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A SURVEY OF THE YEAR 1930 
INTRODUCTION 


N writing this missionary survey of the year 1980 the 
Editors have never lost sight of the fact that the only 
purpose for which missions exist is to preach the Gospel. 
And yet there is more difficulty in collecting material and 
writing an objective survey about evangelism than about 
any of the ancillary activities of missions, just because a 
survey must be objective, while the growth of the seed— 
and often the actual sowing—is a secret process. We 
believe, however, that a careful reading of the pages which 
follow will show, what we ourselves are convinced of, that 
in all parts of the world where Christ is being preached by 
word and deed men and women are turning to Him not less 
but more than in former days, and that His cause is surely 
going forward in a sorely troubled world. 

For the world is increasingly troubled in these days. 
Severe economic depression is world-wide, and _ political 
unrest is almost as widespread. The missionary of to-day 
has to carry on his work in the midst of tempestuous sur- 
roundings, among the surging passions of men, which are 
the result—or the cause—of the stormy period through 
which the world is passing. At no time, probably, since 
the first Christian century has a missionary had to rely so 
wholly on the goodwill of those to whom he goes for the 
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reception of himself and his message, or his message had 
to stand forth so starkly to be judged on its own merits. 
Gone are the days when the backing of a powerful govern- 
ment or the prestige of the white man could be counted as 
an asset to the missionary ; and who will regret it ? 

Who will regret it, when the loss of these things forces 
us back to vital evangelism, to search for the essence of the 
Christian message, to study what religious education may 
mean, to find anew in Christ what will enable a man to live 
triumphantly in a distraught world ? 

Such is the setting, and such the work, to-day. The 
survey which follows is an endeavour, however inadequate, 
to picture something of the setting and to indicate something 
of the work. 





I. THE JAPANESE EMPIRE 


JAPAN 


URING the year 1930 the rebuilding of Tokyo, after 
the disaster by earthquake and fire of 1928, was 
practically completed. The new Y.M.C.A. building was 
opened in January ; towards this the Government had made 
a substantial grant. Southern Japan suffered from an 
exceptionally severe typhoon in July, and the whole country 
from another earthquake in November. 

The general election in February resulted in the return 
to power, with increased majority, of the Minseito (Liberal) 
party; not only Japan but other countries were surprised 
by the definite defeat of the Labour and Socialist parties, 
due in large measure to lack of co-operation. The question 
of women’s franchise has already been raised ; it was sub- 
mitted to a committee by the last Diet, and hopes are 
entertained that the next general election will see women 
voters. This expectation of an early increase of political 
power and responsibility is affecting the thought and plans 
of all those engaged in women’s education. | 
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The Japanese people took the deepest interest in the 
Naval Conference on Disarmament held in London, and 
although militarists criticized the Government severely for 
signing the Naval Treaty, it was upheld by public opinion, 
and the Treaty was ratified in October. This was a triumph 
for constitutional, representative government. Testimony 
continues to be born to the value of the frank discussions 
on Sino-Japanese relations provided in the session of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations held at Kyoto in 1929, and 
groups are studying material in preparation for the session 
of 1981 to be held in China. A tariff agreement with China 
was signed in May, and relations between the two countries 
were much improved, until the outbreak at Changsha 
(see p. 15) led to the dispatch of Japanese men-of-war up 
the Yangtze River, an action deeply resented by the Chinese. 

In view of the proposal to hold a universal religious 
peace conference in Geneva in the summer of this year, the 
religious committee of the League of Nations Association 
of Japan has set up a committee of Buddhists, Christians, 
Confucians and Shintoists to study the work of the different 
religions in Japan and the possibility of their working 
together for peace. 

The Kingdom of God Campaign for united evangelism 
was launched at the new year, early morning prayer-meetings 
being held in many centres on the first three days of January. 
The attendance at all these meetings was high; in Tokyo 
1100 were reported to have been present. The initiators of 
the campaign look in faith to a doubling of the number of 
Christians within three years, and to a deepening of the 
spiritual life of the Church. While the directing spirit is 
that of Dr Kagawa, a happy feature of the campaign is that 
many Christian groups are making their own contribution. 
For example, the American and British Bible Societies have 
put out a large edition of the New Testament at 10 sen 
a copy (5 cents, 24d.); the Christian Literature Society is 
issuing The Kingdom of God Weekly, which has attained a 
circulation of over 80,000 ; and the Newspaper Evangelistic 
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Association has taken over a good deal of following-up work 
by correspondence. During the first six months, seventy 
different district committees had been formed, and evangel- 
istic meetings had been held in over one hundred centres ; 
a great many pamphlets had been distributed also; but 
a feeling existed that more personal spiritual power was 
needed ; to quote a writer in the Japan Christian Quarterly 
for July: ‘ Except as God breaks through in power, the 
project is hopeless.’ A round-table conference was held in 
September, attended by members of the central committee 
and the chairmen and secretaries of the district committees 
from all over the Empire, at which a survey of the campaign 
during its first six months was made. This conference 
deepened and unified the evangelistic fervour of these 
leaders. A training conference is planned for January 
of this new year, which it is hoped will have a large attend- 
ance, as it is generally recognized that the success of the 
campaign rests not on the leaders but on the faithful witness 
of the rank and file Christians. The local Churches are 
to a large extent bearing the expenses of the local campaigns 
and making contributions which show sacrificial devotion. 
A number of denominational evangelistic movements are 
also in existence. The Federation of Christian Missions took 
as the subject of the annual meeting, ‘ The Rediscovery of 
the Kingdom of God,’ ‘in the devotional, moral, intellectual 
and economic life. The introductory papers appeared in 
the October issue of the Japan Christian Quarterly. 

Japan now has ten broadcasting stations, with 600,000 
registered listeners. The Church is making use of this new 
medium, also of ‘ movie’ films in some rural areas, to carry 
the Christian message. The Newspaper Evangelistic Asso- 
ciation reports that there is a growing demand for religious 
articles as a regular feature in some of the leading (non- 
Christian) papers. 

The question of church union is* engaging the serious 
thought of many, and the South India experiment (see p. 30) 
is being closely watched. A criticism of Christians made 
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recently by Dr Kagawa—to the effect that they are too 
individualistic, going to church for worship but having little 
organic connexion one with another, and as yet ‘ not con- 
verted to social responsibility ’—might be said with truth of 
the different denominations. It is all the more satisfactory, 
therefore, to record the union of the Kumiai (Congregational) 
and Christian Churches, corresponding to the union in the 
United States, under the name of the Kumiai Church 
(‘ Association of Christian Churches’). The Nippon Sei 
Ko Kwai (Anglican communion), through its Committee on 
Co-operation, has been admitted as a participating body to 
the National Christian Council. 

Japan has been chosen by the International Missionary 
Council as one of its three fields of study of financial aid 
granted to indigenous Churches (see Messages and Recom- 
mendations, III, 8, of the Jerusalem meeting). 

As the year 1930 marked the 150th anniversary of the 
Sunday school movement, a special campaign was started in 
Japan in the autumn to double the present Japanese Sunday 
school enrolment. The North American Sunday School 
Association promised to give 1 yen (50 cents, 2s. 1d.) for 
every yen raised in Japan, up to $3000. The first conference 
for discussing the Sunday school curriculum was held during 
the year. 

A Christian priest of the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai was sent 
from Japan in 1929 to care for the Japanese emigrants to 
Manchuria. This work has been expanding, and a new 
church was built in Mukden during 1930. 

The attitude of the Church is being increasingly directed 
to the pressing needs, spiritual and material, of rural areas. 
An invitation was sent by the National Christian Council to 
Dr Butterfield to visit Japan in the near future, to give help 
and advice such as he gave in South Africa and India. This 
Dr Butterfield has agreed to do in the present year. 

Still less can the Church be indifferent to the severe 
economic conditions of the country. Unemployment in- 
creased throughout the year, at least one million being 
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estimated workless in the early autumn. Trade union 
organization is not well developed, and there is no national 
system of unemployment insurance. An increase in sweated 
labour, suicide and crime naturally accompanied the rising 
figures of unemployment, while thousands on the borderline 
of poverty fell below it. The increasing desire of women for 
independence, as well as urgent economic causes, are driving 
the women of the middle classes into various forms of 
industry, and new spheres are opening for them on every 
side, even mannequins and dancing partners being in 
demand. Their salaries are generally low, often below 
subsistence level, and many pitfalls lie before the girl starting 
out on a business life. 

The situation opens the door to the communist, who is 
not slow to enter. The government methods of meeting 
communistic propaganda by erecting Shinto shrines and 
teaching philosophy are futile, but extensive measures for 
relieving distress and supplying work have been set on foot. 
There is great need for the Church to take part both in 
measures; of relief and in thinking out solutions of the 
problems with which the country is faced, and at the urgent 
request of the National Christian Council a conference of 
pastors in the Tokyo and Yokohama districts met with 
two members of the Social Bureau of the Tokyo Prefecture 
to discuss the unemployment question. Among his other 
activities Dr Kagawa is working out a theory of Christian 
economics and sociology which he believes would, if put 
into practice, uplift and protect the poor of the world. 

The movement for the abolition of legalized prostitution 
has made steady headway during the year. This move- 
ment has the support of the best elements in the country, 
besides that of the Church, and has been advocated in one 
of the leading Japanese newspapers. Two bills dealing with 
the question of abolition were presented to the Diet but did 
not come up for discussion owing to lack of time. The 
promoters of the movement are full of hope for the future. 

The question of Shinto shrines has continued to be to 
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the fore. The Government, seeing the need for religion in 
the national life, has encouraged attendance at the shrines, 
and the authorities of the Shiga Prefecture made Shinto 
god-shelves and distributed them to all the public schools 
in the Prefecture, with the request that they be installed 
and used. Dr Mizuno, late Minister of Education, the chair- 
man of a government special commission to survey the 
whole question, met the officers of the National Christian 
Council and explained the government attitude: namely, 
that State Shinto is not a religion, but a non-religious national 
cult, its priests having the standing of government officials. 
The special commission appointed by the National Christian 
Council to examine the question, in their report issued 
during the summer differ from this opinion, holding that 
State Shinto as subsidized and encouraged by the Govern- 
ment is indeed a religion. A statement was drawn up and 
presented to Government by the National Christian Council, 
with the approval of both affiliated and non-affiliated 
Christian bodies, pointing out that if State Shinto is non- 
religious, all prayers, offerings and religious functions con- 
nected with the shrines should logically be discontinued, 
while, if it is a religion, attendance at the shrines should 
not be made compulsory on non-Shintoists. The govern- 
ment reply has not yet been made public. The whole 
question is causing anxiety and may become critical. 

Japanese Buddhists are equally opposed to compulsory 
attendance at Shinto shrines. Buddhism is most active in 
Japan at the present time ; its board of religious education, 
subsidized by temple treasuries, issues a large amount and 
variety of Buddhist Sunday school literature, and employs 
the whole time of a teacher to train Buddhist priests as 
religious educationists. Great interest was taken by Japan, 
which was represented by forty young men and women, in 
the first Congress of Buddhist Youth, held at Honolulu in 
July, to promote Buddhism throughout the world. 

The proposed educational commission, Japanese, American 
and British in composition, to study Christian higher educa- 
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tion and plan for greater correlation and efficiency is to 
begin its work with the present new year. The demand for 
education is greater than can be met by the existing schools 
(for boys) from middle school grade upwards, and a com- 
petitive entrance examination is the result. Educationists 
greatly deplore so early an introduction of the competitive 
spirit. Women’s education still lags behind, but the high 
standard of citizenship seen in the lives of women who have 
passed through Christian schools bears witness to the value 
of the schools. With women’s franchise on the horizon, the 
provision of more facilities for the education of women 
would seem to be not far distant. 

A plan formed by the late Bishop of Tokyo (Dr Motoda), 
to establish a Christian hostel for students at the Imperial 
University, has been carried out during the year by the 
opening of the Cambridge Hostel in Tokyo, under the charge 
of a young British Cambridge graduate. 

The National Christian Council has sent in a request to 
the department of education that private schools, licensed by 
Government, should be given full freedom to provide for re- 
ligious education. These schools are at present required to 
conform to the regulation forbidding religious worship or 
instruction as part of the curriculum, though there is wide 
opportunity for Christian work outside it. The Council 
also presented a petition for remission of taxes on private 
schools which are officially recognized without actually 
holding the government licence. Such schools enjoy greater 
religious freedom than the licensed schools, but have hitherto 
been denied some of their financial privileges. 

A large site has been purchased to the north of Kyoto 
and buildings erected for a higher commercial school in 
connexion with the Doshisha University. Under the name 
of the Nihon Shingakko, a new theological school, which will 
come increasingly under the control of the Japanese Church, 
has been formed from the union of two former theological 
seminaries, the Meiji Gakuin and the Shingakusha, thus 

eliminating duplication of theological teaching. 
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The evangelistic campaign has directed attention to the 
need for a greater co-operation among bodies producing 
Christian literature, as well as increasing the demand for it. 
The National Christian Council therefore convened a con- 
ference of representatives of no less than fourteen organiza- 
tions in the Tokyo area engaged in producing Christian 
literature, to discuss the possibility of better correlation. 


ForMOSA 


The Shinto shrine question is still a source of anxiety 
to missionary educationists. The Government requires 
attendance by the children once annually at the shrines as a 
condition of recognition of a school, and stresses the non- 
religious character of such attendance. Some among the 
missionaries, as well as Formosan Christians, do not consider 
that this formal ceremony is inconsistent with Christianity ; 
others, however, regard it as entirely inconsistent. 

The ordination of a number of Formosans has made 
possible the formation of a Synod of South Formosa, con- 
sisting of four Presbyteries. Women are taking an increasing 
part in the Church ; and women elders and deacons continue 
to be appointed. The Women’s Missionary Association 
held its first annual meeting in March. It now supports its 
own missionary among the Hakkas in the south, a Christian 
Hakka woman, formerly a Buddhist nun. 

A conference for Sunday school teachers, and a ‘ fellow- 
ship conference’ for students and secondary school pupils, 
held during the summer, were well attended. Many con- 
gregations conduct vacation Bible schools for children. 

The transfer of responsibility from mission to Church 
is progressing smoothly and happily. The Church is now 
practically self-supporting, except for theological training, 
and is also responsible for the Christian press. Newspaper 
evangelism has been introduced into Formosa, and two 


non-Christian papers are now regularly taking religious 
articles. 
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A serious evil is the organized prostitution, reported to 
be increasing greatly. The use of opium, smuggled into 
the island from China, is not decreasing; while the use of 
morphia, from Japan, is definitely increasing. The McKay 
Hospital has an opium-addicts’ ward and has found it 
possible to cure a co-operating patient in six weeks. A large 
State hospital for addicts, in charge of a Christian Formosan, 
is also doing excellent work. 

Dr A. L. Warnshuis spent some weeks in the autumn in 
Japan and Kcrea, from there passingonto China. In each 
country he made a study of the missionary situation. 


KOREA 


The dissatisfaction of youth with the expression of 
Christian faith which satisfied their fathers is world-wide, 
but is more acute in Korea than in some other parts of the 
world. Such dissatisfaction is apt to lead to what is re- 
ported from Korea, namely, a type of irreligion which is at 
the same time combined with a strong ethical code of con- 
duct. The great need of the Church is for wise leaders in 
sympathy with the outlook of youth and its problems. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has now appointed 
Korean pastors as district superintendents throughout the 
whole country, the foreign missionaries becoming co- 
operators instead of leaders. The two American branches 
of the Methodist Church have united into one Church in 
Korea. 

Economic depression and the increasing passing of farm 
lands into Japanese hands continue to cause a steady stream 
of Korean emigrants to pass over into Manchuria, which 
now has a population of some two million Koreans, a number 
of whom are Christian. Work begun recently in Harbin, 
both for shepherding the Korean Christians and for 
evangelism, is steadily growing. To help the Korean 
farmer, some twenty ‘ Farmers’ Institutes’ were held in 

Seoul and other centres during the year, supported by the 
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different missions, for bringing expert knowledge of modern 
farming methods, credit societies and so on to the rural 
areas. 

A history of Protestant missions to Korea has been 
written by a professor of Chosen Christian College, who was 
a convert as a boy. This volume closes with 1910; it is 
hoped that a second volume dealing with more recent history 
may follow. 

Medical workers in Korea have for some time been 
alarmed at the terrible prevalence of tuberculosis. Out of 
1800 students in the Christian colleges of Seoul 174 were 
found to have incipient tuberculosis. The Korean Medical 
Missionary Association at its meeting in February appointed 
a committee to study the incidence of the disease and to 
carry on an educational campaign against it. The Severance 
Hospital opened a new eighteen-bed wing for tuberculosis 
patients early in the year. The Seoul Child Welfare Union, 
started at the end of 1929 by the Severance Hospital and 
the (women’s) East Gate Hospital jointly has developed 
during the year and become a centre for much useful pre- 
ventive medical work. 

During the past three years the various women’s mis- 
sionary organizations in Korea have been in process of 
amalgamation into one society. In 1930 representatives of 
this society decided to support a Korean woman missionary 
for work among Chinese women in Shantung. It is hoped 
to send this missionary during 1931. 

The great demand for education among young Koreans 
is illustrated by applications from 265 youths for 40 places 
in the Severance Union Medical College. The first experi- 
ment in co-education above high school grade is being made 
in the Seoul Union Theological Seminary, with interesting 
results so far: in 1929 there were 15 men and 5 women; 
in 1980, 9 men and 12 women. The United Church of Canada 
is to co-operate from the new year with the (Methodist) 
Ewha College in Seoul. Money is being raised for new build- 
ings for what will henceforward be a union institution. 
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The continual existence of dissatisfaction at being under 
foreign rule now and again finds expression, an instance of 
which was seen in student disturbances in December 1929 
and January 1980, attributed by the Japanese Government 
—possibly mistakenly—to communist influence. 





II. CHINA 


HE internal history of China during 1980 continued to 

be one of civil war and intensified banditry, crippling 

the resources of the National Government and restricting 

all those developments, political or social, which can only 
flourish in a time of peace. 

The unification of China under the Nanking Government, 
proclaimed after their capture of Peking in 1928, has never 
been an accomplished fact. Chiang Kai-shek (who in 
October was baptized as a Christian), both Commander-in- 
Chief and President, was at war for the greater part of the 
year with the allied northern governors: Marshal Feng 
Yu-hsiang (Honan and Shensi) and General Yen Hsi-shan 
(Shansi), regarded by him and the Kuomintang Party as 
rebels. He said he regretted the dissipation of national 
energy by civil war, but the Party must be supreme, if the 
Revolution was to be complete. The two northern com- 
manders, for their part, considered themselves the champions 
of China against a corrupt and tyrannical one-party govern- 
ment group at Nanking (members of the Party alone have 
the franchise): in April, for instance, General Yen Hsi- 
shan, having seized the Tientsin customs, sent a communica- 
tion to the Peking legations announcing himself in charge of 
the national forces, on a punitive expedition against General 
Chiang Kai-shek. By June he was de facto ruler of a large 
part of China, and at the end of August assumed the chair- 
manship of a Provisional Council at Peking for forming a 
new government in North China. 

Within a few days of this announcement General Chang 
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Hsueh-liang (Governor of Manchuria, son of the late Chang 
Tso-lin) dramatically appeared and commanded all three 
combatants to ‘ cease fire’ and open negotiations for peace. 
He proceeded to an occupation of the war centres in North 
China by Manchurian troops. Both North and South had 
previously made bids for his allegiance (at one period each 
was actually announcing his appointment to high command 
in its own army), and his intervention was accepted. Chang 
Hsueh-liang’s political convictions approximated to those 
of the northern allies: namely, that government by one 
party—and that party the Kuomintang—was highly un- 
satisfactory, and must be superseded by constitutional 
government, Yet in accepting the position of Vice- 
Commander-in-Chief of the national forces, with full military 
power in North China, although he laid down the proviso 
that there should be no Kuomintang party organizations in 
his provinces, he threw in his lot with the South. 

In October Marshal Feng’s forces had been defeated and 
scattered, and at the time of writing it appears that the 
struggle between North and South may be over. But 
another and perhaps graver struggle continues. The Com- 
munist group at Canton has never acknowledged the Nanking 
Government, and their power has been growing. They have 
established a reign of terror in the heart of China, which the 
Nanking Government has so far been powerless to over- 
throw. ‘ Red’ armies, claimed to be as many as twenty in 
number, and troups of bandits hardly distinguishable from 
them, ravage the country, pillage, murder, loot and commit 
atrocities, terrorizing the population and overpowering the 
slight resistance put up by such government troops as fail 
to avoid them. It is these armies, or sections of them, 
which have been responsible for the many kidnappings 
and murders of missionaries and Chinese Christians, and 
the destruction of church property. Changsha (capital of 
Hunan) was sacked in August ; the American, British and 
Japanese consulates, as well as business and missionary 
buildings, were wholly or partially destroyed; foreign residents 
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escaped in gunboats, but many of the Chinese were massacred ; 
Kiangsi has also suffered severely, 82,800 were reported 
massacred in August. In October there occurred an attack 
on Lihsien (South Kansu), when again wholesale slaughter 
of the Chinese occurred. The Nationalist Government 
makes light of these activities as ‘ spasmodic,’ not likely to 
‘constitute a formidable menace,’ and exaggerated in 
western newspapers, but on the other hand there is the 
unambiguous statement in the Moscow press, after the sack 
of Changsha, that the provinces of Hupeh, Hunan, Kiangsu, 
Kwangtung, Kwangsi and Anhwei were ‘ Soviet regions where 
Soviet forces have already destroyed the landlords and 
gentry ’ (The Times, London, Aug. 11th), and the further 
statement that the Soviet expects to be in full control of 
Hupeh, with its capital at Hankow, within three years. 
These ‘red’ bands are often led by students, sometimes 
mere boys, and the ranks are replenished by unpaid soldiery 
and peasants desperate from their plight in districts where 
pillage and taxation make life almost impossible. 

The need for political reconstruction in Nanking is felt 
not only by the North China military leaders. The failure 
of the Party to unify the country, the increasing economic 
pressure due to famine, floods, brigandage and the weight 
of war-taxation, the growing national consciousness and 
democratic sense among the working people, and the openly 
made charges of bribery and corruption at headquarters— 
these all point to the need for a stronger and a democratic 
government. 

During the year a Bill of Rights was presented to the 
Central Political Council by Dr H. H. Kung, President of 
Oberlin-in-China and Minister of Industry, Commerce and 
Labour, and was in effect a ‘ people’s charter,’ providing for 
legal equality for all, liberty of conscience, of speech and of 
the press, the right of assembly, free education for the poor, 
and other reforms. The Council approved the Bill, but it 
was rejected by the Central Executive Committee as it did 
not coincide with the expressed aims of Sun Yat-sen. 
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The famine which ravaged North-West China in. 1929 
continued into 1980. Conditions in Shansi, Shensi’ and 
Kansu have been described as ‘a hideous nightmare’ ; 
some three or four million out of six million are estimated 
to have died of famine, exposure and disease, and the whole 
remaining population is reduced to a despairing apathy. A 
measure of relief has been available from funds subscribed 
from abroad, and within China, and administered chiefly 
through the China International Famine Relief Commission 
of Peiping. Missionaries in the famine areas also have 
distributed funds sent directly to them. An epidemic of 
plague, in both the pneumonic and bubonic forms, broke 
out in North Shensi in September, wiping out whole villages. 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions in North China, and Nanking University also, have 
been for some years experimenting with seeds of drought- 
resisting cereals, with a view to preventing famine arising 
from drought. A seed which is believed to be suitable 
has been found and is being made widely available. 

The Central Government at Nanking may be credited 
with sincerity in their expressed desire for suppressing 
opium cultivation and addiction. But forces are too strong 
for them. Where civil authority can make itself felt there 
is progress in suppressing cultivation, notably in Manchuria, 
Fukien and Anhwei. Elsewhere the cultivation increases 
under encouragement—or rather pressure—from the military 
authorities. The League of Nations’ Commission of Inquiry 
into Opium Smoking in the Far East was not received in 
China, and no official statement can be made about pro- 
duction of opium in the country, but immense quantities 
are credibly reported to be produced. In March two tons 
of raw opium were seized in Hong-Kong from a small 
steamer actually belonging to the ‘ Anti-Opium Bureau of 
the Canton Government,’ and in November 1000 lbs of high- 
grade heroin were seized in Shanghai. Even worse than 
opium-smoking is the use of prepared narcotics, which in 
province after province is replacing it. Morphia for in- 
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jection, heroin pills and other forms of the prepared drug 
are being smuggled into China in large quantities from 
Europe and Japan. In Manchuria morphia is now cheaper 
than opium. The number of drug addicts in this new form 
is estimated in tens of thousands. 

An agreement has been reached by which the remainder 
of the British Boxer Indemnity Fund will (subject to legis- 
lation passed in Parliament) be remitted to the Chinese 
Government for creating an endowment, subsequently to 
be used for education, by investing the funds for railways 
and other enterprises. Many other schemes for develop- 
ment have been passed, including one for extending the 
fishing industry in Chekiang, and another for establishing 
hydro-electric works and improving river navigation in 
Szechwan ; but there is only too good a precedent for fearing 
that many of these proposed schemes will remain on paper 
only, at least for some time to come. 

According to the announcement made in 1929, extra- 
territoriality was formally abolished by mandate on 
January Ist, 1980, but a period of adjustment was allowed 
before the mandate should become effective. At the time 
of writing, conversations between China and the foreign 
powers concerned have not led to the mandate’s becoming 
effective, as the powers point out that the Nanking Govern- 
ment is not yet in a position to safeguard the lives and 
property of foreigners living in China. Wei-hai-wei was 
formally returned to China in October. 

It is of interest that Dr Wang Chung-hui, President of 
the Judicial Yuan (Department) of the Government, has 
been elected one of the judges of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice at the Hague. 

To turn to the work of Christian missions : for some time 
past the Council of Higher Education has been co-operating 
with groups in America and Great Britain in thinking out a 
plan for better correlation of higher educational work. At 
its meeting in February the Council unanimously adopted a 
‘Correlated Program ’ for Christian higher education through- 
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out China. The aim is to attain higher standards, and to 
strengthen the educational and Christian character of the 
institutions, by considering Christian higher education 
throughout the country as a whole in which each institution 
occupies that place where it can make its best contribution 
to the common purpose. Readers are referred for details 
to The Correlated Program, 1930 (published by the China 
Christian Educational Association, 28 Yuen Ming Yuen 
Road, Shanghai). Twelve institutions are concerned, in 
connexion with over twenty societies. 

The disturbed state of the country inevitably affects 
education, both Christian and government. Provincial 
governors change so rapidly that the staff of a Christian 
school or college never knows when repressive restrictions 
may be expected to be applied with vigour, or when com- 
parative freedom will be permitted. 

In 1929 the Nanking Government decreed that all 
religious instruction and attendance at religious services 
must be on a voluntary basis. There being no elective 
subjects in primary schools, the curriculum of such schools 
cannot contain religious instruction at all. Early in 1930 
the Government decreed that in junior middle schools there 
must be no teaching of religion, even to those who desire it. 
Where these regulations are enforced it means that not only 
non-Christian children below middle school standard are 
prevented from receiving Christian instruction, but children 
of Christian parents also are debarred from receiving the 
education which is their right. The elective principle to a 
certain extent safeguards the Christian character of the 
higher schools and colleges, but it is difficult to see how the 
‘ Christian character ’ which is permitted to mission schools 
can be maintained in the primary and junior middle schools. 
Twelve of the leading Chinese Churches and missionary 
societies, therefore, presented a petition to the Nanking 
Government in July for the repeal of these restrictions, but 
met with a decided refusal to reconsider the matter, even 
in the case of schools for Christians, since Christianity in the 
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view of the Government comes, like all other religions, under 
the heading of ‘ superstition,’ which the Nanking authorities 
have determined to suppress. The schools of the Canadian 
Episcopal Church in Honan have been closed and dismantled 
as a protest. Nevertheless, later regulations seemed to 
indicate a more favourable attitude might be taken towards 
the religious education of Christian children. 

The Ministry of Education has adopted a policy of with- 
holding passports from students desiring to go abroad for study, 
unless an undertaking is given that ‘religious subjects’ will 
not be included in the proposed studies. Again, the presence 
of any religious publications in schools has been prohibited, 
except in cases where they are needed as books of reference. 
Yet the Shantung Christian University opened in September 
with a good enrolment of students, and in a spirit of con- 
fidence ; and the University is not registered. The Baptist 
Missionary Society, whose schools were closed owing to the 
regulations concerning religious teaching, are planning to 
use them for developing rural education. 

The restrictions throw a great responsibility on to the 
Church for religious education, and experimental work is 
being carried out in several centres on the best way by which 
this may be undertaken. To mention a few of these new 
plans: Readers of Educational Review will remember two 
experiments described in the April number, namely, that 
by the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui at Wuhu, introducing 
a carefully thought out form of children’s service, related to 
weekday activities, in place of the traditional Sunday school, 
and that by the United Christian Missionary Society at 
Nanking, where Sunday school organization has been greatly 
developed. The Methodist Episcopal Church is promoting 
a three-year programme of religious education, and the 
Church of Christ is also paying special attention to the 
subject. The World’s Sunday School Association is sending 
a deputation to China to co-operate with the Chinese in 
surveying the field. Yenching University has arranged for 
a year’s course in religious education for graduates. 
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The increasingly severe restrictions put upon religious 
education during the year indicate that anti-religious influ- 
ences are brought to bear on the Government, which Chris- 
tian members of the Government are not powerful enough 
to withstand. One awaits with interest the outcome of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s baptism. Much of the anti-Christian 
legislation, including that referred to above, has been forced 
on the Central Executive Committee by the local party 
organizations (Tang-pu) which are too strong for it to 
control, weakened as it is by warfare. A cessation of civil 
war would greatly strengthen the hands of the Government, 
and enable it, if it so desired, to modify the extreme legis- 
lation of the past year. 

Dr William Hung of Peiping has recently declared that 
while a study of the Christian approach to the old religions 
has still an academic value, it has little practical value in 
the present day, as they are rapidly disintegrating by contact 
with the modern scientific spirit. That this is true as 
regards students is borne out by direct testimony that many 
of them show, together with a deepening respect for the 
physical and social sciences and an abandoning of super- 
stitious beliefs, a contempt for all religion. 

While the secular spirit does not necessarily lead to 
adherence to communism, it does so in many instances 
among the younger Chinese. Their high hopes for the 
Revolution have not been fulfilled, they are disillusioned 
and impatient at the tarrying of political and social reforms, 
and their belief in religion has ebbed away. Communism 
has great attractions for some of the best students, partly 
because of its forceful programme, partly because it has a 
certain idealism. It has been said recently that Chris- 
tianity and communism are making a bid for the allegiance 
of Young China—and communism so far is winning. 

The Nanking Government is anxious to remove the 
stigma of illiteracy from China (said to be as high as eighty 
per cent in the north and fifty per cent in the south, among 
men, the percentage for women being higher); and at its 
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National Educational Conference early in the year adopted 
a twenty-year programme for education, one feature of 
which is to be the introduction and use of the new phonetic 
system. This may prove to be but another reform on paper, 
although it is significant that amid all the chaos education 
is certainly functioning. The Chekiang Province has 
started to act on the programme, the city of Hangchow 
having opened sixty new schools in which the phonetie 

“system is to be taught. The promotion of this reform is 
one in which Christians can, and do, co-operate with Govern- 
ment. The work of Dr James Yen and his group in Tinghsien 
(North China) is of immense value in training teachers for 
this mass education movement. 

How varied are the conditions in different provinces 
may be judged by comparing the above statement with the 
fact that in the Shantung Province all middle schools, both 
missionary and government, have been closed for months, 
owing both to lack of money in the government coffers and 
to repressive legislation as regards religious education. 

In 1929 the Christian forces of China entered on a move- 
ment for deepening the spiritual life of the Church and for 
active evangelism. The leaders suggested a five years’ 
campaign as an immediate aim to set before the Church, 
and from this the title of ‘ The Five-Year Movement ’ has 
come into use, and criticism has been directed upon it, 
as having a mechanical outlook. As a refutation of such 
criticism it may be pointed out that the movement has won 
the heartiest support both of the Chinese Church and of 
the missionary societies.! In every district missionaries are 
actively co-operating, and some societies have set aside 
missionaries to help in organizing the evangelistic work in 
their own districts. Through missionary co-operation with 
the Church, Pastor Kung, well known in Central China, has 
been released to give his whole time to the movement there. 
Dr James Yen held a ‘ Literary Institute ’ at Tinghsien in 
May, attended by nearly one hundred Christian leaders 

1 A paper on the movement, by Dr C. Y. Cheng, will appear in our April issue.—Ep. 
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who came to learn his methods, in order themselves to help 
church members in their own districts to learn to read the 
Bible. A regional conference on the same subject was held 
in Central China in September. In the exhausted and de- 
pressed state of China to-day, the fact that the Christians 
have launched such an evangelistic campaign is most 
stimulating. 

The appeal for 200 new missionaries, issued by the 
China Inland Mission in 1929, has so far resulted in 90 
hew appointments. The appeal had in view unoccupied 
fields in Tibet, Mongolia, Manchuria and Turkestan. The 
mission has been able to open 24 new stations. Among 
evangelistic activities must be counted those of the Clark 
bands of travelling evangelists, at work in three districts, 
in connexion with the London Missionary Society. 

The Church has suffered grievously from bandits. Many 
missionaries, both men and women, have been captured in 
hope of ransom. Of these some, notably three women of 
the Finnish Free Missionary Society and two of the Church 
Missionary Society, suffered death in captivity at the hands 
of bandits.1 Many Chinese also have been martyred and 
others have endured severe persecution. _Numberless Chinese 
men and women have risked their own lives to save those of 
missionaries. 

A recent writer in this Review has said: ‘ With regard 
to anti-Christian feeling, under God everything depends on 
the demeanour of the Christian Churches, the local con- 
gregations, towards their neighbours.’ It is disturbing, 
therefore, to read of the lack of understanding between 
the Church and the main body of Christian students, and 
that the gulf tends to widen. These students are not out 
of sympathy with Christianity, but have failed to be attracted 
into the service of the Church, to their mutual loss. 


! The following missions have had missionaries captured, and in some cases killed : 
American Lutheran Mission, Basel Mission, China Inland Mission, Church Missionary 
Society, Finnish Free Missionary Society, Friends’ Foreign Service Council, London 
Missionary Society, Norwegian Lutheran Mission, Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
Society and the United Church of Canada. For Roman Catholic losses, see p. 77. 
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In no respect has China made greater advances in recent 
years than in that of medicine. At a joint meeting of the 
National Medical Association and the Nurses’ Association 
of China, held during the year at Shanghai, it was stated 
that twenty-five years ago no Chinese doctor was practising 
scientific medicine, whereas to-day they can be reckoned in 
hundreds. The time has now come, twenty-one years after 
the founding of the Nurses’ Association, when Government 
is requiring the registration of qualified nurses and of all 
schools of nursing. The headquarters of the Nurses’ Associa- 
tion are to be moved to Nanking shortly ,and its general 
secretary has been appointed Director of Nursing Affairs in 
China, with offices in the building of the Ministry of Health. 
The present is a time of reconstruction after the diffi- 
culties of 1927, and many mission hospitals are undertaking 
public health and preventive medical work. 

As regards Christian literature the situation is not satis- 
factory. The Church is not keeping up with the demand for 
literature, especially in view of the literary renaissance which 
has been so marked a feature of the last fifteen years. The 
Five-Year Movement itself demands increased activity in 
producing literature. One reason for the deficiency is the 
number of unco-ordinated agencies for producing Christian 
literature. The whole question of co-ordination is under 
consideration. A notable fact is that the circulation of 
Scripture portions and Bibles reported by both the American 
and British Bible Societies is steadily increasing. 

The silver exchange is giving concern to missionary 
societies, which are making temporary grants to the mission- 
aries to balance the fall in exchange and the rising costs. 

Everywhere the Chinese Church is in process of assum- 
ing greater responsibilities. Educational institutions of all 
grades are being ably led by Chinese principals; Chinese 
medical men and women are taking an increasingly leading 
part in hospitals and preventive work; and in the face of 
persecution and martyrdom Chinese are bearing witness to 
their Lord up and down that great land. 
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III. SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


HE year in French Inpo-Cu1na has been marked by 
political unrest. An armed revolt occurred early 
in the year in Tongking, and there were civil disturbances 
in various centres. In Northern Annam brigandage and 
incendiarism were rife in September. The Minister for the 
Colonies declared unequivocally that the trouble was due 
to fomentation by agitators from without, and the head- 
quarters were believed to be at Canton. The missions have 
not been affected. 

Missionaries in S1am work in one of the few parts of the 
world unvisited as yet by political unrest. They are given 
a free hand by the Government and have received substantial 
financial help from time to time. Evangelistic, educational 
and medical work are developing and are not the less vital 
that no outstanding event of the year can be singled out for 
chronicling# 

The National Christian Council at its annual meeting 
decided to make an experiment in newspaper evangelism, 
and to publish a guide-book to missions for the use of tourists. 
The preparation of a common hymnal for the co-operating 
missions, and the issue of a weekly magazine also received 
the support of the Council. 

In the NETHERLANDS INDIEs the Rhenish Mission is in 
need of more missionaries to shepherd the rapidly growing 
Christian community. They also need to expand medical 
work, and work for women and girls. The Batak-Christian 
Church is contributing well for its own needs, and those of 
its scattered members. 

The same shortage of missionaries is reported from the 
Dutch missions. Opportunities for expansion cannot be 
adequately met, for instance, among the Chinese settlers. 
A Missionary Council and a Christian Council have been 
formed in Java, for the societies and for the newly self- 
governing Javanese Church respectively. 

1 See article by Mrs McFarland in this issue of the Review. 
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The proposed Christian Council for the Netherlands 


Indies, referred to in our last Survey, has not yet been 
formed. 





IV. INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON 


INDIA 


T is unavoidable that a survey of the year 1930 in 

India should deal first with the political background, 

for the events in that field have been of such a character 

as to attract the attention of the whole world, and are 

necessarily present continuously in the minds of the mis- 
sionaries and Indian Christian leaders. 

Following upon the statement made in November 1929 
by the Viceroy that ‘the natural issue of India’s constitu- 
tional progress . . . is the attainment of Dominion status,’ 
debates took place in the Houses of Parliament, the total 
effect of which was regrettably to diminish the confidence 
felt by the Indian parties in the Viceroy’s declaration. 
Although a statement made, shortly after the Viceroy 
spoke, by a group of representative political leaders gave 
hope of a peaceful solution, later negotiations failed, and 
the Indian National Congress meeting at the end of the 
year, in Lahore, pronounced by a large majority in favour 
of accepting independence as the goal of the Congress, and 
empowered Mr Gandhi to begin a campaign of non-violent 
mass civil disobedience, so soon as it might seem good to 
him. 

The march of events in India has been summed up in a 
few notable pronouncements. One was the address by the 
Viceroy to the Legislative Assembly of January 25th, when 
he reiterated the promise of a Round-Table Conference, and 
asserted the duty of the Government to repress such agita- 
tion as aimed definitely at the subversion of government. 
A second crucial statement was contained in the letter 
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from Mr Gandhi to the Viceroy on the eve of his march, in 
which he repeated his plea for a radical change of govern- 
ment policy. While this letter included demands on some 
points of varying magnitude, it is of importance as an index 
to the outlook of Mr Gandhi on the whole constitutional 
struggle. On March 12th Mr Gandhi began his dramatic 
march to the sea, attended by a group of his more intimate 
followers, and on April 6th, at Dandi on the western coast, 
he collected salt from the sea so as to commit a technical 
breach of the Salt Act. For some time after this event the 
Government, while arresting some of the most notable of 
Mr Gandhi’s followers, left him at liberty, but with the 
growth of the movement and the outbreak of grave disorder 
in certain places (outbreaks not in each case attributed 
to the Congress movement but influenced by the growing 
disregard of the law), Mr Gandhi was arrested on May 5th, 
and interned without trial. The following weeks saw an 
intensification of the repressive measures, one of the most 
notable being the Press Ordinance requiring newspapers to 
furnish cash assurances for good behaviour. 

In June the report of the Statutory Commission presided 
over by Sir John Simon was published. The report advo- 
cated a federal constitution, defence to be an Imperial 
responsibility, the central executive to remain respon- 
sible to Parliament and full autonomy to be granted in 
the Provinces. The reception given to it in Great Britain 
was on the whole favourable. In India the boycott of the 
Commission by the greater part of the political leaders 
ensured in advance that the report would be dismissed, 
and this in fact happened. What was less to be expected 
was that the Moslems and the Sikhs dissented from the 
provisions suggested by the Commission for their com- 
munities. Discussion immediately centred upon the 
relation of the report to the Round-Table Conference. On 
this and on the whole range of the constitutional question 
light was thrown by a third memorable document, the 
speech of the Viceroy to both Houses of the Indian Legis- 
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lature on July 9th. In this he reiterated his previous 
statement about Dominion status, and made it clear that 
the Conference to be held in the later part of the year 
would ‘be free to approach its task greatly assisted 
indeed, but with liberty unimpaired, by the report of the 
Statutory Commission or by any other document which 
will be before it.’ He further stated that any agreement 
at which the Conference might arrive would form the basis 
of proposals to be made by the British Government to 
Parliament. 

This speech raised fresh hopes of a solution of the con- 
stitutional problem by consent. Two leading Hindus, 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr M. R. Jayakar, undertook 
a mission of conciliation between the Government and the 
imprisoned Congress leaders. These public-spirited efforts 
failed, because the demands made by the imprisoned leaders 
were such as no Government could be expected to accept. 
Since then there has been some intensification of government 
action against Congress, and in at least one Province the 
Congress has been declared an illegal association. On the 
other hand, the intransigent attitude of the Congress leaders 
and their refusal to co-operate with the Viceroy, whose 
patient exploring of every avenue towards peace won 
general respect, estranged a considerable body of opinion 
from them. 

In the autumn the names of those selected to attend the 
Round-Table Conference were announced, and while Con- 
gress members were by their own act excluded, it was not 
denied that the group chosen was widely representative 
of different elements in Indian life, and contained a number 
who were unquestionably able to represent the vigorous 
national sentiment of India. The King opened the Con- 
ference on November 12th. Readers of this Survey will 
perhaps be in possession, as they read these words, of the 
results of the Conference. It is at least clear that genuine 
and full discussion will be ensured, and that the repre- 
sentation on the British side is such that any solution 
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agreed upon in the Conference will obtain Parliamentary 
assent. 

Necessarily, the minds and sympathies of both Indian 
Christians and missionaries have been engaged deeply 
with the political situation. Opinions have differed both 
as to the extent to which the nationalist movement has 
spread to the villages and as to the attitude that Christians 
should adopt towards the whole movement of non-violent 
civil disobedience, the extent and depth of which varies 
considerably in different parts of India, Bombay and the 
western regions being affected more extensively and deeply 
than other parts. There has undoubtedly been a sharpening 
of national feeling among educated Christians, particularly 
in Bombay where a Christian nationalist party has been 
formed with aims closely approximating to those of the 
civil disobedience movement. The committee of the (Pro- 
testant) All-India Christian Conference published a state- 
ment looking forward to the Round-Table Conference, in 
which it asserted its view that Dominion status should be 
accepted as the framework in which the constitution should 
be laid down, and decisively set aside communal electorates 
and deprecated even the reservation of seats for the Christian 
minority community. Mr K. T. Paul, who was appointed 
a delegate to the Round-Table Conference, publicly called 
attention to the League of Nations’ machinery for dealing 
with minorities as forming a precedent which might be 
helpful in dealing with the minorities of India. The action 
of the Indian Christian leaders has impressed non-Christian 
opinion as both broad-minded and courageous.! 

Several groups of missionaries have raised their voices in 
an effort to make peace. A manifesto was published in May 
by a group in Kodaikanal, and over 240 British missionaries 
signed a manifesto in November urging that ‘the principle 
should be fully and frankly recognized that the determining 
factor in laying down the lines of India’s future constitution 
should be the wishes of the people of India.’ The position 


1 For the Indian Roman Catholic attitude, see p. 75. 
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of missionaries of non-British nationality, it should be 
added, has been one of peculiar difficulty. 

Against this background of political turmoil the work of 
the Church in all its parts has gone steadily forward. The 
task of Christian reunion has continued to occupy a large 
amount of attention, both in South and also in North India. 
In January the General Council of the Church in the Province 
of India, Burma and Ceylon (the new official name of the 
Church of England in India, since March 1st freed from its 
State connexion by the coming into force of the Indian 
Church Measure) considered the South Indian proposals, 
and while approving them in general, raised certain points 
for further discussion, and laid certain questions before 
the approaching Lambeth Conference of the bishops of 
the Anglican communion. The South India Synod of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church similarly gave its blessing 
to the scheme, while raising certain points for further 
discussion. In October 1929 the South India United 
Church Assembly had taken the same course, though some 
of the church councils have since taken less favourable 
action. The decisions taken by certain ecclesiastical bodies 
in the West (see p. 79) have again transferred the debate to 
India, and further negotiations will now take place between 
representatives of the bodies concerned. Discussion of the 
proposals in the West has revealed a widespread desire that 
Indian Christians shall be allowed to follow out the will 
of God as they discern it ; grave fear among non-Anglicans 
that though a theory of episcopacy may not be required, 
a rigid insistence upon episcopal ordination may in practice 
necessitate the adoption of the corresponding theory; a 
desire on the part of Anglicans to press for the early adop- 
tion of confirmation and the elimination of exceptions in 
the method of ordination ; and with these things a general 
disposition not to press arguments too hard, and to look 
for a way that may be possible for all to tread. 

Meanwhile, in North India negotiations have been 
set on foot between the North India United Church (which 
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is a union of Congregationalists and Presbyterians) and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The N.I.U.C. is willing to 
enter into negotiation with any bodies which contemplate 
union with it. In these early negotiations in North India 
the Anglican Church has played little part, and there are 
signs already that the definitely episcopal basis of the South 
India scheme meets with severe criticism in the North. 
In both North and South the underlying fact of crucial 
importance is the deep desire of Indian Christian leaders 
for union, a desire remarkably demonstrated in South India 
by a manifesto signed by a large number of Christians of all 
walks of life and all denominations, urging the acceptance 
of the South India scheme. 

A magazine, Church Union—News and Views, is now 
published in South India by the Joint Committee on Church 
Union, with Dr J. J. Banninga as editor. 

The problem of organic church union has to some extent 
taken precedence of another much-discussed question, that 
is, the relation of missions to the organized Church. An 
important development is now under discussion in North 
India, where the North India Mission of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. has resolved to ask the church councils 
of Allahabad and Farrukhabad to join with it in asking the 
Synod of North India to make a plan for the administration 
of the work of the North India Mission. This remarkable 
resolution, following on years of negotiation, opens the way 
to a new development in the relations of missions and Church 
in Northern India. During the year renewed consideration 
has been given to the project of sending a religious mission 
to Great Britain, in answer to the invitation of the British 
missionary societies. The Bishop of Dornakal has been 
asked to lead this mission, which will be composed of three 
or more persons, including a woman. It is probable that 
the mission will work in Great Britain in 1932. 

The National Missionary Society of India celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary during the year. Beginning with 
one missionary it has now 112 missionaries and helpers 
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working in 47 centres, in 8 different Provinces and in 9 
different languages. 

Dr Stanley Jones has opened an ashram at Sat Tal in the 
Himalayas, in the endeavour ‘ to weld the Indian spirit and 
the Christian spirit in the service of India, and to endeavour 
to produce a type of Christianity more in touch with the 
soul of India and more aflame with the life of Christ.’ 

The most conspicuous movement in evangelism con- 
tinues to be the mass movement. To take the figures for 
one area only : the Church Missionary Society in the Kistna 
district baptized 4712 persons. Even more remarkable, 
however, is the growing movement among the caste people 
in the Telugu country, in close relationship with the out- 
caste movement in that region. The American Baptist, 
Wesleyan and Lutheran missions, and the C.ML.S. all tell 
of baptisms of individuals, families and whole sections of 
caste communities, nearly always belonging to villages where 
already Christian congregations of outcaste origin exist. 
Conventions have been arranged for great numbers of caste 
enquirers. Most of the new converts are landowners or 
people whose livelihood is reasonably secure, which has 
an obvious bearing upon the future economic stability of 
the Church. These new opportunities are almost be- 
wildering to the missionaries and Indian Christians working 
in this field, and they may be held to be among the most 
significant events in the whole history of Indian missions.* 
Dr J. W. Pickett arrived in India in August to begin the 
study of the mass movement authorized by the National 
Christian Council. Associated with him as technical con- 
sultant was Dr Warren H. Wilson. 

Special united evangelistic campaigns were carried 
through in March under the auspices of the Provincial 
Christian Councils of the Panjab, the United Provinces 
and Mid-India. Christian books and tracts were widely dis- 


1 For an account of this movement, see, e.g., the article by the Rev. F. Whittaker, 
* The Movement towards Christianity among Caste Villagers,’ in the National Christian 
Council Review (Nagpur), April 1930, 
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tributed and sold, and the principal other methods used were 
bazar preaching, processions and house-to-house visiting, 
The movement was warmly supported by the rank and 
file of the Christians, the women taking a notable share. 

It is noteworthy that Dr Stanley Jones has found it 
possible to conduct meetings for educated Indians in different 
parts of the country, and that his work has been but little 
affected by the political disturbances. The National 
Christian Council purposes to devote the major part of its 
attention to evangelism during the year 19381. 

In the social movement of India, the emergence of the 
untouchables continues to be a dramatic element. The 
campaign for right of entry into the temples continues to 
be waged. The opposition of caste Hindus has stimulated 
a new movement among certain groups of untouchables, 
who are embracing Islam. 

While the absorption in political matters has to some 
extent militated against action in the field of social reform 
and service, social reformers have on the whole succeeded 
in maintaining their advance, and the increased strength of 
the reform movement among Indian women is striking, 
Towards the close of 1929 much discussion was caused by 
the passing, in a mainly Hindu women’s conference in 
Madras, by a majority vote, of a resolution in favour of a 
divorce law with equal standards for men and women. The 
National Social Conference, meeting at the new year, re- 
joiced in the passing of the Child Marriage Act, and pledged 
itself to propaganda to popularize the new legislation. At 
the fourth All-India Women’s Conference, held in January 
in Bombay, Lady Tata, the president, enumerated the bills 
now before the Legislative Assembly resulting from the 
action of social reformers; among these are bills to give 
widows a share in the husband’s property, to remove dis- 
ability with regard to adoption, and to amend the Civil 
Marriage Act of 1872 so as to facilitate inter-communal 
marriages. The last proposal is in advance of Indian feeling, 


but it is important as a sign of a movement towards a 
3 
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common marriage law for India, which in the minds of 
many must ultimately supersede the communal marriage 
laws now in vogue. 

Unfortunately, Moslem opinion has been hostile during 
the year to the Sarda (Child Marriage) Act. In a time of 
extreme political agitation a change in the marriage laws 
is apt to be made a stick with which to beat Government, 
irrespective of the merits of the case. On the Hindu side 
there was a rush to celebrate child marriages before April Ist, 
the date on which the new Act came into operation, which 
may be held to show that orthodox Hindus expected it 
to be enforced. An amending bill has been introduced into 
the Council of State and circulated for comment. It pro- 
poses to permit marriage below the prescribed limits (14 
years for girls and 18 years for boys) on a certificate being 
obtained from a civil court on the score of ‘ conscientious 
objections and peculiar family reasons’ by parents and 
guardians. It is obvious that this would, if passed, in 
practice annul the Child Marriage Act. 

The Madras Legislative Council has passed a Brothels 
- Bill aiming at the suppression of brothels and of immoral 
traffic in the Presidency. It is an advance over the Bombay 
Act, as it penalizes both men and women responsible for 
houses of ill-fame. The Madras Council is discussing further 
legislation on the dedication of girls to Hindu temples, 
and Mr Jayakar has introduced into the Legislative Assembly 
a bill preventing the dedication of such girls, and enfranchis- 
ing from temple service lands given to the devadasis in 
return for their services. 

Arrangements are being made to hold in January 1931 
a conference of women from the thirty countries of Asia. 
In view of the fact that some of those responsible for the 
movement have been associated with the moderate side in 
politics this movement is of note as indicating the growth 
of an Asiatic consciousness. 

Continued attention is being given in all parts of India 
to the problem of rural reconstruction. The Government 
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has made an appointment of a director, as proposed by the 
Linlithgow Commission, to control the Imperial Agricultural 
Research Institute at Pusa. 

Dr Kenyon L. Butterfield visited India from November 
1929 to May 1930. He met with missionaries and Indian 
Christians in rural mission work in all parts of India, and 
held group conferences in Madras, Asansol and Lahore, and 
an all-India meeting, at the close of his tour, in Poona. 
The reports of these meetings, particularly that held at 
Poona, laid down the lines of advance in rural mission work 
in India, and Dr Butterfield’s own report, Christian Mission 
Work in Rural India (London and New York: I.M.C.), 
contains a complete record of his proposals. The main 
point on which attention has been centred is the ‘ rural 
reconstruction unit,’ which is a grouping of some ten to 
fifteen villages in which the work of evangelism, education, 
the promotion of health and of economic and social progress 
will be carried on in a connected and coherent way, both for 
Christians and for non-Christians. This unit might begin 
in the smallest way, and demand originally no more than 
a reorganization of existing effort. Dr Butterfield’s pro- 
posals have been discussed in all parts of the country, 
and there is evidence of a growing enthusiasm for them. 
Further evidence of the new interest in rural questions is 
shown by the publication in Nagpur of a new monthly 
magazine, the Gramani, devoted to the study of ‘ village 
self-government and civics in India,’ and published in 
English so as to be of service in different parts of the country. 

The Whitley Commission on Indian Labour returned to 
India in the autumn, after spending the summer in England, 
in order to complete its report, which is expected in the 
spring of 1981. The Survey of industrial conditions, conducted 
by Miss M. Cécile Matheson, under the auspices of the 
National Christian Council, was published under the title of 
Indian Industry—Y esterday, To-day and To-morrow (Oxford 
University Press). A conference to consider the following- 
up of this work was held in October. 
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The Commission on Higher Education in India was 
formed under the chairmanship of Dr A. D. Lindsay, the 
Master of Balliol College, Oxford. The members are Pro- 
fessor W. Adams Brown, of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York; Professor W. J. Hutchins, of Berea College, 
Kentucky ; Canon A. W. Davies, Secretary of the Mis- 
sionary Council of the Church of England; Dr Nicol Mac- 
nicol, for many years a missionary in India, and lately 
Secretary of the National Christian Council of India; Dr 
S. K. Datta, formerly of the Forman Christian College ; 
and Mr S. N. Mukarji, Principal of St Stephen’s College, 
Delhi. Professor Oscar Buck, of Drew University, is Secre- 
tary to the Commission, which reached India on November 
14th, its chairman following five weeks later. Thorough 
preparation had been made for the Commission, both in 
India and in the West. 

The American Ramabai Association has granted a 
further sum of $20,000 towards a hostel for women students, 
in memory of Pandita Ramabai, conducted jointly by the 
Wilson College and the Missionary Settlement for University 
Women. 

Great difficulty has been experienced by missionary 
colleges in all parts of the country owing to student 
strikes occasioned by the political agitation. It is, however, 
a remarkable and important fact that missionary colleges 
have, on the whole, fared better than either government or 
private Hindu or Moslem colleges. 

A United Theological College has been started in Poona, 
drawing students from the six different missions in Western 
India. The Henry Martyn School was opened in Lahore in 
January as the Christian centre for Islamic study. Dr 
L. Bevan Jones is the Principal, the other members of the 
staff being the Rev. L. E. Browne and Mr J. A. Subhan. 
The school has had twenty-two students in its first session, 
and bids fair to make an invaluable contribution to Christian 
work among Moslems. In addition to the training of 
workers and the study of Indian Islam, it is concerned 
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with the production of Christian literature for Moslems. 
Plans have been carried through for extension work in the 
Provinces. 

The Mysore Government has approved a measure to 
make primary education available on a voluntary basis to 
all children between six and twelve years of age, compulsion 
to be used after ten years should the voluntary method 
prove unsatisfactory. 

The steadily growing interest in girls’ edueation in all 
parts of India is chronicled in the social service magazines, 
and it is clear that the rise of the women’s movement is a 
critical feature of modern India. An instance of this may 
be found in the formation of a Women’s College in the Hindu 
University of Benares, controlled entirely by women, with 
scholarships available to poor girls. 

The opium question has been carried one stage further 
in India by a meeting of provincial governments to discuss 
the results of the enquiries held in certain areas into the 
excessive consumption of opium in India. It is hoped by 
attention to these special areas virtually to abolish this 
excessive consumption. 

Medical missionaries in India are discussing the forma- 
tion, either at Miraj or elsewhere, of a Christian medical 
college for men, teaching up to the M.B. degree. 


BurMA 


General approval seems to be given by Burmese of all 
sections to the proposal of the Simon Commission that 
Burma should be separated from India. 

A great earthquake in May caused immense loss of 
life and damage to property in Rangoon, and still more in 
Pegu. Sir Joseph Augustus Maung Gyi was made Acting- 
Governor of Burma, the first Burman to hold this office. 

The American Baptist Mission has succeeded in com- 
pleting the Judson Fund of $1,000,000, and has thus saved 
the Judson College for the future, and ensured the grasping 
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of the great opportunities open to this institution. Addi- 
tional strength will be given also through this fund to schools, 
hospitals and churches. 


CEYLON 


By a narrow majority the Ceylon Legislative Council has 
adopted the new constitution, which provides for a Chamber 
elected by universal adult suffrage, all of whose members 
will take part in the task of government, as distinct from 
legislating, by sitting on one or other of the executive com- 
mittees which will direct the different departments. The 
Sinhalese hold roughly two-thirds of the seats, but the 
Tamils, Burghers, Europeans and Kandyans have their 
special interests safeguarded. Protests have been made 
on behalf of the Indian immigrant labourers, whose cham- 
pions consider that the new constitution endangers their 
rights of protection by the Indian Government, and dis- 
cussions have taken place throughout the year. 

Much discussion has also taken place regarding the 
system of adoption of native children. It has been alleged 
that children of eight or even five years are bought for cash 
and made to labour without any limit of hours, and that 
brutal ill-treatment and even torture exist. It was held by 
the Government that the Sinhalese gentry had in the past 
treated adopted dependents well, but that the custom had 
been extended and was used as a means of obtaining domestic 
service free of cost by many who had little idea of the obliga- 
tions of an employer. A bill for the regulation of the 
practice has been introduced, and provides for registration 
of all agreements before a police magistrate, requires the 
employer to provide proper food and medical attendance, 
and prohibits overwork, ill-treatment and improper punish- 
ment. The bill passed a second reading by nineteen votes 
to eighteen. 

Violent opposition has been shown by Hindus to the 
regulation requiring equal accommodation for untouchables 
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in grant-aided schools in the northern province. Attempts 
were made to break up a students’ congress in North Ceylon 
because facilities for common dining with untouchables had 
been adopted as a principle of the meeting. 





V. THE NEAR EAST 


TURKEY AND THE BALKANS 


HE pure despotism under which Turkey has lived, 
since the revolution, in spite of her Parliamentary 
forms, was temporarily modified by the emergence of a second 
party, the Liberal Republican Party, headed by Fethy Bey, 
in August. It numbered only twelve deputies against three 
hundred of the popular party, and was dissolved in three 
months. It would probably be right to link with this slight 
attempt at increasing the democratization of government 
the surprising event of the visit of M. Venezelos, the Greek 
Premier, to Angora, and the Turco-Greek agreement negoti- 
ated by him. Such an event, in view of the recent relations 
of Greece and Turkey, appears to indicate that Turkey is 
turning more to western democratic ideals than to the 
autocracy of Sovietism. 

The Turkish Government has laboured under great 
financial difficulties, due to its resolute refusal to raise 
foreign loans, and the payment of the Ottoman Public Debt 
has been postponed. Taxation and costs of living have 
been high, and a strict censorship prevents discontent from 
having an outlet. It is at the same time a remarkable fact 
that the Turkish Government, in spite of its lack of capital, 
has so far maintained itself. The Kurds, numbering 
8,000,000, of whom 1,500,000 live in .Turkey, 700,000 in 
Persia, and 500,000 in Iraq, have caused Turkey great 
trouble during the year. They have never resigned 
themselves to the reforms of the Angora republicans, and 
their revolt has been sufficiently serious to require the 
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dispatch of 70,000 troops to the troubled area. Relations 
between Turkey and Persia have been strained, through the 
Turkish feeling that Persia has abetted the Kurdish rebels. 

The Turkish social reforms have been maintained, 
though with considerable strain, particularly in the matter 
of the new script. No books or newspapers are printed 
except in the new script. The total amount of reading 
has actually been decreased by the reforms. On the other 
hand, it is already clear that children learn the new script 
more easily than the Arabic, and that if the reforms can be 
maintained for an adequate period a high degree of literacy 
may be attained. An important event is the publication 
of three separate translations of the Koran into Turkish in 
the new script ; fourteen thousand copies have been sold. 

A new law has been passed aimed at the protection of 
the rising generation by forbidding parents and guardians 
to take any boys or girls to taverns, bars and music halls. 
A special clause deals with the protection of women. Clan- 
destine prostitution is prohibited, and registered prostitu- 
tion made subject to restrictions. 

Turkish women have now received the right to stand 
as candidates and to vote at municipal elections, and for 
the Grand National Assembly. Two women have been 
appointed judges, in Angora and Constantinople. 

A meeting of the Inter-Mission Conference of Turkey 
and the Balkans was held in March. It was reported that 
the rigid prohibition of religious teaching in the schools of 
Turkey was maintained, but hopeful reports were given of 
the work of the American Bible Society in Turkey, par- 
ticularly of the sales of Bibles through newspaper advertise- 
ments. The Gospels and Psalms in a new translation and 
in the new script have been issued. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society reports total sales of the Scriptures during 
the last two years as high as in the previous decade. 

The Muhit, a high-grade family newspaper edited under 
the auspices of the American Board in Turkey, has been 
attacked as the vehicle of foreign propaganda, but was 
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defended in the Turkish press. Muhit has now one of the 
largest circulations in Turkey. 

The former ‘ Turkey Mission’ of the American Board 
has changed its name to the ‘ American Board Mission in 
the Near East.’ 

Dr Mott, as chairman of the International Missionary 
Council, presided at Athens, in March, over an important 
influential conference of recognized leaders of the Eastern 
Orthodox Churches—Greek, Rumanian, Bulgarian, Jugo- 
Slavian and Russian—to consider the needs of the more 
than three million Moslems living in the Christian lands in 
South-Eastern Europe, and the claims presented by them 
on the Eastern Orthodox Churches. Another meeting is 
likely to follow within two years. 


IraQ 


Iraq, like Syria, Palestine and Egypt, is now in the 
throes of constitutional labour. In January a tripartite 
agreement was arrived at between the governments of Iraq, 
Great Britain and the United States, which extended to the 
United States the benefits of previous treaties, and in par- 
ticular safeguarded the place of American missionary 
schools. In June a new treaty was agreed between Great 
Britain and Iraq, which has yet to be discussed by the 
Permanent Mandates Commission, and has also to be 
ratified by the British Government. By the new treaty 
Iraq and Great Britain become allies, Iraq being independent, 
though provision is made for the safeguarding of British 
communications through the establishment of air bases and 
garrisons. The special responsibilities of Great Britain will 
otherwise come to an end, and Iraq be proposed for member- 
ship of the League of Nations in 1982. No provision exists 
in this treaty for the safeguarding of the religious rights of 
foreigners, which would include missionary work, though 
these rights were expressly safeguarded in the treaty of 1922 
between Great Britain and Iraq. Attention was called to this 
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by a leading member of the Permanent Mandates Commission, 
who suggested that before Iraq is accepted for membership 
of the League she should herself undertake to provide for 
such religious liberty for foreigners as was agreed to in the 
previous treaty. 

The Christian minorities in the Mosul vilayet show con- 
siderable alarm at the prospect of Iraqi autonomy, and 
have petitioned for a continuance of the British responsi- 
bilities. The British Government, on the information of 
the High Commissioner, Sir Francis Humphrys, deprecates 
those fears and expresses its confidence in the minority 
clauses of the treaty. One element in the disquiet of the 
Christian minorities is the unsettled condition of the Kurds, 
who are to be found in Northern Iraq as well as in Turkey 
and Persia. 


PERSIA 


After more than forty years’ work by the Rev. James 
Hawkins of Hamadan, a Persian Bible dictionary has been 
published. 

The West and East Persia Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. have united into one mission. Atten- 
tion has been given for some time past in Persia to the 
formation of a united Church for all Persian Christians. 
The proposals for a united Church, composed of those who 
are now Anglicans and Presbyterians, were discussed along 
with the proposals on South India at the Lambeth Con- 
ference, and the promoters were encouraged by that Con- 
ference to go forward, the lines of the South India scheme 
being particularly recommended to them. 

The difficulties connected with the teaching of religion 
in the mission schools in Persia, which came to a head in 
1928, appear for the time being to have been surmounted. 
The Bible, as such, is not to be taught, but material from 
the Bible is permitted, and while Moslem pupils are com- 
pelled to take examinations in the Koran, they can study 
either inside or outside the school. The standing attained 
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by the students of mission schools appears to be excellent. 
Special chapel exercises have continued. Evangelists on the 
stations have worked as teachers of ethics and leaders of 
chapel worship, and the distinct Christian tone of the mission 
schools has been maintained. 

The revolution in Afghanistan following the reforms of 
King Amanullah has retarded the progress of the movement 
in Persia for the unveiling of women, though there can be 
no doubt of its going forward. There is a steady and 
increasing demand for the education of girls, and there are 
now seventy-six more schools for girls in Persia than there 
were three years ago. A limited number of educated 
women find employment in girls’ schools. The employ- 
ment of women who cannot mix with men is necessarily 
restricted. 

Women practise midwifery, and since this profession has 
come under government control an increasing number are 
taking the three years’ course in the government hospital 
for women under the direction of a French woman physician. 

Persian missions make ever-increasing use of Christian 
literature. There is a fine spirit of evangelistic enthusiasm 
in the Persian Church, although difficulties have been raised 
in certain places where government officers have resented 
the conversion of Moslems. The status of Christian converts 
from Islam as good Persians becomes more and more difficult. 


SyrRIAa 


The long struggle between the Syrian nationalists and 
the French Mandatory Government has apparently been 
terminated by the publication in May of the new constitu- 
tion of Syria. When the deadlock took place in 1928 a 
constitution was drawn up containing certain articles which 
were regarded as incompatible with the terms of the Mandate. 
The present constitution is identical with that drawn up in 
1928 by the Syrian Assembly, except that it is laid down 
that nothing in the present constitution is opposed to the 
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obligations contracted by France in relation to the League 
of Nations, and that this applies particularly to questions 
of maintenance of order, defence of the country and foreign 
relations, so long as the French mandate continues. The 
articles of the constitution referring to these matters are 
only now applicable in so far as the French and Syrian 
governments agree. In all other matters a large degree of 
autonomy is accorded. 

There has been a great influx of Christians from Turkey 
into Syria, as it appears that the Turks are getting rid 
of those few Christians who remain in Anatolia, par- 
ticularly Syrian Catholics, Nestorians, Christian Kurds and 
Armenians. 

The French Government are devoting increased atten- 
tion to the economic development of Syria, and there is 
to be a railway from Deir-ez-Zor to Homs, another from 
Tripolis to Beyrout, and much discussion is devoted to the 
question of the oil pipe line from Iraq, which will be directed 
either to Tripolis or to Haifa. 

The Burj Mission has been begun in the prostitute 
district of Beirut, organized jointly by members of several 
missions and of the American University. Efforts are made 
to reach both men and women through lectures, lantern 
slides and personal work. 

From Alexandretta comes an interesting account of the 
preaching of the Gospel to both Moslems and Christians 
by means of an Arabic Bible play: the play used being 
Joseph and his Brothers, by the late Canon Gairdner. A 
new reading-room has been opened in the Moslem centre 
of Aleppo. 

Particular attention has been given in Syria to religious 
education through Sunday schools and the Vacation Bible 
School movement. One of the chief difficulties is inex- 
perienced teachers, and efforts have been made to secure 
more effective training schools for teachers, more helps for 
music and handwork, and better district supervision. 
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PALESTINE 


The communities in Palestine—Christian, Arab and 
Jewish alike—have been preoccupied during the year with 
the political situation following upon the riots of August 
1929. The Permanent Mandates Commission at its special 
session in June dealt with the whole question of the out- 
break, and passed resolutions criticizing the conduct of the 
British administration, particularly in regard to the failure 
to promote agricultural and educational development, and 
to the adequacy of the defence forces of the country. The 
British Government had meanwhile sent to Palestine Sir 
John Hope Simpson, to make an exhaustive enquiry, par- 
ticularly into agricultural development. 

On October 20th the British Government issued a White 
Paper containing a complete statement of policy in regard 
to Palestine, simultaneously with the report of Sir John 
Hope Simpson, on immigration, land settlement and develop- 
ment. The White Paper reaffirms the two sides of the 
mandate: the obligation, that is, to secure the establish- 
ment of a Jewish national home in Palestine, and to do this 
without prejudice to the rights and position of the other 
sections of the population. Particular attention is devoted 
to agricultural policy, which is to be framed in such a way 
as to make more land available for both Jewish and Arab 
colonization. Attention is drawn to the relation between 
Jewish immigration and Arab unemployment, and though 
there is no intention to crystallize the Jewish national home 
at the present state of development, it is made clear that 
immediate further immigration must depend upon the 
extent of unemployment, both Arab and Jewish. A Legis- 
lative Council is proposed, consisting of the High Com- 
missioner, ten official and twelve unofficial members, it 
being understood that the High Commissioner will continue 
to have the necessary power to enable the Mandatory to 
carry out its obligations to the League of Nations. 

Widespread agitation has been caused throughout the 
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Jewish world by these decisions, which are interpreted by 
Zionist leaders as the abandonment of the idea of a Jewish 
national home, and the acceptance of the Arab point of 
view. It has been made clear by Mr Ramsay MacDonald 
and others that this interpretation is false, and that the 
statement does no more than affirm the necessity to restrict 
Jewish immigration to the absorptive capacity of a poor 
country, and the fact that land development and the im- 
provement of agricultural methods must precede further 
Jewish immigration unless Arab interests are to be en- 
dangered, and the double aspect of the mandate forgotten. 
(Actually, permits for 1500 Jewish immigrants have been 
passed for the six months after October Ist, 1930.) The 
Arabs have also protested, on the ground that they had 
hoped for even greater powers to be given to the Legislative 
Council. Christian Arab spokesmen have on the whole 
welcomed the White Paper. The Arab landlords are 
opposed also to the Mandatory Government’s intention to 
protect the tenantry against ejectment and excessive rents, 
and further to control the disposition of land. 

The Newman School of Missions has added three class- 
rooms and developed its library, and continues to attract 
students from all the missionary societies working in Syria 
and Palestine. 


EcGypt 


An attempt was made in the spring to negotiate a settle- 
ment of the constitutional question in Egypt, and the 
Egyptian Prime Minister and other delegates travelled to 
London in March to confer with the British Government. 
Agreement was reached on all points except that of the 
Sudan, in regard to which the negotiations broke down, 
though much good feeling was shown, and an ultimate 
solution is not unhoped for. Subsequently Nahas Pasha 
introduced into the Egyptian Parliament bills aimed at the 
previous administration and visiting with extraordinary 
penalties any future infringement of the constitution. These 
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bills were vetoed by King Fuad, and a government has since 
been formed under Sidky Pasha, Parliament being dis- 
solved. Rioting occurred in July, and the present Govern- 
ment is in the unhappy position of having little popular 
support, though strong palace backing. 

The question of religious liberty has been intimately 
connected with these political agitations. Steps were taken 
to bring before the British Government and the Egyptian 
delegation, in connexion with their negotiations, the need 
for greater clarification in the laws affecting religious freedom. 
Lord Cecil called attention in the London Times to the fact 
that while the Egyptian constitution states that liberty of 
conscience is absolute, no effective liberty existed in a case 
where a Mohammedan woman desired to change her religion. 

While the Egyptian delegation was in London two inci- 
dents took place in Egypt which graphically illustrated the 
limitations now placed on Christian work in that country. 
A prominent Egyptian Christian worker, himself a convert 
from Islam and known for many years for the wisdom and 
discretion characterizing his work, was accused of having 
publicly calumniated Islam, and was arrested, to the 
accompaniment of considerable agitation in the newspapers. 
His case is, as we write, not yet finished. The other incident 
was the arrest of Dr Fakhry, a Copt, who lectured at the 
American University on the position of women, and was 
similarly accused of having calumniated Islam. He was 
subsequently acquitted. Violent appeals in the press for 
the eradication of all Christian work from Egypt may 
perhaps owe a part of their origin to the desire of a political 
party to represent the party of Nahas Pasha as inadequately 
zealous in the defence of Islam, but the incidents, which 
caused great anxiety to the Christians of Egypt, illustrate 
the latent forces of fanaticism. Committees of the Inter- 
Mission Council and of the Near East Christian Council give 
continuous attention to the problem of safeguarding religious 
freedom, which is as acute in Egypt as in any other part of 
the world. 


SurvEY—EcGypt 
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The silver jubilee of the Nile Mission Press, celebrated 
in the spring, gave its many friends an opportunity of 
showing their appreciation of its twenty-five years of service. 

An important conference on the relation of the indigenous 
Churches to evangelism was held in Cairo at the end of 1929. 
It had originally been planned to make the conference 
representative of a large part of the Near East, but it was 
eventually decided to confine it to those working in Cairo 
or its neighbourhood. More than one hundred were present, 
including Greeks, Armenians, and a large representation of 
the Presbyterian, Anglican and Coptic Churches. Discussion 
ranged over such questions as the duty of evangelism, 
evangelistic methods, the use of Christian literature and the 
training of enquirers and converts. 

A student centre has been established in Cairo where 
Moslem enquirers can individually receive private lessons 
from an Egyptian Christian, one of the Gospels being the 
basis of study. Attention is directed on all hands to the 
willingness of the people to accept portions of Scripture. 


ERITREA AND ABYSSINIA 


Information has been received to the effect that Signor 
Mussolini has confirmed the edict that no Swedish mis- 
sionary is to be allowed a passport to return to Eritrea after 
furlough. A result of this is that some missionaries will 
stay on till death in order to carry on their work. Other 
missionaries will leave for Abyssinia, and the Waldensians, 
who are Italian Protestants, are invited to take charge of 
the work in Eritrea. The Italian Government, however, is 


. limiting the number of Waldensian missionaries to nineteen. 


The coronation of Ras Tafari as Emperor of Ethiopia 
(Abyssinia) took place in November in the Cathedral of 
St George, Addis Ababa. The ceremony was attended by 
dignitaries of many nations and Churches. 

Opportunities are increasing in Abyssinia for evangelistic 
work, both amongst Moslems and pagans. — 
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Nortu AFRICA 


The motor road between the Niger and the Mediterranean 
across the Sahara is now complete, and it is held that any 
driver, even little experienced, can traverse the desert from 
north to south. 

The religious feelings of the Moslems were excited in 
the summer in consequence of recent legislation indicating 
that the Berber districts should be continued to be governed 
according to Berber customs and usages. This would 
prevent the introduction of Islamic institutions and the 
Arabic language. Secular education is given in these 
districts in either French or Berber, by Frenchmen or 
Algerian Berbers. The Algerian Moslems are afraid that a 
wedge will be driven between two sections of Moslems, and 
allege that an attempt has been made to drive the Berbers 
into Christianity. 

Missionaries in Algeria report a growing indifference 
to religion among Moslems, particularly of the educated 
classes, due to their contact with European secularist 
movements of thought. 


GENERAL 


The Executive Committee of the Near East Christian 
Council met in April in Alexandria and devoted attention 
to evangelistic work, education, relations with governments, 
Christian literature, relations with the ancient oriental 
Churches, work for Jews and other subjects. Valuable 
material was collected by Bishop Linton as chairman of 
the Evangelistic Committee, and the value of literature in 
evangelism was emphasized. 

Evidence came from all parts of the area that destructive 
criticisms of Islam and the use of controversial methods 
were regarded as of doubtful value, and emphasis was laid 
on intensive individual work and the direct and simple 
approach of the Gospel. Important developments in 
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different parts of the field were described, and it was stated 
that there had been constant exchange of experience between 
the workers in different parts of the Near East in regard to 
evangelistic method. It was noted in several regions that 
the Jews seem more accessible and more interested than 
formerly in the Gospel. Witnesses from Egypt stated that 
converts and catechumens seemed free of some weaknesses 
prevalent among converts in the past, and attributed this 
to the increased emphasis laid on the spiritual and ethical 
content of Christianity. 

Mr Lee Vrooman of Smyrna, chairman of the Educational 
Committee of the Council, undertook a visit to schools in 
Turkey, Syria, Palestine and Egypt, holding conferences 
with workers. He found everywhere the sense of working 
in a time of rapid change. It is generally agreed that 
mission schools will never train any large proportion of the 
school population in any country of the Near East, and 
that therefore they must act as demonstration centres 
standing for high quality. Too little emphasis is laid in 
school curricula on the training of lay leaders in religious 
education, and too little expression given to religious ideals 
through practical social activity. 

Attention throughout the area is devoted to the danger 
of mission schools appearing as instruments of foreign pro- 
paganda. It is clear that a larger degree of common thought 
and action amongst the mission schools in the Near East 
has been made possible by the Council and Mr Vrooman. 

Experiments in rural work in four areas are being under- 
taken by the Near East foundation. One of the staff of 
the Tarsus college is giving attention to the problem of 
health education in schools of the Near East. A study 
of the effectiveness of mission schools in the area has been 
proposed to the Institute of Social and Religious Research. 

The American University of Cairo has published an 
Arabic edition of the Bible intended for Arabic-speaking 
teachers in secondary and village schools, whether of 
missions or of government. 
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The work of the Committee on Christian literature for 
Moslems continues to be conducted in Cairo by Miss 
Padwick with steadily increasing power and efficiency. 





VI. AFRICA 


WEsT AFRICA 


N our last year’s Survey we referred to interesting plans 
for co-operation between the missions and Government 
in SreERRA LEONE. The illness of the Director of Education, 
who was also acting as principal of Koyeima College, has 
affected seriously this scheme of education. The Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary Society has opened a hospital at Seg- 
bwema, with maintenance grants from the Government. 
The report of the Joint Mission of Enquiry appointed by 
the governments of LisEeRia and of the United States of 
America, and the League of Nations, has completed its 
report. The charges of domestic slavery in the hinterland, 
imposition of forced labour for private advantage and export 
of labourers overseas are stated to have been proved. 
Drastic action has since been taken by the Liberian Govern- 
ment to prohibit the abuses which have been revealed. 
The Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society has con- 
tinued to consolidate and continue the work of ‘ the prophet 
Harris’ on the French Ivory Coast. Fifty students of differ- 
ent tribes are now taking a three years’ course of training, 
others having already begun village work among their own 
people. Some 1500 children are in central village vernacular 
* catechism schools,’ where the curriculum is based on stories 
of our Lord, and 400 or 500 children have been drafted from 
these into four central official schools, subject to government 
inspection, where the teaching is in French. A girls’ school 
at Dabou run on school village lines is proving most success- 
ful. A ‘ readers’ campaign ’ has been adopted, each person 
on learning to read being urged to teach others. New 
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stations are continually being opened up. The work has 
the encouragement of the Governor of the province. 

A Christian Council has been founded in the Gotp Coast. 
The chairman is the Bishop of Accra, and the two secretaries, 
a European and an African, are Dr A. W. Wilkie and Mr 
J.C. de Graft Johnson, Assistant Secretary for Native Affairs. 
The chief business at the first meeting was the preparation 
of material for the Commission appointed by the Governor 
to report on the liquor traffic. 

The new constitution of the Prince of Wales’ College, 
Achimota, by which the college is transferred from Govern- 
ment to the control of a council (see Survey for 1929), has 
been approved by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and 
came into operation on April Ist. The principal, the Rev. 
A. G. Fraser, was appointed first president of the Council. 

The new Director of Education in NicErt1a has prepared 
an educational policy. Proposals were announced at the 
beginning of the year and were discussed with the missionary 
societies. Considerable dissatisfaction was expressed with 
some of the changes proposed, coming so soon after the 
Ordinance of 1926, which was expected to cover educational 
developments for a considerable time to come. The mis- 
sionaries were afraid lest the schemes for the development 
of higher education under Government might seriously pre- 
judice the work of missions in education, and reduce the 
amount of money available for grants for elementary educa- 
tion. The matter was discussed in London by the Director 
of Education with the Advisory Committee on Education in 
the Colonies, and he met also with some missionaries on 
furlough and representatives of the mission boards concerned. 
The resolutions of the Advisory Committee were accepted 
by the missionary societies as a satisfactory solution of the 
difficulties. A new educational ordinance was submitted to 
the Legislative Council in October for a first reading. 

Anxiety over this situation was a powerful factor in the 
decision to form a Christian Council for Nigeria. So far the 
attention of the Council has been given chiefly to the educa- 
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tion proposals, the question of liquor licences and the com- 
mission of enquiry into the Aba rising. 

In the beginning of December 1929 serious rioting broke 
out in the Owerri and Calabar provinces in South-East 
Nigeria, owing to a rumour that the Government intended 
to levy atax on women. There was actually no such inten- 
tion, but the action of some government agents gave colour 
to the belief, and mobs of women in Aba and other places 
attacked government offices and European premises. The 
movement was almost entirely confined to women, though 
probably it had the tacit sympathy of the men, who shared 
the general discontent over new taxation, the shortcomings 
of Native Courts and the low prices obtaining for palm 
produce, owing to the depression of all markets. In the 
attempt to restore order fifty-four Africans were killed and 
fifty-seven wounded, almost all women. A special com- 
mission was appointed by the Governor to investigate the 
causes of the disturbance. Some suggestions are made in 
the report of this commission with regard to taxation and 
the Native Court system. The commission further suggested 
that more attention should be given to the political influence 
of women. Suggestions were made at the time of the rising 
that the organization of the missionary societies or Churches 
had been used for these political objects, but the commission 
declares emphatically that they have no evidence of anything 
of the kind, and that the missionaries had acted rather as a 
stabilizing influence. 

The latest (688th) language in which the British and 
Foreign Bible Society has printed any portion of the Bible 
is Ogoni, spoken in Calabar, published in 1980. 

The most prominent subject of discussion at the Miango 
Conference in Northern Nigeria at the end of 1929 was the 
restriction of the work of missions in that territory. The 
subsequent year has, however, shown some improvement in 
the general situation. The Church of the Brethren has at 
last secured a site among the Bura people in the Biu division, 
and they hope to open work there at once. The whole 
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situation still engages the attention of the officers of the 
International Missionary Council. 

The International Colonial Exhibition held in Antwerp 
from April to November afforded an opportunity to the 
Protestant Missions in the Coneo to bring their work to the 
attention of many who would otherwise know nothing about 


it. The efforts of the Agent de Liaison in Brussels secured 
an effective exhibit. 


The finances of the Conseil Protestant du Congo took a 
more favourable turn when news was received in January 
that five of the American missions were hoping to increase 
their contributions by fifty per cent, and that a further 
considerable sum had been promised through the chairman 
of the International Missionary Council. The Congo is one 
of the three fields for study of the question of financial aid 
given to the indigenous Churches (see p. 7). 

With the death in March of the Rev. Joseph Clark, 
Congo missions lost the only missionary who had given fifty 
continuous years of service in the Congo. 

In Ancota the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the West Central Africa Mission, by Congregational 
Churches in North America, was celebrated in May at Bail- 
undo, the first station to be occupied. The two pioneers of 
the mission took their share in the festivities. The work is 
now carried on by the A.B.C.F.M. in co-operation with 
the United Church of Canada. The celebrations were a 
striking evidence of the growth of the Church, and were 
attended by a number of visitors from Canada and the United 
States. Thousands of Africans were accommodated in a 
temporary camp. Portuguese residents and officials attended 
to present their compliments to the Mission. An especially 
impressive feature was the great open-air communion service 
conducted by recently ordained African pastors. 


East AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


The publication of Decrees 167 and 168 in 1929 caused 
serious concern to all the missionary societies working in 
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PorTUuGUESE East ArFrica,! but in March 1980 a circular 
was issued to local administrators giving an official inter- 
pretation which considerably eased the situation. The 
circular states that vernacular Bibles, hymn-books and 
books necessary for worship are not prohibited, though the 
catechism and reading must be taught in Portuguese only. 
Catechists and evangelists who are now at work will be 
allowed to continue, even though they do not possess the 
second-grade certificate of the Portuguese schools, but all 
new men appointed must have this qualification. The mis- 
sions are steadily working towards the day when all their 
agents will have attained this or even a higher grade of 
education, but that day is not yet. 

At the opening of the new government college for training 
teachers at Manhica the Governor-General made appreciative 
reference to the work of the evangelical missions in the educa- 
tion of the Africans. The Evangelical Missionary Associa- 
tion is establishing a hostel at this school. 

In June discussions took place in London between the 
Anglican bishops in East Africa and representatives of British 
and German missions at work in the area, about the problems 
of missionary and educational work in East Africa. (An 
article representing the point of view of the German missions 
appeared in this Review in October 1980.) The conversations 
resulted in a proposal to form a Christian Council in Tangan- 
yika Territory. The Bishop of Masasi was asked to convene 
a meeting in Tanganyika of representatives of the different 
missions to consider the formation of such a Council. 

The year 1930 has been a difficult time for the Church in 
Kenya. The subject of the circumcision of girls was brought 
into public attention by a controversy over an action brought 
on behalf of a girl who had been forced to submit to the opera- 
tion. The decision in this case appeared to indicate that 
there was no protection under the law for a girl who did 
not wish to undergo the operation. The Kikuyu Central 


1 The decrees prohibited the use of the vernaculars in written form, and made 
onerous regulations regarding the qualifications of African preachers. 
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Association, a political organization, anti-Government, anti- 
Church and anti-white in its attitude, gave a new emphasis 
to this rite, which the progress of Christianity and civiliza- 
tion had been slowly discouraging. The Association made 
of it a matter of racial loyalty, suggesting that the effort to 
get rid of it was only an insidious attempt on the part of the 
white man to gain possession of Kikuyu lands. The leaders 
of the Scottish Mission decided that the time had come to 
take a firm stand, and they insisted that every one who 
worked for the mission should make a declaration against 
the practice, and also declare that he was not a member of 
the K.C.A., and would not join it until it ceased its anti- 
Church and anti-mission propaganda. Many Christians, 
though they disapproved of the rite, were not willing to 
sign their names to such a declaration, and the church 
membership dropped to a small number. Many teachers and 
other workers of the mission were suspended, and many out- 
schools were closed. The Africa Inland Mission and the 
Gospel Missionary Society suffered in the same way as the 
Scottish Mission; in fact, the brutal murder of a woman 
missionary of the A.I.M. early in January is supposed to 
have been connected with this disciplinary action. Towards 
the end of the year the Churches were gradually returning to 
normal. The Church Missionary Society’s work among the 
Kavirondo people was not affected. 

A new scheme prepared by the Director of Education for 
the organization of Native education in Kenya has been 
under discussion throughout the year. Certain Local 
Native Councils have evinced a strong interest in education, 
and have set aside from their own funds considerable sums 
to establish schools. No decision has yet been reached with 
regard to the type of school to be maintained by these 
councils; grants have occasionally been given by them to 
mission schools, but there is a tendency to desire schools 
of their own, which shall be entirely under their own control. 

The proposals for closer union of the East Africa terri- 
tories put forward by the Hilton Young Commission in 1929 
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are still under discussion. In June the Government issued 
a statement of its conclusions in two White Papers (Cmd. 
8578 and 8574) which will be submitted to a Joint Select 
Committee of the two Houses of Parliament. Opposition 
to the policy contained in the statement has been voiced 
by the European community in East Africa, and echoed by 
certain South African statesmen. 

The growth of the Church in Ucanpa continues, the 
number of baptisms in the two dioceses of Uganda and 
Upper Nile totalling 17,800 in 1929. There are those who 
recognize a danger in great expansion, namely, lack of depth. 
The present African clergy have not had the educational 
advantages of thousands of the younger generation, and this 
weakens their influence. It has been decided that from 
1981 all ordinands must be trained in English. It is hoped 
so to bring the clergy into line with the educated minds of 
the country. 


Soutu AFRICA 


The fate of General Hertzog’s Native Policy Bills remains 
still undecided. After reference to a select committee of 
both Houses the matter was, in May, postponed to the next 
session. This uncertainty has tended to have a paralysing 
effect on all efforts for Bantu development, and there are 
increasing evidences of unrest among the Natives. Amend- 
ments to the Riotous Assemblies Acts, proposed by the 
Minister of Justice, passed the House of Assembly on May Ist. 
The amendments, which were framed to deal with agitations 
among the Natives calculated to arouse hostility to the 
white people, were justified by their author in view of the 
widespread unrest, which he held to be largely due to 
communist influences. In January Clements Kadalie, the 
secretary of the Industrial and Commercial Workers’ Union 
(I.C.U.), was arrested after an abortive attempt to organize 
a strike of Native railway workers at East London. 

The Minister of Native Affairs announced in the House 
of Assembly on the 21st March the opening of a special 
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commission on Native Economic Affairs, the terms of refer- 
ence of which included the economic and social condition of 
Natives, the economic and social effect upon the European 
and coloured population of the residence of Natives in urban 
areas, and the question of public revenue and expenditure 
as it concerned the Native. The chairman of the Commission 
is Dr Holloway, head of the Government Department of 
Statistics, and the members appear to have been selected 
not for their knowledge of Native affairs so much as for their 
general experience and judgment. It is felt in circles most 
closely in touch with Native life that the terms of reference 
do not sufficiently relate to the heart of the Native economic 
problem, which is the deepening impoverishment of the 
Natives in their own home locations. 

A student Christian conference held at Fort Hare from 
June 27th to July 3rd was arranged by the Bantu section 
of the Student Christian Association, and was attended by 
both men and women. With the hundred and fifty Bantu 
students were some fifty or sixty European students, Dutch 
and English, from the universities and university colleges 
in South Africa, together with about seventy-five seniors, 
Bantu and European, including ministers of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. Other representatives came from India, 
America and Great Britain. The chairman of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation presided. This meeting, 
which made a great impression on those who took part, 
has occasioned considerable adverse comment in South 
Africa. 

Dr C. T. Loram returned to his post of Director of Educa- 
tion in Natal after ten years of distinguished service in the 
Native Affairs Commission. Mr J. W. Rheinallt Jones has 
taken up the work of Advisor of the Institute on Racial 
Relations in South Africa. 

The death of Principal James Henderson in July is a loss 
which will be felt not only by Lovedale but by the whole 
Christian Church in South Africa. The Archbishop of Cape 
Town, Dr W. M. Carter, has retired after long and valuable 
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service to white and black in South Africa. Professor Du 
Plessis of Stellenbosch, who attended the first meeting of the 
International Missionary Council in 1921, was found guilty 
in March by the Dutch Reformed Synod on four charges of 
heresy levelled against him by the Curatorium of Stellen- 
bosch, and dismissed from the chair of New Testament 
Exegesis in the theological college. The case has created 
widespread discussion, and is likely to be as important in its 
results as other cases of a similar kind elsewhere. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Theological College inaugurated 
two years ago has been transferred to Cape Town, where it 
will have the co-operation of the University. The Berlin 
Mission is opening new work in Mbabane (Swaziland). 

The great mining developments inaugurated at Ndola 
and other places in Northern Rhodesia appear certain to 
become a dominating factor in labour conditions in South 
and Central Africa, and the attention of missions in the 
neighbourhood has been directed to the questions of the 
care of the great labour colony which will be assembled, and 
of the far-reaching effects on Native life. 

The scheme for training Native doctors and nurses 
in South Africa is making slow progress. The Rockefeller 
Trustees promised a sum of £65,000 to initiate the work, but 
the offer has not been accepted by the South African 
Government, which would be committed to an equivalent 
expenditure. The scheme, however, formed the subject of 
a full discussion at a plenary session of the South Africa 
Medical Congress at Durban. 


GENERAL 


The International Committee on Christian Literature for 
Africa has made an encouraging start. The secretary, Miss 
Wrong, visited North America, Germany and Switzerland to 
confer with the mission boards, and spent also some weeks in 
Cairo studying the work of the Central Christian Literature 
Committee for Moslems. A quarterly bulletin is to be issued, 
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dealing with books about Africa, for the information of 
missionary literature committees and bookshops, and of 
individual missionaries, in Africa. 

The Executive Council of the Institute of African Lan- 
guages and Cultures met in October in Rome. The members 
were received by the Pope, who showed keen interest in the 
African peoples. A resolution on the use of the vernaculars 
in education was passed at this meeting to the effect that, as 
a general rule, during the first three years of school education 
instruction should be given exclusively in the mother tongue, 
and that even after a European language is begun the 
vernacular should still be a subject of study. This pro- 
nouncement has an obvious bearing on missionary work, and 
on certain of the policies of governments. 

The problems connected with the Indian communities 
in East and South Africa have not grown less during the 
year. Strong opposition has been raised by the Indians to 
new regulations for trading licences in the Transvaal, which 
are felt to restore the onerous conditions withdrawn during 
the previous successful negotiations conducted by Mr Sastri. 
Mr Sastri visited East Africa, and published his report in 
March, deploring the lack of mutual understanding between 
the Indian and European communities in Kenya, and advo- 
cating a common franchise roll, and the continuance of the 
official majority on the Kenya Council. 





VII. LATIN AMERICA 


> sefapre sepia the year 1930 was one of peace in 
MEXxIco, and some observers believe that the country 
is now entering on a period of stability and development. 
Although not yet a member of the League of Nations, 
Mexico has now appointed a diplomat to Geneva as ‘ ob- 
server ’ of League affairs. 
Religious freedom is generally observed ; following the 
settlement of 1929 with the Roman Catholic Church, in 
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1980 permission was given to nuns to re-enter the country, 
conditional or. their agreeing to observe the laws prohibiting 
community and convent life. In certain states, however, 
communist influence is strong, and every difficulty is placed 
in the way of Christian leaders, whether Roman Catholic 
or Protestant. From one state it is reported that every 
church is closed. Since the National Government has been 
preaching the doctrine of local responsibility, it is slow to 
interfere in such a case. 

The Mexico Conferences of the two Methodist Episcopal 
Churches united in July into one Church—the Methodist 
Church of Mexico—on the recommendation of a joint com- 
mittee representing the two Churches in the United States 
and in Mexico. The first general conference met in Septem- 
ber, when the first bishop of the new autonomous Church 
was elected and consecrated. All ministers are now native- 
born Mexicans. 

A National Christian Council has been formed in Mexico, 
into which has been merged the former Committee on 
Co-operation in Mexico. The participating bodies are 
the Methodists, Disciples, Congregationalists, Friends and 
Nazarenes. Departments of evangelism, Christian literature 
and social service have been organized. The executive 
secretary, Sr Baez Camargo, is giving most of his time to 
religious education. 

Whitsuntide of 1980 was observed in Mexico City as 
the nineteen hundredth anniversary of the first Christian 
Pentecost. There had been much study and prayer in 
preparation for Whitsunday, when large gatherings were 
held. A spirit of brotherliness, both individual and cor- 
porate, was marked, many misunderstandings were cleared 
away, and the influence of the day is believed to have been 
deep and lasting, especially in increasing co-operation 
between some of the Churches which had been drifting 
apart. A new building for the Union Evangelical Seminary, 
now in a rented building, has been planned in Mexico City 
on its own site of ten acres. 
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Mexico is one of the three fields selected by the Inter- 
national Missionary Council for study of the question of 
financial aid received by the indigenous Church (see p. 7). 

Some of the West Indian islands were again, in Sept- 
ember, visited by a destructive hurricane. Santo DomINGo 
was the chief sufferer, the capital being almost obliterated. 
There was great loss of life and many thousands were rendered 
homeless. The Protestant Episcopal Church reports the 
loss of two of its churches. Relief on a large scale was 
rapidly organized and sent from Cuba, Haiti, Porto Rico 
and the United States. 

Porto Rico itself has been largely rebuilt since it was 
devastated by the hurricane of 1928; it suffered compara- 
tively slightly in 1980. The new church buildings are more 
numerous and better than those they have replaced. The 
Evangelical Seminary, established in 1919, in which seven 
denominations participate, continues to draw students 
from all parts of the country; in 1930 Cuba, Santo Domingo 
and Venezuela have sent students to this, the largest seminary 
of its kind in Latin America. 

The United Christian Missionary Society, which in 1929 
worked out a plan for the self-support of its Jamaican 
Churches within six years, has in conjunction with the 
Porto Rican leaders formulated a similar programme for 
Porto Rico, to come into effect within ten years. This 
Church is rapidly growing towards independence, each of 
its two hundred congregations being in charge of an in- 
digenous pastor. 

Attention has been directed to CuBa and Haiti on account 
of the political unrest which has marked the year. In the 
former, owing to disturbances in which students took a 
leading part, martial law was established in November. In 
Haiti, which is virtually a United States protectorate, 
political unrest was yet more acute. The treaty of 1915 
between Haiti and the United States will expire in 19386, 
and the question of the future of the Republic is a burning 
one. Public education was a department in which Americans 
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were not associated with the Haitian Government by the 
treaty. Subsequently a department of ‘ Service Technique ’ 
was established, under American leadership, which provides 
rural and industrial schools. The government schools are 
not of a vocational type, and are in the hands of priests 
and nuns of the State Church. It is estimated that ninety- 
seven per cent of the population is illiterate. About ninety 
per cent of the population are Negroes. Protestant missions 
have opportunities for work in the rural areas. Many of 
the people are in fact animists, and there are large unoccupied 
districts in the interior. Opportunities for work in the 
cities are fewer. 

In British Guiana the Moravian Mission reports con- 
tinued progress. Three new stations were recently opened. 

In Surinam prolonged economic depression cripples the 
work. The population is too poor to support much that 
should be done. One European is working among 82,000 
British-Indians and one among as many Javanese immigrants. 

In six of the ten South American Republics uprisings 
or revolutions occurred in 1980. In the cases of Argentina, 
Bolivia, Chile and Ecuador, a peaceful settlement was 
soon established, the latter giving the President a vote of 
confidence. A revolutionary change, although not a revolu- 
tion, was the election of the first Liberal President for 
forty-five years in Colombia. In Brazil and Peru a state of 
civil war lasted for longer, and a series of military juntas 
took charge of the administration before a president was 
finally agreed upon and established. The outlook in Peru 
may be stormy, it is estimated, for some years to come. 
In all the cases the cause of upheaval may be traced to 
the personal ascendancy of the President, coupled with 
economic depression, and a growing sense of the responsi- 
bilities of democracy, stimulated by the experience of South 
American students who are increasingly exchanging visits 
with students of other lands. During the last two decades 
foreign investments in South America have increased enor- 
mously. Botween 1918 and 1928 United States’ invest- 
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ments alone increased from about two hundred million to 
over two thousand million dollars, chiefly as loans on the 
security of national assets, or for trading or other concessions. 
With the financial depression which has affected all the world 
came the discovery by the rank and file of the population 
that the country was deeply pledged. Only the strongest 
government, or one rooted in the confidence of the people, 
could stand against the resulting resentment. 

In Brazit the Methodist Episcopal Church (South) has 
granted full autonomy to the Methodist Church of Brazil, 
which held its first general conference in September and 
elected its first bishop. Evidence of the growth of the 
Church, and the ability of Brazilian leaders, was also seen 
at the first Latin American Baptist Convention, held in 
Rio de Janeiro in June, attended by four hundred delegates 
representing States from Mexico to Argentina.1 The im- 
migration of Japanese into Brazil still increases and offers a 
wide field for evangelism. 

In Cure, also, buildings and evangelistic work have 
been given over to the indigenous Church by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The attempt to make the Chilean 
Church self-supporting is hampered by the financial in- 
ability of the members, nearly all of whom belong to the 
poorer classes. Most Protestant missions have failed to 
reach the more well-to-do, and the educated. Yet the 
most vigorous religious movement in the country is that 
of the Pentecostal Church, which in about twenty years of 
growth has attained to a membership of ten thousand, and 
is wholly national in organization and completely self- 
supporting. It is reported that the younger members of 
the Methodist and Presbyterian Churches would welcome 
organic union. 

The chief problem for evangelical work in PErvu is the 
strong Roman Catholic influence on the Government, which 


1 While movements for evangelical co-operation are developing, especially in 
Mexico and Brazil, non-co-operating movements are also organizing, e.g. the Latin 
Baptists here mentioned, the Chilean Pentecostal movement and the Seventh-Day 
Adventist groups in Bolivia and Peru. 
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affects legislation, especially as regards education. The 
evangelical leaders have chosen to claim their rights as 
citizens in respect of the education of their children in the 
public schools, rather than to establish their own schools. 
Little had been done previously to train a Peruvian ministry, 
but in 1980 the Evangelical Union of South America and 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance co-operated in a 
Bible Institute, in a building lent by the Free Church of 
} Scotland Mission, and it is hoped to hold it anually. The 
. Methodist Episcopal Church, also, has raised funds to start 
and provide a teaching staff for a theological seminary. 
Mr Barbrooke Grubb, for forty years a missionary in the 
Paraguayan Chaco, died in May, and is greatly missed. 
A change in the personnel of immigrants into ARGENTINA 
7 may have far-reaching results. During the last decade the 
| percentage of immigrants from Latin countries has decreased 
from 78 per cent to 52 per cent, with a corresponding rise in 
the percentage of immigrants from Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany and so on, many of whom are Protestants. 



































VIII. THE PACIFIC AREA 


AMILIAR news comes from the Coox IsLanps— 

that the cleavage between the old and the coming 

generations is wide, and that Christian leaders realize that 

work among the young is essential. The situation in the 

Islands is again the familiar one that commerce and the 

inrush of western civilization have destroyed the old primitive 

f conditions. ‘Two foreign missionaries (L.M.S.) are at work, 

> and the Church is steadily growing towards self-support. 

It meets its pastors’ salaries and the upkeep of build- 

ings and contributes towards the support of the foreign 
missionaries. 

After a number of unhappy years, 1980 saw the estab- 

lishment of much happier political conditions in WESTERN 


Samoa. A conference between representatives of the 
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Government (New Zealand mandate), Samoan chiefs and 
members of the Mau (League of Samoans) came to an under- 
standing: temporary arrangements have been made for 
Samoan representation on the Legislative Council, and it is 
hoped soon to resuscitate the Fono of Faipules (Native 
Council). Missionaries of the London Missionary Society have 
played an invaluable part in bringing about better relations. 

The Methodist Missionary Society of Australia added 
to their work for indentured labourers in Rabaul, Fis1, by 
opening a new church for them in 1930. 

Workers in the NEw HEsRIDEs report that the wireless 
installation, by making possible advance news of coming 
storms, is breaking down belief in witchcraft and the power 
of the rain-maker and opening the way for the Gospel. The 
whole island group is steadily advancing towards a Christian 
way of life. A hospital is being built by the Melanesian 
Mission at Fiu, Mala. In a number of villages about Santa 
Cruz a native brotherhood has started work. 

In the GrLBERT IsLaANDs two problems face the Church : 
the tenacious hold of ancient custom and the annual de- 
parture of several hundreds of the younger men for work 
on the phosphate fields of Banaba (Ocean Island). With 
regard to the former, the lowering of moral standards 
through undesirable forms of dancing has become a point 
of issue between the Church and the younger people ; and 
as regards the latter, the same disintegrating effect on the 
island life results which has occurred in similar circumstances 
in other lands. 

A bill has been introduced into the United States Senate 
to grant the PxiLiprine IsLanps a modified measure of 
independence during a period of ten years. The bill was 
approved by a committee of the Senate. The National 
Christian Council has given attention to the subjects of 
work among illiterate groups, to the relation of public school 
teachers to the Church, and to the women’s movement for 
purer social life, launched in the Islands in 1929. It has 
published a directory of Philippine missions, and a new church 
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hymnal for the use of all the missions. Whitsuntide was 
widely celebrated as the nineteen hundredth anniversary 
of the first Christian Pentecost. 

Papua has suffered heavily from the decline in exports 
resulting in the fall of copra prices, and the Neuendettelsau 
Mission reports great poverty in the community under their 
care. The Government (Australian mandate) is encouraging 
by bonuses the cultivation of other food-stuffs. An illus- 
trated translation of the Pilgrim’s Progress has been issued 
in the Tubetube language for Papuans. The Dutch missions 
report encouraging progress ; their one training school cannot 
supply the number of teacher-evangelists required. 

The Basel Society records steady growth in Borneo. 
The population in the interior is scattered and needs more 
schools and itinerant preachers than are at present avail- 
able. Itinerant medical work has been conducted in the 
interior by motor-boat. 

The Methodist Missionary Society of Australia has 
suffered by the wrecking during the year of three missionary 
boats, the MacBride, the Bromilow and the John Wesley, in 
the Torres Strait region. The John Williams V, for work in 
the London Missionary Society’s stations in the South Seas, 
was launched from Grangemouth, Scotland, in May. 

As a sequel to the Bleakley report, issued in 1929 on the 
conditions among the aboriginal tribes of Central Australia, 
a scientific expedition was sent by the Australian National 
Research Council, with the aid of a Rockefeller Foundation 
grant, to make an anthropological and ethnological study of 
these tribes, and the Australian Board of Missions (Anglican) 
has accepted the offer of a medical man and his wife to work 
in the territory. 





IX. THE JEWS 


R CONRAD HOFFMAN, the new secretary of the 
International Committee on the Christian Approach 
to the Jew, began work in September. Among the most 
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urgent tasks before the Committee are a survey of the field, 
and the co-ordination of the existing organizations, and the 
more adequate provision of Christian literature for Jews. 

Consequent upon the union of the Church of Scotland 
and the United Free Church in October 1929, the Jewish 
mission committees have been amalgamated. There are now 
two boards, one appointed by the General Assembly, the 
other elected by the women of the Church for work among 
Jewish women and girls. The General Assembly in May 
last decided on a forward movement in the interests of 
all the work at home and abroad. One hundred and forty- 
two agents (including wives of missionaries) are employed 
in evangelistic, educational and medical work in Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Prague, Budapest, Cluj-Kolozsvar, Alexandria, 
Jaffa, Tiberias and Safad. Support is also given to the 
Dutch Society for Israel for work in Amsterdam. An 
increase is noted in the number of girls in the Girls’ Home 
at Budapest, in spite of high fees. 

In Warsaw, PoLanD, the work among the Hebrew com- 
munity is promising, particularly in the university. Mild- 
may Mission stations have been opened at Siret and Cernanti, 
Roumania. In Chisinan, BEssaraBia, where so many 
pogroms against the Jews took place in former years, an 
energetic Hebrew Christian community has sprung up. 

The greatest change is in TurRKEy, at Constantinople. 
Successful mission work has been carried on in that city— 
except during the years of the great war—since 1842. All 
work there has now been closed down. After the war the 
two Scottish Churches united to develop work along educa- 
tional lines, and evangelistic activity was also resumed. 
Three years ago the authorities issued an injunction against 
Christian teaching, but, on representations made to the 
Education Department, the prohibition was withdrawn. 
The appointment of a certain number of Turkish (Moslem) 
teachers was, however, demanded—the mission paying the 
salaries, although the appointments were made by the Turks. 
More recently, intimation was made of the appointment of 
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more Moslems to the staff and also of a Moslem director, 
while at the same time notification was given that Christian 
teaching would have to cease from the current winter. In 
the circumstances, only one course was left open to the 
Committee—withdrawal from the work. 

In PALESTINE women evangelists have been appointed 
—a new line of activity. Medical work in Tiberias is 
developing, particularly among women and children. 

In Cairo, Ecypt, the English College has grown in a 
remarkable way, and efforts are being made, with the help 
of the High Commissioner, to raise a sum of £80,000 for 
extension. New schools are also being built in Teheran, 
PERSIA. 

The Church Mission to Jews has now two hundred 
missionaries in their different fields, one-third of whom are 
- Hebrew Christians. One of the most interesting events of 
the year in the work of this society has been the journeys 
of a missionary in AByssInia, and the discovery of settle- 
ments of Falasha Jews living in high mountain altitudes, 
where they had fled to escape persecution during the Mahdist 
invasion. A school and field hospital are established there, 
and the infant Church founded in 1859 has now grown into 
a strong Christian community. 

In GerMaANy, where anti-Semitic feeling is strong, and 
the consequent aloofness of the Jewish people makes personal 
contacts particularly difficult, the four missionary societies 
working among the Jews have united in a fellowship. For 
several years they have held regular conferences for the 
enlightenment of Christian people. The last meeting held 
in Stuttgart in May 1980 was remarkable not only for its 
strong academic element (100 students and 10 lecturers) 
and for the excellence of the speeches and discussion, but 
also for the fact that Martin Buber, one of the most dis- 
tinguished and spiritual leaders of Jewry, addressed the 
assembled Christians, taking for his subject ‘ The Soul of 
Jewry.’ 

The missionary societies of Germany, Scandinavia, 
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Holland and Switzerland have formed an association—the 
Institutum Delitzschianum—with headquarters at Leipzig, 
under the presidency of Professor D. Dr Leipoldt, and the 
directorship of Dr von Harling, which provides a spiritual 
centre for missionary work on the continent of Europe. 

The Mildmay Mission records a year of real progress 
both at home and abroad. The work of evangelization 
amongst all sections of the community has gone on steadily 
in the Jewish quarters in London and in the provinces. 





X. THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


HEN the procurators-general of the fourscore religious 
Orders having foreign missions were received by the 
Pope in an audience in celebration of his sacerdotal jubilee, 
in his address three points were emphasized : that mission- 
aries should have no dealings with nationalism, but devote 
themselves to spiritual issues; that they should avoid 
secular matters and occupy themselves with ‘the things of 
God’; and that they should ever remember to pray for 
unity in the Church. Unity was also the subject for prayer 
appointed for January in the list for twelve months issued 
by the Pope at the beginning of the year. October 19th was 
set apart as a day of prayer for missions. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Faith at its 
annual meeting in Rome, when considering the possibilities 
of advance during the decade 1980 to 1940, looked with 
confidence to achieving a general fund of 200,000,000 lire,} 
to be administered from Rome annually, by 1940. During 
the seven years of the present pontificate gifts to the Society 
in the United States have increased by four hundred per cent, 
from $350,000 to $1,400,000. The United States in 1929 
provided over one-third of the 66,000,000 lire received by 
the Society. In Switzerland, in Czechoslovakia and especi- 
ally in Poland interest is noticeably increasing. France 

1 £2,000,000 ; $10,000,000. 
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reported an organization of the Society in every diocese, 
but confessed to a weakness in supporting them. Italy, on 
the other hand, has organizations of the Society in only a 
fraction of the dioceses, but has recently been stimulated to 
increase the number. Mission lands contributed 1,000,000 
lire, often the gifts of the poor, as when a group of Zulu 
women banded themselves together to contribute. 

A list of the Orders having over one hundred missionary 
priests at work was published in August. The Jesuits lead 
with 1258, followed by the Paris Society with 1110 and 
the Franciscans with 968. 

The year has seen advance in many directions. One 
new world movement was launched from the Benedictine 
Abbey of St Andrew Lophem lez Bruges in Belgium and is 
likely to have great results. The movement— Contempla- 
tion and the Apostolate ’—sets out to secure the ‘ adoption ’ 
of missionary territories by monasteries of contemplation 
(e.g. Trappists, Carmelites) at the home base, to be made 
the subject of constant prayer ; it also looks to establishing 
‘ monasteries of contemplation ’ in mission lands. The idea 
has been acclaimed everywhere. Already over 150 terri- 
tories have been so ‘ adopted’ by communities in Canada, 
the United States, Great Britain and Ireland. Requests 
have also come in from missionary bishops asking for con- 
templative foundations in forty-three dioceses. 

The Society of the Divine Word has established a mission 
house in England, an apostolic house in Switzerland, a 
clerical novitiate in Poland and a lay-brother novitiate 
in Czechoslovakia. A new foundation, the Society of St 
Patrick for Foreign Missions, was started in Ireland, 
and has sent seven priests to Calabar. An extremely 
practical movement, founded in 1927, has developed greatly 
during 1930. The ‘ Miva’ (Missions-V erkehr-Arbeitsgemein- 
schaft) is a German organization for providing missions 
with modern means of transport. Motor-cars have been 
provided for different parts of Africa, motor-boats for 
African and South American river traffic, and the latest 
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provision is that of a hydroplane for the Solomon Islands, 
and a training in flying for the priest-aviator. 

New mission fields have been opened up in Liberia (the 
Las Palmas mission had been abandoned for eighty-seven 
years), in the Southern Shan States, Burma, and in Eastern 
Papua; and new vicariates have been formed in every 
continent by division of vicariates which through growth 
of the work had become over large. Many of the new 
districts have been put in charge of indigenous priests. 

The society concerned with finding and training in- 
digenous clergy—the Pontifical Society of St Peter the 
Apostle—was recently co-ordinated with the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith. Both have now headquarters in 
the Vatican, and the secretary-general of each society is on 
the general council of the other. The same co-ordination is 
being carried out in every country. 

A summarized study of the situation in each country 
regarding the indigenous clergy appeared during the year. 
Curna leads, partly owing to the vigorous policy of the 
Apostolic Delegate, Mgr Costantini, in keeping to the fore 
the developing of Chinese clergy. Eleven Chinese have been 
consecrated bishops (three of the six consecrated at Rome in 
1926 have already died), and there are about 1870 Chinese 
priests. The two first bishops from Szechwan were con- 
secrated during 1930, Mgrs Wang Wen-chen and Francois 
Wang. The vicariate of Pao-ting with 75,000 Christians has 
been ceded by the Lazarists to Chinese clergy. 

JAPAN is not comparable with China. There is only one 
Japanese bishop. The French priests of the Paris mission, 
the leading mission in the country, are critical of their 
Japanese colleagues. 

In Korea also the French priests are said to look with 
critical eyes on the Korean priests, and would be unwilling 
to work under them as bishops. Vicariates are, however, 
being divided, and some are put under Korean priests. 

Inp1a and CEYLON, also, are not so far advanced as 
China ; vacancies are still being filled with European bishops. 
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However, a new diocese in South India has recently been 
formed and put into the hands of Indian clergy under the 
care of an Indian bishop. 

In Inpo-Curna, in spite of an unusually large number of 
Indo-Chinese clergy, and their tried worth, there is no 
indigenous bishop, due, it is alleged, to the colonial policy 
of the Government (France). 

In Soutn America the first four candidates for the 
Surinam priesthood have begun their preliminary studies, 
and will later go to Rome for theological study. 

In InponEs14 the Dutch Capuchins in Sumatra are alive 
to the need of an indigenous clergy and are doing all they 
can towards developing it. It is proposed, also, to start a 
major seminary in the Gilbert Islands to serve a wide area, 
and a training centre for catechists in North Borneo. 

In the PuuipPines political circumstances and the 
Aglipayan schism have hampered the development of an 
indigenous clergy, but better things are hoped for from the 
new educational activity of the Lazarists. 

Altogether, 5537 of all races in the missions are being 
educated for the priesthood by bursaries from the Society 
of St Peter the Apostle. During the present pontificate 
the number of territories under indigenous supervision has 
increased from 4 (all in India) to 21 (12 in China, 8 in India, 
1 in Japan). 

Major seminaries which look to providing indigenous 
priests have also been opened, or are in course of erection 
in Hankow (Franciscans), in Hong Kong (Irish Jesuits), in 
the Malabar district of South India (Jesuits) and in Tanana- 
rivo (Jesuits). The first Capuchin and first Jesuit from the 
Panjab were ordained in August. The first two Disciples 
of the Lord, the Order founded at Suanhwafu in 1928, 
were professed in April. Four Africans in the Gabon 
vicariate were ordained in May, after a long training, ex- 
tending to twenty years in one case. A Zulu has been 
admitted a brother of the Congregation of the Oblates of 
Mary Immaculate. A new building for training African 
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lay brothers has been opened in Uganda and one for coloured 
lay brothers in Pofadder (Orange Free State). This is the 
first institution for men of this community, and follows the 
founding of the sisterhood for coloured girls in the same State. 

Women of all races are entering the religious life. The 
year saw the founding in the Hangchow vicariate of 
Daughters of the Sacred Heart, who travel in groups of 
three to teach and care for the sick. The Kongmoon 
vicariate (Kwangtung) is starting a novitiate for Chinese 
sisters in connexion with the Maryknoll Sisters. The first 
novices of the Missionary Benedictine Sisters of the Wonsan 
Congregation (Korea) have been received, and in Indo-China 
a body of Carmelite nuns, European and Annamite, have 
founded a new Carmelite convent. 

In Nigeria the first African sister has entered the sister- 
hood of Our Lady of the Apostles, and two African with 
two French sisters have started a convent of St Joseph 
of Cluny. At Lemfu, Congo, four postulants have been 
received, and after a long training four Africans took the 
veil of the Congregation of the Little Servants of the Child 
Jesus in the vicariate of Bangweolo. Several postulants 
have been received into the new convent of Mary Immaculate 
in Kenya—£80, corresponding to the lobola price, having 
been paid for each to parents disappointed of bridegrooms. 

The year has seen a steady advance in general education. 
The new Catholic University of Peiping is in course of 
building by the American Benedictines. An affiliated school 
for girls is to be opened shortly. The difficulties before 
Christian educationists in China (see pp. 19-20) affect Roman 
Catholics as well as Protestants, and a spirited protest 
against the new school regulations was issued by the Chinese 
Catholic Youth Association of Peiping in the name of 284,793 
Roman Catholic students in China and abroad. They said : 
* We demand to the very limit our rights of Chinese citizen- 
ship.’ As recorded above, a later regulation modified the 
severity of the earlier. The Catholic University of Tokyo 
is also in building. . 
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The appointment of H.E. Archbishop Arthur Hinsley as 
Apostolic Delegate to Africa, after having spent two years 
in the continent as Papal Visitor on the schools question 
in the British dependencies, has led to a reorganizing of 
educational personnel and reconsideration of policy. Father 
Bernard Huss, the head of the Mariannhill mission, with its 
well-known agricultural work, was a recipient of a Carnegie 
Foundation Award in 1929, which has enabled him to spend 
1930 touring in the United States, Ireland, Germany and 
Italy studying rural problems. A teachers’ training college 
has been opened at Amisano, Gold Coast, offering a four 
years’ course. 

The mass movement in the Belgian Congo, noticed in 
the last Survey, is continuing, several provinces being now 
almost entirely Christian. In Uganda the death in December 
1929 of the founder of the Malachite movement has led to 
a number of members entering the Roman Church. The 
Jacobite Archbishop, Mar Ivanios, Metropolitan of the 
Bethany Congregation of Jacobite Monks in Malabar, 
together with his assistant bishop and a number of members 
of the Order, have also entered the Roman Church. The 
Order seceded from the Roman Church four centuries ago. 
The first All-India Conference of Catholics met at Mangalore 
in May. There will be those who regret the decisions taken 
to demand Catholic representation at the Round-Table 
Conference, and special safeguards, with recognition of 
Canon Law, to be insérted in any new constitution for India. 

Medical missionary work is developing. The corner 
stone of the first building of the Malabar Catholic Hospital 
at Ernakulam was laid in 1930, and a maternity centre was 
opened in Dacca, where two medical sisters will supervise also 
the registration and training of indigenous midwives. The 
Franciscan missionary nuns of Mary are starting a hospital 
in Tokyo, and the Polish Lazarists are about to open a 
medical station in the Chengtingfu vicariate. 

Missionary interest is spreading rapidly among students, 
who now have associations in a number of countries for 
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studying and giving practical help to missions. The 
Fédération Frangaise des Etudiants Catholiques held its tenth 
national congress in Algiers in April, attended by some four 
hundred French and over one hundred African students, at 
which the most popular figure was that of a young African 
law graduate from Dahomey. The outcome of the congress 
was a determination to foster missionary knowledge and 
interest in various practical ways, such as organizing study 
groups, getting into touch with students of one’s own 
faculty in overseas universities and resuscitating a move- 
ment of prayer for missions. The Belgian association, 
‘Aucam’ (Association Universitaire Catholique d’ Aide aua 
Missions), celebrated the fifth anniversary of its foundation 
by holding its first congress at Louvain in April. The 
congress was considered a great success. It was attended 
by all the Belgian bishops and by about one thousand 
students, both men and women. During its short life 
*‘Aucam ’ has done some good and constructive work, chief 
of which is the creation of ‘ Fomulac’ (Fondation Médicale 
de l Université de Louvain au Congo), which has established 
two hospitals, each with a training school and welfare centre, 
in Belgian Congo. ‘ Aucam’ has also founded a chair of 
Japanese history at Louvain. Three commissions were 
formed as the outcome of the congress: one for studying 
race contacts; the second, to explore the possibility of 
scientific collaboration between scholars in Europe and 
missionaries overseas ; and the third, to consider the estab- 
lishment of some social organization for rural communities 
now a prey to communist agitators. 

The student organizations of Germany and America 
(Akademischer Missionsbund and Catholic Students’ Mission 
Crusade) likewise have increased both in enthusiasm and 
membership. 

The seventh International Academic Congress for 
Missions was held in September at Lyublyana, Yugoslavia. 
The eighth Semaine de Missiologie was held at Louvain in 
August, the subject for the week being Conversion. The 
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wide treatment possible in such a subject led to a wider 
diffusion of thought than had marked the earlier gatherings. 

The death of the great missionary bibliographer, Dr 
Robert Streit, O.M.I., in July is a severe loss. He had 
published five volumes of Bibliotheca Missionum, and pre- 
pared material for completing the work which may run into 
five more volumes. The Italian missionary quarterly I 
Pensiero Missionario, started in 1929, has made good its 
claim to stand alongside the existing French and German 
quarterlies, Revue d’Histoire des Missions and Zeitschrift 
fiir Missionswissenschaft. A scholarly review in English is 
still awaited. 

This Survey cannot close without reference to the heavy 
losses sustained by the missions in China. The mission at 
Lihsien (Kansu) was destroyed during the Musalman sack 
in October; many Chinese were killed and missionary 
priests were wounded. The Church has also suffered raids 
and loss in several centres in Fukien. The cathedral at 
Nanning (Kwangsi) has been hit and badly damaged by a 
Cantonese airplane bomb, many Chinese being killed and 
injured by the falling masonry. During the year, up to the 
date of writing, 85 priests and 10 nuns (5 being Chinese) 
were captured by bandits, and 5 of the priests were killed, 
others suffering torture; some have been released, but 
upwards of a score were still in captivity at the end of 
November. 

Yet all reports agree that the cause of Christ is pro- 
gressing in China, undeterred by martyrdom and by material 
loss, and the Church looks with confident faith to the 
future. 





XI. GENERAL AND CONCLUSION 


WO important developments in international missionary 
co-operation are to be recorded, in the appointment 

of Dr Conrad Hoffmann by the International Missionary 
Council as a secretary of its Committee on the Christian 
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Approach to the Jew, and the opening of the Depart- 
ment of Social and Industrial Research and Counsel 
at Geneva by Mr J. Merle Davis and Dr O. Iserland. 
The appointment of Dr Hoffmann, who began work in 
September, is directly due to the Budapest-Warsaw con- 
ferences of 1927, and the action taken thereafter by the 
Jerusalem meeting in 1928. Mr Merle Davis and Dr Iserland 
began work in Geneva in September, and have already 
entered into cordial relationships with the different inter- 
national bodies whose headquarters are at Geneva, with a 
number of missionary societies in Great Britain and on the 
Continent of Europe, and with Christian councils and groups 
of individuals in different parts of the world. 

Dr John R. Mott, chairman of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, undertook in the winter of 1929-80 a visita- 
tion of the mission boards of North America, together with 
a@ comprehensive presentation of the missionary call to 
university students. Subsequently he visited the Balkans, 
Switzerland, Holland, Germany and Scandinavia, and spent 
two months in Great Britain and Ireland, where his work 
was principally with the mission boards, with groups of 
laymen and with the universities. His own record of this 
work appears in the present number (pp. 92-118). 

The sixteenth Continental Missionary Conference was 
held at Bremen from May 22nd to 26th. For the first time 
since the war the French Protestant missions were repre- 
sented. The subjects of discussion were the conflict with 
secularism, Church and mission, illustrated mainly from 
experience in Java, missions and social problems—a paper 
which was published in the International Review of Missions 
for October—and missions and governments in Africa. The 
Baroness van Boetzelaer, a vice-chairman of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, raised a proposal which received 
much support, that the Continent of Europe should have 
a secretary on the staff of the International Missionary 
Council. The difficulties in the way were, however, felt to be 
too great for the Conference to take any steps in the matter. 
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The Herrnhut missionary week, which is held every three 
years, has become an important feature of missionary life in 
Germany. The meeting this year was held from October 
18th to 17th, and was attended by representatives of all the 
German missions and some visitors from other countries. 
The principal subjects of study were syncretism on the 
mission fields, especially in India ; the teaching of the Bible 
in missionary theological seminaries ; and the building up 
of Christ’s Church, with special reference to the primitive 
people of Africa. Time was allowed for sectional meetings, 
and the whole conference provided a most useful opportunity 
for exchange of views. 

The officers of the International Missionary Council, with 
the exception of Mr Speers, Dr A. L. Warnshuis and Miss 
Esther Strong, met in London in May. 

The house adjoining Edinburgh House in London has 
been presented to the Conference of British Missionary 
Societies by Mr E. S. Lamplough, and the enlarged premises 
provide excellent national and international headquarters for 
missionary co-operation. 

The Lambeth Conference of the Anglican communion 
met in London in July and August. Its principal findings 
relate to the doctrine of God, to the bearing of the Christian 
message and spirit on certain outstanding modern problems, 
to the question of Christian unity and the relation of the 
Anglican communion to it. While advance was made in 
regard to union with the Orthodox Churches of the East, the 
opinion in the Evangelical Free Churches is generally held 
that in their direction no advance has been made. In regard 
to the problems of union in the main mission fields, notably 
in South India, cordial support was given, and no barrier 
was set up to the consummation of the union proposed. 
The Wesleyan Conference took similar action, commending 
the proposals, and suggesting amendment on certain points. 
The Church of Scotland through a special committee has 
offered sympathetic criticism of the whole proposals. 
Opinion has been hostile to the scheme in Congregational 
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circles and in the advanced Anglo-Catholic sections of the 
Church of England. 

The death of Lord Davidson of Lambeth, formerly 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was mourned not least in mis- 
sionary circles, which knew his life-long devotion to the 
missionary cause and warm support of inter-denominational 
missionary co-operation. 

Representatives of the Congregational Churches of the 
world met for their decennial convention in England in 
July. The relation of the Churches to world peace and 
church union, and the contribution they could make to the 
cause of temperance and to solving unemployment and other 
economic problems were among the subjects discussed. 

A Conference of the principal officers of the Salvation 
Army, meeting in London in November, passed several 
resolutions changing the constitution of the Army in some 
important respects, including the fixing of a retiring age of 
70 years for a General, who should be elected, not nominated ; 
the holding of property by a Trust, not by the General ; 
and the constitution of a Board of Arbitration to deal with 
questions arising between the General and his (or her) officers. 

The view of medical missions put forward in the report 
of the Indian Survey Committee on Medical Mission Work 
in that country was adopted by the British Advisory Board 
on Medical Missions, which in February issued a statement 
on medical mission policy. The statement declares medical 
mission work to be integral to the missionary purpose, and 
special attention is devoted to the need for relating the 
indigenous Churches more closely to the work of medical 
missions. The Church Missionary Society has issued a 
valuable restatement of its medical mission policy. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society reported at its 
annual meeting in 1930 a sale of 12,175,292 copies of the 
Scriptures in the previous twelve months, an increase of 
775,752 copies on the previous year. The most remarkable 
figures are those for China. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society circulated 5,300,000 copies, an increase of more than 
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1,250,000 above the previous year. The circulation through 
the British, Scottish and American agencies added together 
would reach 13,500,000. Among the new languages into 
which the Scriptures have been translated are eight African 
tongues, while the American Bible Society has translated 
the first four Gospels into two languages of the American 
Indians, the Psalms into a new Bolivian dialect, and the New 
Testament into Benga, the West African lingua franca. 

The International Labour Conference held in Geneva in 
June passed the Forced Labour Convention, a development 
of the highest importance for Native welfare in Africa and 
other backward territories. The provisions of this Conven- 
tion were fully described by Lord Lugard in this Review for 
October 1980. The International Labour Office has set up 
an office in China, under the charge of C. S. Chan, whose 
headquarters will be Nanking. 

In the fight against the sale and use of narcotic drugs, 
the most important event in the year was the session of the 
League of Nations Advisory Committee on Opium, which 
has at last agreed that the time has come for a classified list 
of the world’s total legitimate requirements of narcotic drugs 
to be drawn up, and further, that each State in future must 
be ready to limit its own output according to an agreed 
schedule. This simple proposal has been made from time 
to time during the last six years, but has only now been 
accepted. A feature of the Advisory Committee’s meeting 
was the revelation of the appalling ravages resulting from the 
illicit traffic in drugs in Cairo, and of the participation of 
European firms in this degrading traffic. The fifth Com- 
mittee of the League reported in September its agreement 
with the views of the Advisory Committee, and stated that 
‘the practical realization of a plan for drug limitation by 
means of a Convention adopted by all countries should now 
be the first point on the programme of the League in this 
matter.’ A new conference on the limitation of the manufac- 
ture is to be held in May 1931, and a preliminary meeting 
of manufacturing countries met in London in October and 

6 
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November. It decided that the Conference of 1981 should 


be open to all States, members or non-members of the 
League. 


Having read this Survey, can we say what are the out- 
standing things in the missionary world of to-day? They 
appear to us to be these: The fact, referred to in the Intro- 
duction, of the increasing world unrest, in the midst of which 
the Church is set and must work; the recognition of this 
fact by the Church and her endeavour to rethink and restate 
her unchanging message in terms of the need of to-day; a 
growing desire for church union expressed in a sincere search 
for means to gain it ; a steady assumption of responsibility 
by the younger Churches; a deeper understanding of the 
possibilities of Christian education; and a deeper under- 
standing, too, of the need for evangelism as the only means 
not only of growth but of existence. 

W. P. 
M. M. U. 
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EVANGELISM IN PERSIA 
By tHE Ricut Rev. J. H. LINTON, D.D., Bishop in PErRsIA 


ERSIA is in area about 628,000 square miles. That 

is, it is about three times the size of France. A 
census Official recently told me that when their returns are 
completed they expect to find the population will be about 
twelve to fifteen millions, say one-third of the population 
of Great Britain. The missionary staff in all Persia is about 
170, including wives. That is, about one missionary to 
seventy or eighty thousand people. But we are not equally 
distributed over the country. We are usually congregated 
in the large towns, and there are great areas of village popula- 
tion and nomadic tribespeople who are not being evangelized. 
Also, to be quite fair, there are some extensive deserts in 
Persia where the population is so scant as to make missionary 
work impracticable. 

The great majority of the people of Persia profess and 
call themselves Moslems. They are of the Shiah sect and 
therefore are unorthodox in various particulars. This does 
not mean that Islam is a vital force in Persia ; the present- 
day world-wide secular outlook is far more dominant. But 
the background of their thinking is Islamic, and it is to 
these people that this article chiefly refers in discussing 
evangelism. There are also colonies of Jews, e.g.in Hamadan, 
where is the reputed tomb of Esther and Mordecai ; also in 
Teheran, Isfahan and other large cities. And there are 
Parsis (i.e. Zoroastrians), chiefly in Yezd and Kerman. 
There is missionary work also among these Jews and Parsis. 
In the north-west of Persia there used to be a strong settle- 
ment of Syrian and Assyrian Christians, but their numbers 
have been greatly eee: owing to the ravages of the 
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great war. There are Armenian communities also, both in 
the north-west and in Teheran, Isfahan and other places. 

But it is strangely difficult to give a true picture of 
Persia, for it is changing with kaleidoscopic rapidity. But 
just that very fact, perhaps, helps to picture it. It is 
changing. Under the regime of Reza Shah Pahlevi, ‘ Pro- 
gress’ has become one of the watchwords of the country. 
For example, roads are being constructed with feverish 
rapidity all over Persia, from the Caspian to the Persian 
Gulf, and from Iraq to the borders of Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan. Motor transport is comparatively safe and 
rates of hire are reasonably economic. Aeroplanes carry 
passengers and mails between the most important cities, 
and the Persian Air Mail links up at Bushire with the 
Imperial Airways. A letter posted in London may be 
delivered in Isfahan in five days. A few years ago famine 
in a considerable part of Persia was averted through the 
efficiency of the transport service, as wheat was expeditiously 
brought to the needy areas. 

In education, too, Progress is the watchword. The 
Persian Government is opening village schools on a wide 
scale throughout the whole country, and middle schools in 
all the larger towns. The university in Teheran is probably 
less efficient in its own sphere than any other branch of the 
educational service. The Government sends a number of 
students every year to study in the universities of the West. 
Persia is determined to wipe out the stain of illiteracy among 
all classes. 

National unity is another aim of the Shah. Now, think 
of a country three times the size of France, with such 
widely diverse elements as are found in Persia: from the 
cultured, educated gentleman in the capital who speaks two 
or three European languages, to the nomadic tribespeople, 
speaking their own dialects which few outside the tribe 
understand. Though here again, many of the young tribal 
chiefs have been educated in England or on the continent 
of Europe. Add to these the Kurds, Armenians and Syrians, 
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each speaking their own tongue, and you will sympathize 
with the Shah in his insistence that all schools shall use 
the Persian language as the vehicle of instruction up to a 
certain school standard. How otherwise could he hope to 
attain to a national unity, with such a Babel of languages ? 
Now, where a country has set progress and national unity 
so clearly in the forefront of its ambition, it is certain that 
there will be difficulties for some, especially for old-established 
interests, whether tribal or sectional, commercial or phil- 
anthropic, which existed under the older and less progressive 
regime. There are other reasons, too, which do not here 
concern us, why there have been greater restrictions, e.g. 
in political, social and economic affairs. Sometimes, too, 
missionaries find it less easy than before to carry on their 
various activities in their educational, medical and welfare 
centres. For example, the Persian Government in its desire 
for efficiency bids fair to outdo the British Government in 
its craze for statistical returns from schools and hospitals. 

The feeling of freedom is affecting Persia for both good 
and ill. Women are to a greater or lesser extent discarding 
the veil without causing noticeable comment. Men and 
women sit side by side in public omnibuses, walk together 
in the streets and have tea picnics by the riverside. This 
new freedom manifests itself in a greater readiness to listen 
to the Gospel and to read Christian literature. When wisely 
used, it is proving to be a real asset in the task of evangelism. 
But, as was almost bound to be the case, it also shows itself 
in more open licence in conduct. 

In proportion as the above introduction has made vivid 
the conditions under which the work of the Church is being 
carried on, there will be ability to appreciate the oppor- 
tunities and difficulties of the task of evangelism in Persia, 
and to estimate how far we are succeeding in carrying out 
our Master’s commission. The task is twofold now, as it 
ever has been: namely, to preach the Gospel and to build 
up the Church. We are here dealing primarily with the 
first part of the task, evangelism. 
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With this ideal so clearly before us, I believe we can 
truthfully claim that we are not carrying on anti-Islamic 
propaganda. Christ sent us not for controversy but to 
preach the Gospel. The Gospel which we preach is in its 
intention and aim positive and constructive. Our business 
is to preach the Good News. We live amongst the people, 
and we claim that we have some of our truest friends among 
those Persians from whom we differ fundamentally in matters 
of faith, but with whom we have found a basis of friend- 
ship. We are out for service —Christian service —and 
whether it be in our schools or hospitals or welfare centres, 
or in any other sphere, we aim at giving the very best we 
have. We believe that we have no excuse as missionaries 
for offering less than our best in educational or medical work. 
Just because it is done in the Name of our Master we want it 
to be a credit to His Name. This, too, is our justification 
for evangelism : the Gospel which we preach is the best we 
know. We believe we have had an experience in Jesus 
Christ which has been to us as life from the dead. We are 
compelled to share it. Hence we aim at making every 
activity of life evangelistic. We fail badly. We know that. 
But in spite of our failure we persist in keeping this before 
us as our aim. 

Two years ago the Persian Government imposed strict 
regulations with regard to Christian teaching in mission 
schools. After much conference between the missions and 
the Ministry of Education an agreement was reached. It 
restricted our activities in many ways, but we have loyally 
carried out the agreement, as we are in honour bound to do. 
We may not use the Bible as a text-book in classes during 
school hours, but we are allowed to teach the lives of the 
prophets, including the life of Christ, and there is no re- 
striction on personal evangelism out of school hours. Also, 
not even government regulations can control the working 
of the Spirit of God in the hearts of youth, and during the 
past two years several students in our schools have openly 
confessed Christ in baptism. It is a sight that sets the pulse 
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beating and thrills the whole being, to see some of these 
splendid young fellows openly telling out in school chapel, 
or in the bazar or tea shops in the surrounding villages, 
the story of how they came through to faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. My own heart has often been deeply stirred to 
hear some of them pleading with other educated Persians, 
pleading with a fire and an earnestness that seem almost 
irresistible. 

There is something unique in a Christian hospital. I 
can hear a missionary doctor, as he constantly sets it before 
his staff as the ideal to be aimed at : ‘ This hospital is meant 
to be a bit of the Kingdom of God on earth. ‘By love 
serve.”” What is the use of good surgery, and up-to-date 
equipment in every department, if the life of the staff is 
sub-Christian ?’ One missionary doctor used to say: ‘ It 
matters so much just how you touch a patient.’ So the 
staff are the real evangelists. And many a patient has 
told how that it was the kindness of God in the loving 
service of the staff that led him in the first instance to think 
of Jesus Christ as Saviour. Islam may imitate our educa- 
tional programme. It may build hospitals, but it can 
never give the touch of Christ that is—or should be— 
manifest in a Christian hospital. It cannot, because it 
has it not to give. That touch is unique; it belongs to 
Him who came, and lived as He lived, loved as He loved, 
served as He served, died as He died. That is the meaning 
of the Red Cross. And so it seems almost a mockery to 
hear of a nation using as the symbol of loving service the 
sign of the Red Crescent—for surely the Crescent is not the 
rising moon, but the Red Scimitar of Islam. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the place of Bible distribu- 
tion, both as preparing the way for the evangelist and also 
as being itself an evangelistic agency. Some years ago fifty 
converts were asked what first led them to faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Nineteen replied that in the first instance 
their attention had been attracted by reading some portion 
of the Scriptures, and twenty-two attributed their con- 
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version directly to the Word of God. Colporteurs of the 
Bible Society, and all missionaries, are indefatigable in 
circulating the Scriptures. In the past ten years the sale 
of the Scriptures in Persia has risen from 20,000 to 30,000 
per annum, That is a significant fact. We have probably 
been too negligent in the use of other literature. Partly 
this was due to the difficulty of obtaining suitable evan- 
gelistic literature. That is now being remedied, and litera- 
ture is getting its proper place in the evangelization of 
Persia. A year or two ago the writer tried to get a Persian 
newspaper to publish some Christian articles. The first was 
printed, but the censor suppressed the whole edition of the 
paper. This week I have received a copy of the same paper 


with what I hope is only the first of a series of articles setting 
forth the claims of Jesus Christ. 


Public preaching services are held in every station, 
either on Sundays or Fridays. These services are variously 
attended. The preachers are almost always themselves 
converts from Islam. The aim at these services is to set 
forth some one definite aspect of Christian truth. One of 
Professor Levonian’s tracts is sometimes used as the basis 
of the talk, and hearers are invited to purchase the tract or 
to meet one of the workers for further conversation. 

This indicates where the greatest stress is laid, viz. on 
personal work. Gibbon tells us that the spread of Christian- 
ity in the early Roman Empire was due to the personal 
testimony of Christians. We find it true in Persia that this 
counts most in evangelism. It permeates all the work. A 
Christian dervish, who belongs to the north-east of Persia, 
travels the length and breadth of the land doing anything 
that falls to his hand for his living, but with one overmastering 
purpose in life, viz. to preach the Gospel. He has a pair of 
most fearsome-looking forceps, with which he extracts 
teeth. There is no danger of his provoking the zealous 
opposition of rival dentists. He says he has never wanted 
for food and clothing, and therewith he is eminently content. 
Not only his method of living, but his way of presenting the 
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message is unique. Probably people think he is not quite 
normal mentally, and so he escapes much of what he would 
otherwise have to suffer in the way of persecution. 

One of our workers, Clifford Harris, a master in the 
College at Isfahan, who was called Home last year, spent 
much of his spare time and holidays tramping the wild 
outlying parts of the country. He trusted to stray talks 
with other foot-passengers, and with his delightful boyish 
merriment and his loving service for all he overcame all 
difficulties and opposition, and preached Christ to all men 
everywhere. He once found himself a prisoner in the hands 
of the military, having inadvertently wandered into the 
fighting zone. He was put into a little room that was an 
inferno by day, when he was eaten by flies, and at night he 
was devoured by mosquitoes. But he had a quaternion 
of soldiers to guard him, and to these he preached Christ 
all the time of his imprisonment. He carried parable 
pictures and small Gospel portions with him. The Sermon 
‘on the Mount, printed separately under the title ‘A New 
Way of Life and Conduct,’ is invaluable in this personal 
work. Doubtless our political authorities have many head- 
aches owing to this sort of enthusiastic Christian evangelism. 
But to see Clifford’s face light up as he told of the eagerness 
to hear the Good News was to experience a veritable 
Sacrament. 

But behind and beyond all these methods of work, 
something is happening that can only be spoken of as the 
direct work of the Holy Spirit Himself. Here and there 
over the country little groups are confessing Christ as 
Saviour. In one town in the early part of 1930 about 
fifty men claimed to have accepted Christ. Some dropped 
out when it became clear that following Christ was not just 
accepting a creed, but involved life and conduct. But the 
majority stand by their experience. In the army, too, 
soldiers have been baptized, confessing their faith. A 
Moslem priest, not yet baptized but sure of his personal 
experience of Christ as Saviour, has a considerable group of 
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Moslems who meet to read the Gospels with him and discuss 
the claims of Christ. In places where we as missionaries 
have no right of entry, people are reading the Gospels and 
coming to us for instruction. Sometimes, as we hear of 
these workings of the Spirit of God, we dare to believe that 
we may be on the edge of some big movement towards 
Christ. 

Sometimes we are asked why it is that there is this 
spirit of enquiry in Persia, and this coming together of 
converts from Islam into a Persian Church. It is never easy 
to discern the way of the Spirit. But there are two factors 
we feel are helping. One is prayer. Throughout the Persia 
mission great stress is laid on the ministry of intercession. 
Each missionary who so desires has a complete list of all 
the members of the Church. Each of that group prays for 
every convert ; and every convert is prayed for daily by 
some one. At home, too, there is a strong backing in prayer. 
We know we have only touched the fringe of this power. 
We are shamed at times by God’s goodness in the wonder- 
fulness of His answers, when we see backsliders restored 
and difficulties overcome. And we go on, and give glory 
to God. 

The other factor is the definite positive preaching of the 
Gospel. Our Lord promised that if He were lifted up He 
would draw all men to Himself, and in that faith we go 
forth. In that faith we preach His Gospel, and we have 
proved that it works. We do not regard our hearer so much 
as a Moslem as just a sinner for whom Christ died. So we 
are able to avoid the snare of controversy and endeavour 
to carry out the original commission, the first part of which 
is, ‘ Preach the Gospel to every creature.’ 

J. H. Linton 





STRENGTHENING THE HOME BASE 
By JOHN R. MOTT, LL.D. 


T the Jerusalem Meeting of the International Missionary 
Council in 1928 the call came to me from trusted 
leaders of the missionary forces of the older and younger 
Churches of the Occident and Orient that I free myself, as 
far as possible, from other responsibilities and devote my 
time to furthering the larger program of the world mission. 
Having reached the decision to respond favourably to this 
appeal, and recognizing the need of becoming oriented to 
the present world situation confronting the Churches, I 
devoted a year to visiting those fields in which are to be 
found over three-quarters of the inhabitants of the non- 
Christian world. I also felt the need of fresh contacts with 
the mission boards, with the students in the universities and 
with the lay forces of the Churches. The past year, there- 
fore, has been devoted to visiting virtually all the mission 
boards of North America, the British Isles and Scandinavian 
countries ; to attending a chain of over thirty conferences 
of carefully selected groups of leading students, both men 
and women, of the universities of these countries ; and to 
collaborating in many gatherings of representative laymen 
of Europe and America. It has been suggested that, in 
the light of these recent contacts, I share some of the 
dominant impressions made upon me with reference to the 
need of strengthening greatly the so-called home base of 
Christian missions. Before proceeding to fulfil this request 
I wish to add that it is my desire and purpose, as soon as 
the matter can be overtaken, to come into like intimate 
touch with the missionary societies and groups of students 


and laymen of other home-base countries such as Germany, 
” 
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France, Holland and Switzerland. No attempt is made in 
this article to deal with the field, the issues and the leader- 
ship of the younger Churches in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. 


LIBERATING LAy ForcES 


My study of the program and problems of the mission 
boards of Europe and America, and of the Churches behind 
these agencies, convinces me of the imperative need of 
liberating more largely the all-too-latent lay forces and 
relating them to the plans of the world mission. Unless Iam 
mistaken, we have in this matter lost ground in recent 
years. We certainly have not been keeping pace with the 
widening of our opportunities and with the growing com- 
plexity and difficulty of the missionary undertaking. A 
tremendous loss was suffered when, through the interruption 
of the world war, the work of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement was so largely contracted, and in some fields even 
disbanded. On both sides of the Atlantic in an incredibly 
short time it had arrested the attention and enlisted the 
collaboration of many foremost laymen of the time. It had 
acquired a prestige and a momentum attended with the 
largest promise. Notwithstanding commendable and en- 
couraging experiences here and there in individual communi- 
ties and throughout certain denominations, nothing is to-day 
beginning to take the place of the impact, the drive, the 
contagious enthusiasm and the achieving ability of the old 
interdenominational and international movement. 

As I came to close quarters with the missionary societies 
I was shocked to find in these managing bodies so few lay- 
men under forty years of age. This was true in the United 
States and in Northern Europe, but more markedly in the 
British Isles and Canada. Then it dawned upon me that in 
the latter cases there was a more significant explanation in 
the tragic fact of the terrible loss of lives in the war. The 
men who in those days were from eighteen to thirty years of 
age, were they now living would be from thirty to forty-two. 
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Even in these instances I pointed out that this most worthy 
cause but served to double the burden of responsibility 
which must settle upon the survivors of these younger years 
in that they must not only furnish their own proper quota 
of lay workers needed by the Church, but also help fill the 
gap caused by the sacrificial devotion unto death of so many 
former comrades. 

Why do we need at this time a great accession to the lay 
forces of the Churches who will lend themselves to the realiza- 
tion of its missionary objectives ? Certainly we need them 
in order to develop a dependable financial base for this vast 
and ever-expanding enterprise. It is noteworthy that solu- 
tion of nearly all the unsolved problems of Christian missions, 
including those which as a rule are denominated spiritual, 
sooner or later involves economic factors. Increasingly, 
therefore, we must have this participation of laymen. More- 
over, the efficient conduct of this complex, world-wide under- 
taking demands the business experience, the business judg- 
ment and the business habits, as well as the contacts, access 
and influence of laymen, especially those of large affairs. 
This, admittedly the greatest and most important work in 
the world, I found far too often languishing, comparatively 
inefficient and fruitless because of the lack of their initiative 
and support. A friend of mine, one of the greatest indus- 
trialists of his day and a pillar among the lay forces of his 
denomination, remarked to me, ‘ When business men apply 
to the work of missions the same energy and intelligence 
which govern in their commercial ventures, then the evangel- 
ization of the world will be no longer a dream.’ 

Then, too, a sense of responsibility and active participa- 
tion on the part of the laymen themselves are essential in 
the work of generating confidence and enlisting the co-opera- 
tion of multitudes among the millions of lay members who 
to-day are totally indifferent to the missionary obligation 
and challenge. For the development of the faith, character 
and usefulness of these men who bear the name of Christ, 
adequate outlets or opportunities for expression of religious 
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conviction and spirit are essential. How true this is of the 
young men of to-day. They need tasks vast, difficult, 
absorbing and tragic to save them from present-day down- 
grade tendencies such as growing love of pleasure, ease, 
extravagance and softness. 

In every land also we must have a far greater co-operation 
of laymen in order to Christianize the impact of our so-called 
Christian civilization upon the non-Christian world. Only 
as men in business, commerce and finance, in the diplomatic 
and consular service, in army and navy, in exploration and 
engineering, in the many other secular walks of life, and 
travellers in their countless social contacts—only as these 
laymen, by example, by advocacy and by every other exer- 
_ cise of their influence, commend and illustrate the Gospel 
of Christ can the Christian faith fully permeate modern 
life. Such examples constitute one of the mightiest of 
all apologetics to discerning followers of non-Christian 
faiths. 

Another reason for augmenting the lay forces of the 
missionary movement has in recent years taken on larger 
significance than ever: If Christianity through its mission- 
aries and lay representatives is to wage triumphant warfare 
abroad it must not have untaken forts in the rear. That is, 
if Christians of Europe and America are to be of largest help- 
fulness in Asia and Africa in the conflict with the opium 
curse, the drink evil, the traffic in women and children, 
forced labour or slavery; commercial exploitation and 
robbery, the cinema at its worst and a devitalizing material- 
ism or secularism, then it is absolutely necessary that we 
come to closer and more successful grapple with these and 
other evils in the Christian West. This can only be done 
as the lay forces of all our Christian Churches are called into 
action within the sphere of their daily calling. 

In the recent laymen’s week-end conferences throughout 
the British Isles, and at luncheons on the Continent and in 
North America attended by leading laymen, as well as in 
countless conversations with men of large affairs, I was 
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encouraged to find instant response to such considerations 
and to the unique challenge presented by the present world 
situation. I believe the time has come to work out in each 
country plans which will combine the best features of the 
pre-war Laymen’s Movement, of some of the most efficient 
denominational brotherhoods, of the home-base activities of 
the Foreign Department of the Y.M.C.A. of Anglo-Saxon 
countries, and of the most instructive and fruitful methods 
employed by the Christian Student Movements in their 
service for foreign students. Together with such a develop- 
ment there need to be created a more vivid awareness of the 
extreme gravity of the present world situation from the 
point of view of Christ, fresh and more comprehensive plans, 
a more masterly strategy, and a larger synthesis in the 
recognition and utilization of constructive forces to be 
related to the carrying out of Christ’s program. Above all 
there must be secured at all costs in each country an abler 
leadership for this part of the work. At this very point we 
shall win or lose. It is my conviction that right here we 
have failed. Not until we recognize that no layman is too 
important, too busy or too influential to be called into 
collaboration and into the exercise of his best powers will 
the demand of the present creative hour be met. 

One of the most encouraging developments of the very 
recent past has been the initiative taken by groups of promi- 
nent laymen of seven denominations in America. After 
thorough-going consideration they have constituted them- 
selves into a joint committee to try to discover and re-state 
the present-day responsibility of the laymen of their respec- 
tive communions in relation to the world mission. To this 
end they sent out three representative fact-finding com- 
missions to the three principal fields which these Churches 
are serving. In the light of the reports of these groups an 
able commission will visit all these fields and make a fresh 
appraisal of the work with reference to bringing before the 
laymen of the Churches concerned a program and challenge 
for their larger co-operation. 
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STRENGTHENING THE FINANCIAL POSITION 


On every hand I saw the need of strengthening the 
financial position of Christian missions. In all my visits to 
mission boards or societies, whether in Europe or in America, 
it was my practice to allow time for questions and dis- 
cussions ; I do not recall an occasion where in one form 
or another the financial problem did not emerge. Every 
board stood in need of more funds. In most instances the 
work was acutely suffering, and in some was on the threshold 
of disaster. In a few places, where there was no solicitude 
with reference to finances, I reached the conclusion that the 
situation was more alarming than in others where it was 
regarded as desperate, for this unconcern revealed that the 
leaders were oblivious to the awful needs and urgent chal- 
lenges for far larger and more sacrificial help. I repeat, 
therefore, that I did not come into intimate touch with any 
missionary society which did not need more money for the 
proper maintenance and the wise expansion of its service in 
the non-Christian world. 

Personally I feel that all over the world we are losing 
ground as a result of our failure to press the present un- 
precedented advantage. It is no time for any organization 
which bears the name of Christ, with whom resides all power, 
and which exists primarily for the widening of the limits of 
His Kingdom, to be satisfied merely with maintaining the 
status quo. As a matter of fact, it cannot be done. There is 
something startlingly incongruous in any person, or com- 
munity, or agency which professes allegiance to the Living 
Christ—the Fountain Head of Vitality—who has summoned 
His followers actually to follow Him, ever being content 
with a static policy. The beckoning, unerring hand of 
Christ invariably points to entering open doors and to meet- 
ing increasingly the depths of human need. The present is 
also of all times the most unfitting for a Christian organiza- 
tion to tolerate a deficit—in view of unexampled world-wide 
opportunities, in view of existing indescribable needs, in 
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view of unmistakable and momentous challenges, and in 
view of grave dangers resulting from failure to respond. 

In no field visited during these recent months was I 
convinced that there need be a deficit, for it was always 
admitted that the money needed is in existence. In every 
instance a disproportionately large part of it is in the hands 
of the Christians. To a much greater extent than is generally 
realized Christians are disposed to give money. This is 
evident from what they are devoting to secular as well as 
religious, constructive causes. Careful enquiry reveals that, 
as a rule, benevolent gifts are not keeping pace with increased 
income. More surprising is it that in the various denomina- 
tions from thirty to seventy per cent of the church members 
are giving nothing to missions, although discussions always 
revealed that among them were large numbers as able 
to give to missions as were those already on the lists of 
contributors. 

When asked to explain why in my judgment so many 


Christians are not giving generously, if at all, to this vital 
work, I summarized the matter as follows : 


We do not share with them the right up-to-date facts. 

We deal too much in generalities and by no means sufficiently with 
the living and the concrete. 

We fail to convey the impression of the greatness of the undertaking. 

We present mere fractions in contrast with the wide range of wholeness 
of the enterprise. 

We leave people far too much shut up in narrow denominational, 
national and racial compartments rather than ushering them into the 
large dimensions of the all-inclusive Kingdom of Christ. 

We fall short of making real the vital significance and the conscience- 
shaking requirements of Christ’s announced world purpose. 

How little we communicate the sense of the splendour, the wonder, 


the superhuman in it all! ‘ They shall speak of Thy Kingdom and talk 
of Thy power.’ 


My contacts with the work before the Churches, through 
world-wide travel and through conversations with mis- 
sionary administrators, have convinced me that in the years 
right before us large capital funds will be required if the 
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Christian Church is to be true to her opportunity in non- 
Christian lands. We cannot begin too soon to prepare to 
meet these inevitable demands. Much more largely than 
is being done to-day, we should call to our side outstanding 
Christian laymen in the realm of finance and bring to bear 
their large abilities on the formulation and execution of our 
financial policies. In fact, I am persuaded that there are 
few mission agencies where it would not be advantageous to 
secure such help in rethinking, re-stating and, wherever neces- 
sary, revising financial programs and methods. It has been 
a surprise to discover how few mission boards have on their 
staffs experts on income production. Where such experts 
cannot be found they should be developed, and the only 
way experts are ever developed is by selecting the most 
likely men for the task and then putting the responsibility 
on them and backing them to the limit. In recent years, 
largely as a result of the experience acquired by welfare 
agencies in the war, such as the Red Cross and the Y.M.C.A., 
the raising of funds for unselfish causes has been reduced 
to a science. The Christian movement should avail itself 
much more largely of this vast and rewarding experience. 
The period of financial difficulty and trial through which 
sO Many mission agencies are passing is not without its 
advantages, provided the difficulties and trials are regarded 
as something not to be yielded to, but to be met and over- 
come. They were designed not as stumbling-blocks but as 
stepping-stones to larger and richer achievement. Granted 
this attitude, our financial problems should lead to the dis- 
covery of new and better ways. That organization is in 
grave peril which counts itself as having already attained. 
Often our plans and methods do not impress discerning men 
of affairs as embodying the wisest and most economical use 
of funds. Such men do not object to the magnitude of our 
expenditure. On the contrary, they wonder at the smallness 
of our plans and requirements. But they do emphatically 
object to any waste through use of antiquated methods, or 
through unnecessary duplication, or otherwise. Such diffi- 
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eulties at times necessitate and facilitate getting out of ruts, 
and, through revision of plans and wise, health-giving prun- 
ing, result in fresh and increased fruitage. Another marked 
advantage of a really critical financial situation is that it 
may lead to a fresh study of priorities—or putting first things 
first—to the infinite benefit of the cause. Financial shortage 
may and should lead to greater and better efforts to multiply 
the number of givers with resultant enrichment of their lives 
and widening of the Kingdom. Not least among the benefits 
of financial stress is that of increasing the number of money- 
raisers, which I sometimes think is the most highly multi- 
plying thing that can be done, next to increasing the number 
ofintercessors. Chief among the advantages is that unsolved 
financial problems, spiritually interpreted, may lead to our 
going Christ’s way—the way of the Cross. That invariably 
means to set gushing the fountains of sacrifice or real self- 
giving, and that in turn means great harvests, for ‘except a 
grain of wheat fall in the ground and die it abideth by itself 


alone, but, if it die, it bringeth forth [not little but] much 
fruit.’ 


WINNING THE NEw GENERATION 


One of the most disconcerting impressions borne in upon 
me along the pathway of my journeys in Europe and America 
was that the youth now thronging the universities and 
colleges, and likewise those who have graduated from these 
institutions during the last decade, have by no means been won 
to the missionary cause. There has been a marked falling off 
in the number of volunteers for missions, also in the number 
of undergraduates devoting themselves to the thorough 
study of missionary questions. The situation is more critical 
than facts like these imply. Not only do large numbers of 
students and professors criticize the technique of missions, 
but there is also on their part a sincere and sharp challenge 
of some of the most fundamental assumptions, for example, 
the existence of a personal God, the authority of a moral 
law, the absolute character of Christian truth. This springs 
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largely from the controlling influence of science and mechan- 
istic scientific conceptions over all thought, and especially 
in the field of psychology. Thus the total motive and the 
goal of Christian missions are meaningless to wide ranges of 
student life. I am not unmindful of exceptions in individual 
universities here and there. Nor do I overlook the signifi- 
cant fact that students to-day, possibly more largely than 
ever, are identifying themselves with other forms of altru- 
istic interest and service. Moreover, signs are not wanting 
in certain parts of the student field, both in America and in 
Britain, indicating a turn in the tide. When all of a re- 
assuring character is said which can be said, however, the 
serious fact remains that this generation, to which are coming 
heavier burdens than to any preceding generation, must still 
be won to intelligent and whole-souled allegiance to the 
world mission of the Christian religion. 

While there may not be, and probably will not be, a 
demand during the next two or three decades for anywhere 
nearly as many students of the West to become missionaries 
as during the past two or three decades, there is to-day 
clamant need of a larger number of the ablest young men 
and women that the universities canfurnish. As I have tried 
to point out to selected companies of the very flower of the 
student bodies on both sides of the Atlantic, they are needed 
to fill important gaps in the missionary ranks. It is 
solemnizing to see how many posts of major importance are 
unfilled, and this at the last time when such should be the 
case. Many more are needed who will put themselves in 
preparation to provide a worthy succession to faithful 
workers who, as a result of age and failing strength, must all 
too soon hand over their great trusts to younger men and 
women. Others are needed right now to supersede relatively 
incompetent workers who, with commendable devotion, are 
holding positions of large importance simply because there 
are not enough workers of front-line ability and equipment 
to assume the responsibility. Then, as my journeys in 
mission fields have shown me in an unforgettable way, we 
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soon must have highly competent reinforcements to avert 
the breakdown of many a willing and overburdened mission- 
ary who is now carrying an impossible load. 

On virtually every field there should be additions to 
the staff in order to make much more highly productive the 
work of the missionaries already there. I did not visit a 
hospital, or a Christian college, or a field open to evangelism 
which I considered adequately manned. One came away 
believing that an addition and proper placement, in the near 
future, of possibly ten per cent in the number of well- 
qualified missionaries might well yield one hundred per cent 
increase in results. Then as we think of the growing com- 
plexity of the missionary program, calling for higher special- 
ization in function and, therefore, in preparation, we see at 
a glance the demand for special reinforcements. The reason 
why in so many fields there are baffling and unsolved 
problems lies, in part at least, in the want of more new mis- 
sionaries of the highest qualifications. It is well also to 
remind ourselves that there are still many totally unoccupied 
fields, having in them in the aggregate tens of millions of 
inhabitants, which stand in need of all that we associate 
with the Christian Gospel. Is there anything, therefore, 
which has a claim upon the leaders of the Christian forces 
prior to that of praying, planning and persevering in well- 
directed efforts to win for the world program of Christ more 
young men and women of power of vision, of strength of 
personality shown in gift of initiative and willingness to accept 
and discharge responsibility, of capacity to grow and deter- 
mination to continue to grow all their lives, of willingness 
to go into training and stay in training longer than their 
predecessors, of social and ethical passion and concern, of 
the spirit of adventure and ability to endure hardness, of 
genuine personal experience of Christ ? 

Wherever I have gone in my recent visits in the 
universities of the West, students have raised the question : 
Granted that we may be needed on the mission field, are we 
wanted there, especially by the nationals or natives of the 
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country ? Before my last round-the-world journey I had 
discovered that this was one of the most important un- 
answered questions in the minds of students and, therefore, 
along the way made it the subject of special enquiry. I was 
able to bring back the significant report that not in a 
majority of areas but in them all, including fields occupied by 
three-quarters of the inhabitants of the non-Christian world, 
the native Christian leaders without exception authorized 
me to state that they both need and want more missionaries 
from the West, but in all instances they specified that these 
must be from the ablest and best furnished that the student 
communities of Europe and America can provide. 

I will not dwell upon the reasons which have militated 
against the winning of the new generation to deep conviction 
in favour of the world mission and life commitment to it. 
The point just mentioned has had its influence. Deeper 
still has been a fundamental doubt as to whether Christ is 
absolutely essential to the followers of non-Christian faiths. 
The widespread spirit and philosophy of secularism has had 
a benumbing effect. The many and often worthy oppor- 
tunities for unselfish service nearer home or in so-called 
secular pursuits abroad are deflecting not a few among the 
abler youth. The money-making pursuits absorb a vastly 
disproportionate number. Too often the advice and pressure 
of relatives and friends are exerted in quite different directions 
from that of the missionary career. In the main, however, 
I became convinced in the light of very many contacts with 
present-day and gone-down students that the reason why 
more of the ablest are not dedicating themselves to this 
greatest work in the world lies in the lack of being ex- 
posed to adequate appeals, in inconclusive thinking on 
appeals which they have heard or read, and in a want of 
spirituality. 

How meet this basic need? As I have said again and 
again, it behooves us to become alarmed, for what calamity 
could be greater than to fail at this point—the point of 
ensuring an adequate leadership of the missionary forces of 
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to-morrow ? Then let us act as though we regarded this as 
the most important single thing we have to do. Without 
such conviction we shall not pay the prices necessary to 
ensure the desired result. With the help of the ablest 
apologetic voices and pens we must help youth to answer their 
fundamental questions pertaining to faith and life. They 
must be exposed to the most dynamic personalities among 
the returned missionaries and visiting Christian nationals. 
The hands of the Volunteer Movement, and the Student 
Christian Movement in general, should be strengthened in 
every way in our power. In some fields I was pained to find 
that as a result of uncertainty as to its message, lack of sense 
of direction and mission as to its objectives, and resultant 
divided counsels, this Movement has ceased to be the world 
power that it had been in earlier years. No sign encountered 
afforded more hope for the future than the unmistakable 
evidences among Student Movement leaders of honest 
searchings of heart, humbling confession and prayerful 
determination to provide the intellectual and spiritual 
causes which have invariably been the precursors of every 
marked advance in the Kingdom of Christ. 


THE NEw APOLOGETIC 


One cannot mingle with Christian thinkers in any part of 
the West to-day, and with discerning minds of non-Christian 
systems of thought and life, without recognizing that our 
basic need is a deeper understanding of the inner meaning 
of the Christian Gospel and a reasoned conviction of the 
adequacy of its answer to the questions raised not only 
by the non-Christian religions but also by the prevailing 
secularism, materialistic and naturalistic philosophy and 
behaviourist ethics of our day. In the light of this fact 
one cannot but be impressed with the great timeliness of the 
Jerusalem Meeting of 1928. In its remarkable deliverance 
on the message for our day, in the formulation of which 
there united Christian scholars and interpreters of fifty-one 
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nations, representing all the great races of mankind and 
including in their number men and women of various 
ecclesiastical backgrounds, it declared quite simply that our 
message is Christ—the same yesterday, to-day, yea and for 
ever. It affirmed that we have a larger Christ and that He 
it is whom we are to proclaim. Not a new Christ but a 
larger Christ in the sense that there are so many more 
Christians now living who have personal experience of Him, 
and so many more communities and peoples over the world 
among which there have been indubitable demonstrations of 
His transforming power, and also in the sense of a Christ 
to whose power and supreme originality modern educational 
thought and profoundest pioneers in philosophy and science 
are giving increasing homage. 

In the past, in our attitude with reference to non-Christian 
systems of faith and life, we have doubtless been too prone 
to fix attention on their weaknesses, shortcomings, even 
errors and stains. And there has been a dissatisfaction and 
scepticism in the minds of many which has expressed itself 
thus: We quite see and understand that when Christ is 
placed in contrast with the failures and sins of the founders 
and exemplars of other faiths they suffer by comparison, but 
if we only knew all that is good and true and beautiful in 
them it might show that while Christ would still be seen to 
be desirable He might not be absolutely essential. The two 
years’ preparation for the Jerusalem Meeting by many 
individuals and groups dealing with the message were 
devoted to bringing out the best that could be said for the 
non-Christian systems. The same attitude characterized the 
discussions at Jerusalem. What was the result ? It proved 
that the more open-minded, thorough and honest we were in 
dealing with these non-Christian faiths and the more just 
and generous we were, the higher Christ loomed in His 
absolute uniqueness, sufficiency and supremacy—as One 
other than all the rest, ‘strong among the weak, erect 
among the fallen, believing among the faithless, clean 
among the defiled, living among the dead’—the Fountain 
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Head of Vitality—the World’s Redeemer and Lord of 
All. 

It has been highly gratifying to observe, in university 
centres, in companies of thoughtful laymen, and among the 
more alert and profound of the younger clergy and editors 
of the religious press, that the Jerusalem message is being 
regarded as having afforded a much-needed and satisfying 
apologetic. Also that the more discerning among the 
leaders of the missionary forces are seeking to hold this 
message in its proper place of central prominence. They 
have stimulated series of vital sermons, courses of lectures 
in theological colleges and the publication of books and out- 
lines for study circles based on the message. Significant 
conferences are being projected with the message as the 
organizing idea, 

The officers of the International Missionary Council have 
all made this a point of major emphasis. They feel keenly 
the need of exploring still more deeply the relation of the 
profoundest and freshest modern thought in philosophy and 
science to the truth that is in Christ, and this in fellowship 
with the best minds available. On their initiative, therefore, 
a number of stimulating, truly creative conferences and 
retreats of theologians and other scholars and thoughtful lay 
leaders have been held in Britain, on the Continent and in 
America. It is becoming more and more apparent to those 
who have kept in touch with these groups that the subject 
with which they are dealing in virtually all its aspects, in- 
cluding the critical needs which have to be met, is one of 
world-wide concern, to be considered in a world context. 
Plans are, therefore, being made to bring together, perchance 
at an early international gathering, groups from different 
continents to facilitate the sharing of knowledge, insight and 
experience, and, so far as practicable, to arrive at a common 
mind as to the real issues which chiefly concern the Chris- 
tian faith as it confronts the modern world, in order that 
thought, prayer and effort may best be brought to bear 
upon them. 
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Tue Tuirp PERIOD In MIssIONARY CO-OPERATION 


That the time has come to enter more fully into the 
heritage prepared by years of effort to promote co-operation 
and unity is another impression made upon me as I have 
taken counsel with the leaders of the missionary forces. 
There have been three distinct periods in the evolution of 
co-operation in the realm of Christian missions. The first 
preceded the Edinburgh World Missionary Conference of 
1910. It might be characterized as the one in which there 
were launched many quite detached co-operative projects, 
largely Christian colleges, Christian hospitals, Christian 
literature societies and comity agreements. The Edinburgh 
Conference ushered in the second period which continued up 
to the time of the Jerusalem Meeting, or nearly twenty 
years. During this period the co-operative movement 
advanced at an almost geometrical rate of increase. In 
some respects the most notable development was the increase 
in the number of National Christian Councils from two to 
twenty-seven—fourteen in countries or groups of countries 
which send missionaries, and thirteen in countries or groups 
of countries which receive missionaries—and in firm estab- 
lishment of the International Missionary Council, which 
through linking together the National Councils and in other 
ways is doing so much to foster international fellowship, 
thinking, planning and action. It has resulted in the work- 
ing out of accepted guiding principles of co-operation, and 
through making available the varied, world-wide experiences 
in co-operation has greatly enriched and strengthened all 
phases of interdenominational, international and inter-racial 
effort. 

Beginning with the Jerusalem Meeting in 1928 we have 
entered upon a third period, in which it is hoped that the 
implications of co-operation may be taken even more 
seriously, and that the advantages and values claimed for 
co-operation may be much more fully realized. On the 
mission field the Christian movement, especially of the 
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Protestant communion, still labours under a serious handicap 
because of our divisions. Never did these seem so un- 
necessary, so unwise and, therefore, so un-Christian as they 
do now. In some fields the Christian movement is losing 
because of divided counsels and forces. Such failure im- 
poverishes the leadership of the Christian cause. It permits 
the initiative at times to pass into the hands of the anti- 
religious forces. It also forfeits confidence of friends at the 
home base. On the other hand, it has been most encourag- 
ing to see how keen and widespread is the interest in such 
union schemes as that of the Churches in South India and 
the Church of Christ in China. It also affords hope and con- 
fidence to study the growing desire and purpose to realize 
more fully, through the National Councils and other means, 
the values of co-operation such as that of strengthening the 
intellectual leadership of missions, developing a finer states- 
manship, augmenting financial resources, attracting different 
groups such as youth and men of large affairs, enriching the 
message, helping to afford the triumphant apologetic for 
which Christ prayed and making possible larger accessions of 
superhuman power. There was a time when the greatest 
difficulties in the way of co-operation and unity were those 
encountered on the mission field, but the experiences of the 
past years have led me to wonder whether the main hind- 
rances do not centre in the attitude of Christian leaders and 
ecclesiastical bodies in the West. In fact, more than one 
important proposal faces grave danger that the lack of 
vision and trust here in Christian lands may nullify and defeat 
the larger achievement of true co-operation in fields of Asia 
and Africa. Here quite as much, possibly more than there, 
we need to supply the five efficient factors which have ever 
ensured the most fruitful, solidly enduring co-operative 
undertaking: apostles of reconciliation who are under a 
sense of divine mission to work for the drawing together of 
the Christians ; thorough and conclusive thinking, especially 
in grasping and applying unerring guiding principles ; mutual 
sacrifice, without which the walls of division have never been 
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completely broken down ; prayer, which on the authority of 
the command and example of our Lord reveals that there is a 
superhuman factor in achieving the higher unity ; and trust 
in our principles, in one another and in the ability of God to 
achieve the things which are impossible with man. 


Tue LEADERSHIP NEEDED 


A fresh study of the membership of mission boards and 
their executive staffs, also of the personnel directing related 
auxiliary and co-operative enterprises, convinces one that 
possibly greater than any other need at the home base, in 
fact explaining in part why other needs are not being more 
largely met, is that of strengthening the leadership of the 
missionary enterprise. This is particularly necessary in all 
that pertains to program building, policy making, determina- 
tion of priorities, discerning interpretation and prophetic 
advocacy. At times I have said to myself that, if in the plan 
of God there were forthcoming men and women of really 
outstanding ability and equipment for some thirty or forty 
positions of major importance in Europe, North America 
and Australasia, such as a few truly creative Christian states- 
men among the present-day leaders of the mission forces, the 
present overwhelming situation might be adequately met, 
so far as this depends upon leaders of the older Churches. 
But the demand for augmenting the directive energy of the 
undertaking both quantitatively and qualitatively must 
not be confined to so-called major posts. All along the line 
higher efficiency is required. The growing complexity and 
difficulty of the work, the fact that it has entered upon a 
more advanced and much more exacting stage of develop- 
ment call for re-studying and re-stating plans and programs 
in the light of the new outlook in the realms of thought and 
human relations. 

What should increasingly characterize the leadership 
demanded ? Without doubt it should reveal true compre- 
hension, that is, an appreciation of the present expansive, 
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urgent and perilous world situation; an awareness of the 
greatly changed psychology of the peoples whom we are 
calied upon to serve ; a grasp of the real issues in the realm 
of thought and action which profoundly affect the world 
mission ; insight into forces which oppose, and likewise into 
conditions and factors which favour, the achievement of the 
missionary objectives ; reasoned conviction as to the message 
or apologetic for this day ; and understanding of our times. 
The leadership so much needed should be creative. Un- 
doubtedly undue stress is being placed, especially in Anglo- 
Saxon countries, on the need of organizers, promoters and 
men of action. Thinkers, not merely mechanical workers, 
are even more demanded. Not without reason is the charge 
made that we are producing Christian activity more than 
Christian experience, faith and philosophy. As a result 
there is a poverty of germinating, dynamic ideas. 

The leadership for such a world-wide movement and for 
such a time as this must be statesmanlike in the sense that 
the statesman is a man of vision: one who grasps and applies 
sound guiding principles, who recognizes and observes 
relationships, who has power of imagination and sympathy, 
who discerns days of visitation, who has the gift of foresight 
and exercises wisdom in planning (as Roosevelt said, ‘ Nine- 
tenths of wisdom is being wise in time ’), who knows how to 
select and use strong men and who has the humility to seek 
and take counsel. The missionary movement has entered 
upon a stage where its leadership must be essentially co- 
operative. The cause of interdenominational, international 
and inter-racial co-operation is advancing by leaps and 
bounds. It can no more be resisted than can the tides of 
the sea. But it must be wisely guided, for it is attended 
with many perils as well as limitless possibilities for good. 
Like everything which owes its genesis to Christ, who pro- 
claimed the command of love and who conquers by love, 
it is supremely important that the leadership in Christian 
missions be an unselfish leadership. This point assumes 
an added significance now that we have come, as never 
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before, to regard the missionary movement as pre-eminently 
a sharing enterprise. 

What is the secret of affording such a leadership? If I 
might venture to answer this question I would do it by 
describing quite simply the attitudes and practices of those 
leaders who, among the many whose lives, work and in- 
fluence I have observed this year, are clearly exerting the 
most effective leadership. They are the men who have 
learned to master their conditions and are not mastered by 
them. They make a constant study of priorities in the 
ordering of their lives, in the conduct of their work as seen 
in the use of their time, in the methods they employ, in the 
placing of emphasis and in the exercise of their powers. 
By experience, often costly, they have come to see the 
necessity of laying up and safeguarding their reserves, thus 
being able to meet emergencies and crises. They have 
stated periods for the thorough review of their work and of 
their personal habits. They keep abreast of modern methods 
of research and utilize the best facilities in all that pertains 
to the conduct of their work. They refuse to let the pressure 
of daily tasks prevent them from sustained reading of at 
least a few great thought-provocative and enriching books 
each year, to keep the mind fed and the imagination stirred. 
It is noticeable that the ablest leaders are those who have 
developed their ability through a habit not of evading, but 
of coming to close grapple with grave difficulties, baffling 
situations and great issues. They have learned the secret 
of multiplying their own lives through developing other men. 
How? By giving them play for their powers, by placing 
heavy burdens of responsibility upon them and trusting them 
with these burdens, by giving them generous credit for their 
achievements, by developing in some cases a system of pro- 
motion, by relieving their financial necessities, in short by 
doing everything possible to stimulate their unselfish ambi- 
tion to excel and to foster their own growth. Moreover, not 
a little of the greatness of the most inspiring and dynamic 
among these leaders is traceable to their intimate fellowship 
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with great minds, great personalities and, above all, their 
fellowship with the Living Christ Himself, even with His 
sufferings, by going the way of the Cross. 

In view of the forces that oppose, and in view of subtle 
dangers within, an heroic, challenging leadership is demanded. 
How true this is if the new generation is to be enlisted 
and afforded an adequate outlet. Only the heroic appeal 
and example call forth the heroic response. In these days 
the call comes for great renunciations, for fearless breaks 
with precedent, at times for lonely adventures. Above all, 
in all the countries which I have been visiting (and is this 
not the case elsewhere also ?) it is essential that we have a 
leadership characterized by certainty and confidence. At a 
time when there is so much confusion of thought, so many 
divided counsels and conflicting voices leading to working 
at cross purposes and to comparatively meagre spiritual 
results, there is need in all key positions of men who can 
afford a clear and authentic lead. The defeatism in so many 
quarters which invites defeat must be met by leaders who 
are prepared, as a result of their thorough processes and 
insight, to make great affirmations, to proclaim contagious 
convictions, to remind men that nothing has taken place in 
these recent years of unsettlement to invalidate the claims 
of Jesus Christ or to afford ground for questioning His 
adequacy to meet the deepest needs of the human heart or 
the human race. ‘ We see not yet all things subdued by 
man but we see Jesus.’ 

There is nothing which is quite so much needed through- 
out the world-wide mission of the Christian religion as a 
fresh summons to the impossible. For is this not precisely 
what Christ did when He launched His world-wide program ? 
Can those of us who are called upon to lead forward His 
world mission do less ?_ Those who regard or treat Christian 
missions as less than an adventure in the realm of the 
humanly impossible must entertain superficial views as to 
the reality of the difficulties or unworthy views as to the 
superhuman source and resources of the undertaking. It 
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is urgently desirable that we come to see and then afford 
fresh demonstrations of the fact that in the sublime enter- 
prise of making Christ known, loved, obeyed and exemplified 
in life and human relationships it is easier to accomplish 
very great, bafflingly difficult, even impossible things than 
the easy, the simple and the possible. Why is this so? 
Because the overwhelming and the humanly-speaking im- 
possible makes the greatest appeal to the imagination, the 
faculty of all our faculties, I sometimes think, which is least 
exercised. It requires such adventure likewise to call out 
our other latent powers. How comparatively latent are the 
energies of mind, heart and will of Christians in these days ! 

It takes a program such as world-wide missions properly 
conceived and presented in all their massive greatness, whole- 
ness, oneness and revolutionary and transforming power to 
arrest the attention and command the collaboration of men 
and women of large affairs and of the greatest power and 
influence. Why are they men and women of large affairs ? 
Simply because they do not deal in fractions. It is my 
deep belief also that here lies one of the secrets of winning 
to the mission cause the new generation. To them there 
is nothing like the attraction of hard things. Here also is 
the secret of victory. Church history has taught no lesson 
more eloquently than that if the spread of the Gospel is made 
difficult it is made triumphant. But the governing reason, 
which becomes the absolutely convincing reason, why it is 
easier to achieve the impossible is the fact that in the path- 
way of this quest and of the realization of the objectives of 
the world mission we find ourselves not alone but in the 
Divine Presence and in the pathway of an ever-deepening 
acquaintance with God and an ever-enlarging experience of 
His creative, life-giving power. 

Joun R. Morr 





A PSYCHOLOGICAL JUSTIFICATION 
FOR THE GOSPEL MESSAGE TO 
INDIA 


By H. MARK 


HE purpose of this article is to show the absolute 
harmony which exists between the basic principles of 
Christ’s teaching and the findings of the new psychology, as 
regards a healthy and normal development of personality in 
a normal and healthy social environment. Jesus introduced 
into the world new ideas about the relation of parents to 
children, the relation of the sexes to each other, and of the 
individual to society. These new ideas have revolutionized 
all these relationships. Therefore it is not only justifiable 
but incumbent on Christians to introduce these fundamental 
Christian principles of reform into a society which has 
neglected them, or never known them. The Hindu and 
Islamic civilizations have been and are powerful factors in 
the civilization of the world, but I believe them both to be 
defective, even from the purely psychological point of view, 
for both retard the healthy development of the individual 
and of the social organism. 

My main thesis is that both the Hindu and the Islamic 
social organizations—especially the former—lead to con- 
siderable repression of some of our fundamental instincts or 
life-tendencies. The reason is that these social organiza- 
tions are to a large extent rooted in certain religious beliefs 
and convictions which are wrong, as judged by the life and 
teaching of Jesus Christ. 

In the forefront stands the Hindu joint family system, 
which, in spite of possessing some economic advantages, leads 


to the repression of the ‘ will to power,’ or the egoistic 
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instinct—the urge to a full expression of one’s many-sided 
nature. This creates timidity and want of self-confidence 
in later life. The boy in the joint family system is merely a 
relatively unimportant unit in a large community. He is 
dependent on and subordinate to the head of the family for a 
long time, often till after he is married and is the father 
of afamily. A girl is an even less important unit, and after 
matriage is simply transferred from one colony to another. 
In such an environment the child cannot possibly receive 
that individual attention and care which it needs, and which 
the value of child personality demands. Repression of the 
‘self’ tendency thus leads to an abnormal or defective 
personality. Want of self-confidence, lack of a sense of 
responsibility (especially for public property), childish be- 
haviour and a childish temperament are the undesirable 
products of the joint family system. So also are a lack of 
independence of thought, and a lack of decision and initia- 
tive. Anyone who has had to deal with school or college 
students will bear this out, though at the same time one 
cannot but like many attractive qualities in these same 
students. 

Repression leads to regression. This means that if any 
instinct has been repressed in childhood, the adult individual 
regresses to that childish stage. I have often watched large 
bodies of Hindu and Muslim students listening to a debate 
at which speakers from other colleges and universities have 
been invited to speak. The audience seems to have re- 
gressed to childhood. No politeness prevents them from 
laughing and jeering at any peculiarity of the speaker. Asa 
child is attracted by a meaningless noise, so any awkward 
gesture or high pitched voice or mistake leads to unrestrained 
amusement. Any pause, however short, is a signal for a 
loud buzz of conversation, which has to be stopped again 
and again. 

Let us now take the development of the sex instinct of 
the individual within the existing social order. Crichton- 
Miller gives the following tables of the cycles through which 
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the sex instinct passes in all the varied phases of its 
development. 


Boys GIRLS 
1 to 7 or 8 years ; mother phase. 1 to 9 years ; mother phase. 
8 to 12 years ; father phase. 9 to 15 years ; school phase. 
12 to 18 years ; school phase. 15 to 18 years ; father phase. 
18 years and onwards ; mating phase. 18 years and onwards ; mating phase. 


When we speak of sex in this connexion we are using the word 
in a wide sense, including any kind of attraction or affection 
between the sexes. This is the connotation of the word 
recognized by the new psychology. 

Coming back to the cycles mentioned above, one does not 
want to be dogmatic about the various periods, but on the 
whole there must be some general resemblance between 
English boys and girls and Indian boys and girls. Psycho- 
logists hold that no sex life can develop healthily unless it 
passes through these cycles, and this can only happen if the 
environment is favourable. Hindu boys are much better 
off than Hindu girls, but even in their case the sex life has 
little chance of healthy development. Early marriages are 
the greatest obstacle to this. Before ever the boy has a 
chance of developing the school phase he may get married, 
at an age when he should be a member of a society of equals 
in school or college, getting and using opportunities of 
making friendships, emulating others and creating in himself 
a love of work, co-operation and comradeship. Before these 
tendencies can find full play he is already married, and is still 
a member of a joint family. The wonder is that there is not 
greater harm done. 

As regards girls the state of things is even more de- 
plorable. If there is anything in the cycles of emotional 
development given above, then for the Hindu girl, as a rule, 
the school phase between 9 and 15 years, which is meant 
to be healthily homo-sexual, does not exist. She has no 
opportunity at all of coming in contact with other girls of 
the same age in a school. She also misses the father phase 
almost completely, and has no chance of learning to like 
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and trust an adult of the opposite sex. At an age when she 
ought to be playing with dolls or other girls, sometimes 
when she is only 9 or 10 years of age, she is plunged into the 
vortex of hetero-sexual emotions without any preparation, 
and has to face the physical and mental strain of wifehood 
and motherhood. Who can deny that this abrupt transition 
adversely affects the development of a girl’s personality, 
apart from the great physical injury which it causes her ? 
How can the children of such abnormal mothers be any- 
thing but mentally unhealthy and neurotic ? Nowhere are 
boys so easily influenced or misled as in India; for their 
characters are not fully formed. The greatest obstacle to 
the healthy formation of character is the unformed character 
of the mother, quite apart from her ignorance or illiteracy. 

The evils of the pardah system (the custom of secluding 
women), as usually understood, are obvious. They have 
always been denounced from the woman’s point of view, 
because the pardah system deprives women of liberty and 
health-giving freedom. It has hardly ever been realized 
that the distrust and fear at the root of the pardah system 
does immense harm to the healthy emotional development 
of boys and girls alike—especially of boys. If the sex 
instinct finds no outlet for its normal direction, then it 
regresses to an earlier level, and if it remains stationary then 
also there is no normal advance. If psycho-analysts are 
right about the cycles mentioned above, then the boy should 
pass from the father and the school phases to the mating 
phase. But in our present social system the hetero-sexual 
tendencies find no objective and therefore are again apt to 
be stationary at the mother phase. The result is that the 
boy remains dependent on the mother, and does not develop 
that manly and chivalrous attitude which healthy and 
normal contact with girls should and does develop. Writing 
about such cases Crichton-Miller says : 


One was the case of a boy who was very far from being a boy according 
to the records of the Registrar-General. He is at present 36, and he is 
still unmarried. All through his youth, the boy’s mother was absolutely 
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devoted to him—so devoted that she could never let him go. She has 


never let him go; he is still her child (The New Psychology and the Parent, 
p. 77). 


This exaggerated attachment, then, leads to defective 
manhood. On the other hand, effective manhood can only 
be developed if the growing boy learns to feel some responsi- 
bility for his behaviour to members of the opposite sex. 
One of the ways of developing a sense of responsibility is 
‘to make him early aware that he is trusted by the parents 
to assume special responsibility for his sisters, for the men 
they meet, and for their (girls’) general attitude to the male 
sex’ (ibid. p. 76). The trouble is that the pardah system 
makes these factors quite inoperative, as regards the de- 
velopment of the boy’s personality. He has no chance of 
coming into contact with girls, and cannot assume any 
responsibility for his sisters. Chivalry, mental virility and 
a sense of manhood are therefore defectively developed. 
Another great evil is a regression to a homo-sexual phase. 
I do not think it is too sweeping to say that where 
segregation of the sexes is greatest there unnatural relations 
between members of the male sex are most prevalent. 

Moreover, social life loses a great deal of its charm and 
refinement if the sexes are segregated from each other. 
Delicacy of feeling and chivalrous regard for womanhood 
remain incompletely developed, where, indeed, they are not 
altogether absent. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
Christ’s attitude towards women and children was revolu- 
tionary in the civilized world of His day. The natural 
evolution of that attitude and teaching has culminated in 
the modern conceptions of the rights of women, the equality 
of the sexes, and the value of child personality. The new 
psychology is proving more and more clearly every day the 
healthiness of Christ’s revolutionary teaching. There is no 
exaggeration in the statement that the value of child per- 
sonality had been completely ignored by all the saints and 
sages before Christ. 

There is one more dangerous and daring speculation I 
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should like to make. Why do we Indians not succeed as a 
nation in getting things done? Why does our idealism 
cool down in the face of difficulties ? And why is there such 
a vast gap between speech and action in social reform, in 
public and social service, and even in the pursuit of material 
things ? The great psychologist Jung holds that each 
individual has what he calls the ‘ collective unconscious.’ 
‘The ideas and beliefs and images which the race has accu- 
mulated and which are transmitted from one generation 
to another’ constitute this collective unconscious. These 
unconscious ideas and convictions are called by him 
*‘ primordial images.’ If he is right, then may it not be 
that in the recesses of every Indian’s collective unconscious 
(whether he be Hindu, Muslim or Christian) there reign with 
varying strength the primordial images of the doctrines of 
karma and rebirth, the illusory nature of the universe and 
the worthlessness of material things ? On the other hand, 
in consciousness we are striving for social, material and 
political progress. My theory is that this conflict saps our 
energy and prevents a free outlet for the sum total of 
our emotional energy or libido, thus for ever weakening 
our effort in all we undertake. 

I think that the caste system, the joint family system 
and the religious primordial images mentioned above have 
combined to smother individuality. As Jung says : 


A collective point of view, although it may be necessary, is always 
dangerous for the individual. Collective thought and feeling and 
collective accomplishment are relatively easy in comparison with individual 
function and performance ; a fact that is only too prone to lead to a fining 
down to the collective level and is peculiarly disastrous to personal de- 
velopment (Jung’s Analytic Psychology, translated by Dr Constance Long, 
ch, xv. pp. 453-4). 


Jung’s conception of the collective unconscious is clearly 
explained by Crichton-Miller as follows : 


To Jung, in that he postulates this racial origin of the unconscious, 
all material that can be racially transmitted—be it never so base, or never 
so sublime—can find itself in the unconscious . . . it is an unconscious in 
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which we get not only the lowest biological tendencies, but the highest 
spiritual aspirations ; in short, the beast and the god which are innate in 


each of us, meet in the unconscious (New Psychology and the Parent, 
p. 186). 


It seems to me that theoretically two kinds of conflict 
in the unconscious are possible, namely, conflict between 
the good and the bad, and conflict between the good elements 
themselves. The new psychology has confined itself mainly 
to the first kind of conflict. I affirm that in the Hindu mind, 
especially in the religious Hindu mind, is to be found this 
rare and peculiar conflict belonging to the second class, i.e. 
between good elements themselves. In the mind of the 
Buddhist or the Christian or the Muslim there is not any 
conflict between doing good to one’s neighbour, on the one 
hand, and his deepest religious convictions, on the other. 
In the average Hindu mind, however, the desire to help one’s 
neighbour, or to achieve material prosperity, or to study 
the material world in a scientific spirit, must necessarily 
conflict with his innermost and most deep-seated con- 
victions. Why should I help my neighbour in distress, and 
why should I be kind to an animal? Each is working out 
its own karma, and it would be useless if not impious to 
interfere in the decrees of destiny. Why should I try to be 
rich or prosperous, for after all everything material is worth- 
less ? The liberation of the spirit through gnyan (know- 
ledge), or sanyas (asceticism), or bhakti (devotion) is the 
only end worth attaining. Or again: What is the use of 
prying into Nature’s secrets, or trying to conquer Nature’s 
laws ? for the first deals with what is illusory, and the second 
is a defiance of fate. Let rats and locusts destroy crops, let 
the death rate be high, let famine and pestilence rage ; for 
all these things are destined, and whatever suffering comes 
to man or beast is the inevitable result of karma. If for a 
short time one is impelled to be active and to fight con- 
sciously against one’s unconscious convictions, the fight does 
not last long. Here lies the root of the almost inexplicable 
weaknesses of our national character. I admit that a good 
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deal of what I have written is dangerously speculative, but 
it is based on reasonable grounds. It is at least a plausible 
explanation of the Indian, and especially of the Hindu, 
character and attitude to life. 

If there is any truth in what I have so far said, then I can 
affirth with a great deal of assurance that the individualistic 
nature of Christianity comes to India as a great solvent of the 
psychical conflict going on in the mind of the average Hindu. 
Man’s personal, individual relation to the divine, his own 
personal responsibility for moral good or evil, the ever-ready 
supply of spiritual energy created by faith in an ever-loving 
God in Christ—all these set the Indian free from the collective 
unconscious, which has so far bound him in unbreakable 
chains of conviction and sentiment, the more powerful 
because largely unconscious. A faith in the Father in 
Christ, the Creator of all material and spiritual things, the 
Sanctifier of matter as well as of spirit, makes all things 
holy. Material things become for the believer, as Berkeley 
said, symbols of the divine spirit in the universe. This faith 
liberates the Indian from the haunting sense of helplessness 
created by belief in the chains of karma and rebirth, the 
illusory nature of matter and the worthlessness of material 
things. If it is a living faith it brings into harmony the 
noblest unconscious impulses of his nature with his conscious 
striving towards perfection—material or spiritual. 

Thus the message and teaching of Christ, and above all 
faith in His living Person as the divine incarnation, comes to 
India to set her free from the chain of an agelong and deep- 
seated conflict. If this message is accepted and if this faith 
becomes a reality, it will bring to fruition some of the noblest 
religious impulses ingrained in the Indian mind, impulses 
which have been weakened by conflict with other convictions 
more or less mistakenly held, because there was no supreme 
harmonizing principle or factor to solve the conflict between 
them, or to co-ordinate them into one organic whole. 

Christ is this supreme harmonizing factor. 


PsyYCHOLOGY AND THE GOSPEL 
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THE SIAMESE GOVERNMENT AND 
MISSIONARY WORK 


By BERTHA McFARLAND 


O no missionaries has come more of the romance of 
missions, or more joy at the response to their 
message, than to those who have worked in Siam. Part of 
the remarkable history of the Siamese mission is given here. 

In 1828, when the Rev. Carl Gutzlaf and the Rev. Jacob 
Tomlin first landed on Siamese shores, it was to find a land 
almost untouched by the advance of the West. There had 
been some contact with Europe through the Portuguese 
and Dutch traders and the West was not entirely unknown. 
During the time of Louis XIV there had been much favour 
shown the European, and one Phalcon had risen to high 
position in Siam. But his overthrow and assassination 
had the effect of throwing his people, together with western 
civilization and religion, into disrepute. The British occupa- 
tion of India and Burma did nothing to instil confidence in 
the foreigner in the minds of the Siamese. Siam did not 
close her doors to the westerner as did China, but he was 
neither desired nor trusted. Some of the Roman Catholic 
priests had returned to Siam after the persecution following 
the death of Phalcon, but the:r work was meagre, and they 
were considered ‘ harmless, quiet friars’ who neither did 
any great good nor any great harm. The first Protestant 
missionaries arrived in Siam, therefore, unheralded, unwanted 
and all but unwelcome. 

The one consulate existing in those days was that of the 
Portuguese, and the Portuguese consul befriended these 
first Protestant missionaries and gave them a place to live. 
Of government favour there was none; the missionaries 


were regarded with suspicion. Tracts were distributed in 
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the Chinese language, thanks to the work of Robert Morrison 
in China, but Christian literature in the Siamese language 
had yet to be created by the missionaries, who had first to 
learn to speak it. The Chinese Christian literature was dis- 
tributed without charge, not however without being care- 
fully translated by the Siamese Government, to be sure that 
it did not foster dangerous political rebellion. For some 
time this literature distribution was limited to the Chinese 
junks as they were leaving Siam for Chinese shores. The 
sick were treated with foreign medicines, but in the early 
days it was only the Chinese who were allowed to take this 
risk; Siamese were forbidden to frequent the foreign 
physician. Dr Gutzlaf left Siam after three years of effort, 
utterly discouraged, broken in health, and leaving behind 
him three graves, those of his consecrated and devoted wife 
and of her twin babies. No government assistance had at 
that time been given. 

Definite, permanent work was established in 1833, when 
the Rev. and Mrs John Taylor Jones came from Burma, 
sent by Dr Judson for opening up work in Bangkok. A new 
day had dawned. Two years later Dr Dan Bradley and his 
wife arrived to enter upon their work for Siam which spread 
over many decades. The details of their years of struggle 
and discouragement can not be given here. It suffices to 
say that much of the later history is due to the events of 
those years, when the missionaries were few but by tender 
courtesy and loving contact won the respect, confidence and 
loyal protection of the people they had come to serve. The 
early suspicion with which the missionaries had been re- 
garded gradually died. It had been due partly to the 
episodes following the death of Phalcon, partly to the 
general political unrest of the surrounding tributary countries 
which were following each other in rapid revolt from their 
nominal overlord, the King of Siam, partly to the growing 
power of Great Britain in neighbouring countries and partly 
to the methods of the missionaries in ‘ making merit’ by 
daily free distribution of literature and medicines. All open 
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hostility ceased in the reign of H.M. King Mongkut, grand- 
father of the present King Prajadhipok. 

The story of that reign is worth telling briefly at this 
point. King Mongkut’s predecessor was his elder brother 
who usurped the throne from his younger brother of higher 
rank. The supplanted prince fled to the monastery for 
refuge and study. He was a staunch Buddhist and remained 
so until his death. For twenty-seven years he remained in 
the Buddhist monastery, following his natural bent for 
study and religious experience, and incidentally learning how 
to be a king. In his quest for knowledge he came into 
contact with Protestant missionaries, especially Dr Dan 
Bradley, Dr Samuel House and the Rev. Jesse Caswell. 
The two former taught him much about science, especially 
astronomy for which he had a great liking; the latter 
taught him English, a language in which he was eager that 
not only himself but all the other princes should become 
proficient. One reads his letters to-day with absorbing 
interest, fascinated by his wonderful command of the 
language as much as by the quaintness of his expression. 
Nominally this was all he was learning from his missionary 
friends; actually he learned far more. They explained 
much regarding the outside world; they opened his eyes 
to the best that the western nations were trying to accom- 
plish; indirectly they taught him how completely they 
were his friends. No one will ever know the debt the West 
owes these devoted missionaries for giving this oriental 
prince the best that their own education had brought them, 
and with this an intimate acquaintance with noble, high- 
minded, unselfish Christian men. When he ascended the 
throne in 1851, it was, therefore, with friendship for the 
foreigners whom he knew so well, with desire to repay the 
service they had rendered him when he was but an obscure 
Buddhist monk, and with admiration for many things that 
he felt the West could do for his country. He came to his 
new responsibilities unhampered by the lack of understand- 
ing of the representatives of a different civilization, which 
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hampered his neighbours, and eager for greater opportunities 
for development for both himself and his people. The 
years of seclusion in the monastery had not been without 
profit to the new king, to his people and to the cause of the 
missionary. 

Shortly after King Mongkut’s accession to the throne, 
a royal grant of land was made to the Presbyterian mission 
for the establishment of their work, a concession they had 
previously sought in vain. This was soon followed by 
concession to the Congregational mission for their work. 
Then a concession of land for the Protestant cemetery was 
made to the foreign community. Not long after that, land 
was given for building a Union Protestant Church for all 
foreigners in Bangkok. In all these matters the missionary 
was the outstanding leader, and whether definitely for his 
own work or for the general good of the foreign community 
it was through him that the grants were secured. 

Missionary women were invited into the palace to teach 
the wives and children of the king. From time to time the 
king also called upon the missionaries to interpret for him 
in important official interviews, fearing to trust entirely to 
his own knowledge of the English language, though actually 
understanding all that was said. The story is told that on 
one occasion his interpreter, a missionary of deliberate 
speech, had no time to finish his interpretation before King 
Mongkut broke in with his reply. 

To understand rightly the relation existing between 
missionary work and the Siamese Government to-day, it is 
necessary to mention some of the things that the missionary 
enterprise has done for Siam. Mention has been made of 
the efforts of the early missionaries in medical work, and 
that only the Chinese were allowed to benefit by it. But 
times changed; as suspicion decreased, the Siamese too 
began to seek foreign medical aid. To the Protestant 
missionary is due the successful introduction of both in- 
oculation against smallpox and, later, vaccination ; but this 
was only after long years of struggle. The first use of 
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quinine to combat malaria, the first modern surgery, the 
first medical treatment of leprosy, the first hospital—all of 
these were the work of the Protestant missionary. He 
blazed the trail; the Siamese Government followed. The 
Siamese Medical College was started by the son of a 
missionary in 1892, and to-day government doctors are to 
be found in the remotest parts of the land, still far too few 
in number and far from being fully proficient in their pro- 
fession but, still, annually saving countless lives and alleviat- 
ing untold suffering. 

As the missionary led in medicine, so he also led in 
education. Previously the only education was that given 
in the temple schools, where the boys were taught to read 
and write and where they learned the merest rudiments of 
mathematics. The missionaries started schools for boys, 
These grew by almost imperceptible degrees, for the people 
feared that their children, if sent to these schools, would 
leave their own faith and follow the foreign religion. But, 
for all that, the foreign missionary did have some pupils 
who were wonderfully equipped for whatever positions they 
might afterwards occupy; and by degrees the missionary 
schools grew and became the pattern for other schools not 
under the influence of the missionary. Then eventually 
King Chulalongkorn, a son of the friendly King Mongkut, 
asked one of the missionaries to leave his mission work and 
establish for him a school for princes and the sons of the 
nobles. During the next few years a strong government 
ministry of education was established. 

The missionaries also started a school for girls. Previously 
it had not been thought necessary to educate girls. Indeed, 
during the early years, it was almost impossible to get girls to 
enter the first boarding school, even when everything was 
supplied them free. But the school lived, and thanks to the 
tireless efforts of Miss Edna Cole, who gave forty years of 
her life to earnest, patient effort for Siamese women’s 
education, girls’ education is now popular. 

The missionary introduced the printing press into Siam 
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in 1885; and for many years there was no other press than 
those owned and operated by the missionaries. The first 
government document ever printed was printed on one of 
these presses in 1889, a government proclamation of opium 
as contraband. Whether the missionaries had anything to 
do with suggesting the action the records do not indicate, 
but it is certain that this was one of the earliest efforts to 
control the opium traffic. Eventually other printing presses 
were introduced into the country and to-day the missionary 
is no longer dependent upon his own type setting, the pioneer 
days are past. But one still looks with admiration upon the 
books and tracts that were printed in those early days on 
those crude presses, with infinite pains. 

The early friendship of King Mongkut for the Protestant 
missionaries was a heritage he passed on to his sons. The 
reign of his successor, King Chulalongkorn, was conspicuous 
not only because of its length, which was forty-two years, 
but because of the marked advance made in his country 
during that period, of which two examples may be mentioned. 
During his minority a religious persecution arose in the 
northern part of Siam where a vassal prince caused two 
Christians to be killed. Their lives were not laid down in 
vain, for this act led the Regent to issue a declaration of 
religious liberty for Siam, and one of King Chulalongkorn’s 
first acts as king was to re-affirm this decree. A second 
signal act of his was to free the slaves. Slavery is illegal in 
Siam to-day. 

Other notable steps were taken along progressive lines : 
hospitals were founded, a government vaccine-making 
station was established, which later developed into a Pasteur 
Institute, treatment provided by which saves annually 
hundreds of lives from death by rabies, snake-bite, cholera 
and other things. Its snake-farm was the second to be 
established in the world. A memorial to this king exists 
in a large well-equipped modern hospital, the Chulalongkorn 
Memorial Hospital. The literacy of the country also was 
greatly increased. The whole country was unified and 
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consolidated and its resources conserved. Railroad lines 
were planned and built. The missionaries still retained 
the earnest support of the king; some he counted as personal 
friends though he required less of them in the way of personal 
service than his predecessor had done. But whenever appeal 
for assistance was made to him he generously contributed to 
their work; so did others of the royal family and of the 
nobility. 

During the following reign, that of his son Rama VI, 
the Government established a leper hospital for the numerous 
leper people of Siam, on the pattern of the mission leper 
hospital in north Siam. The king’s interest was not limited 
to the government institution; he made an annual grant 
to the mission leper hospital of Tcs. 40,000 (approximately 
£4000). Not only has this been continued during the 
present reign, but King Prajadhipok has also given a paved 
road from the city of Chiengmai to the island where the 
leper hospital is, a distance of some five miles or more, that 
missionaries and others caring for these unfortunate people 
might accomplish their journey with less expenditure of time 
and strength. Other royal gifts to missionary enterprises 
have in these five years of the present reign totalled thousands 
of ticals. 

The crowning mark of approval and graciousness was 
that exhibited during the celebration of the centenary of 
Protestant missions in 1928. The Christians planned a 
humble little celebration. The suggestion came from one of 
the highest princes of the land that the celebration should be 
made one in which all might join, without respect of creed 
or race. At his suggestion too the use of the royal gardens 
was requested and graciously granted by His Majesty. 
Government officials, princes, even the King himself, vied 
with each other to make the occasion a success. The three- 
day celebration was opened by the King and Queen, and 
His Majesty delivered a notable address, in which he re- 
counted the services rendered his country by the missionaries, 
and the deep debt Siam owed to those who left their own 
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lands to serve her. He mentioned the difference in religion, 
but stressed the fact that freedom to worship is characteristic 
of Siam. The address was to have been delivered in Siamese, 
but when the King saw how many there were present who 
would not be able fully to understand a Siamese address, 
with marked courtesy he delivered it in English. The 
attitude of friendship and courtesy manifested by the 
King is found throughout the whole of the Government, 
The warmest of relations exist between the missionaries 
and the officials, and any appeal for assistance meets with 
ready response. We are one in our aim to right wrongs and 
to build a better Siam. 

It has been said that the Orient was opened up to the 
westerner at the point of the bayonet. Siam, however, 
was so tiny among the nations of the East that she passed 
unnoticed, and it was left to the soldiers of the cross of 
Christ to open the country to western peoples and western 
thought. Among the nations of the East to-day Siam alone 
is a land of peace and quiet, free from all foreign intervention 
and on terms of utmost friendship with the nations of the 
West. Many of her thinking people are tracing out cause 
and effect, and frankly acknowledge that the difference in 
their status to-day from that of other neighbouring countries 
is due to the friendship and help of the Christian missionary. 
This does not mean that Siam has become Christian, nor 
that the full vision of the Christian missionary has been 
caught. Buddhism is strongly entrenched ; the number of 
Christians’is not large; but Christianity is recognized as a 
force for righteousness and service. The task is far from 
completion, but in Siam the Christian missionary has had 
an unique opportunity, and the cordiality of the Siamese 
Government and people towards the missionary enterprise 
shows how truly they have caught a part of the vision and 
how grateful they are for its having been brought to them. 

Bertua McFarLanD 





TAKING TROUBLE TO SAVE 
TROUBLE 


By STANLEY SOWTON 


HERE is one man in the world to whom I often wish 
there might be given six more hours in his working 
day, and that is the missionary. I know how much he 
desires this himself. I know what splendid use he would 
make of half as much time again as he can at present give 
to his particular job; for few missionaries of the many 
hundreds that I have met are content with less than a 
twelve-hour working day. 

The missionary, however, like all his fellow-men, rich or 
poor, industrious or idle, just has his daily quota of twenty- 
four hours into which he has to pack not only his overfull 
hours of work, but also, if he is sensible, definite periods for 
sleeping, eating and recreation—twenty-four hours, no more, 
no less. 

While no living man can lengthen his standard day, it 
may be possible to give a few hints which may facilitate 
him in the packing process, and in a sense thereby secure 
the desired end of more time for more work. 

Now and then I leave my own desk, which happens to be 
in one of the larger mission houses in London, and accept 
some privileged invitation to see from the inside something 
of the organization and method of a bank, or an insurance 
company, or a departmental store. I covet for our, and 
every other, mission house the application of the same 
principles of smooth-running efficiency which are to be seen 
worked out in the daily activities of thousands of people 
knit together it may be in a single business organization. 

Personally, I find it hard to summon all the charity I 
suppose I should show to any man who through lack of 
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method repeatedly forgets his appointments, or who is 
always needing something which he forgot to order six weeks 
before, or who gets now and then some inspired idea of 
which he fails to make a note. It hurts most of all if I 
am myself the man in default in these matters. 

I am quite willing to concede that it is much easier for 
some people to be methodical than for others. But what 
of that ? Undesirable temperamental tendencies have to 
be arrested. 

I have, in my time, listened to some excruciatingly 
funny stories about otherwise delightful people who habitu- 
ally forgot passports, lost tickets, mislaid important papers, 
omitted to complete essential forms, left out enclosures when 
dispatching their letters and missed boat trains. But surely 
these same people would be still more charming if they 
refrained from causing other people unnecessary trouble. 
Muddle can usually be traced back to somebody’s ignorance, 
or lack of thought, or slackness, or selfishness. If you admit 
that, the fun rather goes out of the story of your friend’s 
predicaments. Such comedies are apt sooner or later to 
develop into tragedies. 

First attempts at introducing order into the daily round 
and common task may be crude and clumsy like all first 
attempts in any art. Let no one be dissuaded from such an 
effort on that account. Of course nobody imagines that 
folk can decide to be methodical and end the matter once and 
for all, just as they might decide always to wear a certain 
brand of shoes. I repeat, the ordering of a life is an art. 
The thing that matters is to have the will to be methodical, 
even against one’s own inherent instincts. We can then 
spend the rest of our lives perfecting our methods. 

I regard Harrington Emerson? as a most helpful coun- 
sellor in matters such as this. He makes his students 
analyse the use of their time, every minute of it, for a whole 
week. Those who will do this will learn some salutary 


* Well known through the United States of America as a writer and lecturer on 
personal efficiency. 
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lessons. Not that he, or any other sensible advisor, would 
have us spend our waking hours in strenuous relentless 
activity. To do that would be to make life not worth the 
living. On the other hand, he reminds us that if we are to 
get the most from our hours devoted to work, or exercise, or 
relaxation, we must plan for them and see that our plans are 
carried out, or know the reason why. 

It is always interesting to me to study the work habits 
of men occupying a position of leadership in the worlds of 
business, religion or politics. I notice that many of them 
have discovered the value of that uninterrupted period 
which can be secured by the majority of us before most 
people begin their day’s work. It is well worth while to 
ascertain by definite personal experiment at which period 
in the day one’s best work can be done and particularly 
when one’s creative mental activity is at its best. The 
simplest way to live more than an average life is to add an 
hour to the fresh end of the day. It must be remembered, 
however, that one cannot be both an owl and a lark. 

Whether your day begins early or late, it is well to spend 
at least five minutes before breakfast in planning the lay- 
out of that particular day’s work. Some imp of distraction 
will doubtless try to prevent this. Do not let him. 

First of all, a look into your diary for the appointments 
you have to keep or the journeys you have to make. Then 
a look at any rota of duties in which you are personally 
implicated, if that is too cumbrous a thing to be written up 
ina diary. After that, a quick run through any accumula- 
tion of papers on your desk which you cannot entirely be 
without, even though you conscientiously strive to keep 
them at the minimum. 

It may be that this process of laying out the day’s work 
will take more than five minutes. Do not grudge them; 
in the end it will be time well spent. Practice will develop 
an instinct as to priority in tackling the various tasks of the 
day. Amos Wells says, ‘ Attend first to matters that con- 
cern your co-workers.’ What ideal colleagues we should all 
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develop into along those lines. We shall soon find that to 
fill the hours of any average day to the best advantage 
means a schedule—not a cast-iron affair but one that is 
quite definite and yet at the same time reasonably flexible. 
Nearly everything that comes our way to be done resolves 
itself into the use of time, materials or equipment. Five 
minutes, or perhaps fifty, spent in visualizing the various 
stages of any particular undertaking and putting them into 
some sort of timed schedule will always be remunerative. 

I wonder how many missionaries make use of that time 
and trouble saver which is known colloquially as a ‘ tickler.’ 
This little device, of dated cards and plain slips of paper, 
can be of immense value to the man who can see the sense of 
taking a job to pieces and who wants an automatic reminder 
as to when each particular move has to be made. I have no 
space in which to describe this ingenious but simple desk 
accessory. It exists, it costs only a few shillings or dollars, 
and should be indented for from headquarters by any man 
or woman who is prepared to train himself or herself to use 
it day by day. I have long regarded this particular gadget 
as by far the most valuable item of my own personal office 
equipment. This same system can be adapted to take care 
of miscellaneous papers, agenda and so on which will be 
wanted days, weeks or months ahead. 

If you know you cannot do a thing in the time required, 
do not promise it. If you have promised, if you have made 
a contract, then neglect it at the peril of your own self- 
respect. Indulge in procrastination and in time you will 
come to this—that because a thing ought to be done there- 
fore you cannot do it. Tackle the hardest job first. One 
thing at a time and the right thing at the right time. Ifa 
job begins to interfere with your peace of mind go after it 
and let it be a duel to the death. 

One of my missionary heroes used to say, ‘ As a missionary 
I cannot afford that the soldier or the civil servant should 
give me points in the way I do my job.’ Life becomes an 
exhilarating, sparkling thing when we give ourselves wholly 
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to the supreme task to which the missionary worker is 
called. 

Let me add one further word in this connexion. Beware 
of spending more time over your tools than in working 
with them. Make your typewriter, your duplicating 
machine, your vertical letter file your servants working 
under strict discipline. Woe betide you if they become 
your masters. 

And now I want to use such space as I have available 
to write about the missionary and his management of money. 
I wonder how many men engaged in the work of the Church 
fervently wish that they could carry on without having the 
bother of finance—personal or communal. It cannot be 
done. Under existing conditions in the world to-day the 
handling of money, your own and other people’s, has to be 
accepted as part of the discipline of life. The great thing 
is to reduce the irksomeness of it all to the minimum. 

First, let me plead for a careful system of recording the 
missionary’s personal expenditure. I have never known 
anyone do this faithfully and accurately, and I may add 
continuously, without effecting a considerable saving. To 
have a complete record of all expenditure is the first ideal. 
To arrange this in the most helpful way is the second. It is 
in this connexion that the missionary has to be initiated, 
or to initiate himself, into book-keeping with a capital B. 
And here let me say that keeping a set of account books is 
not really so intricate or mysterious. Like so much else 
that the ever-busy missionary has to do, it demands regular 
and thorough work, but I venture to think that in no other 
of his activities does a missionary reap a richer reward for 
the exercise of regularity and thoroughness. 

When it is a matter of personal expenditure, an analysed 
cash book will probably meet the need. When it is a matter 
of the expenditure of other people’s money (and let us always 
remember the sacredness of handling the sacrificial gifts of 
thousands of poor people), then we need to use a system of 
book-keeping rather more elaborate. : 
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I always advise any young missionary to take with him 
to the mission field a small primer on book-keeping. To 
have it handy and to be able to consult it when facing the 
actual facts and finances of his station is a great advantage. 
A still better plan is for the outgoing missionary to ask some 
business man to allow him to see in actual use the book- 
keeping system of an efficient modern office. If the average 
missionary recruit who has no knowledge of business methods 
will devote to this purpose say a week of his time, even in 
that precious period just before sailing for his field, he will 
save months of time and probably much agony of mind 
later on. 

The system of book-keeping employed throughout the 
whole business world to-day is that known as ‘ double 
entry.’ It is nobody’s invention, it is based on principles 
which are eternal. It ensures accuracy, free from intricacy. 
It is in use in the counting-houses of the greatest business 
concerns of every country, and it is equally applicable, and 
I may say equally essential, to the accounts of a one-man 
mission station. I am not going to be foolish enough to 
attempt to outline this system, within the limits of a single 
paragraph. The point I want to make and that I want every 
missionary worker to remember is that this double-entry 
system of book-keeping exists with its use of ledger, cash- 
book, journal and the trial balance ; and that it gives the 
man who uses it the maximum protection from inaccuracies 
and ignorance as to the actual position of his own finances or 
those of any organization for which he is responsible. 

Let no missionary be too timid or too diffident to ask the 
advice of the expert in this matter. There are no new 
problems in book-keeping, they have all been faced by some- 
body at some time or other. In these days the trader and 
the missionary are never far apart, and there are few com- 
mercial men, even in the remote corners of the earth, who 
are not applying some development of the double-entry 
system of keeping books. What bank official or what 
accountant in any foreign centre would grudge an evening, or 
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more than one evening, to a missionary anxious to acquire 
some measure of technique in this matter? I can imagine 
much might follow such an appeal for help of this kind. 

Let me finish by quoting from an article written some 
time ago by Rev. F. L. Marler,! an experienced Indian 
missionary. 


The advocate of correct, systematic book-keeping is regarded in many 
places as somewhat of a faddist, whose predilection for figures makes a 
hobby of what is, to most, a nightmare. The sarcastic retort is some- 
times made that ‘ everybody cannot afford to spend two or three days a 
month at accounts.’ It is precisely on that ground that the habit of 
careful book-keeping is urged ; because so far from resulting in waste of 
time, it is a most valuable labour-saving device. 

The jest at the expense of the man who promptly notes down the 
expenditure of every anna is a very cheap form of amusement, but in 
financial crises, when Arbuthnot crashes or the rupee soars, it is the 
methodical man who scores every time. Want of system results not only 
in waste of time and effort on the part of the person guilty of it, but what 
is more serious, it imposes unnecessary labour upon others, for the 
straightening out of a tangle rarely falls to the share of the man responsible 
for it. 


Let me repeat, it is the will to be methodical that matters 
all the time. The expression of that willingness will take 
many forms as the years pass. 

If the editor permits a final personal word, it would be 
this, an offer to reply to any letter that readers of the Review 
may care to address to me concerning any matter referred to 
in this article. As a missionary worker at the home base, 
I am ever proud to be of even the slightest service to the 
man or woman in ‘the front line,’ and particularly so to 
those who are prepared to ‘ take trouble to save trouble.’ 

STANLEY SOWTON 
1* Mission Book-keeping,’ Baptist Missionary Review, September 1920. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


INDIA : THE CONFERENCE AND AFTER 


Tue RECONSTRUCTION OF INDIA. By Epwarp Txompson. London: 
Faber & Faber. 10s. 6d. 1930. 


INDIA AND THE SIMON Report. By C, F. ANpDREws. London: Allen & 
Unwin. 5s. 19380. 


HE two books before us, though nominally dealing with the same 

subject—the political situation in India and the way out—are 

of very unequal value. Mr Andrews writes solely of the activities 

and influence of Mr Gandhi ; Dr Thompson surveys the whole Indian 
scene. It is with this that we propose chiefly to deal. 

To our mind this brilliant survey by Dr Thompson of recent 
events in India and the forces which led to them is by far the best 
contribution to the study of the subject which has yet seen light. 
We do not except in this rather sweeping statement the two volumes 
of the Simon Commission’s Report, because he goes much farther 
back. Dr Thompson is an original thinker on Indian questions. 
Whilst we may not have agreed with some of his earlier studies they 
merited careful thought from the freshness of his ideas. In recent 
times he has been engaged in work in the United States of America, 
and there he has examined the Indian position in the light of the 
claims of Indian propagandists. We think he would be the first to 
admit that he has to some degree modified his earlier views. In the 
result we have a frank, broad and on the whole extremely fair study 
of the baffling problem we have to face. Many things which he says 
will be disliked by Englishmen ; yet we think that on consideration 
they will recognize that subject to the axiom that generalizations on 
India are never strictly accurate, the truth is in him. Many of the 
things which he says will be hotly resented by his Indian friends ; 
we hope that they will come to the same conclusion. It is a book to 
be read with courage and honesty; all we can hope to do in this 
brief review is to indicate how well worth reading it is. 


Dr Thompson dates the dawn of Indian nationalism to the Ibert 
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Bill; he does not to our mind pay sufficient tribute to the first 
generation of Indian publicists; we could claim with some reason 
that the first Indian nationalist was Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, who in 
the face of criticism declared that he was an Indian first and a Parsi 
afterwards. He traces it through Mr Tilak’s Chitpavan agitation 
in the Deccan, the Partition movement in Bengal, and the stirring in 
the Panjab, aftermath of the war, which destroyed the old Panjab 
tradition. Amongst recent events he ascribes their just place to the 
Rowlatt Act, the Khilafat movement, with the rise of Mr Gandhi to 
the foremost position, and the non-co-operation effort. He is not 
quite fair to Mr Gandhi’s charka ideal; that may be an economic 
absurdity ; it is, but like many of Mr Gandhi’s other panaceas it 
has the germ of truth. It struck direct at the long periods of idleness 
between the harvests which holds back the Indian peasantry, and 
sanctified the gospel of work by the spirit of national service. His 
study of Mr Gandhi must be quoted : 


Though a bad reasoner, he is a superb judge of men. His humanity, 
too, is one of the profoundest things this world has seen. He has pity 
and love for every race, and most of all for the poor and oppressed. He 
is without fear or care for self. . . . The Nationalist movement has had 
many cleverer men, more eloquent men, far more learned men. It has 
had but one man who has convinced all men and women in India that 
he is of the same flesh and blood as they are. He has set in action 
emotions and hopes that are far wider than any political grouping. He 
has definitely shifted the course of a people’s way—of the way of many 
peoples. 

To come to the concrete, Whither does Dr Thompson lead us in 
the fashioning of our polity ? He does well to remind a strangely 
forgetful people that the Dominion status of which so many English 
folk are fearful has for years been the declared aim of our policy. 
But what is to be the form of the government which is to have the 
Dominion status ? That he remits with a chastened confidence to 
the Round-Table Conference. If that Conference cannot do the work 
nobody else can. The more tranquil atmosphere of London, with the 
assistance of experienced parliamentarians, may, for instance, find a 
way out of the otherwise insoluble communal problem, though at the 
time of writing it is more acute than ever. Indian publicists have 
failed, because the Nehru Report shirked every important issue. 
But he lays stress on an aspect of the situation which is of great 
importance when he says ‘ the long tale of evasion, of postponing of 
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fulfilment of pledges, of letting resentment accumulate, has prevented 
the process of training which should have existed, and has compelled 
us to pay all our debts at once.’ That payment of all, or most, of 
our debts at once is a task which must be done, but it will require 
from Englishmen the greatest courage and resolution. Facing it, 
we are well reminded that many, if not most, of our difficulties in 
India are of our own making and we must hasten quickly to correct 
them. 

Mr Andrews’ book is in quite another category. One would wish 
to write with all respect of a gentleman who in his own way passion- 
ately desires to serve India. He renders a useful service here, as 
elsewhere, in interpreting the spirit which lies behind Mr Gandhi’s 
immense influence. ‘The awakening of the masses under his 
leadership has brought about a new India which is seeking by its 
own inner urge to find self-expression. It can never be forced back 
into an outworn and discarded mould.’ But there was an India 
before Mr Gandhi, which laboriously paved the way for the Dominion 
status towards which she is moving. Possibly there may be an India 
afterwards. And recognizing the truth of Mr Andrews’ estimate of 
Mr Gandhi’s influence, the one thing we want is guidance as to how 
it may be expressed, for after all there must be some government 
in India. Mr Andrews has never a word to say; he reproduces 
Mr Gandhi’s letter to the Viceroy, breathing in every sentence 
the autocratic spirit and the underlying idea of government by 
ukase. 

He is also incredibly careless in some of his statements. What 
are we to think of this ? ‘In this national upheaval . . . religious 
differences between Hindus and Musalmans become obliterated.’ 
He can see nothing in the determination of the Government to 
maintain their treaties with the Indian States until they are modified 
by mutual consent but the perpetuation of misrule. The great work 
of the Christian missionaries, which has permeated every branch of 
Indian thought and exercised a mighty influence in stimulating social 
reform, is dismissed as carried on in the conventional touch of 
religious imperialism. An unhelpful and, of course unconsciously, 
unfair little book. 

STANLEY REED 

WENDOVER, Bucks 
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THE PANJAB PEASANT SPEAKS 


Rusticus Loquirur, or THE OLp Licut aNp THE NEW IN THE PUNJAB 
VitLtaGeE. By Matcotm Lyatt Daruinc. Map. Glossary. 
London: Oxford University Press. 15s. 1980, 


HE Indian village takes care to hide its life, its feelings and 

thoughts from all who have not proven themselves friends. 

Mr Darling has proven himself a friend through years of service 

in the co-operative societies of the Panjab; and the rewards of 

his service—the freedom of the villages and the confidence of the 

peasants—he has shared with us in this diary of his official tour of 
1928-29. 

On his ‘ sluggish mare,’ he takes us along unfrequented by-ways, 
into remote villages of the Panjab. Most officials now tour in 
motor-cars, but we agree with Mr Darling that, ‘seen from a car 
instead of a horse, a road loses all human interest. There can be 
no casual loiterings or wayside excursions, nor any hailing of passers- 
by to inquire of their doings.’ He finds time to observe the varia- 
tions in his surroundings and to associate these with the evidences of 
prosperity or of stagnation in the villages of different sections. He 
talks with wayfarers, and makes an effort to get their views. 

The book is more than a picture of peasant life. It is a serious 
effort to discern how much of the ‘ old light’ and how much of the 
new exists in the villages of the Panjab, which light the peasants 
favour, and which seems the more helpful. With this in mind, Mr 
Darling has guided his conversations with fellow-travellers. And, in 
the meetings of the many co-operative societies which he attends, 
he delays after finishing the business of accounts to discuss with 
the members those matters which affect their prosperity. With the 
help of his questions we get delightful descriptions and revealing 
interpretations of religious teaching, indigenous co-operation, medical 
treatment—trained and inspired—occupations and subsidiary indus- 
tries, including spinning. We hear their feelings on the rights of 
beggars, and the activities of landlords and money-lenders. He 
draws out their views on pardah and its economic. effects. 

The reactions of the peasants are frank and intensely personal. 
Each man regards pardah in the light of its influence on ‘ my ’ women, 
or vehemently denounces the idea of selling ‘ my ’ decrepit cattle to 
be butchered. Their honest indifference to affairs outside their own 
small circles is strikingly revealed in their conception of the adminis- 
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tration under which they live. Beyond the local officers who worry 
them in their own villages nothing is of great importance. One 
spokesman thus sweepingly disposes of the whole organization : 
‘Above the judge is Government, and above Government, God.’ 

To those concerned with methods of rural reconstruction Mr 
Darling’s record of his Gurgaon tour is of special interest. His 
sympathy with Mr Brayne’s experiment, combined with his own 
understanding of the Panjab peasants, saves the picture from being 
depressing—which it might well be. ° 

He questions both wise and simple about the experiment, and 
at the close of his Gurgaon tour reviews the experiment as he has 
found it, attempting to find wherein it has collapsed and wherein 
it has been a success. He is convinced that the experiment has done 
much ‘ to fix the attention of India on the problem of rural welfare.’ 

The diary with its ever-varying pictures and conversations is 
sufficient in itself for the reader who seeks the novelty of travel among 
little-known folk. The last three chapters are a co-ordination of the 
scattered impressions of the tour. Mr Darling studies the ‘old 
light ’ and the new as related to the needs of the peasants of the 
Panjab. He finds the source of the ‘old light’ in the ‘ villager’s 
two-fold dependence upon nature and his neighbour.’ And he sees 
its expression in old systems, good and harmful, such as indigenous 
co-operation and pardah. The light has been obscured by those to 
whom it has been entrusted—the money-lender, the landlord and the 
priest. Chiefly because these have failed, the bearers of the ‘ new 
light ’ have gathered the impression that the ‘ old light ’ is entirely 
wrong and should be blotted out. Mr Darling demonstrates that 
the sudden replacement of the old by the new would be confusing 
and perhaps dangerous. What is needed is a preservation of the 
best which he has been able to find in the old, purified by the new 
light of education and faith in man’s will. And he shows how this 
can be done. Two points stand out clearly—his warning against 
‘the divorce of religion and economics’ in the reconstruction of 
village life, and his support of the ‘ gospel of sufficiency and service.’ 

The man or woman who is eager to reform rural India would do 
well to reflect upon Mr Darling’s observations and conclusions. And 
those of us who have concentrated on Indian problems until our 
outlook has become distorted will profit from the constructive com- 
parisons between these villages and those of pre-war Europe. 

An amazing number of books on India have appeared during 
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the past year. After their political and reform discussions this 
book of Mr Darling’s comes as a refreshing change. He does not 
urge his personal views, but invites the peasants to express them- 
selves in their own naive way. Fortunately, the diary was written 
before political propaganda had permeated to the villages, to suggest 
to the peasants what they should think and say. It will be difficult 
for anyone in the future to get reactions as unpremeditated and 
sincere as those which Mr Darling has recorded for us. 


+ CHARLOTTE WISER 
Marnpurl, InpDIA 





IN SOUTH AFRICA 


CompLex Soutn Arrica: An Economic Footnote to History. By 
W.M. Macmitian. London: Faber & Faber. Maps. 12s. 6d. 1980. 

Tue Soutrs-Eastern Bantu. By J. H. Soca. Portrait. Maps. 
Tables. Bibliography. Johannesburg: Witwatersrand Univer- 
sity Press, London: Kegan, Paul. 10s. 6d. 1980, 

CHARLES JOHNSON OF ZULULAND. By A.W.LEE. Illustrated. London: 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 5s. 1930. 

Tue Bantu arE Cominc: Phases of South Africa’s Race Problem. By 
Ray E. Pxariups. Foreword by C. T. Loram. Illustrated. 
London : Student Christian Movement. 5s. 1980. 


HEN Archdeacon Johnson was taken to Natal as a small 
boy by his father in 1857, Durban was ‘then a wilderness 
of tangled bush and sand, with here and there the clearings con- 
taining the homesteads of the settlers.” Only twenty years earlier 
Dingaan, the Zulu Chief, was still carrying on the bloody work of 
Chaka and making the Zulu a terror to both white and black in 
Southern Africa. Twenty years later not only was Dingaan’s 
nephew, Cetswhayo, endeavouring to restore the ‘ family traditions,’ 
and every missionary in Zululand forced to seek safety elsewhere, 
but also far to the west on the eastern borders of the old Cape Colony 
those tribes with whose history Mr Soga is mainly concerned were 
busily engaged in warfare, compelling Europeans to withdraw from 
many districts, And on the uplands in the Transvaal, Orange Free 
State and Basutoland, there were constant inter-tribal and inter- 
racial struggles. For more than one generation Dutch and English 
settlers in all these areas lived in almost daily fear of war. 
To-day tribal organization is fast disintegrating. Nearly half the 
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Native population is already scattered on the lands of white farmers, 
or living as town dwellers in a tribal hotchpotch under the control 
of white municipal councils—in both cases with no sort of tribal 
organization and under no sort of chief. In the tribal areas them- 
selves, from half to three-fourths of the male adults are always away 
earning their daily bread under modern industrial conditions. Natives 
of most tribes are to be found in their thousands as servants in 
white homes, carrying out the most intimate of domestic tasks, 
from nursing the baby and making the beds to cooking the food and 
washing the linen. In tribal areas the Bantu elect councils which 
levy taxes for making roads and building bridges, so that farm 
products can be the better transported, and for developing agri- 
culture on the most modern lines. And everywhere the Bantu 
are clamouring for more schools, and every mission is hard put to 
it to meet the demand with their inadequate grants. 

As for the chiefs: their glory has departed. They hold their 
stations at the will of the omnipotent white Government which 
makes and unmakes chiefs, uses chiefs when convenient, and ignores 
them when the exigencies of administration demand. Chiefs whose 
powers are only nominal, and whose men are scattered beyond the 
tribal areas in search of subsistence, can never have more than a 
sentimental meaning to their people. 

The bitter experience of the earlier years has profoundly affected 
the attitude of the white people towards the Natives, and no student 
of the South African position can afford to ignore this fact. Arch- 
deacon Lee rightly draws attention to it : 


It was this fear of the armed might of Zululand which created in the 
minds of the Natal European settlers that strong antipathy to all men 
with black skins which has played, and still plays, so great a part in the 
political and social life of South Africa. 


Professor Macmillan also says that in Natal, where ‘ the European 
population is still heavily outnumbered by nearly ten to one’... 
‘memories of the Zulu war of 1879 are even yet a nightmare to a 
proportion of the European tenth’ (p. 28). Says the Natalian : 
‘Not another inch of land in Natal for the Kafir,’ and his cry is 
echoed in the heart of the Transvaaler. ‘ Give us back the republican 
methods of ruling the Kafir,’ said a young Orange Free State farmer 
to the reviewer a few days ago. But the ‘old order changeth, giving 
place to new.’ In one generation great numbers of Natives have 
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moved from the old tribal life where mass control is possible, and 
have entered, for good and ill, into our modern, individualistic, 
restless civilization in which the ‘ old republican methods’ have no 
place. In much less than a generation there has also grown up a 
body of opinion, especially among students and young people gener- 
ally, determined to find whether some other ‘ methods of ruling the 
Kafir ’ would not prove more hopeful for the safety of civilization in 
Africa ; whether the co-operation of the Bantu (and the growing 
use of this name in the place of ‘ Kafir’ is highly significant) cannot 
be secured for the common weal. 

Complex South Africa and The Bantu are Coming are both powerful 
appeals urging South Africans to adopt the more liberal policy. 
Both authors realize how physical fear and economic blindness 
paralyse statesmanship in South Africa, and each presents his case 
with this tragic fact ever before him. Professor Macmillan has 
already traced for us the historical development of the ‘ Native 
problem ’ in two volumes—The Cape Colour Question and Bantu, Boer 
and Briton—which have thrown entirely new light upon the history 
of the South African Native policy, even tracing its roots in Hottentot 
policy. He now writes not only as an historian with unrivalled 
knowledge of South African history, but as a first-hand investigator 
into the present social and economic conditions of the ‘ poor whites ’ 
and the ‘poor blacks.’ He gives the agrarian problem its true 
setting, i.e. in relation to the conditions under which agrarian workers 
—both white and black—are to be found in the land. The moral 
of his story is that natural economic laws know nothing of colour 
and that, since both the white bijwoner and the black ‘ squatter’ 
are subject to adverse economic conditions that in many if not most 
respects are the same, the remedy for their sad plight is to be found 
in the removal from both of the common disabilities and not in the 
further depression of the Native through colour bars and pro- 
hibitory land laws. Professor Macmillan’s analysis of South 
Africa’s agrarian problem, as it affects European and Native, is the 
most searching that has yet appeared. It is also the most distressing. 

The Bantu are Coming is the burning message of a social worker 
noted for his vigorous zeal for the uplift of the Bantu people. The 
book gives us many flashlight pictures, vivid and stark, of the 
changing Native life, especially in the towns. It too, like Complex 
South Africa, appeals to South Africans to accept as a fact ‘ that 
the interests of both whites and blacks are inextricably bound up 
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together so that the prosperity of the one race depends on the 
prosperity of the other. 

If this gospel is to find acceptance in South Africa we must take 
full advantage of the present remarkable interest which South African 
¥ students show in this question of racial relations. The Student 
Christian Association and the National Union of South African 
Students are doing their utmost to create a more reasonable racial 


ot attitude among white students, and the recent remarkable Bantu- 
European Students’ Conference is most heartening. Somehow we 
ul must capture the hearts and minds of young South Africans so that 
| they will devote themselves to missionary, educational and social 
* work among the non-European peoples of South Africa. Archdeacon 
os Johnson’s life shows what special gifts a young South African can 
ois bring to such work if his life is consecrated and his mind and heart 
ats are illumined by real sympathy and understanding. But the racial 
mm modesty necessary for racial understanding is not easily acquired in 
ry a land where from infancy the superiority of the white race is in- 
ot culeated and emphasized. Archdeacon Lee has done South Africa 
- a real service by showing how one who had been brought up in 
ai the racial atmosphere of Natal was able, by the grace of God, to 
of overcome his prejudices and to spend himself for a people whom 
a he had early learned to regard as an enemy but later to love. 
un The South African Native may have given the white man much 


a cause for offence ; so too there are memories on the Native side, not 
by any means all flattering to white esteem. Recent historical 


“we research has lifted the veil a little from the Native side of South 
- African history, and now we welcome the English version of Mr Soga’s 
ie work on the history of the tribes to be found between the Natal 
ne southern border and the Cape Province. Here are given Bantu 
al versions of the great tribal movements of four centuries—and 
ith particularly since 1750. Here are also found explanations that, had 
a they been available at the time, would have altered the decisions 
ng. of governors and statesmen in the nineteenth century. The work 
sid traces the history of the Abe-Nguni, Aba-Mbo and Ama-lala, their 
he origins, subdivision and migrations, and throws light upon certain 
on Native customs. The author’s method of tracing tribal groups by 
Sais the genealogical tables of chiefs and their respective ‘ houses’ is a 
nat distinct contribution, not only to the theoretical study of the Bantu 
up tribal system, but to more intelligent consideration of present-day 


tribal disputes regarding chieftainships, which often cause embarrass- 
10 
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ments to the Government. Mr Soga has not only done a service to 
historical and ethnological research in South Africa, he has also 
helped in the cultivation of that pride in their own history and 
traditions which the Bantu need if they are to enter fully into racial 
co-operation in South Africa. This book is itself a sign of the times. 
By its quiet dignity and its literary style it raises Bantu literature 
to a high level. It will give encouragement to Bantu writers to 
explore their own heritage and to interpret it to South Africans 
with that charm of expression and that dignity of form in which 
Bantu speech excels. 
JOHANNESBURG J. D. RHEINALLT JONES 





THE HISTORY OF A BANTU TRIBE 


De ZIEL VAN HET NGBANDIVOLK (The Soul of the Ngbandi Tribe). Frs. 16, 
1928. Dr NGBANDI NAAR HET LEVEN GESCHETsT (The Ngbandi 
described from Life). Frs. 75. 1929. Dr Nesanpi: GESCHIED- 
KUNDIGE BigypRaGEN (The Ngbandi: Historical contributions), 
Frs. 25. 1929. By Baste, Tancue (Congo Bibliotheek, xxviii, 
xxix, Xxx). Bruxelles: van Campenhout. 


HESE three ethnographical studies give an excellent insight into 
the life of a Congo tribe, the Ngbandi, established on the banks 
of the River Ubangi. Most enjoyable for the ordinary reader is the 
description of their life: De Ngbandi naar het Leven geschetst. Illus- 
trated with many original photographs, it gives clear ideas of the 
different sides of the life of these Africans: family, village, ethical and 
religious life. Each section is divided into many chapters containing 
a wealth of interesting observation. The life described is not that of 
the present-day Native under the white man’s influence, but of these 
Congolese before the coming of the Europeans, an event not so long 
ago that memories of the previous state cannot be easily gathered. 
It is useful to make that compilation before the remembrance of this 
primitive stage disappears with the impact of civilization. That 
work of collecting ought to be done everywhere in Africa before it is 
too late. Without the knowledge of these foundations of Native 
mentality, it will soon be impossible to understand the African 
thoroughly and to adapt methods of education and evangelization 
to his real needs. Even in the near future such documents will 
enable the Native himself to take cognizance of his own soul. 
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The details given about death and about witchcraft and the 
mourning customs are full of interest. The plan of the village was 
peculiar : in a line down the middle stood the spirit-huts, the family 
altar of each clan, and around in two semicircles were built the 
houses of the members of the clan, each semicircle touching that 
of the next clan on the same side of the one long street. 

The ethical life of this tribe had some praiseworthy elements: 
domestic honesty, respect for the aged, brotherliness and watchful- 
ness over the children and especially the girls, whose innocence was 
carefully protected by the mothers and grandmothers. Contact with 
white civilization has spoiled most of this morality, which was by no 
means to be despised. 

One is glad to see there is a sympathetic understanding of 
Native mentality, even in its pagan form. The Roman Catholic 
missionaries have perhaps been slower than our own evangelical 
leaders in recognizing the Spirit of God whenever it breathes and in 
giving up the idea that all spiritual life outside Christianity is of 
diabolical origin. 

De Ziel van het Ngbandivolk completes the view of the moral, 
religious and social ideas of the Ngbandi by providing a good collec- 
tion of fables and proverbs which are given in the native text with 
the Flemish translation. One regrets that such a wealth of in- 
formation is published in Flemish, and not in French, English or 
German. 

Finally De Ngbandi is a maze of genealogies and relationships of 
chiefs and ancestors which is an interesting attempt at fixing the 
traditions of an African tribe. It goes back to the fifteenth century. 
The tribe, connected with the Azande of Uele, are believed to have 
migrated from the Sudan, fleeing before the ‘white men.’ The 
author considers these white men to have been Jews; he uses 
somewhat thin etymological arguments. An index with more than 
three thousand proper names is the proof of painstaking research, 
and will be a precious source of documentation for further study of 
the obscure history of the Bantu populations. 

One wishes that all missionaries would take as much trouble as 
Father Tanghe to study the people among whom they are doing 
missionary work, and thus not only help in the scientific study of 
these people but also add considerably to the efficiency of the work 
of evangelization. 

BRUXELLES 


A Bantu TriBeE 
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APRICOT AND TAMARISK 


Dr D. Duncan Matn oF Hanccnow: Dr Apricot of HEAVEN BELow. 
By Kincston pe Grucné. Illustrated. London and Edinburgh : 
Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 6s. 1980. 

A TAMARISK GARDEN BLESSED WITH RAIN : OR THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
Pastor Ren. Edited by HERBERT Hupson TayLor and MARSHALL 
BRooMHALL, Portrait. Map. London: China Inland Mission. 
2s. 6d. 1930. 

a two books supplement each other remarkably. The first 

is the life-story of a well-known living foreign missionary to 

China ; the second the autobiography of a Chinese Christian pastor, 
the product, so to speak, of the sort of labours exerted by the first. 
They were known to each other. Dr Main calls Pastor Ren ‘a saint.’ 
Pastor Ren relates how Dr Main went to tend him day after day in 
his home when ill, without fee or reward, or remembering that Ren 
was pastor in another mission. Mutual friendliness, co-operation, 
courtesy are threads of pure gold running through both books. Self- 
sacrifice is expected in missionaries, such as was Dr Main: and is 
certainly to be seen in Pastor Ren also. What must give the reader 
food for thought, apart from sentiment, is the intelligence and persist- 
ence which both these gentlemen brought to bear on their ploughing 
of God’s fields. With all their strength and mind, and continuously, 
they served the Lord. To console ourselves for meagre achievements, 
we sometimes proclaim that numbers in a Church are no criterion. 
We might act more wisely by humbly studying such workers as are 
obviously successful. Therefore I commend these two books to 
missionaries. They will learn good methods, and will take courage 
and renew cheerfulness. 

Dr Main’s is a story of unremitting singleness of purpose and 
great-mindedness. He was never afraid of desiring too much for his 
work. Hence this amazing and instructive history of a small in- 
adequate hospital growing into a larger, and again a larger: with a 
leper colony added, then a convalescent home, then a tuberculosis 
sanatorium, laboratories, medical college and much besides. The 
mustard-seed became a mighty tree. The English Methodist Mission, 
which now has large numbers of Chinese Christians in its fold, went 
to learn of Dr Main’s methods in 1884, and founded their hospitals 
on his lines. Perhaps Dr Main’s work went on progressing for over 
forty years partly because Mrs Main was of the same spirit as himself. 
On one page is a story of a Chinese woman in the early days, whose 
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leg needed immediate amputation. There was no skilled Chinese 
help then. So Bishop Moule of the C.M.S. gave the anesthetic, 
Mrs Main held the leg and Dr Main operated. Surely, if ever, here 
were faith, hope and charity in practice! But, indeed, one chief 
object lesson of medical missions is the interdependence of body and 
soul. Missionary doctors discovered long ago what psycho-analysts 
realized in the war. They, however, envisage it as the very tidings 
of the Kingdom of Heaven bringing healing. A sick, miserable, 
Chinese patient, waiting for the doctor, begins to forget his pain and 
despair when, during that wait, from the lips of a Christian fellow- 
countryman he hears for the first time in his life of Divine compassion. 
He enters the dispensary with a fresher outlook. 

Pastor Ren was a fine sample of what the missionaries of fifty 
years ago helped to produce. One is filled with respect for him, and 
them. For them he felt nothing but friendliness. Ren lived a most 
hazardous life. As a boy he fell into the hands of the Taipings, and 
many times later barely escaped with his life. When he became a 
Christian, his habit of endurance stood him and the Church in good 
stead. Duringthe Boxer year five foreign missionaries were killed in 
his locality, and the Christian Chinese were terribly persecuted. His 
faith never seems even to have flickered. When the China Inland 
Mission wished to found church-groups independent of foreign grants, 
he was offered a pastorate. His salary was to be one dollar each from 
the sixty members: that is, five dollars a month, an exiguous sum. 
He read to the people as the lesson for the day the two chapters of 
Haggai. His heart burned within him: and he accepted. It was 
God’s Church: so God would see to him and to it. And God used 
him and it to start a goodly number of other similar Churches. 

The autobiography bears the true Chinese stamp. One can 
believe that the editors have had to prune some of the cut-and-dried 
lists which are as inherent in Chinese biographies as genealogies in 
Jewish writers. Pastor Ren’s psychological processes, too, work on 
lines different from ours; which makes him the more interesting. 
With conscious rectitude he tells how he replied in some particular 
fashion to a suggestion or question; and we of the West wonder 
why, and shut the book more puzzled than ever over Chinese logic. 
But this Chinese self-exposition makes the value and attraction of 
his autobiography. And, above all, it is not incompatible with 
utter devotion to Christ’s Church, or with beautiful constant con- 
sciousness of the Master’s indwelling and leading. 
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* Tamarisk ’ was Pastor Ren’s name, chosen at baptism by him- 
self: ‘Dr Apricot ’ was the name given Dr Main by his Chinese friends. 
Trees they both were of heavenly planting, bearing fruit and leaves 
for the healing of the nations. 
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TWO JOURNALISTS ON CHINA 


TorturED Cina. By Hauietr Apenp. New York: Washburn. 
$3.00. 1930. 

Cutna: Tue Couiapse or a CrvitizaTion. By NATHANIEL PEFFer. 
New York: Day. $3.50. 1980. 


teres two books, appearing almost simultaneously, both by 
journalists and both describing and analysing the current 
situation in China, are strikingly similar in the main outlines of 
the pictures which they draw. Both are impressed with the chaotic 
condition of China and the tragic sufferings of the masses. Both 
portray Chinese culture as being everywhere in a state of flux. 
Both see little hope for salvation from within China in the immediate 
future. 

Hallett Abend has had several years of residence in China as a 
correspondent for The New York Times. In this position, his frank 
narration of depressing facts and his tendency to report disquieting 
rumours have won him the enmity of many of the more ardently 
nationalistic among the Chinese. His book has the same quality as 
his dispatches, and is in part made up of articles previously published 
elsewhere. It gives evidence of being rather hastily put together, 
and is somewhat lacking in unity. It is, however, readable. Mr 
Abend has travelled widely in China, talked with people, both 
Chinese and foreigners, of many different types and classes, and is 
a keen and diligent observer. His attitude toward missionaries 
is that they have been self-sacrificing and devoted, and have made 
great contributions to China in their medical and educational work, 
and in cultivating in the West an opinion favourable to China, but 
that, from the standpoint of winning Chinese to the Christian faith, 
their efforts have been comparatively sterile, that they have been 
tragically mistaken in favouring the aspirations of the Nationalists, 
and that their day in China is nearly over. He favours the retention 
of extra-territoriality, at least for some time to come. His proffered 
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suggestion for the solution of China’s woes—joint intervention and 
administration by the Powers—seems a little naive. Any realistic 
view of international affairs must include that as one of the im- 
possibilities. Even were the Chinese to submit to such control 
and the governments of the West be willing to embark upon it— 
both of them rather remote possibilities—it is inconceivable that 
the Powers could long govern so large an area without either 
partitioning the country or fighting among themselves, or both. 

Mr Peffer’s book is much more carefully written than Mr Abend’s. 
The author has spent a number of years in China as a newspaper 
man, and recently has been there again under a Guggenheim fellow- 
ship. His volume has some of the trappings of scholarship—a 
bibliography, an index and occasional footnote references to printed 
authorities. He has not only travelled and observed, but he has read 
some of the better monographs. The book is brilliantly written, and 
not only presents a vivid picture of current conditions but goes into 
the historical perspective, without which the present cannot be under- 
stood, and attempts an interpretation of the whole. Mr Peffer is 
even more critical of missionaries than Mr Abend, and holds them 
responsible for much of the disintegration of civilization which he 
portrays. His outlook for the future is extremely gloomy. He 
offers no solution for China’s ills. Foreign intervention, he holds, 
would only make conditions worse than they are now ; the Chinese 
must work out their own salvation. He ventures briefly to point 
out a few of the problems which the Chinese must face as they 
set about building a new culture, and some of the things they must do, 
but he is quite uncertain that they will prove equal to their inescapable 
task. However much one may disagree with some of its opinions and 
interpretations, the book is one which no one really interested in 
China can afford to ignore. 

Both books take on added significance from the fact that they 
represent an attitude toward China which appears to be growing in 
intelligent circles in the United States. Pessimism about China is 
widespread and is in sharp contrast to the hopefulness with which 
thoughtful Americans looked upon the changes in China two decades 
or less ago. The reaction was probably inevitable, but it cannot but 
have repercussions upon American activities in China—political, 
economic and missionary. 

K. S. LATOURETTE 

Yate University, New Haven 
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HISTORY OF JAPANESE RELIGION 


History OF JAPANESE RELIGION. By Masanaru Anesakl1, D.Lit., LL.D., 
Illustrated. London: Kegan Paul. 21s. 1980, 


Le ANESAKI is already well known through his 
previous works in the general field of oriental religions. In 
this new volume he again achieves a high degree of objectivity in 
handling a subject in which it is all too easy to be biassed or blind. 
As he says of himself, he endeavours to be a ‘ scientific historian ’ 
rather than ‘ an apologist or a propagandist.’ 

Something of the author’s own philosophy of religion appears 
already in the title of the book: History of Japanese Religion (not 
‘religions ’). In Japan, in a peculiar way, religions have been but 
phases of Religion, for even though Confucianism and Buddhism 
were originally foreign importations they have for centuries been so 
completely merged with the native Shinté that they have been but 
phases of Japanese Religion. There have been times when this 
harmony was questioned, especially with the coming of Christianity 
in the sixteenth century, questioned first by the Roman Catholic 
missionaries and later by the Tokugawa Government; but on the 
whole Japanese religious history has been one of great tolerance, and 
the author is but following an old Japanese point of view as well as 
the example of a great many modern scholars when he writes the 
history of the various religions in Japan as the ‘ History of Religion.’ 

This does not mean that the author has no appreciation of the 
differences among religions. In fact, he gives admirable summaries 
of the peculiar characteristics of Shintd, Confucianism and Buddhism. 

In Shinté he sees a religion in which ‘ national unity and social 
solidarity were always maintained by reverence towards the ruling 
family, belief in the divine origin of the Throne being inseparable 
from the worship of the Sun-goddess ’ (Amaterasu). ‘The idea of 
family perpetuation and the importance of the communal life played 
no less important parts.’ Whether this can continue under the new 
industrial régime, the author thinks, is a real question. 

Professor Anesaki recognizes the fact that the native Shintd was 
a very crude and simple faith before the Japanese people came under 
the influence of Confucianism and Buddhism. Confucianism, he 
says, ‘furnished materials for social institutions, political organiza- 
tion, the system of moral precepts.’ Though Shinté has always 
fostered the spirit of loyalty it was after all Confucianism which gave 
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Japan definite conceptions as to what loyalty to ruler and filial piety 
really are. And Japan owed also to a later form of Confucianism a 
system of ethics which on the one hand flowered out into the code of 
the Samurai—Bushidd—and on the other hand found expression in 
the life and teachings of a long series of moralists and educators of a 
high order. 

In Buddhism the author sees a religion which ‘* served to con- 
summate and give vitality to the religious life of the Japanese by 
stimulating universal ideals and refining their religious and esthetic 
sentiments.’ It also satisfied ‘their yearnings for a beyond, and 
it supplied abundant material for transcendental speculation. It 
guided the mind of the people to broader visions and deeper mysteries 
than had ever been dreamed of by them.’ It was, of course, also the 
vehicle of the higher civilization of the continent. 

The volume is divided into an introductory chapter and six books, 
The six books cover the successive periods into which Japanese 
history is usually divided. Though the author gives considerable 
details, especially as to the teachings of the founders of Buddhist sects, 
he keeps true to the sub-title of his book and tells the story of the three 
religions ‘ with special reference to the social and moral life of the 
nation.’ 

One feels that if the author has any predilections they are for Zen 
Buddhism and for Nichiren, the founder of the Nichiren sect. But 
he is always more of an admirer of the general philosophies than he 
is of concrete religion as this manifests itself in the life of the average 
Buddhist and Shintoist. Perhaps for this reason some will feel that 
he passes over this latter too lightly. 

When he deals with the Tokugawa and modern periods he gives 
generous space to a discussion of Christianity. In this he is eminently 
fair, and having made a special study of Roman Catholic missions in 
Japan, he speaks with authority and tells a fascinating story. 

In the closing chapters he seeks to estimate the present status of 
religionin Japan. Christianity’s chief strength he sees in its practical 
ethical idealism. Its weakness, he feels, is in its many divisions, and 
more seriously in its present hesitancy and uncertainty as to its real 
mission, especially as this is now being questioned in the West. 

Buddhism is also ‘ hopelessly divided,’ and suffers above all else 
from indolence and clinging to a past which speaks with little power 
and authority to the present world. 

Sectarian Shintd promises ‘little wholesome influence.’ Official 
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Shrine Shintd, through which the Government would control ‘ dan- 
gerous thoughts,’ is too much in the hands of men who are guided by 
mere conventions and expediences, * who are anything but religious’ 
and whose ‘ sincerity is not unquestionable.’ 

But while Professor Anesaki is pessimistic over the situation in 
organized religion, he thinks that there are new forces stirring which 
may show some real religious vitality. He is clear that there is a 
great need for a new inspiration that will reinvigorate men’s motives 
and revise modern values, since Japan, with the rest of the world, 
faces the ‘difficulties involved in the consequences of modern 
industry, in the meaning of democracy, and in the true mission of 
science.’ It is a question from where this new inspiration is to 
come. For Japan, he asks, is it to come from her own ‘ spiritual 
legacies ’ or perhaps from ‘a phase of her new religious life arising 
out of contact with Christianity and modern civilization’? Only 
the future can answer this question, he holds, and he leaves it to the 
historian of the future to write this chapter of the religion of Japan. 


A. K. REISCHAUER 
Tokyo 





HYMN-BOOKS FOR EAST AND WEST 


ORIENTAL Hymn Tunes: Egyptian and Syrian. W. H. T. GarrpNer. 
London: S.P.C.K. 5s. 1980. 


CanTaTE Domino. Second and enlarged edition. Geneva: World’s 
Student Christian Federation. Frs. 5. 4s. $1.00. 1930. 


F people have lost the habit of churchgoing—as we are sometimes 

told—how is it that hymn-books continue to appear in ever- 

increasing numbers ? Publishers are not philanthropists, at any 
rate gua publishers ; so things cannot be so bad after all. 

Two recent collections, Cantate Domino and Oriental Hymn Tunes, 
are of more interest than the ordinary hymn-book—for the reasons 
dictating their appearance have a wider range than that of mere 
congregational use. 

Cantate Domino is issued by the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, and the hymns and tunes in it have been chosen by the 
Student Christian Movements of the world. Of the eighty-two hymns, 
most have tri-lingual versions (German, French, English), and there 
are also forty-five versions in other tongues. It is a mixture of good 
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and bad. Putting aside the German chorales, the best tunes are the 
English, which are all good, with the exception of St Margaret 
(No. 86, to ‘O Love that will not let me go ’)—almost the world’s 
worst tune—and Leominster (No. 87). Praise is due for the inclusion 
of Vaughan Williams’ great Sine Nomine tune to ‘For All the 
Saints,’ instead of Barnby ; for the Bourgeois tune to ‘ The day Thou 
gavest,’ instead of St Clement; for the right version of St Anne 
(though not of the Old Hundredth) ; and for the Carlyle translation 
of Ein feste Burg. The English Hymnal has indeed taught us 
much. 

Oriental Hymn Tunes consists of 181 native oriental melodies col- 
lected by the late Canon W. H. Temple Gairdner (‘ Gairdner of 
Cairo’). These interesting tunes were all noted by Gairdner from 
the lips of native singers, so each one is authentic. The whole collec- 
tion is extraordinarily interesting. Gairdner had the wisdom to see 
that any attempt at harmonization would be useless. His preface on 
harmonizing the tunes reminds one of the famous chapter in the 
History of Iceland—‘ Chapter X. On Snakes in Iceland. There are 
no snakes in Iceland.’ Page thirteen of the preface is headed: * On 
playing or harmonizing the tunes,’ and begins as follows: ‘ It is not 
necessary to harmonize these tunes at all.’ 

The missionary West has much to answer for in its well-meaning 
but deplorable habit of including debased Victorian hymn-tunes 
among the blessings of civilization which it imparts to the East, aud 
this book, with its wealth of beautiful native hymn-melodies, should 
be in the hands of all seeking to evangelize in Egypt, Syria and 
Palestine. 


Martin SHAW 
LONDON 





MAN AND HIS RELIGION 


MAN AND HIs Reicion : An Essay in the Comparative Study of Religions 
Ancient and Modern. By S. P. T. Pripeaux, D.D. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 10s. 1930. 


HE content of this book is indicated by its sub-title. The first 
half is a vivid survey of beliefs and practices which in varying 
forms are found both in higher and in lower phases of religion. 
Succeeding chapters deal with ideas and customs connected with 
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sacred places, objects and trees, garments, processions, drama and 
music. There follows a description of the conceptions of sacrifice 
and prayer, of sacraments, the priesthood, inspiration and ascetism. 
This survey leads up to a discussion of the motives, functions and 
concepts of religion, and so to ‘ general conclusions’ on the uni- 
versality of religion and its varied modes of expression. 

We doubt if it is possible to claim there is as much ‘ agreement 
on fundamentals’ in the various religions as Dr Prideaux claims, 
but this first section provides as a whole a most interesting intro- 
duction to the study of religion and especially of religion in its more 
primitive phases. Much in this part of the book deals with material 
familiar to readers of The Golden Bough. But it differs from that 
famous book in that it is written from a Christian standpoint. Dr 
Prideaux faithfully records the connexion of many ideas and customs 
found in modern Christendom with their pagan antecedents, but he 
knows too well what religion is to suppose that the existence of 
analogies between its higher and its lower phases proves that the 
higher can be explained away by the lower. Throughout—to adapt 
some words of Dean Inge—Dr Prideaux writes not ‘as honorary 
member of all religions ’ but as the devout adherent of one. And the 
book has thus the great advantage over many covering much the 
same ground that it is a book on religion written by one who is 
himself a religious man. 

The last two chapters, ‘Christ or Krishna ?’ and ‘ Do we look 
for Another ?’ deal with the problem of the finality of Christianity. 
It is an immense problem to discuss in a few pages, and it is in this 
section that we could wish for greater precision. The issue lies 
to-day not between Christianity and the older forms of the highest 
non-Christian religions, but between Christianity and religions like 
Hinduism, Buddhism and Islam, which have been greatly influenced 
through contact with Christianity. It seems inadequate to-day to 
speak of any one of these religions as teaching this or that. They 
teach so many things. And comparisons between Christianity and 
these religions can thus no longer be made in general terms. 

But where so much is given it seems churlish to ask for more, 
and we would warmly recommend this book as a lucid and interesting 
introduction to the vast subject with which it deals. 


SYDNEY CAVE 
CHESHUNT COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
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A MISSIONARY SOCIETY SURVEY 


LonpDON Missionary Society: A Critica Review or tts Work 
Aproap. Report of the Survey Committee, 19380. London: 
London Missionary Society. 6d. 1980. 


HIS is an unusually convincing document drawn up by a group 
appointed by the London Missionary Society to make a critical 
survey of its foreign work, for presenting to its supporting Churches. 
The group has provided an admirably balanced and discerning study 
which is well worth the attention of others who are interested in 
the same mission fields. 

The report lays strong emphasis on evangelism, and much discern- 
ment is shown in referring to new experiments in evangelism in 
different fields. The reference to work among the educated classes 
is excellent in balance, especially in view of the tendency in some 
circles to depreciate this work. Yet the report is alive to the new 
spheres of work opening up in industry, in rural reconstruction and 
in economic aid, such as rural co-operation. Particular emphasis is 
laid on women’s work. The treatment of the important question 
of devolution of authority from the mission to church councils is well 
done. Reference is made to the unfortunate way in which the 
Salvation Army fails to respect that comity of missions which 
practically all other missionary bodies respect. 

Among points to which the attention of the Society is especially 
attracted are: the possibility of a great extension of mass literacy 
among the poorer Indian Christians ; a general and vigorous advance 
in evangelism ; the possibility of an advance among the caste Indian 
middle classes; the immense potentialities in Christian literature, 
and the relative neglect of it; and the need for more work among 
Indian Moslems. Mention might have been made of the Henry 
Martyn School, opened a year ago in Lahore, which provides for 
special training in Islamics both for missionaries and for Indian 
Christians. 

Perhaps the most impressive feature of this report is the faith and 
courage with which it utters a solemn call to advance. Allowing for 
the change in prices, the Society’s income has fallen below its peak, 
and the number of missionaries is actually less than it was in 1914. 
The maximum economy is being exercised in every part of the field, 
and having surveyed all the work and considered certain readjust- 
ments, the committee inform the Churches that in their judgment it 
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is inconceivable that the manifest call not only to maintain existing 
work but to advance can be evaded. We have seldom seen so sane, 
convincing and inspiring a statement of the present missionary 
opportunity and responsibility. 
Witu1am Paton 
St ALBANS 





ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN INDIA 


Das GEGENWARTIGE HEIDENAPOSTOLAT IM FERNEN OstTEN. II. Halb- 
band: Dre INDISCHEN MISSIONEN. Von JosEPH SCHMIDLIN, 
Karte. Miinster: Aschendorff. RM. 7.75. 1980. 


HERE still exists an impression that statistics of the work of 

the Roman Catholic Church are unobtainable. Whether 

or not that statement may once have been true, it is entirely without 
foundation at the present time. 

This book, dealing with India, Indonesia and the Philippines, is 
volume 14 in the series edited by Dr Schmidlin, Missionswissen- 
schaftliche Abhandlungen und Teate, and appeared a few months after 
volume 18 which dealt with China and Japan (noticed in January 
1980). The same arrangement of material is followed, namely, a 
preliminary short sketch of the field, the people and their religions, 
followed by a summary of missionary history up to the present time, 
and then an account, with numerous statistics and foot-notes, of the 
work as it is to-day. The statistics are based on the returns for 
1928, and the book is therefore as up-to-date as anyone could expect. 

It is of doubtful value to preface the sections of a work of this 
nature by a short description of the general characteristics of 
the field and people. In the case of a sub-continent such as India 
the description has to be generalized and compressed to such a degree 
(that section occupies only thirteen pages, including source refer- 
ences) as to be of little use. Of more value is the bibliography 
provided by Dr Schmidlin, indicating where the student can find the 
information he ought to desire. 

The statistical tables are full and clear. In India fifteen religious 
Orders are at work and number over 8350 priests, of whom only 
three in five are European. In Further India (Burma, Siam, Indo- 
China) the number of European priests is rather less than one in 
three of the total number; in the East Indies the missions are of 
recent establishment and there appear to be no native-born among 
the 249 priests. ; ; 
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Each division of the book is closed with a statement of the work 
of Protestant missions, compiled largely from the World Missionary 
Atlas of 1925, and Dr Richter’s and Professor Warneck’s yet earlier 
histories. The two-yearly Directory of Protestant Missions in India 
does not seem known to Dr Schmidlin. 

There are a number of misprints in the English titles and names, 
e.g. ‘ Tarquhar’ for ‘ Farquhar ’ (p. 17), ‘ Christ on the Indian Road ’ 
and ‘ The followship of Jesus ’ (p. 78), which should be corrected in 
any future edition. 

As a work of reference this volume will be of great service. 


M. M. UNDERHILL 
LONDON 





NATIVE EDUCATION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Native Epucation in Sout Arrica. By Epcar H. Brooxegs, D.Litt. 


(Die Opvoedkundige Boekery, Vol. VII, Part 6.) Pretoria: van 
Schaik. 4s. 1980. 


R LORAWM’S book, The Education of the South African Native, 

which has recently been revised, remains the standard work 

on the subject, and Dr Brookes has made no attempt in his mono- 

graph to cover the history, present position and content of Native 
education. He sets out, to use his own words, 


to face the problem of Native education from the standpoint of the 
interested and (more or less) enlightened amateur, to consider its con- 
nexion with the broad problems of race contact in South Africa, and to 
speculate as to its future development and the relation of that develop- 
ment to the cultural future of South Africa. 


He has interesting chapters on the medium of instruction, higher 
education, missions and government in relation to Native education, 
and administrative and financial problems. Dr Brookes is a student 
of Native policy, but he will not admit the right of Native policy to 
rule education. To his mind education is one, and educational 
principles are the same for all races. Differentiation in method may 
sometimes be necessary, but the broad outlook must be identical. 
He writes: ‘ Education must take account of differences, but must 
not create them.’ With a deep appreciation of the principles pro- 
pounded in the reports of the Phelps-Stokes Commissions he com- 
bines Mr Victor Murray’s fear of utilitarianism. He reminds us that 
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education for life is a valid ideal only if ‘ life’ as a term includes the 
whole gamut of man’s interests, spiritual, purely intellectual, or esthetic, 
as well as practical, material and economic, only if ‘ life’ may be inter- 
preted as the living in communion with the ideals of the true, the beautiful 


and the good. 


It is an interesting and stimulating little book. 
CHIPSTEAD B. D. Gipson 





SHORTER NOTICES 


Wiederaufbau in Ostafrika. Von Siegfried Knak. (Berlin: 
Berliner Evang.-Missionsgesellschaft. M. 1. 1980.) This book is 
based on a tour made by Dr Knak, and is written to show what lines 
the Berlin society has followed in its work since the war, and what 
lines it should follow in the future. Methods of evangelism in East 
Africa are described, and the coming of modern civilization; the 
influence exerted by Roman Catholic missions and by Islam; 
heathenism, the missionaries and their work in school and Church. 
A clear picture is given of the situation. The difficulties and tasks 
of the present day are also shown with insight. The author evidently 
has grasped the principles by which the rebuilding of the mission can 
be attained. M. 8. 


The International Aspects of the Missionary Movement in China. 
By Chao-Kwang Wu, Ph.D. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 
$2.50. London: Oxford University Press. ls. 6d. 1980.) 
This volume adds little to our knowledge of its subject. The material 
used is already in print and familiar to specialists. The book is, 
however, a useful compilation and an interesting interpretation. 
It brings together the provisions in the treaties between China and 
Western Powers which have to do with missionaries, and recounts 
some of the main incidents in which, on account of missionaries, 
China has been embroiled with the Powers. It also gives a brief 
summary of reasons for the antagonism of some Chinese to Christian 
missions and for the anti-Christian movements of the past few years. 
The author’s own sympathies are obviously with the critics. In his 
interpretation of the treaties he concedes as a legal right to mis- 
sionaries and Chinese Christians only what is unmistakably granted, 
and in case of any possible doubt rules against them. Occasionally 
he is guilty of mistakes of fact, and not unnaturally he wishes to 
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put the attitude and acts of the Chinese in as favourable a light as 

possible. As the presentation of the point of view of a thoughtful 

Chinese only recently out of his student days, the book is important. 
K. 8. L. 


D. L. Moody. By William R. Moody. (New York and London : 
Macmillan. $8.50. 15s. 1980.) Moody’s evangelistic work has been 
extended to every country in the world through the men of character 
and ability who were won by him to Christian faith and service, and 
who became leaders in missionary work. As a direct result of 
Moody’s work, foreign missions came to occupy a new and important 
place in the life of university students. This biography, therefore, 
is of interest to students of missionary history, as well as to all 
others who would know the life-story of one of the great characters 
of a previous generation. This book by Moody’s son is an analytical 
and comprehensive portrait of the evangelist, a man who will not be 
easily forgotten. A. L. W. 


Ntsukimbini—Cattle Thief. By Frank Brownlee. (London: 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 1980.) The author of Ntsukimbini is well known, 
both as a Transkeian magistrate and as a careful ethnological 
investigator. He gives us a delightful narrative of the experiences 
of a cattle thief who is not by any means vicious, and who is here 
revealed as a shrewd and attractive personality. The whole is a 
remarkably natural picture of Native life and thought, with many 
illustrations of Native customs described with a simplicity that is 
both astonishing and immensely helpful to the student of Native life. 
It is obvious that the author not only knows his material, but 
thoroughly appreciates the true worth of the Bantu, and we hope 
that Mr Brownlee will give us further interpretations of a people 
whom to know is to like and respect. 

J. D. BR. J. 


Black Yeomanry. By T. J. Woofter, Jr. (New York: Holt. 
$3.00. 1980.) It is seldom possible to find such an attractive 
subject for study as St Helena Island offers to the sociologist ; an 
island isolated from the currents and cross-currents of modern 
society, and yet in touch with the best of the outer world through 
the school which is the centre of its life. Since the plantation 
owners left in 1861, the island has been an almost exclusively Negro 

13 
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community. Communication with the mainland was not convenient, 
A bridge connecting the island with the mainland of South Carolina, 
and possible development of seaside resorts, suggest that this isola- 
tion will soon be a thing of the past, but fortunately a careful study 
of the life of the island has been made before its distinctive char- 
acteristics were lost. Something of Africa has survived in this 
group of exiles, but the investigators trace almost more of old England 
in their speech and ways. The community has developed apart 
from American life but not apart from American influence, for Penn 
Normal, Industrial and Agricultural School has been the most potent 
force in the community from its earliest days. Two Northern ladies 
started it in 1862, and it has retained its simple character and close 
relation to everyday life. In the early days it followed the tradi- 
tional literary lines, but for a quarter of a century now it has been 
weaving itself into every side of the island life: agriculture, health, 
homemaking, play. It has produced ministers, teachers, doctors 
and nurses; but it has done more than that, for it has made the 
average homes on the island happier and healthier, and is helping 
to solve the problems of farming caused by the failure of the cotton 
crop since 1922. The development of a Negro community left to 
itself after a few years of slavery, apart from the complex conditions 
of modern industrialism and commerce, but under the paternal 
influence of a live, progressive school, is of far more than historical 
value. Africa has already learned much from Penn School through 
visits of missionaries and government servants. Mr and Mrs Woofter 
deserve the gratitude of social workers and teachers in Africa and 
elsewhere for this study of the life of the community and of the 
circumstances which have made it what it is. 
B. D. G. 





NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Tue Rr Rev. J. H. Linton, D.D., Bishop in Persia since 1919, 
spent two years with the Church Missionary Society in Yoruba, 
West Africa, before joining the Persia Mission in 1908. With 
evangelism in the foreground of his thinking, and church union 
close behind it, his work in and for Persia bids fair to carry the cause 
of Christ far onward in that country. 





We are glad to be able to present our readers with the article 
which contains the results of Dr Mortt’s recent observations, in 
North America and the United Kingdom, of the place which missions 
occupy in the Church, and of the way in which they are administered. 
With unerring precision he lays his finger on the weak spots of 
administration and outlook. As chairman of the International 
Missionary Council, Dr Mott is in course of making himself thoroughly 


acquainted with the details of missionary work, both at what he 
styles ‘ the so-called home base,’ and on what we may style ‘ the so- 
called mission fields.’ Reluctant to divide the article between two 
numbers, we have printed it in extenso,* 





The article by Professor H. Mark of St John’s College, Agra, is 
based on his Presidential address to the Psychological Section of the 
India Philosophical Conference in 1929. It opens up a new and 
intensely interesting line of thought. A psychological study of 
Hinduism offers a wide field for study. 





Mrs G. B. McFartanp and her husband are affiliated mission- 
aries in Siam of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. Mrs McFarland is also 
secretary of the recently formed National Christian Council of Siam. 

1 Readers will notice that this issue of the Review is larger by twelve pages than 


is customary. The price remains unaltered, thanks to the generosity of Dr Mott. 
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As her article shows, missions in that country enjoy most favour- 
able recognition by the Government and the Throne. 





Mr STANLEY Sowron is Assistant Secretary for Finance of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society. Many missionaries will 
find his advice helpful, though they would tell him that their trouble 
lies in the fact that however carefully they may ‘ plan the lay-out ’ 
of their day’s work, the day itself seldom agrees to follow that lay- 
out—through no fault of theirs. 














Writers of book reviews are Sir Stanley Reed, K.B.E., LL.D., 
former editor of the Bombay Times of India ; Mrs Wiser of Mainpuri, 
a missionary of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America in a rural area; Mr J. D. Rheinallt Jones, Advisor of the 
new Institute on Racial Relations in South Africa; M. le pasteur 
Henri Anet, Agent de Liaison at Brussels between the Belgian 
Government and missionary societies working in Belgian Congo ; 
Lady Hosie, who writes much on China, having lived there for 
many years; Professcr K. S. Latourette, Ph.D., of Yale ; Professor 
A. K. Reischauer, D.D., of the Meiji Gakuin, Tokyo; Mr Martin 
Shaw, the well-known authority on hymns and their tunes ; Principal 
Sydney Cave, D.D., of Cheshunt College, Cambridge ; and Miss B. D. 
Gibson, Assistant Secretary of the International Missionary Council. 
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In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Rev. E. Folke (Drottning- 
holm), Miss Hollis W. Hering (New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery 
(American University, Cairo), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 
Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Professor H. M. van Nes, D.D. (Leiden), Rev. 
Frank Rawlinson, D.D. (Shanghai), Professor Kenneth Saunders, Ph.D. 
(Berkeley, Cal.), Rev. Fr. Schepelern (Denmark), Professor Dr M. Schlunk 
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Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 
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1. History ll. Missionary Biography 
CHRISTIANS IN CHINA BEFORE THE YEAR|Dr N. AprRIANI. I. SCHETS VAN LEVEN EN 
1550. A. C. Moule. Illus. xvi+293 pp-| Arspem. H. Kraemer. II. ZEEALS wij 
London : S.P.C.K. 158. 1930. J. HEM ZIEN UIT ZIJN BRIEVEN. A. E. Adriani. 
A review is in preparation. 215 blz. Amsterdam: Paris. f. 2.85 en 
f. 3.50. 1930. 3. 
Histery of Missionary Societies A review is in preparation. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE BLACK RIvEeR: The 


Story of the C.M.S. Nigeria Mission. F.| pp Dp. Duncan Main oF Hanccuow: Dr 
Deaville Walker. Foreword by W. W. Cash.| Apricot or HEAVEN BELow. Kingston de 
Maps. Illus. xvi+267 pp. lLondon:/ Gruché. Illus. 243 pp. London and 


Church Missionary Society. 58. 1930. 2.| Edinburgh: Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 6s. 
A review is in preparation. 1930. 
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See also 28 (Siam). See review, p. 148. 
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Joun R. Morr. Ruth Rouse. 25 pp. 
Geneva: World's Student Christian Federa- 
tion. 8d. 1930. 5. 

Reprinted from The Student World, for April 
1930. 


Stx GREAT MISSIONARIES OF THE SIXTEENTH 


AND SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. David 
= Tables of dates. vii+252 pp. 

mdon and Oxford: Mowbray. 7s. 6d. 
1930. 6. 


Las Casas, Fernandez, Ricci, de Nobili, de 
Brébeuf and Pallu. 


See also 9 (D. L. Moody) ; 79 (Pastor Ren). 


ill. The Home Base 


TSTRENGTHENING THE Home Base. John R. 
Mott, LL.D. IRM, 1931 (Jan.), 92-113. 
6a. 


Lonpon Missionary Society: A Critical 
Review of its Work Abroad. Report of the 
Survey Committee, 1930. 76 pp. London: 
London Missionary Society. ed 1930. 7. 

See review, p. 157. 

CantTaTE Domino. Second and enlarged edi- 
tion. 189 pp. Geneva: World’s Student 
Christian Federation. Frs. 5. 48. $1. 
1930. 8. 

See review, p. 154. 

D. L. Moopy. William Kk. Moody. 
550 pp. New York and London: 
millan. $3.50. 158. 1930. 9. 

See review, p. 161. 

See also 5 (J. R. 

Message). 


Illus. 
Mac- 


Mott); szrg¢ (Preachers 


Conference Reports and Year Books 


OVERZICHT VAN HET 
NEDERLANDSCH OostT- 
October 1929-30. 
1930. 0. 


iV. The Mission Fields 
Japan 


Japan Mission YEAR Book. 
Edited by Paul S. Mayer. 
Tokyo: Kyo Bun Kwan. Obtainable 
London: Kegan Paul, and New York: 
Committee of Reference and Counsel. 
Y. 2.50. 1930. IZ. 

Of special note in this latest edition is Dr 
Holtom’s study of State Shinto. Internationa 
relations and labour movements also find a place. 
There is a brief survey of the religious situation. 

THE JaPaN YEAR Book, 1930. 694 pp. 
Tokyo: Japan Year Book Office. Y. 15. 
1930. 12. 

In this year’s edition the subject-matter appears 
with greater conciseness {and there are fuller 
statistics. 


ZENDINGSWERK IN 
EN West-INnpD!£, 
Joh. Rauws. 48 biz. 


28th Issue. 
ix+391 pp. 
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Miriam Beard. 


REALISM IN ROMANTIC JAPAN. 
Macmillan. $5. 


x+521 pp. New York: 
1930. I}. 

A straightforward presentation of customs and 
problems differing from those of the West super- 
ficially rather than fundamentally. 


STORIES OF Firty JAPANESE HEROES. Tada- 
shige Matsumoto. 411 pp. Tokyo: Kosei- 
kaku. Y. 3.50. 1929. I4. 


OnE THOUSAND Harku, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
Asataro Miyamori. 342 pp. Tokyo: Do- 
bunsha Press. Y. 2.80. 1930. I5. 

‘Pin points of poetic illumination’ about 
nature and other subjects. 


Min-Yo. Selected and translated by Iwao 
Matsuhara. 227 pp. Tokyo: Shinseido. 
v.28. so. 26 


Folk-songs of Japan. 

tTHE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM IN JAPAN. 
Seishi Idei. International Labour Review 
(London), 1930 (Oct.), 503-23. 17. 

tTHE REDISCOVERY OF THE KINGDOM OF 
Gop In Japan. I, IN THE DEVOTIONAL 
LiFE OF THE CHURCH. Willis C. Lamott; 
II, In Morat Lire. Michi Kawai; III, In 
INTELLECTUAL Lire. L. J. Shafer; IV, In 
Economic Lire. Isabelle MacCausland. 
JCQ, 1930 (Oct.), 308-54. 17a. 

See also r8 (Government of Korea); 68 
(Survey); 87 (Christian Traditions); 94 
(Honen) ; r06 (Foreign* Policy). 


KOREA OF THE JAPANESE. 
Illus. 226 pp. London: 
1930. 8. 

The author, an English teacher in Korea, 
writes in a popular style. His detached and 
critical observations on missionaries, their 
style of living and work, may be resented but 
contain food for thought. He approves of 
Japanese rule, both in principle and practice. 


See also 68 (Survey) ; 78 (Church). 


H. B. Drake. 
Lane. 12s. 6d. 


China 
CuIna: THE COLLAPSE OF A CIVILIZATION. 
Nathaniel Peffer. x-+306 pp. New York: 
Day. $3.50. 1930. 19. 


See review, p. 150. 


TORTURED CHINA. Hallett Abend. xiv+ 
305 pp. New York: Washburn. $3. 
1930. 20. . 

See review, p. 150. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. 
(The Lowell Institute Lectures, 

186+vi pp. New 

Knopf. $2. 7s. 6d. 


Arthur N. Holcombe. 
York and London : 
1930. 22. 

A sincere effort to interpret to the serious 
~~ Semen the spirit moving through China 
to-day. 








Jue Fore 
Coons, 
Univers 
1930. 

4 tim 
dicating 
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hitherto 
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A. G. 
xii+251 pp. Philadelphia : 


Jue FoREIGN Pustic Dest oF Crna. 
Coons, Ph.D. 
University of 
1930. 22. 

A timely analysis of a confused situation, in- 

dicating some ultimate factors determining 

China’s potential capacity to employ foreign 

capital profitably and on a larger scale than 

hitherto. 


THe INTERNATIONAL 


Pennsylvania Press. $3. 


ASPECT OF THR MIs- 


SIONARY MOVEMENT IN CHINA. Wu Chao- 
kwang, Ph.D. ix+285 pp. Baltimore: 
— Hopkins Press. §2.50. London : 

ord University Press. 11s. 6d. 1930. 


23. 
Seo review, p. 160. 

A Son oF Cutna. Sheng Cheng. Preface by 
Paul Valéry. Translated from French by 
M. McC. Lowes. viii+286 pp. London: 
Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. 1930. 24. 

{THE KUOMINTANG AND Re LIGION: The 
Place of Religion in the Program of National 
Reconstruction in China. A. R. Kepler. 
CR, 1930 (Oct.), 616-30. 25. 

{Tue ANTI-CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN CHINA. 
Lewis Hodous. Journal of Religion (Chicago), 
1930 (Oct.), 487-94. 26. 

See also r (History) ; 4(D. Main) ; 68 (Survey) ; 
71-3 (Education) ; 76 (Medical) ; 79 (Pastor 
Ren) ; 88-9 (Confucianism) ; 107 (Moscow 
Influence). 


Malay Archipelago 


tPROsPECTING IN Maraya. R. A. Blasdell. 
WD, 1930 (Oct.), 345-55. 27. 

See also 3 (N. Adriani); ro, 68 tag 
(Soemba) ; rr3 (Government in Neth Diseny 


Indo-China and Farther india 
{Tus SIAMESE GOVERNMENT AND MISSIONARY 


Work. Bertha McFarland. IRM, 1930 
(Oct.), 122-9. 28. 
See also 68 (Survey). 
British India and OCceyion 
Tue RsgconstRucTION oF INpIa. Edward 


Thompson. Map. 320 pp. London: Faber 
& Faber. 10s. 6d. 1930. 29. 
See review, p. 137- 
Dawn 1n INDIA: BRITISH PURPOSE AND 


InpIAN ASPIRATION. Sir Francis Young- 
husband, K.C.S.I. xvi+331 pp. London: 
Murray. 10s. 6d. 1930. jo. 

A review is in preparation. 


ConTemporaRY THOUGHT oF INDIA. A. C. 
Underwood. 235 pp. London: Williams 
& Norgate. 58. 1930. 3r. 

A review is in preparation. 
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INDIA AND THE SIMON Report. C. F. An- 
drews. 191 pp. London: Allen & Unwin. 
38. and §s. 1930. 32 


See review, p. 137. 
Tue CHRISTIAN MISSION IN RurRat INDIA: 


Report and Kecommendations. Kenyon 
L. Butterfield. Foreword by John R. Mott. 


vi+162 pp. New York and London: Inter- 
national Missionary Council. 65 cents 
(reduction in price for a quantity). 18. (to 
societies). 1930. . 

Based on Dr Butterfield’s tour in India 
1929-30. 


UPHILL Steps INInNpIA M.L.Christlieb. 254 
pp. London: Allen & Unwin. 68. 1930. 34. 
A review is in preparation. 


LirB AND LABOUR’ IN A SOUTH GUJARAT 


VirtaGeE. G. C. Mukhtyar. Edited by C 
N. Vakil. xx+304 pp. London: Long- 
mans. 108.6d. 1930. 35. 


Tue Key or ProGcress:*A Survey of the 
Status and Conditions of Women in India. 
Edited by A. R. Caton. Foreword by Lady 


Irwin. xi+250 pp. Bibliography. Ap- 
mdices. London: Oxford University 
ess. 78. 6d. 1930. 36. 


A review is in preparation. 
MAHATMA GANDHI: His Own Story. 
by C. F. Andrews. 


Edited 
Introd. by J. H. 


Holmes. 350 pp. New York: Macmillan. 
$2.50. London: Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
1930. 


3 

melt. a from Gandhi’s two Gujerati and 
English volumes of autobiography. 

GANDHI: Eine Auseinandersetzung zwischen 
Evangelium und _ indischer Geisteswelt. 
(Basler Missionsstudien, Heft 7.) Karl 
Hartenstein. Portrait. 29S. Stuttgart u. 
Basel: Evang. Missionsverlag. 1930. 38. 
a aunene also in EMM for October and Novem- 

r. 


A review is in preparation. 


tINDIA AND THE FUTURE OF CHRISTIANITY. 
Nicol Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. The Modern 


Churchman (Oxford), 1930 (July), 218-26. 
39. 

DisILLusiongD Inp1a. Dhan Gopal Mukerji. 
224 pp. New York: Dutton. §2.50. 
1930. 40. 


Compiled from letters written during a visit 
to India by an Indian who has lived long in 
America. 

See also 57 (Hinduism in U.S.A.) ; 68 (Survey) ; 
70 (Evangelism) ; 80, rz6 (Church Union) ; 
go-2 (Religion) ; z08—9 (Political). 


Mohammedan Lands and Work among 
Mosiems 








TURKEY FACES WEST: 
Recent Changes and their Origin. 
Edib. Preface by E. M. Earle. 


A Turkish View of 
Halidé 
xiv+ 
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273 pp. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. $3. London: Oxford University 
Press. 148. 


An appraisal at wine Turkey related to 
world history; continues the vend of Turkish 
progress begun in earlier books by t 

UNVEILED: The Autobiography of a Turkish 
Girl. Selma Ekrem. 350 pp. New York 
Mi: wea! $3. 1930. oe high 

e experiences of a fa in sition 
under Aiea Hamid which has won fs way 
through wars, ogre risonment and poverty to the 
freedom of New Turkey. Exhibits the conflict 
between old and new ideas. 

Sociat SCIENCES IN THE BALKANS AND IN 
Turkey: A Survey of Resources for Study 
and Research in these Fields of er ap 
T. J. Kerner. 137 pp. Berkeley, 
University Press. $1.75. 1930. 43. 

Compiled during visits at the various univer- 
sities to discover the possibilities of research 
presented in these countries. 

TEVANGELISM IN PeErRsIA. Rt Rev. J. H. 
Linton, D.D. IRM, 1931 (Jan.), 84-91. 
43a. 

Arabia. H. St J. Philby. Map. xix+ 
387 pp. London: Benn. 18s. 1930. 44. 

An istorical ox survey of the oouniry from a 
beginning of the eighteenth century. e 
author confidently | be a to a united Arabia 

the Wahhabi dynasty in the near future. 


LEeaGuE OF NATIONS: PERMANENT MANDATES 
Commiss1Ion. Minutes of the Seventeenth 
(Extraordinary) Session held from June 3rd 
to 21st, 1930, including the Report of the 
Commission to the Council and Comments 
by the Mandatory Power. Official No., 
C.355. M.147. 1930. VI. League of 
Nation Series, VI. A. Mandates. 1930. VI. 
A.I. 154 pp. Geneva: League of Nations. 
6s. 1930. 45. 

PALESTINE: REPORT ON IMMIGRATION, LAND 
SETTLEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT. August 
1930. Sir John Hope Simpson. Cmd. 3686. 
London: H.M. Stationery Office. 3s. 
1930. 46. 

PALESTINE: STATEMENT OF Po icy By H.M. 
GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
October 1930. Cmd. 3692. London: H.M. 
Stationery Office. 5d. 1930. 47. 


Tue Mrxep Courts oF Ecypt. J. Y. Brinton. 
xxviii+416 pp. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $5. 1930. 48. 

A com; ive record of the founding of the 
courts, ir history during the past fifty years, 
their functions and actual working. 

tREticious FREEDOM IN EcGyptT. ‘ Spec- 

tator.. MW, 1930 (Oct.), 344-51. 49. 

ORIENTAL HyMN TuNES: EGYPTIAN AND 
SYRIAN. H. T. Gairdner. 88 pp. 


London, S.P.C.K. 5s. 1930. 50. 
See review, p. 154. 


e authoress. | 
| tHEALTH INSTRUCTION IN AFRICAN SCHOOLS: 





See also 68 i. 
(Palestine) ; rro (Iraq). 


Africa 
(General) 


95-9 (Islam); 1 


Suggestions for a Curriculum. W. Millman, 
Africa (London), 1930 (Oct.), 484-99. 52. 
{MISSIONS AND THE LIFE OF AFRICA. Julian 
Huxley. Harper's (New York), 1930 (Nov), 
733-44. 52. 
See also 68 (Survey) ; rrr (Imperialism). 


North Africa 
(from Morocco to Somaliland) 
See 48-50 (Egypt) ; 68 (Survey). 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including th 
West and Central Sudan) 


THE RED MEN OF NIGERIA: An Account ofa 
Lengthy Residence among the Fulani o@ 
“Red Men’ and other Pagan Tribes of 
Central Nigeria. J. R. Wilson-Haffenden. 
Foreword by B. Malinowski. Illus. Map. 
318 pp. London: Seeley, Service. 218. 
1930. 53. 

De ZIEL VAN HET NGBANDIVOLK. Dz 
NGBANDI: Naar het Leven geschetst. Dz 
NGBANDI:  Geschiedkundige Bijdragen. 
(Congo Bibliotheek, xxviii, xxix and xxx) 
Basiel Tanghe. 145; iv+288; xvi 
pp. Bruxelles: Van Campenhout. 

16; Frs. 75; Frs.25. 1929. 54. 
See review, p. 146. 

See also 2 (History); 68 (Survey); 86 (An 

cestor Worship). 


Bact and Central Africa 
(from the Zambess to the Juba rivers) 
See 68 (Survey) ; rz2 (British Policy). 


South Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zamberi rivers) 


Tue Risk oF Soutu Arrica: A History of the 
Origin of South African Colonization and of 
its Development towards the East from the 
Earliest Times to 1857. 6 vols. Vol. V. 
Sir George E. Cory. Maps. Plans. Illus. 
520 pp. London: Longmans. 26s. 1930. 
55: 

NTSUKIMBINI—CATILE THIEF. Frank Brown 
lee. 247 pp. London: Cape. 7s. 6d 


1930. 55a. 
See review, p. 161. 


See also 66 (Jews) ; 68 (Survey). 
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Ameriea and the West Indies 


Tue NEGRO PEASANT TURNS CITYWARD: 
Effects of Recent Migrations to Northern 
Centers. Louise V. Kennedy, Ph.D. 270 
p. New York: Columbia University 
ices, $4.25. 1930. i 

A synthesis and appraisal of the scattered 
material existing on the economic and social 
effects of this movement. 


HINDUISM INVADES AMERICA. Wendell 
Thomas. 300 pp. New York: Beacon 
Press. $3. I 


930. 57. 

A review is in preparation. 

TEPOZTLAN, A MEXICAN VILLAGE: A Study of 
Folk Life. Robert Redfield. xii+247 pp. 
Chicago: University Press. $3. 1930. 58. 

Mexican IMMIGRATION TO THE UNITED STATES: 
A Study of Human Migration and Adjust- 
ment. Manuel Gamio. xviii+262 pp. 
Chicago: University Press. $3. 1930. 59. 

Surveys the extent, type, initial cause and 
cultural results of this phase of inter-racial 
contact. 

A History oF South America. Charles E. 
Akers. Illus. Maps. London: Murray. 
2Is. 1930. 60. 

Third edition, with additional chapters bring- 
ing it up to 1930 by L. E. Elliott. Originally 
published in 1904. 

THROUGH BRAZILIAN JUNGLELANDS WITH THE 
Boox. Frederick C. Glass. 200 pp. Lon- 
=: Pickering & Inglis. 3s. 6d. 1930. 
I. 

Amazon AND AnpDEsS. K. G. Grubb. Illus. 
xii+296 pp. London: Methuen. 18s. 
1930. 62. 

THE West Coast REPUBLICS OF SOUTH 
AMERICA: CHILE, PERU AND  BOLIvIA. 
W. E. Browning, Ph.D., John Ritchie and 
K. G. Grubb. 183 pp. ps. Statistical 
tables. London: World Dominion Press. 
58. 1930. 63. 

A review is in preparation. 

See also 5 (J. R. Mott); ro, 68 (Survey) ; 82 

(Peruvian Church). 


Auetralasia and Oceania 
GROWING UP IN NEw GurnEa: A Comparative 
Study of Primitive Education. Margaret 
Mead. xii+372 pp. New York: Morrow. 
$3.50. 1930. 64. : 
Deals with the Manus of the Admiralty Islands. 
See also 68 (Survey) ; 84-5 (Papuan Religion). 


The Jews 


{THz LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN UDAISM. 


C. G. Montefiore, D.D. Modern Churchman 
(Oxford), 1930 (Nov.), 450-62. 65. 

A History OF THE JEWS IN SOUTH AFRICA : 
From the Earliest Times to 1895. Louis 
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Herrman. Illus. 288 pp. London: Gol- 
lancz. 128. 6d. 1930. 66. 

After a sketch of the contribution of pod ng 
to geographical science and to foreign trade in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the author 
describes the founding of the Cape Town Jewish 
community in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

THE JEW AND HIS NEIGHBOUR: A Study of 
the Causes of Anti-Semitism. James Parkes. 
202 pp. London: Student Christian Move- 
ment. 58. 1930. 67. 

A review is in preparation. 

See also 45-7 (Palestine) ; 68 (Survey); 100 
(Zionism). 


Fields General 
tA SURVEY OF THE YEAR 1930. IRM, 1931 
(Jan.), 3-83. 68. 
See also 6 (Six Missionaries); 7 (L.M.S. Sur- 
vey); 67 (Anti-Semitism); 1203-4 (Man- 
dates) ; ro5 (Missiqns and Law). 


V. Works of Reference 
See 95 (Encyclopedia of Islam). 


Vi. Theory and Principles of 
Missions 
TDE ZENDING IN THEORIE EN PRACTIJK. 
H. M. van Nes. Nieuwe Theologische 
Studién, 1930 (6), 161-9. 69. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic 
{THE PREACHING OF THE GOSPEL IN INDIA. 
H. W. Schomerus. NCCR, 1930 (Nov.), 
545-58. 70. 
See also 34 (India) ; 43a (Persia) ; 68 (Survey). 


Christian Education 
Japan 
See 68 (Survey). 
China 
¢REPORT OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 


CONFERENCE. Chester S. Miao. Educa- 
tional Review, 1930 (July), 240-63. 71. 


{+ READJUSTMENTS OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATIONAL 
Work IN CHINA TO-DAY IN VIEW OF THE 
CHANGING SOCIAL AND INTELLECTUAL CON- 
pitions. T. T. Lew. CR, 1930 (Aug), 
485-90 ; (Sep.), 555-65. 72. 

{CHRISTIAN STUDENTs. W. E. Wilkinson. 
CR, 1930 (Aug.), 490-7. 73. 

See also 68 (Survey). 


India 
See 33 (Rural) ; 68 (Survey). 
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Africa 
See 52 (Health Teaching) ; 68 (Survey). 


General 


WELTERZIEHUNGSBEWEGUNG: Krafte und Ge- 
enkrafte in der Vdlkerp&dagogik. ry 
berhard. Berlin : —- —— 

7.80 und RM. 9. 1930. 
A review is in cai, 


BILDUNG UND RELIGION: Gegenwarts philo- 
sophische Grundlegung einer evangelischen 
Religionspadagogik. Fritz Schulze, Dr.Phil. 


(Fr. Manns agogisches Magazin. Heft 
| ge “n> S. Langensalza: Beyer. 
+ 5-40. 75: 
"x review is in preparation. 


tA CouNTY-wWIDE VACCINATION CAMPAIGN IN 
LINTsING, SHANTUNG. Hugh L. Robin- 
son, A.B., M.D. China Medical Journal 
(Shanghai), 1930 (Oct.), 1055-61. 76. 

See also 4 (D. Main); 68 (Survey); 117 
(Medical Magazine). 


Ohrictian Literature 
See 68 (Survey). 


Social and industrial 


See 17 (Japan); 35 (India) ; 43 (Balkans and 
Turkey) ; 68 (Survey) ; 82 (Peru). 


Work among Women 
See 36 (India) ; 98 (Islam). 


General Diecussion of Methods, 
Organization and Policy 


?Wuat NEXTIN ForEIGN Missions? Charles 
H. Pratt, D.D., LL.D. Union Seminary 
Review (Richmond, Va.), 1930 (July), 387- 
96. 77. 


iX. The Church in the Mission 
Field 


THE KOREAN CHURCH AND THE NEVIUS 
Metuops. C. A. Clark, D.D. 278 pp. 
New York: Revell. $2.50. 1930. 78. 

A review is in preparation. 


A TAMARISK GARDEN BLESSED WITH RAIN: 
or the Autobiography of Pastor Ren. 
Edited by Herbert Hudson Taylor and 
Marshall Broomhall. Portrait. Map. xvii+ 
228 pp. London: China Inland Mission. 
2s. 6d. 1930. 79. 

See review, p. 148. 


+A Brier History OF THE CHURCH UNION 
MOVEMENT IN SouTH INDIA. Church Union 
(Madras), 1930 (July), 3-14. 80. 

{FEESTEN VOOR DE CHRISTEN-SOEMBANEEZEN. 
P. Jj. Lamboey. De Macedoniér, 1930 
(10-11), 323-41. 81. 
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{THe INDIGENOUS CHURCH IN PERU IN 15 
RELATION TO SOCIAL PROBLEMS. John 
Ritchie. WD, 1930 (Oct.), 363-72. 82. 

See also 39 (India); 68 (Survey); 176 
(Church Union Magazine). 


X. Oomity, Co-operation and Unity 
See 80, 16 (Indian Church Union). 


Xi. Christianity and the Non- 
Ohristian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peopiee 


{BESTATTUNGSGEBRAUCHE DER ALTESTEN 
V6LKER UND IHRE RELIGIOSE BEDEUTUNG, 
L. Walk, D.Theol. and Phil. ZM, 1930 (3), 
213-32. 83. 

tOR, MANA, FOR EN VERWANTE BEGRIPPEN 
BIJ DE PAPOEA’S, VOORNAMELIJK VAN DEN 
NOEMFOORSCHEN STAM. F. J. F. van 
Hasselt. MZW, 1930 (3), 235-62. 84. 

{MANA EN TABU IN DE TALEN VAN DE GEEL- 
VINKBAAI, Noorp-NiEuw-GuingE. I. §, 
Kijne. MZW, 1930 (3), 263-76. 85. 

TTHE SOCIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF A 
CESTOR-WORSHIP IN ASHANTI. Edith 
Clarke. Africa (London), 1930 (Oct.), 431- 
70. 86. 

See also 53 (Nigerians) ; 
(New Guinea). 

Religions of Japan 


JAPANESE TRADITIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. 
M. Paske-Smith. 142 pp. Kobe: Thomp 
son. Y. 3.50. 1930. 87. 


Religions of China 


HIsTORIE EN CONFUCIANISME. J. J. L 
Duyvendak. 32 biz. Leyden: Brill. 
f. 0.75. 1930. 88. 

Ina address of the Professor of Chinese 
at Leyden 


54 (Ngbandi) ; 64 


en University. 


CONFUCIANISM: ETHICS, PHILOSOPHY, RE 
LIGION. Frederick Starr. Picaabe 3 
New York : Covici-Friede. opm 

Traces clearly and simply a e lo 
of modern Confucianism in China, di 
especially the half-dozen great men and the oa out: 
standing influences which have brought the 
religion from its early to its present form. 


See also 26 (Anti-Christian Movement). 


Religions of india 

THE SoctiaL DYNAMIC OF JESUS. 

Clark, D.D. (‘ Things 

series). ix+10I pp. Madras: Christian 
Literature Society. 12 as. 1930. go. 

Inp1a’s RELIGION OF GRACE AND CHRIS 

TIANITY COMPARED AND CONTRASTED. 


Alden H. 
New and Old’ 


Rudolf Otto. Translated by Frank Hugh 
Appendices. Glossary. 


Foster, D.D. Illus. 
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144 pp. London: Student Christian Move- 
ment. 68. 1930. 9r. 

A review of the original will be found in the 
IRM for July 1930. 

tA PSYCHOLOGICAL JUSTIFICATION FOR THE 
GospeL MegssaGe To Inp1a. H. Mark. 
IRM, 1931 (Jan.), 114-21. 92. 

RicHARD Rove. (‘ Bhaktas of the World’ 
series. No. 3.) Verrier Elwin. Foreword 
by Dr Macnicol. ix+106 pp. Madras: 
Christian Literature Society. 12 a8. 1930. 
93. 

See also 3x (Contemporary Thought); 38 
(Gandhi) ; 39 (Future of Christianity) ; 57 
(Hinduism in U.S.A.) ; 70 (Evangelism). 


HonEN, THE Buppuist SAINT. H. H. Coates 
and R. Ishizuka. 955 pp. Kyoto: Chionin. 
Y. 8. 1930. 94. 

A new and cheaper edition. First published 
in 1926. 
islam 


TuE Encyctop@p1a oF IstAm. Edited by 
M. Th. Houtsma, A. J. Wensinck, (late) 
T. W. Arnold, W. Heffening and E. Lévi- 
Provengal. No. 42. Masdjid. pp. 321-84. 
London ; Luzac. Leyden: Brill. 5s. 1930. 
95- 

Six LECTURES ON THE RECONSTRUCTION 
oF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN IsLam. Sir 
Mohammad Iqbal. 249 pp. Lahore: 
Mubarak Ali. Rs. 5. (Obtainable from 
Luzac, London, 10s.) 1930. 96. 


MUHAMMEDANISCHE FROMMIGKEIT.  (Reli- 
gionswissenschaftliche Darstellungen fir 
die Gegenwart. Heft 4-) Alfred Jeremias, 
D.Dr. iii+52S. Leipzig: Klein. M. 1.75. 
1930. 97. 

BRENNENDE FRAGEN DER FRAUENMISSION. 
Heft 5. AUS DER ISLAMISCHEN FRAUEN- 
WELT. 24 S. Leipzig: Madchen-Bibel- 
Kreise. RM. 0.45. 1930. 98. 

A review is in preparation. 

tWirD DER ISLAM DIE FURCHTBARE WELT- 
KRISE DER GEGENWART UBERSTEHEN ? 
G. Simon. NAMZ, 1930 (Sep.), 271-86; 
(Okt.), 289-301. 99. 

Appears also in Der Pionier (Wiesbaden) for 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF THE 
FIVE-YEAR MOVEMENT IN CHINA 


By C. Y. CHENG, D.D. 


N order to understand the so-called Five-Year Movement 
which is spreading among the Churches in the whole 
of China, one has to know something of the background of 
the Christian movement in that country. For the last 
twenty years China has been going through a series of 
revolutions affecting the whole people in all the phases of 
Chinese life. China has been known to the outside world 
as one of the most conservative nations, especially when 
compared with Japan, her next-door neighbour. This 
ancient and proud nation has for centuries been resisting 
the onrush of western civilization. Self-sufficiency has been 
the spirit of China for thousands of years. To the intel- 
ligentsia of China it was unthinkable that the Chinese people 
should learn anything from the barbarians of Europe and 
America. This haughty spirit has been heightened by the 
fact that such a large nation, with unlimited natural re- 
sources, was under no necessity even of keeping in contact 
with the outside world. 
When a nation of such a strong conservatism has once 
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broken loose from the old attitude its radical change will 
be immeasurable. The pendulum has swung from one 
extreme to the other. While the political revolution estab- 
lished itself in the heart of China some twenty years ago 
there have been revolutions along many other lines as well. 
Social, economic, intellectual and religious revolutions have 
kept pace with political revolution. Such revolutions have, 
indeed, taken place in other countries besides China. The 
Renaissance of the thirteenth century in Europe, the Refor- 
mation of the fifteenth, the political change and the Industrial 
Revolution of the eighteenth have all had their part to play 
in the life of the European nations. But all these great 
movements have come to China at once. It is, therefore, 
not at all surprising that China finds herself in a difficult 
position in facing such a tremendous change, that has so 
greatly disturbed the well-ordered life of the Chinese people. 
Furthermore, there is the glaring fact that even to-day at 
least eighty-five per cent of the people are still illiterate. 
Great changes have come upon China with terrible force, 
affecting every phase of life and with the people so utterly 
unprepared to face the great catastrophe. 

While this is true, it must also be said that in the midst 
of this great political and social turmoil signs of life and 
growth are also evident. China is to-day suffering from 
growing pains. The day will soon come when she will be 
able to put her house in order and take her proper place 
among the family of nations to help forward the progress 
of the world. 

In the midst of such a complicated situation is set the 
Christian Church, which has been sharing the joys and 
sorrows, successes and failures of the life of China. In more 
ways than one the Christian movement has been affected 
by these great changes. Christian people do not complain. 
On the contrary, they are glad to have a share in the develop- 
ment and remaking of the new nation. It is, however, 
by no means easy or pleasant to be in the midst of such 
a life-and-death struggle, for it is nothing short of that. 
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Political strife and civil war have materially affected the 
Christian Church in many parts of China. Buildings have 
been confiscated or occupied. Schools and hospitals have 
been closed or used for other purposes by force. Many 
forms of Christian activity have come to a standstill and 
much of our work has been partially paralysed. 

Apart from such material losses and handicaps, other 
problems have arisen. The New Thought Movement, the 
renaissance that has captured the minds of the thinking 
young men of China, has developed a critical attitude 
towards life in all its manifold forms. They question 
ancient teaching, moral codes, social customs, philo- 
sophical propositions, religious belief. They take nothing 
for granted and are prepared to reject anything that does 
not fit into their modern reasoning. Naturally this critical 
attitude has directed its attention to religion, especially to 
Christianity, which is by far the most aggressive and active 
religion in China. 

Again, because of the political reconstruction of ancient 
China, attention has been directed to China’s relationship 
with foreign nations. There has been loud denunciation of 
the so-called unequal treaties, that is, treaties formed 
between China and certain western nations during the 
past century, not based on political equality. Unhappily 
missionary work is involved in this matter: according to 
. some treaties missionaries enjoyed certain privileges in the 
interior of the country not accorded to other foreigners. 

Again, in the new spirit of young China there is a strong 
desire to adopt a much more liberal view of western civiliza- 
tion, as against the old view of ignoring anything foreign. 
The general spirit of China to-day bows down in reverence 
to western science, believing that science can solve China’s 
many problems. With this attitude goes a strong resent- 
ment against superstitions in any form, of which there are 
so many in China. To the superficial observer of Christianity 
it is a religion full of superstition, a religion opposed to the 
scientific developments of modern times. To an alarming 
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degree, it must be frankly recognized, the Christian Church 
instead of being the leader in bettering the social and national 
life of China has dragged behind the developments of modern 
times, and on occasions has been slow to recognize the signs 
of the times. For these and other reasons Christianity in 
China has been facing a difficult time. Accusations and 
charges have been made against organized Christianity. 
It has been regarded by the educated class of young China 
as conservative, theological, individualistic, contemplative 
and other-worldly, and therefore unfit to be the director of 
the public conscience of the people. 

The tragic events of the Boxer movement thirty years 
ago are still vivid in our minds: thousands of Christian 
people were massacred by the blind, unreasoning hatred of 
those who were hostile to the aggressive movements of 
foreign nations towards China. It was a religious persecu- 
tion pure and simple. But the difficulties the Christian 
Church is facing to-day are of a different kind altogether. 
To be sure there is a great deal of blind prejudice and un- 
reasoning hatred of Christianity. But on the whole much 
that has been said against the Church requires careful con- 
sideration by anyone really interested in the cause of Christ 
in China. For the past seven or eight years the Church 
has been meeting with severe opposition, not so much in 
the way of material loss and physical suffering as in the 
unsettling in the minds of many Christians as to their 
position in the future of Christianity in China. While many 
have stood firm, unmovable in their faith in God, it must 
also be acknowledged that there has been a fairly wide- 
spread spiritual depression in the country. The people’s 
attention has been directed more to the gloomy side of the 
situation than to the other. Difficulties and troubles have 
overcome the spirit of adventure and daring, at least for a 
time. Not a few Christian workers, both Chinese and mis- 
sionary, have felt most keenly the uncertainty of the future ; 
some have left their posts and gone elsewhere. Thanks be 
to God that, just at such a time of depression and distress, 
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He has so graciously awakened His people in the Church to 
a change of attitude, which has resulted in the so-called 
Five-Year Movement. 

In the spring of 1929, a series of representative confer- 
ences was held in Canton, Shanghai, Mukden, Peiping and 
Wuchang, and finally a national conference in Hangchow, 
to consider the problems that were most urgent in the work 
of the Church. These conferences were attended by church 
leaders appointed by various missions and church bodies. 
Much time was spent in prayer and discussion regarding 
the work of the Christian movement, especially the difficult 
situation in which Christians found themselves. As a result, 
a change of attitude was evident: the spirit of a forward 
movement took the place of the spirit of depression. After 
waiting upon God in prayer, these conferences resolved to 
move forward with a definite, twofold objective: namely, 
to revitalize the spiritual life of Christians and to evangelize 
the country, especially by means of personal work. A 
slogan in the form of a brief prayer was adopted : ‘ O God, 
revive Thy Church, beginning from me.’ It was unani- 
mously agreed that, beginning from the New Year day of 
1930, the movement should start its task, earnestly working 
for a successful issue. 

Meantime a similar movement has also been organized 
in Japan, known as the Kingdom of God Movement, largely 
under the leadership of Dr Kagawa. The Churches in China 
do not possess such a gifted man. There is no one in China 
who can be regarded as a Kagawa for the Five-Year Move- 
ment. We are nevertheless happy to say that many 
Christian leaders in China are seriously taking part in the 
movement. In other words, the aim of the Five-Year 
Movement is that every congregation and every Christian 
should receive from above an outpouring of the Spirit of 
God which will enable the Churches collectively, and their 
members individually, to have a definite share in this nation- 
wide movement. 


The National Christian Council has become the central 
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clearing-house serving the Churches in every way possible 
to furnish them with necessary information and help. The 
Council has made its Executive Committee the committee 
of the Five-Year Movement, that is to say, the movement 
is occupying a central place in the work of the Council. It 
is gratifying that the Council is able to serve its constituency 
in this practical way. It is probably the most suitable 
organization to take up such a piece of work for the Christian 
Churches and missions in China. The Executive Committee 
of the Council has given much time, thought and prayer to 
suggesting certain points of special emphasis for adoption 
by the Churches if they so wish. Since the launching of 
the movement, signs of encouragement are most evident, 
which have gladdened the hearts of many who are deeply 
concerned in the spiritual life of the Church. At the meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Council held in October 
1929, it was suggested that six lines of special emphasis 
should be presented to the Churches and missions. These 
suggestions have met with approval and support throughout 
the country. The attitude of Christians to-day is quite 
different from that of a few years ago: their attention has 
been largely shifted from depression to activity; there 
seems to be an awakening among the Churches and missions, 
a new forward-looking spirit being aroused which makes it 
possible for the Churches to move forward, instead of 
musing on the many difficulties and problems that Christi- 
anity is facing to-day. There is much work to be done, 
but we are thankful to God for the splendid beginning that 
has been made. 

Definite evangelism forms an important part in the 
Five-Year Movement. During 1930 evangelism found a 
large place among the activities of the Churches throughout 
the country. Various forms of evangelistic work were 
carried on and the result was very encouraging. There 
seems to have been a change of attitude on the part of the 
Christian workers, from that of shrinking from direct 
evangelism, believing that this is no time for such an 
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endeavour, especially in view of the opposition to Christianity 
that has been expressed in so many ways during the past 
few years. A new spirit has come to the Church and a 
new vision has been seen, namely, that while it is true that 
at times and places direct evangelistic work has not been 
possible, the country as a whole offers a great opportunity 
for such work. It is true that the better educated, especially 
among the young people, are somewhat critical of Christi- 
anity; it is equally true that the young people of to-day 
are amongst those who are deeply concerned with religious 
problems. The evangelistic opportunity is also great. When 
the Christian message of love is faithfully presented to the 
people of China, it has been proved that they are more 
than ready to hear this word of hope and consolation ; for, 
after all, the greatest need of the world in general and of 
China in particular is a message from God, showing people 
the way that they may walk in it. Wherever special efforts 
have been made in direct evangelistic work it has been 
proved that the door is wide open and the situation most 
favourable. Dr Sherwood Eddy and other evangelistic 
workers have fully proved that this is a most favourable 
time for such endeavour, for in spite of the noise that has 
been made by the forces opposed to Christianity in China, 
the great bulk of the Chinese, especially the officials, the 
gentry, the farmers and the business men, are favourably 
inclined towards Christianity. In not a few cases they are 
more favourably inclined than before, in spite of and 
because of the attacks that have been delivered upon it. 
The idea that this is not a time for direct evangelistic work 
has already vanished from the mind of many of God’s 
people, for which we give thanks to God. 

It is not necessary to describe the different forms of 
evangelistic work that have been going on during the past 
year. Suffice it to say that nearly all forms of evangelism 
have been prosecuted in different parts of the country 
under the auspices of various church bodies. Special 
mention, however, must be made of evangelism in connexion 
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with the Five-Year Movement. The particular point to 
be emphasized is personal evangelism. While all forms 
of evangelism have their value and place, it cannot be 
doubted that individual evangelism, the winning of men to 
God one by one, is a method that should be pursued by 
every one who professes to be a follower of Jesus Christ. 
It is not possible for many to preach or to conduct evangel- 
istic meetings, but no one can excuse himself from doing 
personal work. It is certainly the most direct and practical 
way of leading men to Christ. Special articles have been 
written on the subject which cannot fail to be of help to 
Christian workers. Special efforts will be made to secure 
the services of such well-known men as Dr Stanley Jones of 
America and Dr Kagawa of Japan to come over and help 
us in 1981 and 1982. We believe that through such in- 
strumentality great blessing will be received by all who are 
deeply concerned in serving God by direct evangelism. 

A special retreat-conference on evangelism was held in 
Soochow from the 9th to the 12th of June, attended by a 
small group of Christian leaders representing ten denomina- 
tions and two other Christian organizations. All those 
present realized the nearness of God’s presence in their 
midst and the importance of personal evangelism. Further 
institutes on evangelism were held at the beginning of this 
year in Central China, and similar meetings will take place 
in other parts of China in the coming months. 

Closely connected with evangelism is the important 
question of intercession, going hand in hand with it. It 
has been reported that much of the success of the Kingdom 
of God Movement in Japan is due to the earnestness of 
Christians in Japan in prayer. It is no less true in China 
than in Japan. The Five-Year Movement will not succeed 
to such an extent as is hoped for, unless Christians take 
matters seriously. By intercession the work will abund- 
antly succeed. 

Since 1917 most Churches in China have adopted the 
practice of a special week of evangelism at the beginning 
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of the year. It has proved most helpful to the life of the 
Church. Special efforts were made to make the week of 
evangelism this year a greater success than before. Special 
literature was written; posters also, slogans, pamphlets, 
tracts and handbooks were prepared. It is hoped that the 
week of evangelism may prove to have been a means of 
great blessing to the spiritual life of the Church. 

Undoubtedly one of China’s great problems is the matter 
of overcoming illiteracy, for at least eighty-five per cent 
of the population is still unable to read and write. While 
the percentage is smaller in the Church, it is yet a matter 
that needs solution. When half the members of the Church 
have no direct access to the Word of God, the spiritual life 
of the Church cannot grow as rapidly as is desired. In 
reality the Bible is not yet an open book to all who profess 
to be followers of Jesus Christ. 

One of the definite attempts in connexion with the Five- 
Year Movement is the literacy campaign, trying to overcome 
this great drawback of illiteracy, at least as far as the 
Christians are concerned. Several methods have been used. 
The one that seems most promising is the use of one thousand 
selected familiar Chinese characters, in which religious 
books are being written, so teaching illiterates to read and 
master these characters, which will enable them later to 
learn more. The attempt has aroused considerable interest 
in the Churches and some remarkable achievements have 
already been attained. The American Board in North 
China has done some excellent work in this direction during 
the past six or seven years, during which time no fewer 
than 380,000 people were taught to read. It has proved 
to be a most fitting instrument in leading people to the 
saving knowledge of Christ, for during this period the 
Church has gained an increase of seventy per cent of church 
members, directly attributed to this literacy effort. At the 
request of the National Christian Council, the American 
Board agreed to allocate the Rev. Hugh W. Hubbard to the 
Five-Year Movement for one year, so that his experience 
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in North China might be shared by other Churches through- 
out the country. 

A special institute was held at Tinghsien in North China 
from the 24th of April to the 10th of May 1980, attended by 
no fewer than ninety church leaders. The delegates came 
from eleven provinces representing nine denominations. 
For two weeks they spent their time in securing a scientific 
knowledge of teaching illiterates and organizing classes, 
which has proved exceedingly instructive and inspiring. 
The institute enjoyed the co-operation of the Mass Educa- 
tion Movement at Tinghsien, under the leadership of Dr 
James Yen who, together with one hundred men, is devoting 
his whole time and energy to this great project. This 
movement has the fourfold objective of fighting against 
ignorance, poverty, physical infirmity and personal selfish- 
ness; the aim is not limited to the immediate result of 
teaching ignorant people to read and write. The real task 
begins after people have mastered the thousand characters ; 
their first problem is how to read, and their next is what to 
read. The movement certainly has a wide field and big 
future before it. It has its eyes upon some of the funda- 
mental problems of China, which go to the root of matters 
concerning the development of the nation. While the Mass 
Education Movement is not particularly connected with 
the Church it is both willing and ready to help our project 
of teaching Christians to read. 

The delegates to the Tinghsien institute went back to 
their respective districts to begin to consider starting 
literacy classes. A number of conferences and summer 
schools were held during last summer at which the matter 
of literacy was given an important place. The secretaries 
of the N.C.C. visited a number of such groups in Hopei, 
Shansi, Kiangsu, Chekiang, Shantung, Hupeh and Kwang- 
tung provinces. From September 27th to October Ist 
a conference was held in Central China, attended by re- 
presentatives from five missions and some other visitors. 
As an outcome of this conference, Miss Liu Wen-lan and 
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Mr Shen Tso-ting were appointed executive secretaries for 
the promotion of literacy in Central China. In October 
another literacy conference was held near Swatow, attended 
by representatives of the Church of Christ in China and 
the American Baptist Mission. Evident enthusiasm was 
aroused and it is hoped that definite progress will be made 
in the days to come. The English Baptist Mission, now 
part of the Church of Christ in China in Shantung, also held 
a training conference, attended by over one hundred of 
their church leaders. Owing to the problems affecting 
Christian education, the schools connected with this mission 
have been abandoned. They are concentrating their atten- 
tion on this literacy movement. Five persons have been 
appointed to serve as secretaries to promote literacy, the 
leader being Professor William B. Djang, a returned student 
from Canada. The Methodist Episcopal Church has also 
given a great deal of thought and attention to the training 
of illiterates in the Church. While the American Board 
has concentrated on work among men, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Changli has been working more for 
women, Other church bodies, such as the American Presby- 
terians, the Church of Christ in China, the Brethren and 
others, are also doing a great deal in this connexion. 

Much attention is also being paid to the matter of litera- 
ture. When illiterate church members have been taught 
to read, the next immediate problem is what to read. The 
preparation of suitable religious reading matter is of great 
importance. The National Christian Council and others 
interested in this project are paying much attention to the 
preparation of Christian literature. Here, again, one sees 
great opportunity for nurturing the spiritual life of these 
members of the Church. There is hardly any one single 
problem in China to-day that is more urgent and important, 
and so full of possibilities. 

Ever since the Jerusalem meeting of 1928 religious educa- 
tion has been in the forefront of the thinking of the Church 
throughout the world. How to make the work thoroughly 
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religious and at the same time in keeping with sound educa- 
tional principles has engaged the attention of many Chris- 
tians. During the past few years the National Christian 
Council has concentrated a good deal of attention on this 
side of its work. It may be safely said that the important 
place religious education holds in the Christian movement 
in China is generally recognized. 

Religious education is one of the six main points of 
special emphasis in the Five-Year Movement and is being 
carefully considered by Christian leaders throughout the 
country. The staff of the National Christian Council has 
been strengthened by the coming of the Rev. Ronald D. 
Rees, who is giving his major attention to this work. If the 
Five-Year Movement is to succeed, it will depend largely 
upon the revival of the spiritual life of the Church. Religious 
education has, therefore, a large part to play. The Five- 
Year Movement has for its twofold objective the deepening 
of the spiritual life of the Church and the leading of many 
more men and women to follow Jesus Christ. Both of 
these require the necessary religious training. 

At present we have with us Dr Jesse L. Corley, repre- 
senting the World’s Sunday School Association, who has 
come to China to spend a year in studying with workers on 
the field the problem of religious education. He will be 
supported by the Rev. Ronald D. Rees, the Rev. Samson 
Ding, Miss Alice Gregg and others who will travel with 
him. It is hoped that during the latter part of 1981 the 
group will be joined by Dr Luther Weigle. The Church of 
Christ in China, the Methodist Episcopal Church, the North 
China Kung Li Hui, the China Baptist Mission, the China 
Christian Educational Association, the Chekiang Shanghai 
Baptist Convention, the China Baptist Council, the United 
Christian Missionary Society, the Central Council of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church (South) and the China Council 
of the London Missionary Society are co-operating in this 
project. It is hoped that before Dr Corley leaves China a 
national conference on religious education may be held, 
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which will be attended by official representatives of various 
church bodies, to consider future plans. 

With regard to the purpose and scope of this deputation : 
it will include study of facts, bringing fresher vision and 
inspiration, training of workers, consideration of needs of 
training materials and correlating efforts for the future. 
The chief emphasis will be laid on religious education in 
the Church and in the home, taking account of other aspects 
in so far as they are relevant to those. High hopes are 
being aroused for the work of the deputation, that through 
their work religious education in China may pass another 
milestone of progress. 

Last May a North China religious educational and 
evangelistic exhibit was held at Peiping for three days. 
Some three hundred visitors saw it and were greatly im- 
pressed by it. Thirty-five leaders in religious education 
in and near Peiping were in charge of the twelve rooms. 
The best of the exhibit has been conserved in a travelling 
exhibit, now under the direction of the Five-Year Move- 
ment of the National Christian Council. It has already 
been shown in several cities, and hundreds have visited 
and been greatly helped by it. A good deal of interest has 
been aroused in religious education, especially as it is related 
to the Church and the home, by this means. 

The Christianizing of the home is another point of 
emphasis in this Five-Year Movement. A ‘ better home 
week’ was organized by the National Christian Council, 
and was observed from October 26th to November Ist. We 
are not, at the time of writing, able to report how far the 
week was observed throughout the country. But judging 
from the sale of literature concerning it, a great deal of 
interest and enthusiasm was aroused. The Standing Com- 
mittee on Home of the National Christian Council prepared 
a great deal of literature in the form of handbook, special 
bulletin, slogans, hymns, posters and pamphlets. Nearly 
all the 91,000 sets were circulated and sold. They went to 
the Churches in all the 23 provinces and 215 cities. This 
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may serve to indicate how deeply interested people are in 
this matter. It has been well said that the three mission 
fields for religious education are the home, the school and 
the Church, and the home is the most important of them 
all. The literature prepared in this connexion is not limited 
strictly to religious subjects, but touches all the important 
points that make a good and well-balanced Christian home, 
including such matters as religious nurture, education, 
ethical and moral standards, sanitation, proper use of 
money, recreation and the care of the young. One can 
readily see that each of these subjects is of practical import- 
ance and is an integral part in making a good Christian 
home. 

The Committee on the Home held a leaders’ conference, 
to consider Christianizing the home, from December 6th to 
16th at Huchow, Chekiang. Nearly one hundred Christian 
leaders, chiefly women, from Kiangsu, Chekiang, Fukien, 
Anhwei and Kiangsi provinces attended the conference. 
The secretaries responsible for this conference were delighted 
at having a greater attendance than they had expected. 

The important position the Christian home holds cannot 
be over-emphasized, because of the intimate nature of the 
home where religion will be imparted to the younger genera- 
tion, which in the future will mean great things. It is no 
wonder that it has an important part to play in the Five- 
Year Movement. 

Other phases of the work of the Five-Year Movement 
can also be mentioned. Christian stewardship, work 
amongst youth, rural problems, work for Christianizing 
economic relations are all projects that have interested the 
Christian Churches throughout the country and will receive 
greater attention during the coming months. Brief mention 
has been made of the few projects that are now being put 
into practice, which have greatly helped the Churches 
throughout the land in getting into the spirit of the move- 
ment and the scope of its activity. While it is still early 
to make positive predictions as to the ultimate success of 
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the Five-Year Movement, we are encouraged to say, 
‘ Hitherto the Lord has helped us.’ 

The change of attitude from inertia to activity, from a 
standstill to a forward movement, means a great deal to the 
life of the Church. In fact, when the Church is not moving 
forward it is really moving backward. When the attention 
of the Church is called to positive work with a definite 
program, little time is left for dwelling upon its troubles and 
difficulties. While it is unwise to predict that the Five- 
Year Movement will succeed in accomplishing all that is 
hoped for it, one must feel grateful to God for this change 
of attitude amongst His people in the land of China. 

However, there is a serious matter that must not be over- 
looked. A spirit of inertia certainly is a danger to the life 
of the Church, but activity alone cannot solve all its prob- 
lems. To be busy from day to day with the Lord’s work 
is, of course, better than doing nothing, but it is far from 
the ideal life of a Christian. The Five-Year Movement 
cannot succeed if the Churches turn all their attention to 
organization and activity. To be sure, organization and 
methods are quite necessary and useful, in fact we cannot 
do without them, but they alone do not meet the need of 
the Church. The greatest need of the Church in China 
to-day is nothing less than a fresh vision of her Master 
and Lord, Jesus Christ; like the two disciples who met 
the Lord on their way to Emmaus and talked with Him, 
saying afterwards to one another, ‘ Did not our hearts 
burn within us when He talked and explained the Scripture 
tous onthe way?’ It is precisely the same for the followers 
of Christ to-day, as for those who had the privilege of living 
at the time when Jesus was in His flesh. The Five-Year 
Movement will fail if it centres its attention merely or even 
largely on the material side of things to the neglect of the 

spiritual. It must be made clear that this is fundamentally 
a spiritual movement. True, it seeks at least to double 
the living membership of the Church during the five years, 
but it must be made quite clear that it is not merely seeking 
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for numbers: a small number of consecrated men and 
women always means more to the life of the Church than 
a large number without consecration. But it does mean 
a great deal if a large number of men and women, who have 
heard the call of Christ, decide to follow Him and have their 
lives born afresh in Him. We make bold to say that our 
danger lies not in our seeking for more members in the 
Church, but in the fact that we have been seeking for 
members without considering the kind of members that come 
to the Church. We have every right and duty to lead as 
many men and women as possible to join the Christian 
fellowship with us and to share the Christian life in this 
great Christian institution which we call the Church. But 
at the same time we must make sure that those who come 
to the Church must understand what it means to follow 
Jesus Christ. We make no apology for the fact that in the 
Five-Year Movement we are definitely and earnestly seeking 
for a larger number of people to join the Christian forces, 
but we do pray that those who come to the Church come 
with a clear understanding of the step they take. We 
do sincerely hope that a great many more will be willing to 
come under the banner of our Lord Jesus Christ in “hina, 
if those who come thoroughly understand the meaning of 
it. Hence the need of the twofold objective of the move- 
ment: the spiritual awakening within and the evangelistic 
activity without. 

We desire to call upon our friends in the older Churches 
of the West to co-operate definitely with us in this great 
endeavour by a spirit of sympathy, of love and of prayer, 
so that both the older and younger Churches may unite in 
this essentially spiritual movement. Such spiritual help is 
greatly needed, and such help means much to the success 
of the movement. We have dwelt at length on this par- 
ticular point because it is our strong conviction that not 
by might, not by power, but by the Spirit of God will come 
the success of this nation-wide movement in China in this 
and following years. -C. Y. CHEene 
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WHAT IS MISSIONARY EDUCATION ?P 


By T. H. P. SAILER, Pu.D. 


N the first place, what do we mean by the word ‘ mis- 
sionary’? Most people think at once of the operations 
conducted by church organizations, the systematic effort to 
spread Christianity in regions considered especially needy. 
The motive that lies behind this effort, and its precise 
purpose, would be somewhat differently interpreted in 
different quarters. 

Some would tell us that the primary motive of the 
missionary enterprise is to take the Gospel to all mankind. 
This has been the most widespread statement of the aim, 
resting on the recorded command of Christ. In the early 
days of the modern missionary enterprise its expression was 
coloured by the theology of the evangelicals, who were 
practically alone in supporting the work. We find references 
to missionaries as ambassadors to rebel subjects; to their 
message as an announcement of pardon to the guilty and 
condemned ; and to the conviction that the preaching of 
the Gospel is the means arranged by Infinite Wisdom for 
the conversion and salvation of men. As early as 1816 
the American Board adopted a resolution stating that the 
Gospel could be given to the whole world in twenty-five 
years. Militant metaphors were also common: battle 
axes and chariots, death struggles with other religions, 
planting the cross on the ramparts of Satan. Missionary 
work was frequently represented as a crusade in a spirit of 
conquest. There was a hostile attitude towards other 
religions and civilizations. Such an attitude was not peculiar 
to missionaries. It was common in those days among people 
who took their religion seriously. Men were militant because 
their convictions were definite and intense. 
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Later, the American Student Volunteer Movement, 
founded in 1888, took as its watchword: ‘ The Evangeliza- 
tion of the World in this Generation.’ A speaker at the 
first convention of the movement in 1891 remarked that 
this allowed over ten thousand days to evangelize the world. 
He defined evangelization as ‘ the presenting of the Gospel 
in such a manner to every soul in this world that the responsi- 
bility for what is done with it shall no longer rest upon the 
Christian Church or any individual Christian, but shall rest 
on each man’s head for himself.’ According to this indi- 
vidualistic conception the task was definite, urgent and 
temporary. It emphasized the concise communication of 
a verbal message. 

As the enterprise developed, the idea of building the 
Church came to the fore. This had been comparatively 
neglected by some of the early pioneers, and many of the 
most useful activities of Church and school had their origin 
outside the organized Church. Gradually, however, there 
came a broadening of the statement of the missionary aim. 
Henry Venn in England and Rufus Anderson in America 
declared for the founding of a self-supporting, self-governing 
and self-propagating native Church leading to the euthanasia 
of the missionary work of the home churches. Eugene Stock 
(History of the Church Missionary Society, Vol. 11, p. 412) 
says that preparation of this euthanasia was perhaps the 
most important work in Henry Venn’s life. For three- 
quarters of a century this idea has been penetrating and 
controlling the thinking of missionary leaders. It helps 
to check paternalism. It seeks to transfer responsibility 
and authority as soon as practicable. It looks forward 
to an independent national Church, drawing inspiration 
from above and vitality from its indigenous roots, inter- 
preting the message of Christ according to its own gifts 
and making its distinctive contribution to the Christian 
life of the world. 

On the other hand, this conception, even more than the 
other, emphasizes the temporary character of the missionary 
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enterprise. To reach every living individual with the verbal 
message of the Gospel would take a long time. To establish 
indigenous Churches which shall complete the evangelization 
of their respective countries would seem a more practicable 
task. 

The word ‘ missionary,’ however, may be used in a 
broader sense, for the unselfish outgoing attitude of friend- 
ship and fellowship that seeks to share and to serve. It is 
the attitude towards the world of God who so loved that 
He sent His Son. Its scope is all mankind, of every nation 
and race and class. It is not aimless benevolence; _ its 
purpose is that God’s kingdom ‘may come and God’s will 
be done by individuals and society. 

We see this spirit most frequently in family life, a spirit 
neither of indulgent optimism nor of unsympathetic criti- 
cism. We closely relate to ourselves those dear to us, and 
we are therefore sensitive to their needs. We try to estimate 
their shortcomings with detachment, but always construc- 
tively. We take great pains to respect personality, especially 
in relationships where we have more to give than to receive. 
We recognize the supreme importance of sincerity and of 
mutual learning and sharing. 

The best and wisest parent is supremely concerned with 
the inner growth of his children, but he does not treat them 
as disembodied spirits. He cares for their physical, social, 
cultural and economic welfare, though he recognizes that 
this may be made too exclusive an end in itself. He himself 
is prepared to risk or sacrifice health, reputation, learning, 
or money for the sake of what he values still more highly, 
and he would influence his children to do the same. But 
he wants for himself and for them all the things that minister 
to the best personal growth. 

There has been among some missionaries a tendency 
to disparage so-called secondary benefits (cf. the Jerusalem 
Report, Vol. vi, pp. 2388-9). Fear is expressed that they 
will be considered substitutes for the Gospel, that they will 
absorb time and effort that should be given to something 
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of more importance, and that they may easily lead to dis- 
torted conceptions of values. All these dangers are real, 
but just as real for the family as for the foreign mission field. 
No missionary parent fails to give his children other things 
besides the Gospel. He does not apologize for giving much 
thought, not only to their physical and mental development, 
but to their freedom from a poverty which would stunt the 
best growth. His attitude towards the people whom he 
serves should be the same. 

The unselfish parent desires his son to attain complete 
independence but not isolation. In the interest of character 
development he may require the boy to earn his own pocket 
money, but he takes pleasure in supplying food and clothing. 
He encourages respect for private property but delights to 
let his son use his books. He provides the best educational 
opportunities he can afford, as long as the boy indicates 
ability and disposition to profit by them. He wants his son 
to experience the difficulties and deprivations which call out 
his best efforts, but not those which stunt growth. He seeks 
to realize the democratic family in which each feels a concern 
for the common welfare, because he contributes to it by 
service and advice in the family councils. When the son 
begins his life work the father may permit complete financial 
independence, but is concerned to render special help when 
needed, and in particular to maintain close comradeship 
through life. 

This illustration, as applied to the older and younger 
Churches, would be justly resented if it implied paternalism. 
Of this we have had too much in family, political and inter- 
racial contacts. The Occident has much to receive and 
learn from the Orient. But the figure holds in so far as 
one of the parties to the missionary enterprise has so much 
greater financial resources than the other. As in a family, 
there is of course the danger of undermining independence 
and initiative. But there is also the danger of depriving 
of opportunities for development which in the end produce 
the greatest independence and initiative. 
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The modern State has discovered many forms of public 
benefit which do not pauperize. It supplies opportunities 
for education, recreation, health and zsthetic appreciation 
free of charge, and will probably carry its activities much 
further. It limits its services, however, to its own citizens. 
What the State cannot do in crossing national boundary 
lines the Church could do if it were so minded. It could 
devise types of benefits that need not undermine character. 
As long as western nations so greatly surpass those in the 
East in per capita wealth, missionary euthanasia cannot 
come. The true missionary Church can never discharge 
its responsibility while it has the opportunity to help. 

At this point it may be that the patience of some one 
gives way: ‘ What you call a missionary spirit is nothing 
but Christianity. Why use two words for the same thing ? 
Since the organized activities of the Church in needy fields 
are sO important and distinct, why not reserve for them the 
word ‘* missionary ”’ instead of extending its meaning until 
it is synonymous with Christianity itself ? ’ 

It may be admitted that the definition suggested for 
the word ‘ missionary ’ would be ideal for Christianity, but 
it may be safely denied that Christianity as we see it practised 
to-day is coincident with it either in theory or practice. 
For all practical intents and purposes there are two kinds 
of Christians, both recognized as eminently respectable. 
The first is correct in belief and observance, using the 
Church as a social club for fellowship, a sanitarium for 
recuperation, or a spiritual gymnasium for ecclesiastical or 
devotional exercise. His main concern is to fulfil the mini- 
mum requirements demanded by public opinion, and to 
obtain the personal benefits of Christianity which do not 
cost too much. Persons of this type regard missionary 
interest as an amiable idiosyncrasy, not to be entirely 
disregarded but to be banished to the outskirts of life. 
The other kind of Christian holds that we have no evidence 
that we have received the Spirit of God unless we share 
His purpose of going out to all men, that we are not terminals 
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of the grace of God but only way-stations, and that grace 
benefits no man who seeks to keep it for himself. 

What God desires from us is what the ideal parent 
desires from his child. He values expressions of affection 
and desire for companionship, but he values still more the 
imitation of his own best traits. He realizes that the only 
proof that his son has his spirit is indicated by the boy’s 
ability to translate this spirit into action in new situations, 
When such a conception of Christianity is generally accepted 
the word ‘ missionary ’ will have achieved its real euthanasia. 
Meanwhile, we believe that the educational missionary 
campaign will be most soundly based if the word is used 
in the second of the two senses mentioned above. 

From each of these conceptions of the word ‘ missionary ’ 
certain educational consequences may be expected. If we 
think of the missionary enterprise as an urgent and tem- 
porary task we shall be dissatisfied with any methods that 
do not yield immediate results. The work is supported 
largely by annual contributions. If these fall off important 
operations may have to be suspended. If the Church could 
realize the situation it would respond, but its imagination 
is weak and distractions are numerous. Something must 
be done, therefore, to make an incisive impression and to 
secure results. Therefore we have missionary promotion 
which lays primary emphasis on product; conventional 
missionary education is considered too slow and too academic. 
The administrator cannot wait until groups complete a 
missionary curriculum, and he suspects that many missionary 
educators are more concerned about pedagogical correctness 
than about financial fruitfulness. 

On the other hand, local workers who pride themselves 
on being up-to-date educationally feel that missionary 
promotion takes too little account of personal growth. 
It is willing to exploit children for their pennies. It is ‘oo 
often spasmodic and superficial. True education is ec '- 
centred; it is concerned not so much with gettir 
done as with helping persons to grow. 
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Now, what do we mean by growth? It begins with 
co-ordination of reactions. The squirming infant gradually 
learns to focus movements of eye and hand on a single object, 
and to manipulate it so as to secure further satisfactions. 
At first the attention span is short ; things are grasped only 
to be dropped, and strenuous effort constantly shifts its 
objectives. The child is at the mercy of sense impressions 
without restraint of funded experience. Out of this more 
consistent purposes emerge which serve to stimulate and 
control, to relax the domination of the immediate surround- 
ings in favour of things more remote in space or time. 
With an enlarged area of choice there develops a discrimina- 
tion of values, and an ability to generalize in dealing with 
situations more or less novel. 

Since ability to co-ordinate and concentrate is promoted 
by controlling aims, much enthusiasm is expressed to-day 
for the project method. This involves purposing, planning, 
executing and judging. It discovers the best discipline in 
whole-hearted commitment to a worthy objective. It 
stimulates initiative, resourcefulness and creativity, but 
like every other good thing it has its too effervescent 
admirers. It requires judicious use. In order to fulfil the 
highest demands an educational project must be essentially 
missionary in spirit. To the extent that it is self-centred 
or parochial, unconcerned with the best human welfare or 
performed without calling out the finest qualities, it falls 
short of the greatest educational value. Men’s abilities and 
opportunities differ widely, but they can exercise them in no 
better way than by seeking to carry out the love and purpose 
of God for the world. To take this as the controlling aim 
is only to push educational theory to its logical conclusion. 
Discerning secular teachers often regret that they are not 
able to draw more largely in their project work on the 
dynamic of religious motive. 

What, then, becomes of the contrast between missionary 
promotion and education? Promotion as we know it is 
often superficial, intent on immediate contributions rather 
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than on personal development. It sacrifices individual 
growth for the sake of product. Education is too often 
academic, intent on mere activity rather than achievement. 
It sacrifices product in the supposed interest of individual 
growth. The ideal is surely an effective correlation of 
promotion and education. Promotion is short-sighted if it 
is satisfied to accept money which represents only the 
temporary stirring of emotion. Education is obtuse if it 
imagines that any amount of purposive effort is valuable 
without regard to the character of its objective. Ideal 
promotion will supply aims more worthy of achievement. 
Ideal education will help individuals to attain their best 
development by making their optimum contribution to 
these aims. 

Promotion should, on the one hand, make its proposals 
concrete and specific, in order to stir imagination and social 
sympathy, but, on the other hand, must help people to see 
all these things in the perspective of God’s love and purpose 
for the world. It should hold up, not a temporary task 
which can be benefited by cold cash, but a permanent one 
reaching from the family circle to the utmost boundaries 
of human habitations, a task that claims money because 
most people can in no other way express themselves effec- 
tively to those at a distance. Education should steadily 
cultivate standards of the highest social usefulness, motives 
that respond to the most urgent needs of the world with 
the greatest effort. Education is sterile if it fails to harness 
the best individual possibilities to the service of the highest 
human welfare. 

As to the charge that children are exploited for their 
pennies, the solution of the difficulty is that children should 
give understandingly. If even the smallest children are not 
sufficiently interested to make some response their education 
has been a failure. With them, of course, many other types 
of response may be more important than that of giving money. 
To show kindness to children of other races near at hand 
may be a more fruitful experience than to put pennies into 
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a collection plate. To share a toy may mean more than 
to give a coin. But when pennies come to be valued and 
their possibilities understood, missionary education is of 
poor quality if it does not arouse a desire to give to those 
whose need is greater than one’s own. 

Missionary education, therefore, begins with promoting 
attitudes of friendship and service which are incorporated 
into character only as they find overt expression. As the 
attention span lengthens and imagination strengthens, stress 
is laid on a perspective of values. In this process the best 
missionary literature becomes indispensable because it 
enables us to study distant situations side by side with those 
we know at first hand, to picture them concretely, and 
appreciate their human significance. It is not surprising 
that the best secular teachers are asking for missionary 
literature to promote world friendship. 

In this statement some may miss notes of reverence, 
awe, contemplation and communion. All these are of the 
highest importance, but it is the content which Christianity 
infuses into these attitudes which makes it what it is. What 
is it that arouses our sense of reverence and awe? What 
is it that we contemplate in God ? With what do we have 
communion ? God’s cosmic greatness or power? Do we 
consider that the telescope reveals Him better than the 
character of Jesus Christ? Is it not the love of God rather 
than any vague sense of the numinous that should stir our 
reverence ? Communion with Him is not an ecstasy without 
content, but a conscious sharing of His interests and plans 
which include the whole world. The more vital our com- 
munion with God, the more our world vision will enlarge 
and the greater will be our capacity for communion with 
God. 

Missionary education is essential to-day to save the 
individual, the Church and the world. 

It is essential to save the individual. An essential for 
mental hygiene is the formation of wholesome interests. 
When we reach the spiritual plane, disinterestedness in 
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outgoing sympathies becomes of supreme importance. In 
proportion as God’s love and purpose for the world has 
free course in us, will our growth result as a by-product. 
To withhold His love for our own benefit is simply to block 
the channel and diminish our capacity to receive. 

Missionary education is needed to save the Church. 
The bulk of the interest that the Church generates is self- 
centred. For masses of professing Christians the Church is 
primarily a sanitarium, a social club, or at best a spiritual 
gymnasium. It ministers to their needs and is appreciated 
in proportion to their desire for soothing and refreshment. 
A large proportion of church services are sedatives rather 
than stimulants. It would seem to most persons incongruous 
to think of the Church as a training school, an employment 
agency, a research department, an information bureau. 
This is only because these names suggest secular organizations 
too often with limited outlook and utilitarian motives. 

But what will become of the Church if it does not co- 
operate more effectively in training its members for service, 
in guiding them to the most needed tasks and in placing 
really adequate information at their disposal? Dewey 
thirty years ago criticized the school as ‘the one place in 
the world where it is most difficult to get experience.’ That 
challenge has been one of the potent influences of the twen- 
tieth century in stimulating progressive education. Is the 
statement not also true of the Church? Many churches 
in America are experimenting with ‘attractions’ in the 
shape of ritual, elaborate music or social gatherings. Of the 
needs of the world and how to meet them they have little 
to communicate. What they need to save themselves from 
deadness is effective missionary education, something that 
will turn their attention outwards and give a motive for 
developing vigorous life and efficiency. 

Missionary education is essential to save the world 
because God has chosen to operate in the world through 
human agencies. The highest qualities of His purpose are 
realized only by men. By circumstances we did not devise 
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we have inherited a manifestation of God through human 
flesh, without whom the world will miss its supreme good. 
The missionary education needed must be of the second 
type. The non-Christian world has no use for a superior 
attitude. It is repelled by the crude paganism that swamps 
civilization, from which evidences of Christian idealism 
emerge all too feebly. In a mood of disillusionment it tends 
to judge too harshly. The horrors of Christendom probably 
attract more attention to-day than the horrors of heathenism. 

We therefore need missionary education which shall not 
only inspire us to help, but prepare us to do so in a spirit 
that will be acceptable and effective. We need to study 
the psychology that lies behind the contacts of different 
civilizations and races. Unless educational agencies are 
set to work diminishing the causes of friction and multiplying 
goodwill of the highest type, it is hard to see how the world 
will be saved. 

It cannot be claimed that missionary education as we 
have it is a panacea for all spiritual shortcomings. Human 
nature has a way of perverting and diluting all the best 
things in life. One thing, however, can be confidently 
affirmed : that only as we catch more of the vision of God 
for this world, as we become possessed with His attitude, 
as we actively co-operate in carrying out His purpose, 
can we know anything which is worth calling salvation. 

If missionary education is so essential, how shall it be 
introduced ? 

An interesting suggestion is afforded by the position of 
social studies in secular education. A few decades ago the 
elementary school contented itself with dispensing a certain 
amount of technical training which could not be conveniently 
administered in the home, namely, the three Rs. It was 
taken for granted that the experiences of daily life would 
suffice to interpret the limited surroundings with which 
pupils were likely to come into contact. With the drift of 
population to congested urban centres, the constant use of 
the products of applied science and the increasing extension 
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and complexity of social relationships, discerning teachers 
began to introduce contacts with nature, elementary explana- 
tions of physical processes, and observation and description 
of social organization. A prominent American educator 
offers as a criterion of the essential in formal education, 
‘whether it is a human necessity to-day; and whether 
it is so complex or inaccessible as to require systematic 
training.’ 

Under pressure of the principle expressed in this quota- 
tion, we have developed courses known in America as the 
social studies. At first these were treated as poor relations 
of the traditional subjects, and in less progressive circles 
they were conspicuously ignored. On the other hand, 
representing as they do intelligent adjustment to the needs 
of life, they have had in many places a transforming effect 
on the whole curriculum. Not only the outside life of the 
school, but the entire method of study and work of the 
classroom have been invaded. Schools with adequate 
equipment and leadership are scrapping the traditional 
schedule of studies and reorganizing the whole life of the 
school with a social motive and a social method. 

This is the ideal for missionary education in the Church. 
It was first an intruder conducted at odd hours by individuals 
especially interested, and often without official encourage- 
ment. The success of textbooks prepared by the Student 
Volunteer Movement for students in colleges and universities 
stimulated the formation of interdenominational organiza- 
tions to publish courses for women and young people of the 
Church. ‘ Mission study classes’ multiplied rapidly, and 
in some sections continue to multiply. Graded textbooks, 
story books and supplementary exercises have appeared. 
There is a growing demand from religious educators for 
missionary material for illustrative purposes. Teachers who 
wish to adopt the project method have discovered that this 
material is rich in suggestion. It is hard to see how one 
could devise a first-class religious project that was self- 
centred. 
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Finally, the ecclesiastical educational agencies are decid- 
ing that the time has come to ‘ integrate ’ missionary educa- 
tion into the religious educational program. This proposal 
arouses conflicting emotions. It is undoubtedly made in 
good faith. It shows, however, too great confidence in 
printed matter. Teachers who are altogether parochial- 
minded will succeed in devitalizing any material that can 
be put into their hands. It would seem absurd to entrust 
the teaching of English or music to those who had no en- 
thusiasm for English or music. Effective missionary educa- 
tion will always be dependent on those in whom the 
missionary spark is alive. 

‘No man putteth a new patch on an old garment.’ 
As long as religious education is a form of self-cultivation 
and is not controlled by desire to be used by God for the 
accomplishment of His purpose in the world, missionary 
education will be a patch of different texture. What we 
need is a missionary Church whose worship, preaching, 
sacraments and social life all seek to realize the purpose of 
God in the world. Missionary education cannot suspend 
operations until the Church attains this ideal without its aid. 
It must take the lead in realizing the ideal, and it must 
never be content with copious and well-attended mission 
study classes, with large contributions to missionary societies, 
or even with activity and service, that fail to be mastered 
by God’s love and purpose for every nation, race and class. 
T. H. P. Satter 
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ON WINNING JEWS TO CHRIST 


By A. LUKYN WILLIAMS, D.D. 


EWS have been won and are being won, and some 
day will be won in their thousands. But the 
Christian Church has always been in danger of turning its 
paths into ruts, and of being afraid to try new ways of 
approach. For it says that the old ways have been good, 
very good, and that new ones may be worse. 

Now the old way of winning Jews to Christ, the method, 
that is to say, which the Holy Spirit has used for His instru- 
ment in so piercing the heart of a Jew that it opens to 
receive life in Christ, is very old indeed. It began in the 
first century of our era, and is briefly this. Take pebble 
after pebble anywhere from the Old Testament arsenal 
—and has not God promised in Amos rx, 9 that not the least 
pebble (sic) shall fall upon the earth ?—and sling it at a 
Jew. It will certainly hit him, perhaps on his forehead, his 
intellect, as with David’s famous sling-stone. And the 
value of this method has been proved again and again. For 
the Jew used to be at least as much convinced as the 
Christian that if a text in the Old Testament could be made 
to refer to Jesus there was some justification for that refer- 
ence. To his mind every word, nay, every letter, was 
directly inspired by God and bore the divine power within 
it, regardless of the original and, as we should say to-day, 
the true significance of the passage. 

It was in this manner that all the Christian Apologie 
against the Jews were written, from the early pocket col- 
lections of proof texts forming little Books of Testimonies, 
down through such simple pamphlets as Jason and Papiscus, 
and Cyprian’s Testimonia, perhaps even Isidore of Seville’s 
longer treatise Against the Jews, and certainly Dionysius 
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bar Salibi’s treatise with the same title, to the little tracts 
of the nineteenth century. Even such apparent exceptions 
as Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho, Gennadius’ 
Refutation of the Errors of the Jews from Scripture and from 
History (A.D. 1455), Bishop Kidder’s Demonstration of the 
Messias (1684-1700), and Charles Leslie’s Short and Easy 
Method with the Jews (1698), were, at bottom, on the same 
lines, though they did attempt to justify from grammar 
and context the Christian meaning of the Old Testament 
texts they quoted. 

We praise God for the heartfelt belief of our ancestors 
in the inspiration of Scripture, and for their skilful ability 
to use whatever form of Bible they possessed : Septuagint, 
Vulgate, the Authorized Version and so on, even though 
we know to-day that these translations are often mis- 
translations. 

But is this method sufficient to-day? Dare we who 
would now win Jews to Christ be content with making the 
Old Testament—TI do not say a version of the Old Testa- 
ment, or even the Masoretic Hebrew, or even the original 
Hebrew if we could get at it, but the Old Testament in itself 
—the basis of our argument with Jews ? 

Perhaps indeed Christians have never professed to be 
quite satisfied with it. Yet they seem to have supposed 
that if only they could convince a Jew that the Old Testa- 
ment foretold that a divine Messiah should come, suffer, die, 
rise again and be received up into heaven; and, in addition 
to this, that the Old Testament foretold that the Jews would 
be disobedient to the divine call, and be put aside in favour 
of a nation of true believers; then the Jews would accept 
their message and be won to faith in Jesus. 

But what with the unwillingness of the Jew to accept 
such a view of their Bible—preached as it was by men who 
in most cases knew no Hebrew and practically nothing of 
Judaism—and the natural dislike felt by every man, be he 
Jew or be he Gentile, of a message that humbles him by 
convincing him of sin, the Jews as a nation have still 
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kept aloof from Jesus, in spite of the blessing received by 
individuals among them. 

Blessings indeed there have been, but it is impossible 
that we as Christians can be satisfied until the Jewish nation 
as a whole has accepted the divine message. 

What is the cause of our comparative want of success ? 
Wherein have we failed? Not only in the frequent harsh- 
ness of our treatment of Jews individually and nationally, 
but also in the mistake that we have generally made in our 
method of preaching the Gospel. For it is a Gospel, and a 
Gospel is far more than an answer to a cross-word puzzle. 
It is the Good News of the glory of the Christ. And until His 
glory be shown to those whom we would win for Him we 
have no right to be disappointed that they do not respond. 

But herein lies the difficulty. No Christian since the 
time of St John has written a worthy ‘life ’ of Christ. The 
author of the Fourth Gospel indeed played his part well, 
assuming in his readers a knowledge of three earlier ‘ lives,’ 
but conscious that by the grace of God enabling him he 
could put into simple language truths about the life and 
work of Jesus which had been overlooked. The intimacy 
of the writer with his Subject—the intimacy of his spiritual 
apprehension—has given his tract its supreme place, never 
to be deposed. 

And yet the very perfection of the life of Christ makes 
even the Fourth Gospel insufficient for our use in evangelistic 
work to-day. Few Jews and not as many Christians as one 
could wish will ponder over the language of St John in 
order to learn of Jesus from it. It is so compressed, the 
words are so simple and the thoughts so deep, that only 
one here and there will take the trouble to search and 
examine it, in order that as the Greeks of old they may 
‘see Jesus.’ Does not this suggest that we in our turn 
and after our small measure must do our part, and try to 
present the life of Jesus afresh, and this in such a way as 
to attract readers? Yet it must, alas! be heart-rending 
work even to attempt to do so. For failures lie all along 
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the road. Ignatius of Loyola tried it with his Spiritual 
Ewercises, and was so far successful that by taking pains 
we can visualize much of the surroundings and the external 
work of the Master. Earlier, Thomas 4 Kempis wrote his 
De Imitatione Christi, a noble and helpful book for the 
Christian life, but sadly behindhand in coming up to its 
title, for it contains little about Christ Himself. Richard 
Baxter’s Saints’ Everlasting Rest (deceptive though its title 
is if the reader expects to learn anything about the future 
life in heaven) at least tells us of the rest the believer has 
here on earth when he turns to the Saviour. Farrar and 
Edersheim describe to us the places mentioned in the 
Gospels, and the latter, more especially, the relation of 
Jesus to Pharisaic thought and practice, though whether 
He ever had much to do with them, save by way of opposi- 
tion, is more than doubtful. 

But where do all or any of these ‘ lives’ tell us of Jesus 
Himself? The difficulty lies there. And it is in the 
solving of this problem that success is to be found. Who 
can write of Jesus as He was on earth, or, if you will, of 
Jesus as He is? Who will dare to try to describe Him ? 
Yet unless the attempt is made we shall be rightly accused 
of failure in even trying to present the Gospel. For it is 
Jesus who draws men, Jesus in His character and utter 
self-sacrifice. How can this be done, and is it really 
possible? In one sense indeed no mere writing can do it. 
For Jesus is life, and life is too big for words and can be 
expressed only in personality. And yet words are more 
than words. They too are expressions of life, and their 


1 That Jews of to-day are eager to read of Jesus is shown by the wide acceptance of 
Dr Klausner’s Jesus of Nazareth. It was written in modern Hebrew (1922) from the 
standpoint of a ‘ Liberal’ Jew, and was admirably Englished by Dr Danby in 1928. 
Dr P. Levertoff’s The Son of Man (1905) is more worthy and is written from a Christian 
point of view. There are several modern ‘lives’ of Jesus which are framed on the 
residuary minimum of truth found by their writers in the Synoptic Gospels; e.g. 
Mr Middleton Murry’s The Life of Jesus (1926, suggestive, but rather pathetic) ; 
Emil Ludwig’s The Son of Man (1928, vivid but witb little claim to being history) ; 
and, in particular, Dr Glover’s brilliant The Jesus of History (1917), which, however, 
was intended primarily for Indians, and is of little use for our purpose. 
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value is commensurate with the measure of life they are 
able to express. 

This, then, is the problem, to write a new Gospel in such 
a way that it will appeal to Jews. Not, of course, that it 
will be new at all in any other sense than that it gives the 
result of Christian men’s experience of Christ for nineteen 
hundred years, but one which by its knowledge of Judaism 
past and present, its clarity, its use of modern terms and 
phraseology, and, above all, its deep and personal knowledge 
of Jesus, shall appeal to the modern Jewish mind. 

What aspects are there of Jesus which seem to have 
been insufficiently portrayed in treatises addressed to Jews, 
or at least to require fresh description to-day ? Naturally, 
nothing which is not to be found somewhere in the four 
Gospels, for these are the only external evidence of Jesus’ 
character that we possess. But much that is really there 
has been overlooked by His later followers. What tract 
exists, for example, used for missionary purposes to-day, 
which tries to answer the question, Why did the first 
disciples follow Jesus? What made John and Andrew, 
Peter and James, attach themselves to Him, giving up their 
all at His summons? Wherein, in other words, lay the 
attraction of Jesus of Nazareth? Again, our old treatises 
lay little or no stress on the purity of His motives, the 
singleness of His aim, that driving force of the whole of His 
public life, making Him in word and act regardless of public 
opinion and even of the lower aim and insight which dis- 
honoured even His favourite disciples ? Where, in our 
older publications, and where at all sufficiently in our newer, 
shall we find this described ? 

Akin to this, and almost but not quite identical, is the 
firmness of His character. The hymn, no doubt, speaks of 
‘Gentle Jesus, meek and mild,’ but it may be suspected 
that ‘child’ in the next line suggested ‘ mild’ to rhyme 
with it. Anyhow, however applicable the word ‘ meek’ 
may be to Jesus in its biblical meaning of due acceptance 
of the divine will, ‘ mild’ is no proper epithet for Him, at 
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least in modern prose, where it is used with more or less 
disparaging implication. Few words to-day are less true 
of Jesus. ‘Gentle’ yes, but ‘mild’ with its nuance of 
softness, not to say ‘ squeezableness,’ suggests nothing that 
is true of Him who was probably the firmest person the 
world has ever seen—a very rock in temperament, the 
strongest and most trustworthy foundation on which human 
lives can be built. 

It was, again, that strength of character which made 
Him continuously deny Himself. For unless a person is 
strong His self-denial will be evanescent. This was St 
Peter’s weakness both before and after Pentecost, when he 
feared the ridicule of slaves and the contempt of Judaizers. 
From the Temptation to the turning-point of the Trans- 
figuration, and from the Transfiguration to the refusal to 
alleviate His sufferings on the cross, self-denial, self-sacrifice 
marked every act and word of our Lord. 

And yet what common sense and practical acumen He 
always showed! Any one could say, ‘ Thy sins be for- 
given,’ but to say ‘ Rise up and walk’ was a visible test. 
The hypothesis of seven husbands in heaven as an objection 
to the doctrine of the Resurrection was, He said, illusory, 
for of course life there would not be on a physical basis. 
The fact of using an emperor’s coinage in the traffic of 
daily life was a sound reason for paying him for the con- 
venience of doing so, and had no connexion with the other 
duty of serving God. There was nothing ‘ enthusiastic ’ 
about Jesus. He was common sense personified. 

So far, however, we have touched on the more external 
and the less influential sides of His character. It is the 
marvellous spiritual life of Jesus which amazes us more 
than anything else. He had continual communion with 
His Father in heaven, with the claim to a Sonship on one 
side and a Fatherhood on the other to which the history 
of other saints, Christian or Jewish, affords no parallel. 
For though both Christian end Jewish writers readily say 
1 A New English Dictionary, Oxford, 1898. 
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‘Our Father,’ the phrase ‘ My Father’ is almost unknown 
among them.! For no one save Jesus, however good and 
pious he may have been, has ever felt justified in claiming 
to stand in special relationship to God. But with Jesus, 
this holy, reverent, truthful Jesus, it seems quite natural 
thus to regard Himself. And this communion was un- 
changing and continuous, save for that one brief moment 
on the cross when sin dropped like a heavy curtain between 
Them, awful in blackness, and yet was swept away im- 
mediately with the triumphant cries, ‘ It is finished,’ and 
‘Into thy hands I commit my spirit.’ 

Further, is it any wonder that this perfect attitude 
towards His Father in heaven reacted on His attitude 
towards sinners on earth ? Love them all He could and 
did. But forgive and restore them He could not, against 
their will. For, as Gennadius says in reply to the Jew’s 
question, Could not God compel men to choose what is 
right ?, Yes, He could, no doubt, if He would ; but it is im- 
possible for Him to will this so long as human nature is 
human nature, possessing free will.2 But where there was 
any sign of repentance, how tender, how loving He showed 
Himself, with His ‘ Thy sins are forgiven.’ And He pictures 
the Father as hastening with outstretched arms to welcome 
the returning prodigal. With what forbearance too He 
treated the mistakes of His sluggish, but honest, followers. 
How patient He was; how hopeful. How characteristic 
it all is—according to the Gospel—of the way He still treats 
repenting sinners and sinful saints. 

But who shall portray all this? And how shall the 
portrayal be so made as to appeal to Jews in particular ? 
For Jews do differ from men generally in that they have 
been soaked in Jewish tradition and Jewish custom, and 
in anti-Christian exposition. 

It is Jesus for the Jew whom we need to portray, Jesus 


1 See my article in the Journal of Theological Studies, Oct. 1929, which is not in 
the least invalidated by Mr C. G. Montefiore’s remarks in his recent and excellent 
Rabbinic Literature and Gospel Teachings, p. 129. 

? fol. 165v, Jahn’s edition, 1898, p. 47. 
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for the Jewish scholar, for the Jewish man in the street, 
who alike are to be drawn towards One who is in Himself 
attractive. The pen must be that of a student of human 
nature in genera], and of Jews and Judaism in particular. 

For the Christian faith is not really based on the Old 
Testament, though this is of indispensable assistance. It 
depends ultimately on Jesus and His character. To Gentiles 
and to Jews alike this is the one means of approach. What 
do you see in Jesus that makes you follow Him? says the 
unbeliever, whether he is Jew or Gentile. And the Christian 
answers, Perfection of life and love ; I cannot resist Him. 

Is it not this which should in these days be the true 
apologetic address to Jews? Here is a task for a young 
man. Let him take five, ten, twenty years if he will, doing 
all his work upon his knees, and in due time such a picture 
of Jesus will be flashed round the world that even those 
who once rejected Him will fall down before Him in con- 
trition and faith. 

Why, let me repeat, is this change—or rather this 
development—of Christian literature for the Jews necessary 
to-day ? Because Jews have changed and we have changed. 
Jews have changed, at least their educated men and women 
(and these are the leaders of the nation) have changed in 
their attitude towards the Old Testament and the nature 
of its inspiration. To use the method of our older mis- 
sionary literature cuts no ice with Jews to-day. And we 
ourselves have changed; for we ourselves do not believe 
in Christ because we believe in the Old Testament; we 
believe in the Old Testament and love it because we believe 
in Christ. He is the basis of all, and through Him we find 
the Holy Books, both Old and New, to be inspired of God. 
A. Luxyn WILLIAMS 












THE THEOLOGY OF THE WORD 
AND MISSIONS 


By KARL HARTENSTEIN 


HEOLOGICAL discussion in German churches is 
to-day being determined by what is known as 
‘Theology of the Word.’ From its methodical, formal 
character it is also called ‘ dialectic theology’; from a 
scriptural truth prominently stressed by it, ‘ theology of 
judgment.’ The names which are given to it are not 
the main thing. The decisive factor to those who are the 
founders of this school,! for Church, faith and theology, 
is a new understanding of the word of God, or, to put it 
in another way, a concern with a new understanding of 
what revelation is. ‘ In Christianity, especially in Christian 
thought, there is no question of this thing or that, 
not even of the last things, but of the understanding or 
lack of understanding of these three words: ard rod Geod.’ 2 
This theology is a sigh from God’s people, knowing them- 
selves to be poor in spirit and weak in deed, for a new and 
real understanding of God’s word, a new understanding 
of His revelation. This new theology is one great attempt 
to gain an undisputed place for the word of God in the 
Church and in the world, to prepare a way for God to be 
heard and heeded among us again, for God Himself, the 
living God, to be heard with a new reverence, as Lord and 
Ruler, as Father and Revealer of Mercy, to become again 
1 Literature of the movement: In German—Karl Barth: Der Rémerbrief, 1922 ; 
Die Auferstehung der Toten, 1924; Dogmatik, I., 1927; Das Wort Gottes und die 
Theologie, 1924; Zur Lehre vom heiligen Geist, 1930. Emil Brunner: Die Mystik und 
das Wort, 1924; Der Mittler, 1927 ; Religionsphilosophie, 1927. Gogarten: Ich glaube 
an den dreieinigen Gott, 1928 ; Illusionen, 1927. Thurneysen: Dus Wort Gottes und 
die Kirche, 1927. In English—Barth : The Word of God and the Word of Man, 1929. 
Brunner : The Theology of Crisis. 


? Barth : Die Auferstehung der Toten, p. 10. 
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God to our race. This theology calls a halt to the Church, 
a call to examine herself and see whether she really preaches 
God, believes in Him, is grounded in Him, loves Him. In 
all its forms, therefore, it constitutes a call to the Church 
to repentance; it is, as Kierkegaard says, an attack on 
Christendom, challenging it to make a new and serious 
search after God. Perhaps this new seeking after God is 
the strongest and most decisive outcome of this theology. 
The missionary enterprise dare not and cannot ignore 
this new self-examination on the part of the Church into 
her only possible foundation and message. How does 
missionary work stand with regard to it ? we are asked. 
We are referred back to the case of the early Christians 
and to the missionary work of the first witnesses, since this 
new theology stands for nothing less than re-creating the 
attitude of the people of the Bible in the circumstances 
of to-day. We are told that missionary work must be 
nothing less than the Church of God in actu confessionis, 
nothing less than the proclaiming of God in the world. 
A number of definitions of missionary work must, then, be 
called in question. Missions cannot be ‘the spreading of 
Christianity,’ the spreading, that is, of western religious and 
ecclesiastical forms, but a proclaiming of the word of God 
which is always calling afresh for a decision for or against 
Christ. Missions, again, cannot be ‘the evangelization 
of the world in this generation,’ but only a witness of the 
word of God which is always being accepted by one and 
rejected by another. Missions cannot be ‘the sharing of 
the social and cultural benefits of the West,’ for the whole 
of Christian culture stands at a period of terrible crisis, 
every section of it under judgment by God. Missions cannot 
be ‘ preaching the social gospel’ in order to bring in a new 
social and political world order. The Church knows that 
the present age will pass away, and she ‘looks for a new 
heaven and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness.’ 
The one thing needful is to learn anew what is meant by 
preaching the word of God aright, and opening a road to 
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the living God for the passage of His works and His word. 
The special significance of this new theology for missions 
is that their leaders should be led to examine themselves 
anew as to their preaching and service. 

Those who hold by this theology desire only to witness 
to the revelation of God. God reveals Himself : +1 God, the 
hidden invisible Lord, longs to reveal His Truth by His 
Spirit. To the question, ‘Can we know God ?’ they answer, 
* Yes, but only through God Himself; everything rests with 
His working, His speaking.’ Revelation thus stands in the 
sharpest contrast with all those attempts to explain God and 
the world by the intellect of men, which are met with in the 
religions of all peoples. Revelation is not ‘ of the world,’ 
often it is ‘ contrary to the world.’ It is not born out of 
the heart or the thought of man. It comes into the world 
from a completely different dimension. The real nature of 
the revelation of God is what the supporters of this theology 
earnestly strive after, and also that this revelation should 
be heard and understood in the world. But it must never 
be confused with any kind of wisdom, with any kind of idea 
which we ourselves devise. It stands as the great answer 
of God to all the questions of man. It has not its roots in 
any human organism, in any disposition of the soul. It 
comes only as the self-manifestation of God in Jesus Christ. 
He alone is Revelation, the only Revelation of God. He 
Himself was born a man into the world at a set time and 
place, in the incognito of an historical personality, just so 
that in us might be born that greatest decisive factor, Faith. 
Christ is not a teacher, a religious genius, ‘the champion 
and revealer of the highest moral code, the example of the 
first religious and ethical life.’? He is not a religious idea, 
He is the Saviour of the World. He is ‘the incarnation 
of the eternal word of God.’ Revelation thus constitutes 
a great Skandalon for the intellect and wit of men. It is 


2See Kraemer’s ‘ Christianity and Secularism’ in this Review for April 1980, 
pp. 195-208. 
2 Brunner, The Theology of Crisis, p. 851. 
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a miracle, a thing to make the mind stagger, that God 
became man. In this theology the attempt is made to hold 
up the magnitude of biblical certainty, in opposition to the 
whole thought of the present day, as the great Reality of 
God. 

This new theology attempts to demarcate the revelation 
of God on all sides, so as to remove it beyond human grasp. 
It must remain God’s own revelation, over which we men 
neither have nor ever will have authority. It must be 
differentiated, in the first place, from rationalism in its 
highest form of idealism, which sees in revelation the con- 
ception of God which is anchored in what is deepest in our 
own souls. One cannot perceive or examine the revelation 
of God directly, as, for example, it is described in section 11 
of the Bhagavadgita. For over the whole spiritual life of 
man lies the shadow of death and of guilt. Superstitious 
belief in our human intellect (as comprising in itself all 
possible forms of knowledge) and in the autonomy of our 
reason is recognized to be the highest and most incurable form 
of man’s arrogance and pride.} 

Revelation is further differentiated from fundamentalist 
orthodoxy, which makes of the Bible a book the truth of which 
can be grasped by mere reading. Here also reason does not 
find its master; it has not yet been made captive by God’s 
word. One cannot ‘explain’ the God-Man, one cannot 
‘ prove’ the word of God. 

Revelation must also be differentiated from all that we 
can call religious experience, from subjective empiricism. 
‘ Christ in us,’ the mystic union with the primary cause of 
all, the relations of the soul to God without mediator, the 
close and direct vision of God in the inward man—all this 
is not revelation but religion. 

And, finally, revelation must be differentiated from 
historical thinking. History only knows of a least common 
denominator of religion which lies at the basis of all religions, 
of the Bible as only a step in universal religious history, of 
1 Brunner, Religionsphilosophie, pp. 15-17. 
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Christ as but a temporal religious personality, when in 
reality He is the one destiny which determines the fate of all 
men. There is a certain value in these four conceptions. 
Yet in relation to revelation we must revise our conceptions 
of them all. 

The Apostles’ Creed, that definite creed of all Christian 
Churches, alone speaks correctly of revelation because it is 
itself based on revelation. It speaks of creation and of 
the ultimate divine ordering of the world and of men. 
It speaks of the historical truth, the revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ. It speaks of the word of God, which through 
the Holy Ghost is audible in the hearts of men; of the 
Church in which the community of believers is welded into 
the history of this world. But it speaks of all these things 
in the right way, starting from God’s revelation. God must 
never be reduced to a mere idea ; at the last to a religious 
experience. Religion and revelation must be recognized as 
fundamentally different. 

The new theology undertakes the specific task of removing 
divine revelation from the sphere of all human attempts to 
understand, explain, perceive or experience it. 

Further we ask, What is the meaning of missions, on 
the basis of revelation ? The word ‘ mission ’ is determined 
by three great things: the Church, the non-Christian 
world, and the word of God. By what is missionary work 
to be carried on? By the Church of God. Where is it 
carried on? In the non-Christian world. What does it 
do? It proclaims the word of God. The word of God 
must be lifted up by the Church in the midst of the world 
of other religions ; for this missions exist. 

Missionary work is first and foremost an activity of God. 
In the Acts of the Apostles we see that the apostles realized 
that missionary activity is but the continued manifesta- 
tion of the hidden life of Jesus through His messengers. 
Through His witnesses He continues His work of teaching 
and judging, healing and gathering in. Missionary work is 
not primarily concerned with human beings but with God’s 
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desires ever to come anew, through His word; God, who 
will one day come as King—this God in His yearning over 
the world calls men to Him. Missionary work is carried on 
in the period between the Crucifixion and the Second 
Advent, with sure faith in Him who came, and with hope 
fixed on Him who is to come. The est and the erit are 
inseparably united. God Himself, if His word is rightly 
proclaimed, comes to individuals, to the world, to establish 
His Kingdom. 

This act of God is consummated in the world. The New 
Testament recognizes the clear distinction between the 
Church and ‘the world.’ It is significant that those who 
hold this new theology awoke to a new understanding of 
the word ‘ heathenism.’ What does it mean ? ‘ Heathenism ’ 
is the great attempt of mankind to get united again (re-ligio) 
with God by his own effort—and that after the Fall, and 
without any humble acknowledgment of the Fall. At the 
root of it is the fact that mankind does not recognize 
what he is—a man created indeed by God but fallen away 
from God. ‘ Heathenism’ believes a man can quite simply 
get back to God. He endeavours to understand God, 
to comprehend Him, to draw Him into his own world, into 
Nature, into the soul. All such religion, is a deifying of 
the world and of mankind, it is anthropomorphism in 
imagery and in thought. Man is ever seeking to elude the 
one definite fact that he has fallen. Only God Himself 
can bind up the threads, can create a true ‘ re-ligio’; He 
alone can ground faith anew, by His Spirit. ‘ Heathenism ’ 
is a form of ‘ religiousness,’ but it proceeds from man. The 
revelation of God must be proclaimed in such a world. 

The proclaiming must be done by members of the Church, 
the Christian community which has been created by His 
word. The new theology has also pondered on the Church. 
It is the place where God Himself captures men and calls 
them to His obedience. It is the community in which the 
real spirit of communion is created from above. Here a 
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man becomes a bondman ‘in irons,’ a captive of God, in 
the midst of a disintegrating world in which all truth is held 
to be relative. The Church recognizes but one authority, 
that of the divine word, and the sole purpose of missionary 
work is rightly to proclaim to the world this word of truth 
and power. The missionary stands before the world with a 
conviction born of full authority—not that of his own 
speech, but of the divine word—with a mandate for living 
and speaking obedient to this word. Since the authority 
is not his own, he is humbly ranged alongside the world 
of heathendom, with which he himself is indissolubly united. 
This two-sided position is the secret of the successful 
missionary. 

And finally, missionary work is carried on with a view to 
the Kingdom of God. Both the world and the Church are 
merely provisional ; the missionary Churches are temporary 
structures only. All our activity is provisional, ‘ Between 
the Times’ (the title of the magazine of this theological 
group), until God comes forth as Lord and King of the 
world. All talk, therefore, of ‘ results’ and ‘ numbers’ is 
foolish. God alone has the last word, in His hand lies the 
final judgment. 

One must turn one’s thoughts to several burning ques- 
tions concerning missionary work. The word of God— 
what exactly does it mean? As soon as we meditate on it, 
it has for us a threefold meaning. The word of God is 
Christ, the revelation of God Himself—‘ the Word made 
flesh.’ But again, the word of God is the Scriptures, the 
Bible ; for the word of Christ was clothed with the speech 
of men who were witnesses of the revelation which has been 
delivered to us in the Scriptures, and must be continually 
heard anew. And finally, this word of God given to us in 
the Scriptures is present at the moment when the missionary 
proclaims it: the sermon is the word of God. God puts 
His word in the mouth of His present-day witnesses. But 
it is always the one, only, indivisible word of God; in 
1 Thurneysen, Das Wort Gottes und die Kirche, p. 88. 
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which the threefold nature must be distinguished but must 
not be considered as separate. We should show the relation 
of this word of God, of Christ Himself, to the world of 
religions. We should show how this Book of the Holy 
Scriptures is differentiated utterly from all other holy 
books, in that it is the witness of the word of God, through 
His Spirit. We should show how this word of God works 
in the preaching of the witnesses, which always must be 
witness, not propaganda. We single out some of these 
matters for fuller treatment. 

God desires to speak to the non-Christian through 
human messengers. That is the immensely solemn and 
unique task of missions. The missionary has to speak as 
a witness, the message he proclaims bearing the full authority 
of the word of God Himself. But at the same time he has 
to speak as a humble man to whom also this word applies, 
first and foremost, first and last, so that again and again he 
must plead for it for himself. God alone can speak from 
above. The missionary must be devoid of all condescension, 
without religious idealism he goes with his witness to the 
non-Christian as one who is ‘ poor yet making many rich.’ 
That is what our forefathers meant by recte docere. The 
‘sound doctrine’ is at stake, in which the voice of the 
message dare not allow itself to be mixed up with the false 
voices of the world. The strong interest which missions 
must take in the theological work of the Church lies just 
here. The missionary enterprise needs to be a watchman, 
ever asking: ‘ How can you preach soundly and clearly ? 
How should you speak, so that God Himself will be heard ? ’ 
There is surely no such dangerous office as that of a 
missionary. He must ever and again examine his thoughts 
and words as a teacher who holds the office of a minister, to 
be sure that he is not doing some private religious work of 
his own, on his own responsibility. This can be made clear 
by four questions. 

First, why do we preach? Why carry on missions ? 
Do not let us speak too hastily of our experiences, or of 
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‘the poor heathen,’ who do not yet know the truth. Only 
God Himself can, through His word, make a man know 
that he is standing forth as a witness. Only those who 
hear the word can become doers of it. It is only if we have 
heard the commandment of God that we can speak it abroad 
in the world, that word which is for all men and for all time, 
and which knows no bounds but ‘the ends of the earth.’ 
The sending of the message is rooted in the sending of 
Christ into the world. It is only because God has revealed 
Himself that men can carry His word abroad, in such a way 
that it may be heard. 

In the second place: How are we to preach? It is 
most important that the missionary should continually 
remind himself that it is God who is wanting to speak 
through him. The missionary is at best a poor, plain, 
weak man, usually not speaking in his own language. It 
is well if he recognizes this. The more he humbles himself 
before God, the better can the Lord speak through him. 
Furthermore, he has not to invent his message, but to 
deliver it. His task as a preacher is to practise a stern, 
definite self-subordination, a bold and meticulous passing 
on of the divine word. As a servant he has to pass it on 
as faithfully and as exactly as he possibly can. He is a 
witness of the Highest, a witness who can do nothing 
except listen and point the way to God; He wants 
Himself to make an entrance into the heart of the one 
who hears. 

In the third place: What are we to preach about ? The 
missionary has one theme and one only—the great works 
of God which have been done in Christ Jesus. The Bible 
is given into his hand, for him to draw from its depth its 
inmost hidden cohesion, for him continually to extol before 
the world the mystery of God’s name. He will speak of 
the Creator and the Fall, of Christ and the Church, of the 
Cross and the Resurrection, of the world and the Kingdom 
of God. But behind all these words, with which as mere 
expressions we are unhappily only too familiar, there must 
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always be God Himself, who by His Spirit is wanting to 
witness to and explain them all. The world does not need 
deep or high thought so much as action, the work of 
the living God which He did in Christ for the world and still 
desires to do in the world. 

And lastly: To whom have we to preach? Never to 
an audience in general, always ad hominem, to individual 
actual men. The Scriptures recognize only one man, who 
remains one and the same in spite of all differences of race, 
language, religion and culture, and that is the Prodigal Son, 
bound in a world of stress and death, in bondage to the 
power of sin. The word is proclaimed to this man as he 
actually is, homeless and harassed by doubt, living out of 
harmony with both himself and God, with the world and 
his neighbour. This man is beloved by God, and not for- 
gotten for a day all the while he lives estranged from his 
Father. But this is not all: the message is not only pro- 
claimed to the soul of men, but to the actual man standing 
before us at the moment, never again the same. Therefore 
the missionary has to do all he can to understand the spiritual 
and religious world of this man confronting him. He must 
take him as he actually is. The missionary cannot study 
too closely the religions of the world in order to find that 
needy spot through which the word of God can find entrance 
into this man. 

Then also he has to invade the mind of his hearers, 
making an assault on both thought and spirit with his 
message of the divine word. The message of Christ always 
means combat and judgment in the world of men. It 
destroys all illusions and shows a man himself as he really 
is, shows him that his way is all wrong and that Christ alone 
is the one answer that he needs. Therefore preaching 
should not become mere discussion. Preaching means 
witnessing to God. The hearer should not merely acquire 
a new religion, a new world philosophy ; he is to be brought 
to a decision for or against God. If the non-Christian does 
not hear the call of God in the preaching, it is not being 
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rightly done. The right preaching must issue in uniting 
the hearer to God. 

The work of missions must not be merely to divert a 
man from one religion to another, through what Stanley 
Jones calls ‘ horizontal conversion,’ but to bring about the 
entry of the Lord Christ Himself into the very being of a 
man, through the witness of the word, there to build His 
Kingdom and create a new thing. Missions have ever 
proved destructive when they have carried on propaganda 
for the Christian religion. The New Testament calls the 
missionary a ‘ messenger,’ ‘ one sent,’ a ‘ witness,’ and shows 
by these names that missions are quite a different matter 
from ‘religion’; they are concerned with the coming 
of God to mankind and to the world. The thing which 
happened in those days, of which the evangelists tell us, 
happens again and again in the process of missionary pro- 
clamation, namely, that a man comes into relationship with 
God, comes under the authority of God, comes under the 
power of Christ. The one God has only the one revelation : 
that is the single content of the missionary message. But 
He is also the Lord of missions, desiring to work through 
His messengers. The task of missions can only be pre- 
paring ways and opening doors, so that Christ Himself, the 
Saviour of sinners, the victor over demons, the resurrection 
of the dead, may enter. 

This message goes to the religions of the earth; it is 
itself a judgment, and by that judgment it is the fulfilling of 
all religions. It may not be amiss to recall here the meaning 
of the great shibboleth ‘ religion.” This word, used with 
great caution by Luther, which became the decisive word 
at the time of the Aufkldrung (in the nineteenth century), 
expresses on the one hand all the longing and the questioning 
which breaks from man’s needy soul. Religion is the out- 
stretched hand towards the One who alone can lead and 
uphold man. For the main thought underlying the word 
‘religion’ is man, a pious, seeking, human being. The use 
of the word ‘religion’ implies a pious: man, a man (and 
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this is the second point) who is seeking along a thousand 
paths to fulfil that which is lacking in his life, to satisfy 
the longing of his soul, to become united again with God— 
and all this by his own effort. The ‘ religious ’ man believes 
he is able to find God and stand before Him, without needing 
at every moment the revelation of God. ‘ Religion,’ there- 
fore, will always be a main attempt to still longing, and is 
in itself the answer which a man conceives, experiences or 
achieves to his own questions. Therefore—and this is the 
third point—all religions efface the irreducible gulf between 
God and man. To speak rightly about God one must speak 
of His grace. 

Only God, who gives truth and bestows life, can bridge 
the gulf and unite men again with Himself. But in all 
religions there always exists a belief in a postulated, 
ultimate, deep continuity between man and God. Man 
has become capable of thinking God’s thoughts, of under- 
standing God’s ways. Man discovers God in the depths 
of his own being and believes that he can ‘ be as God.’ 
Therefore, in the conception of ‘ religion’ there lies an ulti- 
mate crossing of boundaries, which a man can accomplish 
by his own meditation, his own vision, his own activities, 
his own sacrifices. All ‘ religion ’ bears in itself this heathen 
character ; in all religions there lacks that one thing which 
Christ desires first of all, namely, repentance, even on the 
part of the pious, ‘religious’ man. The deep judgment 
which proceeds from God upon all men can only begin its 
work where the revelation of God illuminates the world of 
religions. It is terrible to see everywhere else a union between 
God and man being proclaimed, the longing for God satisfied, 
the way to God found. The message of Christ, there- 
fore, spells sentence and judgment on all ‘religions,’ first 
and last. 

Men have attempted to express this relation of Christ 
to the other religions in different ways. The first is the 
historical attempt. It has been believed that all religions 


can be arranged in an historical process from the so-called 
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animistic, primitive forms up to the highest, the mono- 
theistic. Christianity is at the highest peak, from which 
the ‘spiritual values’ of the others can be acknowledged, 
and with which they can be compared. But why, it is 
asked, should this development stop with Christianity ? 

The second attempt is the religio-psychological. This 
brings together into parallel columns the religious emotions 
and mentality of individual men, homines religiosi, adher- 
ents of the different religions. Comparison is made, for 
example, between the bhakti mysticism of South India and 
its isvara beliefs; between the monotheism of Islam and 
the corresponding Christian doctrine. In the immanence, 
the love and grace of Krishna, in the uniqueness and per- 
sonality of God in the Koran, in the eschatological thought 
of Zarathustra are found simply parallel conceptions to 
those of Christianity. This ‘law of parallels’ is being more 
and more practised in historical religious research. But, 
we ask, does not this theory completely overlook the fact 
that the inner thought and spiritual structure of the different 
religions can be essentially different, even if expressed in 
exactly similar words or thoughts ?_ The history of religions 
cannot to-day perceive the complete uniqueness of biblical 
thought, as distinct from that which has developed in the 
other religions, even if quite similar or identical words 
are used. 

The third is the speculative attempt. In this it is 
believed possible to construct an ultimate common substance 
of all religions. It believes in some final divine nature to 
which lead all the individual roads of the separate religions. 
All religions are uni generis; at bottom there is only one 
religion and in that one all unite. Therefore in the end a 
single religious brotherhood of all faiths will be established. 
Here again we must ask whether through the history of 
religions entirely different streams have not flowed, streams 
which do not lead into one another, and which cannot be 
characterized as a single final and ‘common substance.’ 
The new theology recognizes clearly two distinct streams— 
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the mystic religions (as Brahmanism and Buddhism) and 
the objective religions (as animism and Islam)—which can 
in no way be described by one and the same religious term. 

These attempts do not satisfy missions, which know of 
revelation. Revelation is alterius generis compared with 
all other religions whatsoever of the earth, the truth of God 
over which He alone has authority, the one salvation which 
He alone can bestow. On that account revelation signifies 
a sentence, a judgment passed on all religions, an ‘ undeifica- 
tion’ of the world, a humbling of all experiment in religion, 
an end of all the roads by which men seek to go to God, the 
exposure of other religions as open or secret ways to self- 
salvation. The real, serious service of missions is to proclaim 
Christ as the judgment on and the end of all religions. The 
Cross reveals what a man is, even a ‘ good’ man, namely, 
a mutineer and a rebel against God, rejecting God’s revela- 
tion. It is most dangerous to use the word ‘ fulfilment ’ 
in any other sense than its original one, namely, that Christ 
is the fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy. God must 
reveal Himself. God alone can reconcile the world. God 
alone can renew that unity which has been rent between 
Himself and men—and He has done it in His Son. 

To this we add a second, but always only a secondary, 
fact, howbeit inseparably united with the first: Christ is 
the fulfilment of what the religions of the earth in reality 
stand for. It is not a continuous fulfilment, but broken, 
and always first recognized in the midst of judgment. That 
is especially evident from the non-Christians who have 
found the living God in Christ. This recognition of Him 
shows them clearly that their former religion was utterly 
poor and needy, something revealing not their wealth but 
their poverty, and a crying out for God. And secondly, 
men recognize that they have formerly possessed only 
caricatures of the truth; they had a dim perception of it, 
and perhaps saw one side of it—but only saw truth itself 
when they became captured by Christ. No religion can be 
said to be nearer to Christ than any other, but on the other 
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hand none is farther from Him than another. It is there- 
fore of not much use to speak of ‘ elements of truth’ in other 
religions, because the very recognition that in Christ alone 
is God’s truth revealed only comes to a man through a full 
and complete judgment passed on the old religions. 

It is not possible to speak in a limited space of the 
relation of the new theology towards ethical questions. 
The reader is referred to the last two chapters of Brunner’s 
book mentioned above, The Theology of Crisis. Here I 
will merely write as follows: Neither idealism nor any 
other religious ethic is capable of freeing all the faculties 
of men to full and passionate service in the world. Only 
one thing can do that, the grace of God, the power of His 
forgiveness. Only where by the intervention of God men 
have been freed from the powers which bind them, and 
their guilt has been taken away, can service for God be 
rightly practised in all the relationships of the world. 
Missions found their activity and their methods in the world 
not on the natural goodness of men, certainly not on ethical 
ideals, but always on the power of forgiveness, on what 
God has done in us and for us. 

From this springs the one and only ethical command- 
ment, in which all others are included: the commandment 
of love. It signifies the catching up of a man’s will and 
life into the all-embracing burning love of God for the 
world. This love is no ordinary conception or command, 
but an act created by God, the actual act of a man to his 
neighbour. Only from the point of view of love can the 
word ‘neighbour’ be discovered, the great ‘thou’ which 
faces us in our life. That must be taken seriously, and 
then all one’s power must be directed towards living and 
working for others in complete selflessness. It is just here 
that missionary work can be seen to be midway between 
activism and pessimism. It cannot be indifferent to the 
needs of life, to the past and present history of a people, 
to education, to questions of race and economic life. But 
missions do not hope to bring about the Kingdom of God 
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by continuous progress; on the contrary, they recognize 
that God Himself must bring in His Kingdom and that all 
our activity is no more than a levelling of roads, a blasting 
of rocks, an opening of doors. But missions are not 
pessimistic. They know how to take their place in all the 
needs and questions of the age, bound in obedience to the 
commandment of love which desires to rule and claim 
expression in all realms of life, of which missions must be 
the true and living witness. 

Missions, therefore, know the Gospel but do not talk 
of ‘ Christian culture.’ We have learnt to think differently 
about the superiority of our Christian culture. The peoples 
of the earth have confronted us with the difference between 
our words and our deeds. It is to-day palpable how com- 
pletely our culture, our activity is under the curse of self- 
seeking, under ‘the law of death.’ The world does not 
need leading up to a higher level of culture, it needs salva- 
tion. In the midst of this world missions have this one 
task: to proclaim the certainty and the all-embracing 
power of the resurrection from the dead and the newly 
creative power of grace. In this is implicit how cautious 
we must be in all that concerns education, instruction or 
medical work. All these activities must certainly be 
pursued, but they belong to the second line of activity, 
things we cannot do with too much caution and discretion 
and which we must constantly test in the light of our one 
task, to see whether witness is being borne through these 
activities to the new world which God is bringing about. 
Therefore missions will never count on results, nor look for 
numbers and statistics, but be ready to take up the Cross, 
as all the true messengers of Christ who have lived as poor 
in the world. Missions must enter into the need of the 
people with the word, and proclaim on the heights of culture 
the same word, by which all mountains shall be brought 
low and all valleys exalted. Missions are and must remain 
unarmed, unprotected by earthly might, refusing merely 
to satisfy the hunger for instruction and knowledge which 
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people desire. Missions recognize that what men need is 
not instruction, but just the one thing—salvation. 

For that reason we say the goal of missions is ‘ the 
Kingdom of God’ and not ‘humanity.’ The very im- 
proving, raising, uplifting to a new and higher level destroys 
the spirit of fellowship among the people. The very spread 
of Christian humanity has brought discord and rendered them 
homeless, the difference being both deepened and made 
more acute. But the Kingdom of God embraces all alike, 
the outcast and the down-trodden as well as the highly 
educated and the holy. ‘ There can be neither Jew nor 
Greek, there can be neither bond nor free, there can be no 
male and female; for ye all are one man in Jesus Christ.’ 
Here the new theology must warn us earnestly that we 
should not bring to the nations our kind of Christian culture 
and piety, to make them copies of ourselves. Such a copy 
is shattered when the great anti-Christian storms burst. 
On the contrary, our work is to bring nations and individuals 
into close relation with the coming Kingdom of God, in hope 
and faith. 

This, then, is our last question: What is the aim of 
our missionary service? Zinzendorf answered: ‘To gain 
souls for the Lamb.’ This will always be the first and 
distinctive motive from which a true mission starts out, 
but it is not the whole of its service. We cannot describe 
its aim in a single word. Certainly the first will be full, 
unconditioned discipleship, the knowledge that Christ 
claims the life of the individual as His own, that God’s 
world has dawned in the wholly concrete life of the individual 
and is creating complete life-obedience. 

But a second thing must be added. This turning to 
God is not real and earnest unless the individual ceases to 
be an individual and acknowledges himself in baptism as 
a member of the Church of God, saved from the fearful 
loneliness of heathendom, saved to the love and service of 
his neighbour. But even yet the last has not been said. 
These visible churches are not yet the Kingdom of God. 
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They are temporary and provisional, yet as such necessary 
and valuable for the Church of God on earth. But they 
are only tabernacles which are being built during the 
transition period between His resurrection and the latter 
day, when He will return in glory as Lord of His Kingdom. 
The boundaries and limits of the Church will be drawn 
otherwise there than they are here and now. To-day we 
must earnestly impress on the native churches that their 
churches, constitutions and forms are not final, but that 
to be in the Church means to hope for a new world which 
God will bring in. Only the burning hope for the Kingdom 
of God will be able to meet the threatening dangers by which 
the churches are beset : namely, those of becoming entangled 
with the world, the State and culture, of ‘ hearing the voice 
of the stranger,’ instead of waiting upon the One to whom 
they belong. 

It was only possible to give here the chief, most out- 
standing points of view from which the new theology speaks 
with regard to missions. The art of earnest self-examina- 
tion must be humbly and courageously practised anew ; 
and this with a forward view, in the great New Testament 
hope of the coming Kingdom. In the impressive close of 
the Jerusalem meeting Dr Mott gathered together the 
thoughts of all about the task of the ‘next step.’ Some 
spoke of new, united prayer, of gratitude for all that God 
had done in the days at Jerusalem, of the determination 
to go His way, of holding fast to prayer, and of the new 
fellowship. That was all good and true. But the next 
step is not for us but for God to determine. May God 
Himself direct the next step, and may His next step find 
us watching. 

Karu HARTENSTEIN 











THE INDIANS OF SOUTH AMERICA 
By KENNETH G. GRUBB 


HE presence in varying numbers throughout Latin 
America of Indians who have been absorbed into the 
national life only to a slight extent, or else are living wholly 
apart from it, is increasingly becoming a matter of serious 
concern to those entrusted with the duties of civil administra- 
tion. In this article we shall limit ourselves to an outline 
of the present position in this respect in South America. 
Broadly speaking, the Indian problem falls into two divisions : 
the difficulties raised by the existence of Indians, nominally 
civilized and Christianized, in sufficient numbers to form 
a considerable proportion of the population, who exhibit 
varying degrees of contact with, or separation from, the life 
of the nation as a whole ; and the question of the tribal and 
non-Christian Indians who invariably form but a small pro- 
portion of the population. When politicians speak of the 
‘Indian problem’ it is nearly always exclusively the first 
of these to which they refer. In Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia 
and Paraguay the Indian elements are present in large 
proportions. In addition, Venezuela, Colombia, Chile, 
Argentina, Brazil and the Guianas have each a tribal Indian 
problem of varying importance. 

Many definitions have been given of the term ‘ Indian’ 
as used in Latin America. The original meaning of the name 
is obvious enough, and confusion only arises when the realm 
of statistics and classification is entered. In some countries, 
such as Bolivia, the distinctions between the Indian and the 
half-breed or mestico are clearly marked. In others, like 
Brazil, the term is commonly used with reference to those 
Indians living under tribal organization, although a con- 
siderable proportion of the people obviously have Indian 
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blood. In the republics of Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia for 
the purposes of this article we exclude the mestico from the 
title of ‘ Indian.’ The following table gives the numbers and 



































A percentage of Indians in the population of South America : 
, PERCENTAGE 
CouNTRY Tota INDIAN oF INDIAN 
om PoPpuLATION POPULATION PoPULATION 
the 
lly Venezuela . 8,026,878 136,147 4 
Colombia . 7,967,788 441,607 6 
bus Ecuador 1,785,800 675,000 38 
ra- Peru . 6,147,000 8,077,000 50 
ine Bolivia 8,083,000 1,764,000 57 
: Chile . 8,753,799 105,000 8 
ica. Argentina . 10,646,814 88,000 36 
ns: Uruguay 1,762,451 we di 
lly Paraguay . 818,969 500,000 61 
’ Brazil ‘ 40,272,650 1,800,000 3 
rm British Guiana . 808,478 12,000 4 
bit Dutch Guiana . 134,000 8,500 8 
‘ French Guiana . 55,000 1,400 8 
life ad ee 
und 79,762,622 8,053,654 10 
ro- 
- These figures are based on official sources where they are 
“ available. It will be noticed that the proportion of the 


Indian population varies enormously. Uruguay alone has 
Be no Indian question. 


le, Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia present the greatest problem 
a to-day in Indian administration. The great mass of the 

: rural population, whether Indian or mesti¢o, live in moun- 
- tain villages and communities at all altitudes up to 15,000 
“om feet. They reflect the traditional tenacity of outlook charac- 
ma teristic of a people generally rooted in the soil and inhabiting 
= a country of this nature. In Paraguay the situation is 
~a different and might be classed as unique in South America. 
ed Here the great mass of the population are Guarani Indians, 
_ the Tupi-Guarani family being limited to the lowland plains 
oa of the continent, and originally scattered over a wide area. 


There are still disjointed tribes of this family to be found 
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throughout a great part of the Amazon basin. The republic 
is one of the most backward in South America. Social evils 
are serious and the moral problem acute. The country is 
even to-day suffering from the disastrous results of the war 
of 1864-70, at the conclusion of which there remained one 
man to every eleven women in the population. Illegitimacy 
is quoted by Browning?! as 64°81 per cent in the capital, 
and it is certainly far higher in the country districts. 

The following table indicates the composition of the 
population in the three Andean republics of Ecuador, Peru 
and Bolivia, so important in the study of the Indian question : 












































| PEr- PEr- Per- Per- 
Torar INDIANS | CENT-| Mesticos | cent-| Watres | cent-| Orners| cENT- 
AGE AGE AGE AGE 
Ecuador. . 1,785,800 | 675,c00 | 38 915,000 $1 180,000 10 15,000 I 
| 
Peru. . ° 6,147,000 | 3,077,000 50 2,067,000 34 923,000 15 80,000 t 
Bolivia. e ‘ 3,083,000 | 1,764,000 57 910,000 30 403,000 13 6,000 2 
Torar . + | 11,075,800 | 5,516,000 50 3,892,000 | 35 | 1,506,000 14 101,000 I 

















There is little or no official authority for these figures. 
It is thirty years since a census was taken in Bolivia, and 
sixty in the case of Peru. No census has ever been made 
in Ecuador. This table is therefore based on studies made 
by the present writer both on the spot and through library 
research. The estimates have least value in the case of 
Ecuador. The total figure given for the population of Peru 
is a government estimate (1928). But many observers 
consider the real population of that country to lie between 
four and five millions. It will be noticed that 50 per cent 
of the population of these three republics can be classed as 
Indian and a further 35 per cent as mesticos. 

The Indians inhabiting this territory, excluding the 
tribes of the interior, were formerly subjects of the Inca 
empire, of which by far the greater part was included in 
the area under consideration. It is generally supposed that 
the population of the empire was between ten and thirteen 
millions, and when the Viceroy Toledo ordered a count in 

1 The River Plate Republics. World Dominion Press. 1928. p. 14. 
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1575 it was estimated that there were then eight millions. 
A considerable decline of native population therefore took 
place under the colonial rule. The Indian population 
reaches its greatest density to-day in south Peru and in the 
inter-Andean depression of Ecuador, where it varies between 
twenty and thirty to the square mile. The mestico popula- 
tion is densest in Ecuador, north Peru and the Cochabamba 
valley of Bolivia. The density of rural population in these 
republics nowhere exceeds sixty-five to the square mile, and 
averages about thirty to thirty-five. 

The general characteristics of the Inca social and govern- 
mental system are well known and need no description here. 
The political evolution of the empire was relatively rapid, 
but, as Trimborn has pointed out,? its organizers profited by 
the previous existence of a certain degree of agrarian collecti- 
vism among the tribes which it absorbed. The empire 
reached its greatest expansion in the centuries immediately 
preceding the discovery and conquest. There is, perhaps, a 
tendency to exaggerate the achievements of the ancient 
Peruvians, and it is interesting to record the opinion of Dr 
Harrison, given in his presidential address to the Section of 
Anthropology at the meeting of the British Association in 
1930: ‘Even in its highest grades, the general level [of 
Amerindian culture] was never as high as that of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia before 3000 B.c., and in many respects it was 
much lower.’ 

The civilized Indians of the three republics fall to-day 
into two divisions : Quechuas, numbering about 4,400,000 ; 
and Aymaras, about 1,100,000. The former are distributed 
from northern Argentina to southern Colombia, but the 
latter live mostly around Lake Titicaca, in southern Peru 
and northern Bolivia. The Quechua Indian is generally 
docile and submissive, easily led, greatly prone to drunken- 
ness, and the prime contributor to the mestigo or half-breed 
population. The Aymara is a stubborn and independent 


1* Die Gliederung der Stiinde im Inka-Reich,’ Journal de la Sociéié des Américanistes 
de Paris. Vol. xx, 1927, pp. 303-44. 
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individual, often of subtle character, but possessed of con- 
siderable resolution and originality, crudely disciplined by 
the constant fight against the asperities of life on the bleak 
mountain plateaux at 10,000 to 15,000 feet above the sea. 

The influence of Christianity has done little to improve 
social conditions. Generally speaking, the moral state of 
the Indian is superior to that of the mestigos. Among both 
classes promiscuity before marriage is the accepted custom. 
Accurate information on these aspects of life is almost 
impossible to obtain, but a study made in Peru of the occur- 
rence of general paralysis of the insane, the connexion of 
which with syphilis is well known, gave the following results :? 
whites, 64°78 per cent; mesticos, 22°53 per cent; Indians, 
4°22 per cent. It is only fair to observe that probably a dis- 
proportionate number of whites came under observation, 
At the same time similar results have been obtained in 
Brazil. Infant mortality, usually due to typhoid, is ex- 
ceedingly high. Reck ? found in 1846 that five out of twelve 
children died before the age of four, but that thereafter the 
expectation of life was high. The present writer obtained 
results even more serious, showing that conditions have 
scarcely improved at all during the last hundred years. 
However, the population is increasing slowly. 

The labour and land questions are those which are com- 
manding the greatest public interest at present. Unlike 
Mexico, these countries have never experienced an agrarian 
or social revolution. The greater part of the cultivated lands 
are held by a few landlords, frequently non-resident, giving 
rise to the problem of latifundia. The Indians on these 
estates are regarded as peons. They work three, or fre- 
quently four, days a week for the owner, and in addition 
receive a plot of land to cultivate on their own account, 
varying in extent up to three hectares (2°471 acres) and 
usually of the poorest quality. The Indian may also receive 


1 Revista de psiquiatria. Lima. Vol. 11, 1920, pp. 278-91. 
2? Quoted in Geography of the Central Andes. Ogilvie. American Geographical 
Society. 1922. 
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a small wage of from 5 cents to 20 cents a day, out of which 
he sometimes has to pay rent for his land. He cannot 
transfer himself to another owner. The proportion of 
Indians who are peons is highest in Peru, where it probably 
reaches about two-thirds of this class of the population. In 
addition there are a number of free communities of Indians 
holding common lands after the pattern of the ayllu or clan 
of the Inca empire. These free Indians are constantly 
subjected to abuses and illegalities, and their lands are 
appropriated. The worst enemy of the Indian in this 
respect is the mestigo. The communities are themselves 
decreasing in number and with respect to the extent of land- 
holding every year. Thus, in Bolivia between 1854 and 
1900 (the date of the last census) there was a recorded 
decrease of 50 to 75 per cent. Some of the Indians thus 
dispossessed of their lands become peons under mestico 
ownership, but others are absorbed by industrial demands 
for labour. The community lands in any event are usually 
the most unproductive in the country, and it not infrequently 
occurs that land after being once planted must be left fallow 
for ten years or even more. 

The Indians employed by industrial undertakings, for 
example in the mines, many of which depend upon foreign 
capital, often fare little better. They are recruited by in- 
dividuals practised in the art at the fiestas, and made to sign 
a contract when they are only partly sober. They receive 
an advance of money which is immediately spent, and thus 
they become virtual slaves through the establishment of a 
debt which they cannot pay off. It is, however, only fair 
to state that in some mining centres the Indian is excellently 
treated. 

The Indians with whom we are now dealing are all 
members of the Roman Catholic Church. Despite, however, 
the zeal and sacrifice of the early friars, the religion of the 
Indian to-day is the result of an imperfect synthesis between 
his original beliefs and the teachings of the dominant Church. 
The distressing element which emerges from this combina- 
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tion is the complete failure of Christianity, as commonly 
known, to provide the stimulus and power necessary for moral 
regeneration. Social abuses are common to all countries, 
but what puzzles the observer among the peoples of the 
Andes is that religion appears to be their most provocative 
cause. Each Indian hamlet has two or three religious 
fiestas each year on set days, to which are brought groups of 
dancers. The occasion is only too often marked by drunken- 
ness and other excesses. It is necessary to state, however, 
that recently the Church has made some serious efforts to 
cope with a situation which being, perhaps, more typical of 
certain epochs than of specific beliefs, should not be judged 
too harshly. 

Evangelical missions have made some headway in this 
field. Perhaps it is invidious to select individual cases for 
mention, but the work of the Seventh Day Adventist de- 
nomination around Lake Titicaca has been notable; 7000 
members are now included in the churches founded through 
this movement, and 83 primary schools are conducted with 
an enrolment of about 4000 pupils. 

Evangelization among the population of the Andes has 
many obstacles to contend with. The existence of some of 
these calls for courageous action. On one mission farm the 
present writer found the peonage system still in vogue. 
Progress is not likely to be extensively made until such 
problems as this are squarely faced. Missions in this field 
have gained least ground in Ecuador. The present time 
is critical for these Indian peoples. The forces which are 
affecting masses all over the world generally are at work 
here also. The impact of industrial civilization, com- 
munism, a growing desire for education, a slowly increasing 
national or rather racial consciousness—all these factors are 
also operative in the Andes. The situation, fraught with 
grave perils, is one which calls for the assistance and spiritual 
guidance which only the Christian is able to supply. Many 
observers believe that changes such as have taken place in 
Mexico, affecting the whole social and even religious fabric, 
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are bound to follow in the corresponding regions of South 
America. 

The tribal Indians of South America present a different 
picture. All figures given for these Indians in census 
reports are mere estimates and no degree of reliability can 
be attached to them. The following figures are approximate 
and based on local study and library research : 


TRIBAL INDIAN 


CouNTRY . 
PoPpuULATION 
Venezuela. ; : : 80,000 
Colombia : : : : 120,000 
Ecuador ; ; : : 25,000 
Peru . ; ; 7 a 70,000 
Bolivia , ; ; . 120,000 
Chile . ; ‘ > 4 105,000 
Argentina. ‘ : 88,000 
Uruguay ; : : ee 
Paraguay : ° ‘ . 80,000 
Brazil . ; ‘ ; 120,000 
British Guiana ‘ ‘ 4 12,000 
Dutch Guiana , : , 8,500 
French Guiana ; . . 1,400 
674,900 


It is clear that the tribal Indian population of the sub- 
continent is well under a million. There is no evidence of 
any value to justify the supposition of the existence of 
millions of unknown, Indians in the Amazon basin. Those 
who are at all acquainted with the real situation have long 
since rejected such wild estimates. 

The tribal Indians are, generally speaking, non-Christians, 
usually classed as animists. It is possible, however, even in 
the far interior to meet groups which have come under the 


1 It may be noticed that the totals of these sectional tables of Indian population do 
not agree with the totals given in the first table on p. 229. The figures in that table 
are taken, where possible, from official sources, but these estimates are generally wide 
of the mark when the question of tribes living beyond the reach of governmental 
authority is raised. Census returns also include figures varying according to the 
caprice of local officials, which cover borderline sections of the population that do not 
¢all for inclusion as ‘ Indians ’ from the point of view of this article. 
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influence of Christianity. The zeal and consecration of the 
early Jesuit pioneers led them to found ‘ reductions’ in some 
of the most distant and inaccessible regions. On the ex- 
pulsion of the Order in 1767 from the Spanish dominions, the 
tribes were left without spiritual guidance. In some cases, 
however, the writer has found groups which for more than 
a hundred and fifty years have been cut off from contact with 
the ministerial services of Christianity maintaining some of 
the externalia of Christian worship. Needless to say, under 
these conditions religious practice does not escape serious 
degenerative influences, and the degree of corruption in some 
cases is so marked as to make it difficult to decide whether 
any given ceremonial is an evidence of Christianity or of the 
vitality of original superstitions. In other places the ruins 
of Christian churches can be found in the forests. 

The decline in number of the forest Indians is a well- 
known phenomenon and far from being of recent date. 
The picture presented by some writers should, however, be 
qualified by the recollection that the aboriginal population 
of the Amazon-Orinoco valleys was probably never much 
in excess of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000. The lowland Indians of 
the remainder of the continent have indeed suffered to the 
extent which called forth the protests of Las Casas and the 
famous Bull of Alexander VI, declaring the Indians to be 
‘real men ’ in spite of the absence of any direct reference to 
them in Holy Scripture. Along the Caribbean and Brazilian 
coasts the disappearance of the tribes proceeded apace, but 
in both these regions their blood is perpetuated in the exist- 
ence of marked mestico types. More serious was the com- 
plete extinction of the warlike and numerous groups of the 
River Plate estuary. But the extinction of the Indians was 
not always due to deliberate violence. Sickness proved to 
be a far more deadly antagonist. A few tribes have not only 
held their own but have increased in number, and these in 
one or two instances have been tribes living in close prox- 
imity to the margins of civilization. The vast majority, 
however, have been for four centuries on a gradual decline, 
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which in the last thirty years has been accelerated so as 
once more to recall a picture comparable with that of the 
first civilized invasion of the lowlands. 

The decline during this century is due to causes which 
are paralleled in other parts of the world. In the back- 
ground stands the significant fact that the entry of civilized 
man, equipped with destructive firearms, into South 
America affected the balance between living standards and 
available resources, even for those tribes who never came 
into contact with him. Instances are common of the most 
remote groups being found in a state of chronic under- 
nourishment. A recent writer! states that in North 
America the Indian has been found to ‘ die from tuberculosis 
seven times as fast as do the white people.’ The general 
impression conveyed by this statement is confirmed in 
South America. The traditional conservatism of the Indian 
renders it difficult for him to make the necessary adjustments 
to the new order of things, and rather than compromise he 
withdraws farther into the forests. The group rapidly 
dwindles, the last family still persists in maintaining its 
aloofness, and soon the tribe is extinct. The writer has 
seen the whole tragic process complete itself within a few 
years. 

In most South American republics the tribal Indian is 
regarded as a ward or minor, and admirable legislation exists 
for his protection. In the nature of the case, however, it is 
exceedingly difficult to put this into execution, and slender 
national budgets leave but a small margin for expensive 
work in the interior. Twenty years ago the Putumayo 
atrocities brought the question of the status of the forest 
Indian into the public eye. It has become customary of late 
to decry the work of the investigating commission, but 
the present writer has had many opportunities for verifying 
that even if local details were exaggerated the state of affairs 
depicted was common to an area of between two and three 

1 Du Puy in ‘ The New Policy of Aiding the American Indian,’ Current History for 


September 1930, p. 1138. 
16 
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millions of square miles. These atrocities are far from being 
non-existent to-day, but they are much fewer and of more 
local and temperate character. The collapse of the wild- 
rubber market has deprived the exploiters of the forest of 
their principal motive, and the depletion of the tribes has 
rendered the maximum number of heads capturable in a 
correria (man-hunt) not sufficient to justify the risk. Thus 
the problem has solved itself by the self-eliminatory method. 
In Brazil the Indian Protection Service has achieved note- 
worthy results in handling this situation. In British Guiana 
nine areas have been set aside by the Government as reserva- 
tions, and it is said that the Indians if not increasing are 
stationary in numbers. 

The principal accomplishment of evangelical missions 
has been in the southern half of the sub-continent, and a 
great deal of work has been in the sole hands of the South 
American Missionary Society. The Araucanian mission in 
Chile was founded in 1895, while seven years previously an 
attempt had already been made to work in the Paraguayan 
Chaco. Both these missions, as well as the Argentine work 
of the same society, are examples of the success which can 
be expected to accompany tribal Indian evangelization. 
The celebrated work in Tierra del Fuego has been perforce 
abandoned owing to the decline in number of the Indians. 

In spite of periodical pioneer journeys, the Amazon 
Indian field has remained neglected up till recently. At 
present there are in that territory upwards of eight different 
missionary organizations, most of which have only entered 
the region within the last few years. In the face, however, 
of the inherent difficulties of the situation, the progress made 
in some parts has been encouraging and, once the initial 
obstacles have been overcome, the response to the simple 
Gospel message has been most encouraging. Nearly all the 
missions maintain elementary schools and small agricultural 
centres. But in some instances satisfactory work is not 
likely to be accomplished without a radical change of policy 
and a greater readiness for adaptation to the peculiarities 
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of the field and of the people. The multiplication of small 
evangelistic bodies in one sense has caused no harm, as the 
area is sufficiently large for one mission to reserve a whole 
territory for itself, but from a wider point of view Amazonia 
is a field which peculiarly calls for adequate generalship. 
Linguistic and populatory reasons contribute to this. The 
various linguistic families, many of them only provisionally 
established, are not limited to certain areas but are spread 
over and through each other’s territory, so that a dialect 
represented in Guiana may also be found at the foot of the 
Andes. Secondly, the distribution of the tribal population 
is sO sparse that it may be compared with that presented 
by the population of a city of the size, say, of Sheffield or 
Washington scattered over the whole of Europe. In these 
circumstances a knowledge of the population distribution is 
essential if anything is to be accomplished for the small 
remnants that are still left. In point of fact, the distribution 
of the population of Amazonia is mainly peripheral, the sub- 
Andean zone being the region of least sparsity. The true 
interior is to a great extent an uninhabited waste. Eighty 
per cent of the tribal population lives in less than forty per 
cent of the total area. In the question of securing for the 
lowland Indian his rights, and with regard to the evils 
of slavery and deliberate ill-treatment, no section of the 
Christian Church has hitherto accomplished anything beyond 
discussion of the meagre information available. Perhaps 
the most encouraging feature of the situation is the response 
being made by the Brazilian Evangelical Church to the claims 
of the interior of their own country. 

The Roman Catholic Church is to-day maintaining some 
good work in the forests. An Encyclical of Pius X in 1910 
drew especial attention to the region. The Franciscans 
control a group of missions in lower Bolivia, but the corrup- 
tion of faith and morals which followed on the expulsion of 
the Jesuits has proved difficult to overcome. The Salesians 
maintain their best work in the northern Amazon basin, 
where their schools are well equipped and attended. In the 
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sub-Andean zone of Ecuador, where the tribal population is 
relatively considerable, several Orders are at work, but like 
the evangelical missions in this region, they have achieved 
almost nothing. The outlook for the tribal Indian to-day 
is desperate, partly owing to the almost complete lack of 
interest in the problem among Christian Churches at home, 
occupied with larger and perhaps more important demands 
from other fields, and partly owing to the rapid decline in 
the number of the Indians. The measures necessary for the 
arrest of this decline appear at present to lie beyond the 
resources not only of missions, but also of the governments 
concerned. 


KENNETH G. GRUBB 














THE CAUSE AND THE CURE OF 
AFRICAN ‘IMMORALITY’ 


By JOHN WADDINGTON HUBBARD, B.Sc. 


YHE missionary whose work lies amongst a primitive 
tribe inevitably finds himself faced by an immense 
number of different problems, which at times appear so 
difficult that he is hard put to it to solve them. All mis- 
sionaries who have ever been through this experience know 
what and how varied these difficulties are. Some may be 
called problems personal to the missionary, for instance, 
endeavouring to learn a language hitherto unknown to 
Europeans, which has never been reduced to writing; 
again, there is the question of the transport of European 
stores across difficult country; or else the care of his own 
health in a tropical climate. Other questions, of another 
type, concern the welfare of the small Christian community 
under his care, and its relations with the heathen that sur- 
round them. Amongst these may be mentioned the educa- 
tion of the people, whether that be taken in its narrow sense 
of meaning instruction in the three Rs, or in its wider sense 
of leading the people away from old heathen ideas to some- 
thing higher and better; again, there are problems arising 
when converts bring over into Christianity certain of their 
ancient pagan ideas, such as belief in the power of witch- 
craft. Finally, there are all those problems which may be 
summed up in the words ‘ marriage palaver.’ 

Can any one of these difficulties be said to be more 
urgent or more insoluble than the others? This is a difficult 
question to answer, and it would be of interest to know the 
views that different missionaries would take. 

In the writer’s opinion, of all these problems, whether 


personal to the missionary, or concerning the welfare of the 
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Christian community under his charge, the most urgent is 
that of ‘ marriage palaver.’? Compared with this, all other 
problems appear if not insignificant yet certainly of smaller 
importance. After all, knowledge of the language can with 
patience be acquired ; difficulties of transport can be over- 
come ; the care of the health of Europeans in the tropics 
is a subject fairly well known to medical science; it is 
possible to see light ahead in educational affairs; fear of 
witchcraft and belief in its power are bound to diminish ; 
but ‘ marriage palaver ’ is always with us, seeming as though 
it were to a certain degree inevitable. 

What missionary has not met the apparently sincere 
church member, previously married to his wife in church, 
who for no obvious reason takes a second wife ? or the girl 
who is anxious to have her infant baptized, the infant, on 
investigation, appearing to be of uncertain paternity ? or 
the man and wife, married in church but separated, owing 
to no children having been born, the man seeking some 
other woman, the woman some other man? There is no 
need to multiply examples, their name is legion. How is 
the missionary to deal with this incubus of ‘ marriage 
palaver ’ ? 

The purpose of this paper is to investigate this matter, 
and to suggest a line of action that would, eventually, lead 
to a satisfactory solution. 

When the missionary first comes to a Native tribe, he 
finds himself amongst a people in whose lives those ques- 
tions which deal, either directly or indirectly, with the 
preservation of the race occupy a more prominent place 
than they do amongst Europeans. So much is this the case, 
that the missionary may quite likely experience a strong 
feeling of repulsion, and condemn the Natives, if not openly 
yet in his own mind, as a low type of human being, incapable 
of high ideas. 


1 This opinion is based on experience acquired amongst a small tribe occupying 
a remote area near the head of the Niger Delta, and the views expressed and con- 
clusions arrived at in this paper deal with conditions found amongst pagan tribes of 
Southern Nigeria, which have been but little influenced by western civilization. 
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However, as time passes and he comes to know the 
people better, he will see that these questions, although they 
occupy so large a place in the Native mind, by no means 
justify that feeling of repulsion. He will find that they 
have one and only one end in view, namely, the production 
of children. It is most important to realize this, because 
it is here that we shall find the clue to the solution of 
‘marriage palaver.’ This great reproductive activity, so 
obvious to the new-comer, is a manifestation of that most 
primitive of all instincts, the maintenance of the race. To 
this end, together with obtaining food and shelter, all other 
considerations are subordinated, whether they be social 
customs, economic relations, or even religious belief. It 
will therefore be advantageous to investigate some of these 
primitive customs, to see how they serve this great end, the 
continuation of the race. 

There is, first of all, the great reverence paid to departed 
ancestors and living parents. So great is this, that an 
insult offered to one’s parents, and especially to one’s 
mother, is a far greater offence than an insult to oneself. 

There is, secondly, the custom of female circumcision. 
This is a most ancient custom, and one which, it is imagined, 
makes child-birth easy. It is a coming-of-age ceremony for 
a girl, and a sign that she is now ready to begin her chief 
work in life. It is worthy of note that every girl knows 
perfectly well what her life’s work is. So much so, that it 
is by no means uncommon for a young woman before 
marriage to cohabit with any likely young man, solely for 
the purpose of discovering whether she is barren or not ; 
well knowing that if she is nursing an illegitimate child she 
will have no difficulty whatever in finding a man who will 
be willing to make her his wife, by paying the necessary 
dowry-money to her father or guardian. 

The most important and most generally prevailing 
custom is that of the dowry system, which may involve the 
possession of one wife or of many wives. This is a system 
which an unprejudiced observer cannot but admire, so 
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accurately is it adapted to the end that it has in view. 
Every marriageable girl has a definite cash value, known 
as the dowry price; which is a fixed amount in any one 
locality. If a young man wishes to obtain a wife and found 
a family, he will find some suitable girl—‘ suitable ’ meaning 
one who, as far as he can tell, will be able to bear children— 
and will approach her father or guardian, and arrange the 
matter with him. He will probably not have at hand all 
the dowry price required, so he pays the father a small 
amount—as it were buys an option on the girl—and then, 
if he be a wise man, will set to work to earn the remainder 
of the money, or, if he be foolish, will borrow the rest from 
a Native money-lender, at an exorbitant rate of interest. 
The money, when collected, is then paid to the father or 
guardian, generally in the presence of some responsible 
witnesses, and the girl becomes his wife in Native law. 

If the man is industrious and thrifty, and has no debt to 
pay off, and if his wife is of a similar character, he will set 
to work to earn money by farming, trading or in some other 
way; his wife, in the intervals of child-bearing, assisting 
him. As time passes, and if his affairs prosper, he will be 
able to afford a second wife, and perhaps after that even a 
third or fourth wife, all of whom will assist him at his work, 
and bear him children. 

The wife or wives have nothing to complain of in this 
arrangement, although Europeans might regard it as some- 
thing like slavery. The African wife has a great feeling of 
security, even of pride. She knows perfectly well that she 
has a definite fixed value in her husband’s eyes, and that, 
other things being equal, he is certainly not going to throw 
her over, and thereby lose the equivalent of so much good 
money. Indeed, the African wife regards the European 
type of marriage as foolish, believing that if the husband 
gets his wife for nothing he will value her at nothing; and 
what security has the wife that her husband will not divorce 
her on the slightest pretext ? In her eyes European marriage 
is hardly better than concubinage. She has no objection 
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to her husband having other wives—many hands make light 
work ; moreover, in many cases, each wife will have a separate 
house for herself and her family, open of course to her hus- 
band, but only to the other wives by her express permission. 

It will thus be seen that the dowry system, as described 
above, puts a premium on hard work and industry. A 
man’s wives represent his capital, and are used in farming 
and trade, in addition to their most important duty, that 
of bearing children. His sons and daughters when they 
begin to grow up are also a source of income. Their labour 
being unpaid, they too constitute a portion of his wealth ; 
besides which, all his daughters have a definite cash value 
in the marriage market. 

In general, the dowry system is admirably suited for the 
survival and propagation of those racial stocks which are 
best fitted to their environment. Every opportunity is 
given to the better types among the tribe to bear as many 
children as possible ; whereas the misfits, the weaklings and 
the lazy have but small chance to do so, seeing they will 
not be able to afford wives, or at most only one, and that 
perhaps only by running into debt. 

The writer once met with a striking example of this 
survival of the fittest. He had occasion to call on an 
important Native chief, a tall, noble-looking man, not more 
than about thirty years old, with an intelligent, even in- 
tellectual, face, in spite of the probability that he could 
neither read nor write. He lived in a large airy house, in 
which everything was kept spotlessly clean, seeing that he 
had plenty of wives to attend to the house work. Around 
the house his children were playing, aged from about twelve 
downwards, all clean, healthy, bright-eyed and living in 





1 It is worth noting that almost the only anti-racial custom common amongst pagan 
tribes in West Africa is that of killing twins. The reason for this is that the father of 
one of the twins is believed to be an evil spirit, and that the child, if allowed to grow 
up, will do untold harm to the community by witchcraft or other means ; further, 
since it is impossible to know which of the twins is the child of the evil spirit, both are 
killed to make perfectly sure of the matter. Bearing twins is also objected to because 
it is thought degrading for a woman to imitate the habits of animals by having more 
than one child at a birth. 
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conditions that could hardly be bettered. All of them had 
every prospect of growing into fine men or women, pro- 
vided their mothers came of the same excellent stock—a 
contingency by no means unlikely. 

In what has been said above it is important to remember 
that we have been considering polygamy at its best; un- 
influenced by disease, by the frailty of human nature, or by 
western influence. It is also important to remember that 
it will be the relatively few cases of misfits and failures that 
will catch the eye of a foreign visitor, rather than the great 
majority of cases in which polygamy works well, and so 
attracts no great attention. To judge the system by its 
failures would be as unfair as to judge Christian monogamy 
merely by reading the accounts of divorce court proceedings. 

But polygamy and the dowry system, even at its best, is 
seen to be lacking in one thing. There is an entire absence 
of that mutual love and regard between husband and wife 
which is the basis of Christian monogamy. African marriage, 
from the point of view of the individuals concerned, is entirely 
an operation in the realm of economics, the husband re- 
garding his wives as invested capital and as machines for 
producing children, the wife regarding her husband as the 
supplier of the necessities of life, and as a means whereby 
she can bear children. 

In face of this system, with its immense prestige, its 
antiquity and its supreme success in forwarding the objects 
for which it was instituted, the missionary may well pause 
and ask himself whether he is justified in interfering with 
it, and attempting to substitute what may, after all, be 
only the white man’s idea of marriage. Would it not be 
better if he were to admit frankly what that body in West 
Africa known as the ‘ African Church’ avers, that polygamy 
is the black man’s custom as monogamy is the white man’s ? 
The missionary will find this especially difficult to answer 
when he remembers that it has been stated in many quarters 
that Christianity, by its insistence on monogamy, has little 
chance of making headway in Africa. 
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Fortunately, the Christian missionary, if he be true to 
his Faith, has no choice. Our Lord in discussing the marriage 
question with the Pharisees, as recorded in S. Mark x, 1-12, 
laid down a principle more ancient and of even greater 
prestige than polygamy, namely, the principle of indis- 
soluble monogamy based on mutual love and regard between 
husband and wife. The missionary is therefore bound not 
merely to discountenance, but actively to banish anything 
that falls short of this ideal. 

It is as well to point out, before going further, that the 
missionary, in thus obeying the command of Our Lord, is 
acting upon a principle that is consonant with the most 
primitive facts of life, and essential to an advancing civiliza- 
tion. The following considerations will make this clear, 
Polygamy, even at its best and regarded without prejudice, 
is socially and even racially disastrous, because it tacitly 
ignores the fact that, approximately, there are the same 
number of men as of women in any race. It therefore 
follows that if any one man has, say, three wives, then two 
other men are sentenced to celibacy. There exists, there- 
fore, in any polygamous society a condition of instability 


1 It may be objected that this does not apply to pagan tribes of West Africa, seeing 
that there is every reason to believe that, in their case, women outnumber men ; and 
therefore that the introduction of monogamy will produce an unstable state of society, 
due to the presence of surplus women. 

There are certainly good grounds for believing that women outnumber men. We 
have, however, no grounds at all for supposing that Africans form an exception to 
the general rule that, on an average, the number of boys who are born is slightly greater 
than the number of girls. We must, therefore, look elsewhere for the cause of this 
excess of females. 

The British rate of mortality among infants during the first year of life, say 7 per 
cent, is trifling when compared with the rate that obtains in West Africa. Nevertheless, 
even among ourselves, a slight excess of females attains to adult life, due to the fact 
that the new-born boy has by no means so good a chance of survival as the new-born 
girl. Amongst Africans, the excessively severe selective death-rate affects boys to a 
greater degree than girls, seeing that their normal expectation of life is less. The 
natural consequence is that a far larger excess of females attains to maturity than 
among ourselves. 

Troubles which may arise owing to excess of females ought not, therefore, to be dealt 
with by countenancing polygamy, but by reducing the infant death-rate, and so allowing 
more males to attain to maturity. 

The causes for this high infant mortality, and methods to be adopted for its 
reduction, are discussed later on in the paper. 
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and friction due to the surplus men who are unable to obtain 
wives; albeit these surplus men represent those weaker 
elements of society which through poverty, laziness or some 
other reason are forced to remain celibate. 

This internal stress can be relieved in two ways: either 
by getting rid of the surplus males or by attempting to 
absorb them, by allowing polyandry amongst the lower 
classes of society, to correspond with polygyny amongst the 
upper classes. 

The second alternative, being only a palliative, is unable 
to restore stability. The first is therefore adopted whenever 
possible, the surplus males being killed off by intertribal 
and intervillage warfare. But although the stress is thereby 
relieved a condition of stability is never reached, seeing that 
in every generation the number of males born is in the 
aggregate equal to the number of females. Warfare tends, 
therefore, to become the normal state of any polygamous 
society. Should circumstances arise, however, which forbid 
warfare, then polygamous society must endure a condition 
of constant internal unrest, due to friction between men 
who have wives and those who, against their wills, are com- 
pelled either to remain celibate or to share a wife with other 
men. This condition is not less wearing and disastrous 
than ceaseless warfare. 

We have already pointed out that polygamy has certain 
economic advantages and that it easily produces a low 
level of civilization. But beyond this point any advance 
is impossible, owing to the inherent internal defects of the 
system. Christian monogamy, however, is free from any 
inherent internal stress, and so the energy, which under 
polygamy is continually being wasted either in warfare or 
in internal friction, is now available for other purposes, 
such as art, science and philosophy. Christian monogamy 
therefore leads the way to higher and higher life, and 
an indefinite advance in civilization. Further than this 
it would not serve my purpose to discuss the general 
question of monogamy versus polygamy, for my intention 
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is to deal with that particular aspect of the matter which 
presents itself in Nigeria. 

What, then, is the cause of this great anxiety about the 
maintenance of their number that exists amongst Africans ? 
If reproduction be thus carried on at a maximum rate, why 
is not the Negro population of the world far greater than 
itis ? How is it that Europeans can maintain their numbers 
without going to the great lengths that appear to be neces- 
sary for Africans ? 

Two types of answer have been given to these questions, 
both of which are fairly frequently heard. One is to the 
effect that ‘ Africans are hardly better than animals in their 
behaviour, but they die off quickly.’ The other is to this 
effect, ‘ You know the black man is entirely different from 
the white, he has far less control in such matters than we 
have, and so we must not judge him too harshly.’ 

To deal with the second answer first: this begs the 
question, ‘ How do you know this?’ Even if it could be 
proved it would not answer the questions that have been 
propounded. As regards the first answer: it is unfair to 
compare Africans to animals, for, considering the circum- 
stances of their lives, their behaviour is as natural as can 
be expected. It is only when they have come into contact 
with degrading influences at seaport towns or at certain 
trading centres that their behaviour can be criticized, and 
then it is, at least, no worse than that of Europeans. How- 
ever, the saying that Africans ‘ die off quickly’ goes right 
to the heart of the whole matter. The mortality of Africans, 
especially of infants and children, is far higher than that 
of Europeans. No statistics are required to prove this, it 
is obvious to all who have eyes to see. It is quite usual 
for a woman to bear as many as ten children, of whom 
perhaps only two will live to reach maturity and become 
parents themselves. A man will remark to the missionary 
that his wife has borne a child; a few weeks later, on 
meeting the man again, the missionary will be informed in 
an apparently impassive way that the child is dead. Even 
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if maturity is reached, the lives of Africans, due to disease, 
accidents and other causes, are shorter than those of 
Europeans. 

High mortality, especially of infants and children, is 
thus seen to be the answer to our question as to the reason 
for the African’s anxiety about the preservation of his race, 
and explains why the numbers do not increase. In the 
same manner, a comparatively low infant mortality explains 
why such a preoccupation is unnecessary for Europeans, 
It would not be over-stating the case in the least to say that 
this anxiety fills the mind of an African almost to the exclu- 
sion of other matters. He perceives that, in view of this 
high rate of mortality, the maximum rate of reproduction 
is absolutely necessary to enable the race to survive at all, 
quite apart from increasing in numbers.’ Any lessening 
of this reproductive activity will automatically cause the 
population to decrease, and anything which has the appear- 
ance of an attempt to lessen that activity will therefore be 
most sternly resisted, no matter what form it take, where 
it come from, or what its authority. 

If, therefore, Christian missionaries attempt to sub- 
stitute Christian monogamy with its necessarily lessened 
reproductive activity for polygamy and all that the latter 
involves, without at the same time taking vigorous steps 
to reduce the high infant mortality, then they must realize 
that ‘ marriage palavers’ are only to be expected and will 
be quite impossible to suppress ; and further, that they will 
increase in exact proportion to the strictness of the attempt 
made to force monogamy on the people. This is inevitable, 
seeing that the life of the race is at stake. 

It follows from this that in exact proportion as steps 

1 In the absence of statistics it is difficult to know whether the race is increasing or 
not. If, however, there were even only a slight increase, this would be manifested by 
migrations of the surplus population to new areas, and the formation of new villages. 
In the district with which the writer is acquainted such migrations have occurred, but 
they appear to have been largely due to causes other than that of increasing population ; 
for instance, Christians have been driven out of their villages by the heathen, and have 


had to form new villages of their own. Further, the parent village does not in most 
cases seem to have made good this loss in its numbers. 
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are taken to reduce the mortality, especially of infants and 
children, so will Christian monogamy and all that it involves 
not only be accepted but welcomed, and ‘ marriage palavers ’ 
tend to vanish. 

What, then, is the answer to the problem before us? It 
is this, that ‘ marriage palavers ’ consequent on the intro- 
duction of Christian monogamy into an African Christian 
community will tend to diminish and ultimately to vanish, 
in proportion as steps are taken to reduce African mortality, 
especially concentrating on that of infants and children. 

This matter is of such first-class importance that it is 
advisable to stress it still further. It has already been 
pointed out that it is usual for a woman to bear ten children, 
of whom only two survive to become parents themselves. 
The remaining eight include abortions, premature births 
and those who eventually fail to become parents. This may 
be due either to death occurring at birth, in infancy, in child- 
hood or in maturity before marriage and parenthood, or to 
infertility due to various causes. The ratio of children, 
therefore, who for different reasons fail eventually to become 
parents, to the total number of children born, will be 80 per 
cent; and in my judgment, among the people with whom 
I have lived, this estimate is not excessive, provided that 
in this figure are included all who fail to become parents, 
for any reason whatsoever. Of this figure probably 60 per 
cent may be due to deaths before maturity ; the remaining 
20 per cent representing those that attain to maturity but 
do not bear children. 

It follows, therefore, that merely to maintain the numbers 
of the race constant every woman should bear ten children, 
since of these only two will attain to maturity and be able 
to take the place of their parents by themselves becoming 
parents. It also follows that if a woman bears on an average 
less than ten children, then depopulation is going on, the 
race is declining. 

Since practically the whole of the great reproductive 
activity which obtains amongst Africans is neither more 
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nor less than an effort to make good the loss due to the 
excessive mortality of infants and children, missionary 
societies will be well advised to take the most active measures 
possible to reduce this mortality. 

To discuss in detail ways and means to this end is beyond 
the scope of this paper, but, owing to its importance, the 
causes of the mortality of infants and children, and the 
steps that should be taken to deal with it, may be touched 
upon. The chief causes are: abortions, to a large extent 
due to hard physical work on the part of women during 
pregnancy; faulty midwifery, due to insanitary con- 
ditions and ignorance on the part of the midwife ; difficult 
delivery and still-births, due to venereal disease, female cir- 
cumcision and other causes ; improper feeding of children ; 
entire lack of parental control, whereby children are allowed 
to play in insanitary rubbish, and to eat and drink anything 
they fancy, leading to, as may be expected, septic wounds, 
dysentery and diarrhoea, causing incapacity if not death ; 
diseases such as malaria, yaws, pneumonia and small-pox, 
which are common among children. 

To detail the causes is to suggest methods of prevention 
and cure, of which the chief may be summed up as maternity 
and child welfare work, and the training of Native mid- 
wives. This is essentially work for the woman missionary, 
and it is work in which missionary societies have already 
had considerable experience. Nowadays, however, it is 
apt to be somewhat neglected in favour of other work such 
as education, which is thought, largely due to government 
influence, to be more pressing. 

It is over-running our terminus to enter into the question 


1 It may be objected at this point that any reduction in infant and child mortality 
will more than balance the reduced reproductive activity due to Christian monogamy, 
and that we might see an undesirable increase of population. 

This objection, if it be an objection, is more apparent than real. At first, as a 
reaction from the stringent survival conditions previously obtaining, there probably 
would be an increase of population ; this, however, should not be unduly great, and a 
condition of stability ought soon to be reached. The African has a good idea of 
economic laws, though he has not learnt them from a book, and is therefore not likely 
to allow his numbers to increase to the point where there is an undue pressure of the 
population upon the means of sustenance. 
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of the relative importance of education and maternity and 
child welfare work ; but in view of the attention at present 
being paid to education by missionary societies, it is worth 
while to do so. 

Missionary societies must remember that the primary 
reason for their existence is the propagation of the 
Gospel. They must remember, too, that by the word 
Gospel is meant neither social reform, nor philanthropy, nor 
humanitarianism, nor education, nor maternity and child 
welfare work, but the Gospel as revealed in the New Testa- 
ment. This is and must always be the great primary object 
of missionary activity. However, to assist in furthering 
this end certain secondary things are allowable and ad- 
vantageous, such as social and medical work, education, or 
maternity and child welfare work; and it is the duty of 
missionary societies to decide which of these secondary 
things is the most important, and most likely to help in 
the propagation of the Gospel; and not allow themselves 
to be side-tracked from this, their principal work, by any 
consideration whatsoever. 

In view of what has been maintained in this paper, there 
can be no doubt that maternity and child welfare work is 
of far greater importance than education as a means of 
assisting in the propagation of the Gospel. Schemes of 
education may or may not be good, but they cannot hope to 
be successful, from the point of view of missionary societies, 
until the question of ‘ marriage palaver ’ has been settled ; 
this can only happen when Christian monogamy has become 
stabilized in the African Christian community by means of 
maternity and child welfare work. Therefore, let missionary 
societies take note of this, and if necessary reduce expenditure 
on education, in order that this far more important work 
may not be neglected. 


JOHN WADDINGTON HUBBARD 
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THE CHURCH IN UGANDA TO-DAY 


By ALBERT R. COOK, M.D., B.Sc. 


NE of the unexpected messages sent from the Jerusalem 

meeting of the International Missionary Council in 

the spring of 1928 to the missionary forces of the world was 

that ‘ the greatest rival of Christianity in the world to-day 

is not Mohammedanism, or Buddhism, or Hinduism, or Con- 

fucianism, but a world-wide secular way of life and inter- 
pretation of the nature of things’ (Report, vol. i, p. 284). 

Dr Rufus Jones begins his ably written paper in defence 
of this thesis by the almost incredible statement that ‘two- 
thirds of the entire population of the United States have no 
definite connexion or affiliation with any form of organized 
Christianity.’ And he goes on to show that England is not 
much better. 

This is no mere abstract statement, of little interest to 
missionaries engaged in evangelistic work in Central Africa. 
Those of us who have spent several decades in Uganda have 
to admit that the problem is a vital and indeed urgent one 
for us here to-day. A backward glance over the historical 
development of Christianity in Uganda shows an astonish- 
ingly rapid progress, and a swiftness of advance that has but 
few parallels in the mission field. It is a foretaste of the last 
triumphs of the Gospel. Only five years of patient sowing, 
and the first fruits of the harvest were reaped ; and though 
the storm of persecution burst upon the infant Church it 
served but to scatter the seed far and wide till, the last 
feeble barriers of animism giving way, there surged into 
the visible Church a host whose numbers increased more by 
geometrical than by arithmetical progression. Nor was the 
triumph less conspicuous among the adherents of the Roman 
Catholic Church. In that charming little book, Planting the 
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Faith in Darkest Africa, Mother Forbes writes of a similar 
influx into their community at that time. 

Uganda has often been referred to as a classic of Christian 
missions, but to no small extent this is due to the God-given 
interval of a quarter of a century between the arrival of 
the first missionaries there and the influx of civilization. 
The dividing line may be taken as the year 1902. It is true 
that Uganda became a British Protectorate in 1894, and 
had been administered by the I.B.E.A. for some years 
before that, but the formidable length of the three months’ 
caravan journey from the coast imposed great difficulties on 
administrators, traders and travellers. Well equipped and 
expensive caravans were necessary, and all goods were con- 
veyed by head porterage at an almost prohibitive cost. 

Railhead arrived at the Lake during the last few days of 
1901, and thenceforward all was changed. Previous to this 
date, there were but few government officers and but a 
handful of British and Indian traders, so that, numerically, 
missionaries were actually in a majority, with a corresponding 
influence. In that year, too, the boundaries of the Uganda 
Protectorate were most drastically changed. A glance at 
the maps in Sir Harry Johnston’s great work on the country 
will show that the frontier ran from Lake Rudolf along the 
Laikipia escarpment down the Kadong valley. 

Far-reaching changes passed over both land and people 
during the next dozen years. Politically, though the 
Buganda agreement negotiated by Sir Harry Johnston in 
1900 secured for that kingdom a remarkable amount of 
autonomy, the tendency has been for the whole Protectorate 
to be more and more bureaucratized. Economically, the 
country began to absorb in an ever-increasing degree the 
manufactured articles of ordinary civilized life. Bicycles, 
textiles, hardware and other things flooded in with the 
completion of the railway. Indian and British firms (and 
later on German, Italian and Japanese) competed for the 
custom of the Natives. Here and there wealthy Natives 
were induced to finance such trading enterprises, and several 
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suffered badly from alien exploitation. Socially, the Ba- 
ganda developed a class of nouveaua riches, while tens of 
thousands of Natives found employment under Government 
or with Europeans in charge of estates. The institutions of 
kasamvu and lawalo labour (practically forced labour for 
Government or private employers) attained their greatest 
magnitude at this time, and undoubtedly real and serious 
abuses crept in. Cotton cultivation was originated and 
began to develop. The result of all this was greatly to 
weaken the feudal system, and tended to make every man 
his own master and to render him more and more independent 
of his chief. 

Education still remained entirely in the hands of the 
missionary bodies, and this was almost the case with medical 
care of the population as a whole. The government medical 
officers were chiefly concerned with the health of govern- 
ment employees, European, Asiatic and Native, though 
special government commissions on sleeping-sickness and 
venereal disease had done sterling work of inestimable value 
to the Protectorate. The former disease had carried off 
nearly a quarter of a million Africans in the earlier portion 
of the period we are considering, until the brilliant discovery 
of Sir David Bruce that the tsetse fly was the vector of the 
protozoan germ, and the subsequent evacuation of the fly 
belts brought this terrible menace virtually to an end. The 
special venereal centres contemplated by the Government 
were hardly started before the great war broke out. 

Throughout this period the visible Church increased 
argely in numbers, but the stream lost in depth what it 
gained in volume, and the lack of adequate clerical reinforce- 
ments for the pastoral oversight of the young Church gave 
grounds for anxious forebodings. By the resignation of 
Bishop Tucker, a wise and able missionary statesman was 
lost to the Baganda, one whose influence in pioneer days it 
would be hard to over-estimate. 

The second great dividing line in the period under dis- 
cussion was formed by the outbreak of the world war in 
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August 1914. With a German frontier coterminous with 
Uganda, it was inevitable that the Protectorate would soon 
be sucked into the general maelstrom, and such proved to 
be the case. The resultant change in the country was 
immense. To take one aspect alone : hitherto the successful 
administration of the British African dependencies had been 
due to that intangible but real power called ‘ the prestige of 
the white man.’ In theory, and largely in practice, his person 
was sacrosanct ; his customs and manners were sui generis 
and above Native ken. Abruptly all this was changed : the 
Native was trained and organized to fight with white men. 
This was bound to have its repercussions. Hundreds of 
thousands were enrolled as carriers and travelled far from 
their native soil. Many thousands who never fired a shot 
died from dysentery and other incidental hardships of the 
campaign. It would be as absurd to say that no good 
resulted from the war as to deny that its disintegrating 
effect upon the Native political and social outlook was 
profound. When peace was restored and the currency 
stabilized, so much of old environment and outlook had 
been removed that it was possible to rebuild upon largely 
new foundations, though in church matters opinion was, as 
usually happens, conservative. 

The synod of the Anglican Church in Uganda, the slow 
laborious settlement of which had been one of Bishop 
Tucker’s great life-works, had been functioning before the 
war but rose to its full stature afterwards. The new 
cathedral had risen, phoenix-like, from the ashes of the old, 
and a chapter with cathedral dignitaries and officers had 
been appointed. A modest but dignified ritual was intro- 
duced and an excellent choir trained. The whole service 





gained unspeakably in reverence, and when by the pains-*~ 


taking devotion of Archdeacon Blackledge the body of 
the building was seated it might well seem as though finality 
were attained. To not a few thoughtful minds this was not 
so, however. The decorous crowd that filled the central 
aisle, content for the most part to leave the singing to the 
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white-robed choir, contrasted painfully with the jubilant 
throng which surged into the old cathedral twenty years 
before and made a joyful noise unto the Lord. Except on 
special occasions, if compulsory attendance of schools were 
subtracted the ordinary Sunday congregation would be 
almost negligible. The spontaneous congregational worship 
of large masses is almost a thing of the past. Here un- 
doubtedly an insidious decay has set in, and secularism 
is by a slow dreadful corrosion deeply affecting Uganda 
church life. 

A second sign of the times is connected with baptism. 
For many years after the founding of the mission, adult 
baptisms were far the most numerous, and sometimes, as 
in the days of persecution, accompanied by peril of death. 
Later on infant baptism became common. Meanwhile per- 
secution had ceased, baptism and the acquirement of a 
Christian name had become fashionable, and, in spite of 
the utmost care exhibited by responsible ministers of the 
Church, probably tens of thousands of adults were baptized 
whose head knowledge enabled them to pass the necessary 
examination, and whose outward conduct, at any rate during 
the probationary period, was blameless, but whose acquaint- 
ance with experimental grace was sadly limited if not 
altogether absent. A perplexing cross-current was more- 
over introduced by the ex-teacher, Malaki, who baptized 
thousands on their simply making a profession of Christi- 
anity with no teaching or probation whatever. The result 
was twofold : a large number never went on to confirmation, 
and thousands of children baptized in infancy were left by 
their parents with no Christian training whatever, and 
grew up in virtual heathenism. In our hospital the religion 
of every in-patient is carefully noted: heathen, Hindu, 
Mohammedan, Native Anglican, Roman Catholic, Malakite 
and so on, but quite a number who give Christian names when 
questioned are utterly ignorant of saving truth, and in 
nearly every case these were baptized in infancy. 

Education is a big subject, and its development in 
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Uganda has been so altered since the war that the pre-war 
missionary who has not been to the country since would 
hardly recognize it. Up till about 1924 the whole educa- 
tional system of the country was in the hands of the three 
great missionary societies—the Church Missionary Society, 
the Nsombya Mission and the White Fathers. Then the 
Government resolved to step in with their immensely greater 
resources, and owing largely to the enlightened action of the 
Advisory Committee on Education in Tropical Africa, set up 
by the British Colonial Secretary in June 1928, and the 
sympathetic attitude of the first Director of Education in 
Uganda, Mr Eric Hussey, the new scheme dove-tailed in 
with the old and there was sympathetic co-operation between 
the government educational authorities and our own. 
Briefly speaking, the former took over the highest education 
among men, and higher technical instruction in pedagogy, 
agriculture, engineering, carpentry, bricklaying and so forth, 
while assisting the missions by large grants-in-aid in second- 
ary education, normal schools and some technical schools. 
Elementary education in so-called ‘ bush schools’ received 
much less support. This financial assistance enabled our 
own society largely to increase its educational staff of men 
and women. 

For a while the Baganda held to a somewhat unreason- 
able attitude towards the government higher education and 
stuck tenaciously to mission schools. Tactful representa- 
tions on the part of senior missionaries helped, however, to 
dispel their fears, and the Government welcomed both 
Protestant and Roman Catholic Native chaplains at their 
large new educational establishment at Makerere, on which 
they have spent tens of thousands of pounds and which, 
well staffed as it is by English educational specialists, is 
evidently destined to become a Native university for not 
only Uganda but quite possibly for Central Africa. 

All this is much to be commended and contains much of 
undoubted good, but to the thoughtful observer there are 
some obvious dangers. From the nature of things govern- 
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ment education is bound to be neutral in matters of religion, 
and the tendency will be for the Government to take over 
more and more of the education of the country. Scholars 
will attend Makerere at an earlier age, and the cleverer the 
boy the younger he will go, sometimes even before being 
safeguarded by a matured Christian character. 

In our own missionary ranks, apart from specialized 
work such as medical work, men recruits are almost entirely 
educationists, dependent on government grants and working 
under conditions laid down by the Government. Many of 
them do splendid work in furthering the coming of God’s 
kingdom, but the old evangelical type of missionary is no 
longer being sent out, not through any fault of the society 
but because money and men are lacking, and posts must be 
filled for which Government gives grants. 

It is almost certain that higher education in Uganda will 
be entirely secular. The educational positions are so many 
and so well paid that they offer an almost irresistible attrac- 
tion to the cleverer type of young man, and the ranks of the 
Native clergy will suffer accordingly. Medical education is 
sharing with other branches the advantage of government 
backing, and a successful beginning has been made at 
Mulayo. Eventually it is hoped qualified Native prac- 
titioners will be turned out. The training of women and 
girls is still left entirely to the missions, with generous 
grants-in-aid. 

The training of educated Christian young Baganda 
women as certified midwives for work in maternity and 
infant welfare centres, begun by Mrs A. R. Cook in January 
1919, proved successful from the first and received warm 
commendation and handsome grants-in-aid from the Govern- 
ment. Another effort by the same indefatigable worker, in 
the foundation of a nurses’ training college at Ndiya, bids 
fair with the former to supply a much-needed outlet for the 
educated young womanhood of Uganda, and run as both 
these institutions are on directly spiritual lines, they will go 
far to combat purely secular higher education. 
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Turning now to the problem envisaged by the Jerusalem 
meeting as it presents itself in Central Africa to-day, we 
may say that broadly the danger is that the Christian 
profession is emasculated by the practice of its adherents. 
Lying and stealing, immorality and drunkenness exist to an 
almost unbelievable extent among many who profess and 
call themselves Christian, and they seem almost unaware 
of the deadly danger of such rank hypocrisy. Nor are these 
vices confined to the peasant class or the rank and file of 
church members. While there are many noble exceptions, 
isolated instances occurring among even the clergy and 
large chiefs indicate the seriousness of the position. The 
frequent practice of concubinage or ‘ marriage without a 
ring,’ and the startling paucity of marriages in church 
point in the same direction. Church contributions are dis- 
tressingly low considering the growing wealth of Christian 
church members, and church services are badly attended. 

The outlook on life of the young African is being in- 
creasingly dominated by love of money, not so much for itself 
—they are not misers—as for the things it will purchase, 
by ambition, by the attainment of rank under the Native 
Government and by pleasure. 

When a call for revival is made, emotionalism, that 
charm and curse of African psychology, appears. To quote 
from the Jerusalem Report (vol. i, p. 300) : 

Esthetics . . . produces an exalted feeling, but it does not necessarily 
prompt to action. It does not discipline and control the springs of life. 
It does not construct a rightly fashioned will. It does not slowly train 
and mould the person to meet the stern temptations and the hard choices 
of life. 


There are other and quite different dangers which 
threaten the Christian life of the Baganda by an insidious 
infiltration rather than by loud-voiced propaganda. They 
have always had an exaggerated race-consciousness, and 
their criticisms of the Hilton Young Report took the form 
of real or simulated alarm about their political position. 
Few if any considered the solidarity of the Native races in 
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the contiguous East African dependencies under discussion. 
They do not easily blend with other African races, and 
objected strongly to Kiswahili as a lingua franca embracing 
all the vast territory considered. Politically, communism 
is beginning to make its whispers heard, and the rapidly 
extending Native press at times exerts a disturbing influence. 

The enormous increase of wealth, produced by cotton 
cultivation, has undoubtedly brought many perils in its 
train. The tide of materialism is creeping up to its full 
and threatening to wash away many old landmarks. Even 
a peasant can get rich quickly. Many of them do not even 
themselves work, but hire alien labour at a low rate. Nor 
can we neglect the possible danger of factories in Uganda 
with all the perils of slum life and city life. The discovery 
of tin in paying quantities on the south-west border brings 
in the problem of work in mines, and any day gold or 
petroleum may be discovered by the many prospectors at 
work. 

In the midst of these confused conditions, these many 
voices crying for attention, what should be our own attitude 
towards these lovable, warmhearted and as yet unsophisti- 
cated peoples, so easily led, so readily influenced by un- 
scrupulous or ignorant agitators, yet so capable under 
Christian guidance of making their own real, solid contribu- 
tion to the Christian life of to-day ? 

First, we should unshrinkingly proclaim the old truths. 
The Baganda were ever lovers of the Book. For many 
years the Bible was their sole literature. Such limitation of 
study is no longer possible or desirable, but its prayerful 
perusal should be pressed as our only authoritative revela- 
tion of God’s will in relation to men, and as containing His 
gracious warnings and promises with the matchless record 
of the ways and words of His beloved Son, the Saviour of 
mankind. It has been well said that ‘the weakest spot in 
our Christian armour is our failure to live the life about 
which we talk and preach.’ . . . ‘ The Church ought to be 
a word denoting friendship, fellowship and service.’ 
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We ought, too, to cultivate a sympathetic relationship 
with the Natives on such outstanding interests to them as 
the land or the labour question. No thoughtful reader of 
such books as Lord Olivier’s Anatomy of African Misery, or 
his White Capital and Coloured Labour, or of Dr Norman 
Leys’ Kenya, or MacGregor Ross’ Kenya from Within, or the 
African D. T. Jabavu’s papers on The Segregation Fallacy, 
can ignore the reality and the peril of these problems. 

We should steadily bear in mind the importance of the 
religious factor even in modern education. Fourteen years 
ago A. J. Macdonald of Trinity College, Cambridge, wrote 
in his Trade Politics and Christianity in Africa and the East : 


The civilization which is called western is the slowly developed 
product of religion. Through all the stages of its development the élan 
vital has been religion. . . . Western civilization has surged forward to 
its present high-water mark by means of the internal pressure of its inner 
Christian élan, an impulse which is but the expression of a Christian 
principle of life moving within. . . . When all has been done that training 
can secure, still greater care should be spent in selecting men of approved 
Christian character, at least for administrative work. Training is valueless 
if it does not influence character. 


Lord Bryce has pointed out (Impressions of South Africa, 
1898, p. 464) that the absence of clear and definite religious 
ideas prevents a race from attaining a cohesive and vigorous 
national life. Again, in the Ormsby-Gore Report of 1925 
the great importance of character training is inculcated. 
The Commissioners say : 


To our mind far more important than the question of curriculum is 
the influence of a school on the character and outlook of African pupils. 
In addition to religious and moral instruction, discipline is essential; and 
by discipline we mean the combination of the encouragement to individual 
effort with the training in individual self-control (p. 52). 


We have now completed our brief survey of the position 
Christianity with its associated activities hold in Uganda 
to-day, and have seen, if we have marked the signs of the 
times with attention, how true is the contention that the real 
enemy to-day is not animism, nor any lesser force, but 
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secularism. But the outlook is by no means all dark. 
Embedded in the body of the Church are many whose con- 
sistent lives, inspired and controlled by the Holy Spirit, 
leaven the whole; or to change the metaphor, are as salt 
which has not lost its savour and which preserves the whole 
mass from corruption. 

The danger may be real and even imminent, but the 
grace available is more than sufficient, and gazing steadily 
at the conflicting forces of good and evil we may be quite 
certain in our own minds that ‘the end is not yet’; but a 
time will surely come when this fair and lovely land of 
Central Africa will be filled with the knowledge of the 
Lord as the waters cover the sea. 

Vevilla Regis prodeunt. 


ALBERT R. Cook 























ROMAN CATHOLIC RURAL 
ORGANIZATION IN BELGIUM 


By HENRI ANET, D.Soc.Sc. 


UR missionary circles are deeply concerned with 
methods to be used among the rural populations of 
the mission fields. They now realize that these peasants 
represent the great bulk of the inhabitants in many countries, 
and that till now they are in general the pagani, as they 
were. for the Church in the Roman Empire, untouched by 
the evangelistic efforts which have chiefly influenced the 
cities and towns. 

It may be useful to study what the Roman Church has 
done in Belgium to maintain and extend her influence on 
the rural populations of the Flemish provinces, as a reaction 
against the progress of socialism and of agnosticism. This 
effort is centralized in a powerful organization called Boeren- 
bond or Peasants’ League. 

In May 1928 a great celebration was held at Louvain, 
the stronghold of Roman Catholicism in Belgium, to com- 
memorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the secretaryship 
of Mgr Luytaerens, the organizer of the Boerenbond. A 
procession of 80,000 peasants and young farmers with 
banners and bands represented a thousand sections of the 
League. The whole city was beflagged ; H.M. King Albert, 
the Pope and the Belgian Government were represented 
by some of the highest officials, who attended the gorgeous 
religious ceremonies. 

Those who land in Antwerp will see the first sky-scraper 
being built in that metropolis, an immense iron-framed 
structure, the new offices of the Allgemeen Bank Vereeniging, 
the bank of the Boerenbond, which is becoming one of the 
greatest financial powers in Belgium. 
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What is the aim and the organization of this huge enter- 
prise in which religious elements and temporal interests are 
united ? The official definition of the Boerenbond is as 
follows : 

A large organization of peasants, who, by union and co-operation 
under a central committee, aim at bettering their situation in every 
respect. Its social activity is based on Christian principles. . .. It is 


the concrete realization of Christian sociology on behalf of the agricultural 
classes. 


At the head of the organization is a central committee 
of thirty-three members, of whom thirteen are priests. Two 
important publications are guiding the leaders of the move- 
ment, giving model programmes for the local meetings, and 
diffusing knowledge of all kinds useful to the peasants: a 
monthly, Onze Gids (Our Guide), and a weekly, De Boer 
(The Peasant), which has five different editions, one for 
each of the Flemish provinces. Notre Guide and Le Paysan 
are French editions of these newspapers. 

The peasants are grouped in local guilds, associations of 
the agriculturists of one parish or borough. The main con- 
dition for membership is to ‘fulfil one’s religious duties.’ 
The head of the family is the only active member, but all 
the members of the family are affiliated. The first guild 
was established in 1890, and there were 1205 at the begin- 
ning of 1929, with 121,455 members (heads of families), an 
increase of 8477 for the year 1928. 

Further, guilds for young men were established in 1925. 
At the end of 1928 there were 409, with 15,015 members. 
Local meetings, educative lectures and sectional conferences 
gather these young peasants under the leadership of their 
chaplains. These guilds have joined a society resembling 
the Y.M.C.A., organized in 1928 by the Belgian Roman 
Catholic bishops. They took part on August 26th, 1928, 
in Antwerp, in a demonstration of 80,000 young men. 

Since 1911 there are special organizations for the wives 
and daughters of the farmers. The aim of this Boererinnen- 
bond is to develop their members religiously, morally and 
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socially ; to complete their general education ; to prepare 
them for their task of mothers, housewives and farmers. 
From 21 guilds with 2274 members, this Women’s League 
has grown to 788 guilds with 86,766 members in 1928. A 
special review, De Boerin, is circulated among them. 

Let us study more closely the elements of this peasants’ 
League. The first element is religious. 


The Boerenbond has a definite confessional character and is entirely 
under the authority of the Church. .. . It desires to put religion and 
ethics at the forefront of all its activities without exception. . . . Of all 
its members it desires to make convinced Roman Catholics with a high 
standard of morality. . . . We recognize the spiritual authority repre- 
sented in the parish by the priest, who is the spiritual director or chaplain 
of each guild. 


The priest closely supervises all the activities of the 
guilds, even in the sphere of education, of commerce and 
of financial interests. ‘ All the events of the life of our local 
associations have a religious character.’ Religious retreats 
are organized for the farmers, for the young men and for 
the women separately. The chaplains form a federation 
with annual conferences, in which sometimes more than 
700 priests take part. Numerous sermons and religious 
addresses are delivered in connexion with all the local and 
general phases of the Bond’s activity. The motto of the 
League is the text: ‘ Seek ye first the Kingdom of Heaven.’ 

The efforts for the general and the technical education 
of the members are also noteworthy. Besides the reviews 
we have already mentioned, the League publishes technical 
reviews : Onze Ploeg (Our Plough), Pluim en Kleevee (Small 
Breeding), technical and agricultural handbooks, pamphlets 
(on botany, breeding, cattle and plant diseases, infant 
hygiene, cooking, cutting out, etc.), a song-book, a yearly 
almanac. All these publications are in Flemish. 

Illiteracy was widespread before the great war in the 
Flemish villages, where sometimes as many as 75 per cent 
of the inhabitants could neither read nor write. Lectures 
have been given to spread knowledge of all kinds. ‘ Post- 
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school courses’ for teaching agriculture were organized in 
842 centres in 1928 (241 in 1927). Normal courses on 
agricultural questions are given in the teachers’ normal 
schools in order to equip the village schoolmasters. 

A parallel educative organization has been set up for 
the women-farmers. Journées des Fermiéres are organized 
in each province, attended by crowds. In the villages 
8560 lectures were given for the Women’s Guilds in 1928 
(subjects : family life, sacerdotal vocations, anti-alcoholism, 
religious activities, Rome, Lourdes, etc.). The 98 two- 
days’ courses were attended by 1589 women, and the 
four-days’ courses by 2995 women, who learned fruit and 
vegetable-canning, rational cooking, dairy work, hygiene, 
care of children, making and repairing clothing, laundry 
work, ironing and so on. 

Exhibitions and competitions encourage a better utiliza- 
tion of seeds and manure, a systematic fight against plant 
and cattle diseases and more efficient methods of cultivation. 
In 1928 the League organized 46 competitions and exhibitions. 

The central committee of the League has a library with 
about 7000 books and 400 daily, weekly and monthly papers 
and reviews. 

A special service is devoted to cattle breeding (repro- 
duction, feeding, housing of cattle and other domestic 
animals), The Federation of Avicole Syndicates has 198 
sections with 7604 members. The raising of rabbits, so 
developed in Flanders (with manufacture of felt-hats and 
imitation furs), has also been encouraged. 

Technical inspectors visit the stables and farms, giving 
advice on the care of domestic animals. There is a research 
laboratory for animal diseases. 

A station for the selection of plants and seeds was 
opened in 1925, under the care of specialists. Truck- 
farming, a Belgian speciality, has been considerably im- 
proved (strawberries, cauliflowers, white chicories and 
asparagus have been sold in great quantities in all the 
neighbouring countries). 
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The financial element is becoming more and more im- 
portant in the Boerenbond. It began as a co-operative 
movement ; a powerful organization was started for co- 
operative buying and selling of all that is needed for the 
farms and produced by them. In one year the co-operative 
syndicate purchased frs. 148 millions of chemical fertilizers, 
frs. 815 millions of food for cattle, frs. 27 millions of seeds 
and plants, frs. 5 millions of agricultural machines. The 
increase of these transactions in the last few years has been 
phenomenal. 

In one year they sold 64,000 tons of potatoes, 336 tons 
of butter, 100 million eggs, and vegetables and fruit in great 
quantities. These products are chiefly exported to Germany, 
Holland and England, where the higher rate of exchange 
gives higher prices. The result has been an increase of the 
price of these foodstuffs for the Belgian people. 

A central Credit Fund (Caisse centrale de Crédit) is acting 
as savings bank and as loan agency. It has 989 local 
sections. In 1928 they lent frs. 31 millions, and the sums 
deposited reached a total of frs. 100 millions. A great 
part of this fund has been used to establish the Allgemeen 
Bankvereeniging & Volksbank van Leuven, which has become 
the third banking concern in Belgium. 

Insurance societies for life and against fire and accident 
are connected with the Boerenbond, and have 155,000 
‘ contrats d’assurance en cours,’ with about frs. 82 millions 
premium paid in one year. 

Last but not least we must emphasize the political power 
of the Boerenbond. Unfortunately, in Roman Catholic 
Belgium, politics and religion have always been closely 
related. The Church has used political power to maintain 
her religious influence over the people and fight the intro- 
duction of all ideas contradicting the orthodox dogmas. 
The priests are, in the villages more than in the cities, the 
most active and efficient political agents. The clerical 
party, which ruled Belgium for forty-two years without a 


break, before the war, is one with the Roman Catholic 
18 
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Church; though the priests are wise enough not to take 
seats in the legislative assemblies (State, provincial or com- 
munal), the clergy pull the ropes of all political life. 

The great social, economic and financial power of the 
Boerenbond is used as a political tool in order to foster the 
interests of the Church and maintain her hold on all classes, 
reacting strongly against socialism and liberal ideas. 

Backed by the great mass of the peasantry, representing 
a strong proportion of the electoral body, the Boerenbond 
has enacted legislation in favour of the rural classes, some- 
times to the prejudice of the general interests of the popula- 
tion. Restrictions of exports to countries with higher 
money rates have been abolished, and the result was an 
increase in the cost of living, higher prices being put on the 
first necessities of life. More favourable laws have been 
obtained about farm leases ; taxes on agricultural products 
and establishments have been lowered. The authorities of 
the Boerenbond have often successfully interfered to get 
their members released from paying fiscal taxes, to help 
them to be exempt from military conscription or to increase 
their war-pensions. The Boerenbond is in close touch with 
the ‘ Federation of Catholic town and borough Councillors,’ 
and through them can intervene in all local and provincial 
politics and greatly influence national politics. 

The Boerenbond is thus becoming one of the most im- 
portant elements in the political life of Belgium. No chief 
of Government can ignore it, and Prime Ministers must 
yield to its pressure, grant it representation in the Cabinet, 
and take due heed of its political suggestions. 


Let us now try and find what our Protestant organiza- 
tions could learn from this remarkable institution so rapidly 
and efficiently set up by the Roman Catholic clergy in 
Belgium. 

We must first recognize the spirit of disinterested con- 
secration, and the continuous perseverance shown by all 
those priests and laymen who devoted themselves to this 
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great work with sincere religious zeal and the desire for 
promoting by all means the spiritual and temporal power 
of their Church for the moral benefit of their fatherland. 
The striking results are due to this element of unselfish 
devotion and of mystical inspiration. 

The second quality revealed by this enterprise is the 
spirit of discipline, the unity of aim and the untiring activity, 
in all possible branches, of that army of social and religious 
workers fighting under wise and strong leadership with a 
wonderful sense of strategy. One must acknowledge that 
unity and discipline are gained at the cost of the high 
price of religious authority and also of social and political 
despotism ; but a reasonable dose of these centralizing and 
unifying forces would enable our Protestant organizations 
to do more efficient and durable work. 

All the diverse activities of the Boerenbond could be 
studied by us with profit, and could find their application 
in countries where the peasantry is still unorganized and 
living in a state of half-starvation, of more or less disguised 
serfdom and of dependency upon money-lenders and trade 
intermediaries, not to speak of ignorance, bad housing, obso- 
lete methods of agriculture and unhygienic conditions of 
living. 

Try and imagine the moral power and possibilities of 
spiritual influence that a missionary society could gain by 
introducing and developing a boerenbond among the under- 
privileged population of many agricultural countries. Could 
not that tremendous influence be used for the advancement 
of the Kingdom of God in those vast sections of popula- 
tion to whom our ordinary methods are inapplicable or 
insufficient ? 

But we should not (and could not) imitate that organiza- 
tion servilely. Even when they are personally disinterested 
and self-sacrificing, as undoubtedly the Roman Catholic 
clergy are, there is always a grave spiritual danger in allowing 
the clergy to handle too big financial concerns. 

Our Protestant spirit allows the layman more initiative 
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than the Roman Catholic mentality does. We give more 
scope for individual activity ; our adherents are trained to 
a more definite personality and encouraged to develop their 
own initiative. Therefore a Protestant rural organization, 
even if it is started and planned by the clergy, could more 
easily be entrusted to laymen, especially in countries where 
the people are already at a high level of intellectual and 
social development. Even in Africa the running of the 
material side of rural guilds, co-operative societies and other 
social agencies could gradually be entrusted to the hands 
of Native leaders according to their development. The 
mission, as a religious organization, would eventually 
become quite free from the financial, social and political 
implications of the rural organizations inspired by its 
Christian spirit. The part of the mission will finally be only 
that of preparing for these organizations leaders imbued 
with self-sacrifice and scrupulous honesty, qualities essential 
even to an economic success. 

A second danger is the confusion between religious 
influence and political power. A Church or a religious body 
must not become the mouthpiece and the defender of a 
social class against the common interest of the nation. The 
reaction of those who are sacrificed unjustly will turn not 
only against the organization itself but against the religion 
it represents. In the long run, political and economic 
pressure is the less successful of evangelistic methods. The 
history of many Roman Catholic enterprises is there to 
prove it, if it were not evident by itself. 

Let us never yield to the temptation of using material, 
financial or political influence to attract people into the 
Church. Most of the recruits made by such methods are 
a weakness rather than a strength. If your aim is to 
attract, retain or compel the people to join your sect by 
means of the social and material advantages you offer 
them, you are wasting your time and your money; bitter 
disappointments are awaiting you. Care for physical, 
material and social well-being, without exacting profession 
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of Christianity and without any pressure on those who 
benefit by your philanthropic work, and, if you are patient 
with the patience of God, you will gather abundant crops. 
The condition is to make clear the Christian inspiration of 
the enterprise, and to have it under the management of 
men of true Christian character; but the mission and the 
Church as such ought to remain as much as possible in the 
background. The financing ought to be independent from 
the evangelistic funds, and can be raised from different 
sources, and, as soon as feasible, by a system of self-support 
and commercial benefit. 

We can follow the interesting example of our Roman 
Catholic friends, and we shall be able to imitate their efforts 
if only we have as much faith in the Gospel as they have 
in their own Church, and if we emulate their spirit of self- 
effacing discipline and of disinterested devotion to simple 
duty, each being content with filling at his best the modest 
function in keeping with his own capacities, all working for 
the same splendid aim and for the glory of God. We can 
imitate: we could even improve the methods by instilling 


into them the habits of personal initiative, of intelligent 
progressiveness, of alert open-mindedness that we are 
endeavouring to teach those who come under the influence 
of our missions. 


Henri ANET 








FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


By GEORGES BOIS 


RENCH Indo-China is one of the most interesting 
regions of the Far East. It is, as its name indicates, 
in close contact with both Indian and Chinese civilizations, 
which meet and mingle on its soil. It has also gathered 
within itself a number of weaker tribes driven south in the 
course of history. There is only space here to give a rapid 
sketch of its different territories and diverse peoples, then 
to go on to show what France has done to transform and 
educate these races, and what are the repercussions to 
western influence, and to close with some account of Christian 
missions. 

Indo-China differs from the great countries which bound 
it in not being a unity. It is cut up into compartments. 
It presents, on one hand, thickly populated and busy areas, 
deltas formed by the great rivers. But these favoured 
areas have no close relation with one another, and behind 
this brilliant fagade the interior is relatively isolated, and 
divided still further by hills and rivers. There is nothing 
which can be called an Indo-Chinese race, or civilization, 
or historical development. Each section has developed 
separately, often as the result of outside influences. 

French Indo-China, with an area equal to one-and-a-half 
times that of France and a population of twenty million 
(of whom 83,000 are French), constitutes only one-third of 
the whole Indo-Chinese peninsula. The facade comprises 
the seaboard, consisting of Tongking (delta of the Red River), 
Annam (narrow strip of plain between the sea and the 
mountains) and Cochin-China (delta of the Mekong). All 
these flat regions are inhabited by the same race, the 
Annamese. 
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Tongking has rich rice-growing plains, often threatened 
by floods which are with difficulty controlled by a system 
of dykes. Round this plain is an extensive mountain 
system, little inhabited, rich in minerals and a future great 
industrial centre. 

In Annam French activities are limited by the natural 
configuration of the country and more especially because it 
is under the direct rule of its Emperor. Annam has pre- 
served a certain ancient charm. In the south on the plateaux 
is excellent rubber-growing soil. 

Cochin-China has rich soil and is well-watered, the 
population is not too dense and it is a veritable rice granary. 
In this region, which is a colony not a protectorate, the 
Annamese are more rapidly adopting our civilization. 

The Annamese of these three regions are the descendants 
of tribes of Chinese race, which came south about 800 B.c. 
and settled in Tongking. They are a prolific and an enter- 
prising people who gradually spread over Annam, and then 
by fierce conflict with the Chams and Cambodians penetrated 
as far as Cochin-China and continue to spread towards the 
west by peaceful immigration. The Annamese have been 
continually at war with the Chinese, and united in freeing 
themselves, for long periods at a time, from Chinese suzer- 
ainty. France was led to intervene on account of the state 
of decadence and anarchy of the people in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Rival princes struggled for 
leadership, piracy was rampant. Having helped Gia-long 
to reconstitute his empire, France, scouted by him and 
cheated by his successors, and knowing that the country 
was again falling into disorder, intervened energetically 
and was led by the unintelligent and unfriendly attitude 
of the Annamese to entrench herself more and more securely 
in the land. If the Annamese, in spite of their fine past 
history, have not been able to take a position analogous 
to that of modern Japan, it is due principally to moral 
causes. Theirs was outwardly a well-organized State, but 
in practice it was committed to the corrupt and oppressive 
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direction of the mandarins. A patriarchal and narrow spirit 
dominated the whole of life, stifling individual development, 
and poverty was general. 

To the south-east lies Cambodia, which constitutes the 
wide basin of the Great Lake, a rich plain, thanks to natural 
irrigation. The history of its people, the Khmers, is not 
well known. Angkor dates from the twelfth century only, 
and the introduction of Brahmanism and Buddhism is 
probably less ancient than is believed. Orthodox Buddhism 
is relatively recent. Its introduction marked the decadence 
of Khmer civilization and art, of which mere traces remain. 
The constant enemies of the Cambodians were the energetic 
and warlike Siamese. They also had passages of arms with 
the Annamese. The unhappy country was between two 
fires and a prey to revolts and intrigues, especially at the 
close of the seventeenth century. In so precarious a situa- 
tion Cambodia appealed to France, which established a 
protectorate by the Treaty of 1868. The work of France is 
not yet far advanced, owing to the backward state and the 
lack of energy and resourcefulness of the people. Buddhism 
has developed an admirable moral life, the Cambodian being 
gentle, brotherly and moral, but it explains his passivity. 

Finally, in the west, is Laos, the most extensive and the 
most thinly populated of the territories, having only about 
four inhabitants to the square kilometre. It is the most 
backward territory of the Indo-Chinese union. It has 
undeveloped natural wealth, being isolated and without 
natural communications. The forest is luxuriant, the 
climate poor. The population are frank, facile and hospit- 
able. They are organized in a feudal system, patriarchal 
and agricultural, and are Buddhists. Their Buddhism is 
superficial and formalistic and manages to reconcile itself 
with loose sexual conduct. It has not been able to satisfy 
the people, who have united its orthodox form to animistic 
and nature-worship cults. 

In the mountainous districts live many races whose 
total strength is only a fraction of the population in the 
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plains. There are two main groups forming two absolutely 
distinct social types. The first cultural type comprises in 
general all the people speaking monosyllabic and variotonic 
languages. They have an organization feudal in character, 
the family being patriarchal and religion being an affair of 
the territoria) group. The second cultural type is com- 
pletely primitive ; it has only village groups, religion is a 
matter for the individual or the family, resembling the 
Polynesian religion in its taboos, its clans and animal names. 
Its organization is matriarchal in certain groups. These 
backward people are but little known, and some of them 
have not even yet come under the French Government. 

There are to be found in Indo-China, then, all stages of 
human civilization, from matriarchal communities up to 
the Annamese and Cambodian Empires. To complete the 
list the Chams must be noted, whose language is Malayo- 
Polynesian and whose civilization is Indian. They only 
exist as the remnants of a race formerly powerful over the 
whole territory. They were crushed by the Annamese in 
the seventeenth century and now number about twenty to 
thirty thousand in Annam and a similar number in Cambodia. 

There are, finally, the Chinese, a not very numerous 
community (356,000) but most vigorous and found over the 
whole of Indo-China, especially in the towns. They have 
a genius for business and finance. The Annamese are 
beginning to want to replace them as leaders in commerce, 
but are still far from being able to do so. 

In spite of great diversities in the population the people 
of Indo-China have certain points in common. To begin 
with, the population, except in the most primitive com- 
munities, has a social organization reproducing in essentials 
that of ancient China. The mandarinate is recruited from 
the people. There is no caste; the leader chosen by the 
mandarins has great powers, and as a general rule the 
officials command respect and have an authority not counter- 
balanced by anything except a certain autonomy of the 
communes. This social organization, with little that is 
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either formal or oppressive, has helped the development of 
the people. It has had the merit of maintaining order and 
family morality. 

In their religion these people are chiefly animistic, 
nature-worshippers and extremely superstitious; this is 
true not only of the primitive tribes but of al) the Indo- 
Chinese, whose mentality is entirely permeated with magic, 
fear of spirits and fatalism. This mentality does not seem 
to be changing at all, and will certainly retard their intel- 
lectual and moral development. 

Again, Buddhism is found among them all. This 
religion, deeply rooted in Cambodia, formalistic in Laos, 
still more superficial in Annam, has shown what it has to 
give: it has developed qualities of morality, gentleness, 
sociability, but it is not a strong vital element. 

Finally, the people have shared in common suffering 
from geographical and historical conditions: a harsh 
climate, difficult communications, piracy, perpetual wars. 
These explain to a great extent the depression and lack of 
energy of the people, their fatalism, insensibility and love 
of games of hazard. 

The Annamese are the leading race. Prolific, though of 
meagre appearance, they have vitality and are well adapted 
to the life of the deltas. They are much attached to the 
fundamentals of Confucianism and persuaded of its superi- 
ority. They are fond of jokes, clever and pugnacious. 
They are gradually penetrating Cambodia, and there are 
some Annamese in Laos also, encouraged to immigrate by 
the Colonial Government. Undoubtedly this is the race 
which France could most quickly develop, in spite of certain 
great faults which retard its growth, and the miserable con- 
dition of the peasant population of Tongking. But just 
and harmonious relations must be preserved with the other 
races, and therefore there must be insistence on the moral 
education of the Annamese. 

France has accomplished an imposing task in Indo- 
China: both political and administrative transformations, 
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financial reforms, hospital building, intellectual and scientific 
work, together with developing many miles of railways, 
modern seaports and irrigation on a large scale. There 
are also numerous agricultural, mining and industrial 
concessions. 

The aim of France is to let the Annamese develop along 
their own lines. The King of Cambodia, for example, has 
his former prestige and authority, slavery has been abolished, 
the justiciary reorganized, education organized along the 
lines of the pagoda schools, and many other improvements 
carried out. The people by degrees are taking a new interest 
in life and becoming desirous for progress. But it is in 
Annamese Indo-China where the results of French colonial 
policy may be chiefly seen. The Government has set itself 
to preserve indigenous institutions; there exists at the 
moment a definite movement for reinforcing the authority 
of Annamese officials. A medical service has been organized, 
also land laws and a farmers’ credit system. Annamese 
were admitted to equality in administration in 1926, and 
indigenous assemblies are being given a_ progressively 
important place. 

French education has but a small place, and numbers 
only 8844 primary and secondary pupils. In addition, in 
the lycées of Hanoi and Saigon a large proportion of 
Annamese, with some Laos and Cambodians, study along- 
side the French. Indigenous education is of four kinds: 
primary, second grade, vocational and higher, and can only 
be adopted gradually in a land of such diversities. 

Many difficult and delicate problems have had to be 
faced in primary education. In Cambodia the recon- 
stituted pagoda schools have been used; in Tongking use 
has been made of the communal school; in Annam the 
communes have been made to subsidize the schools; in 
Cochin-China responsibility for education is only beginning 
to be realized. A wise system has been adopted in regard 
to the question of language: three years of vernacular 
education lead up to the ‘certificat d'études élémentaires 
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indigénes’ ; then three more years lead to the ‘ certificat 
@ études primaires franco-indigénes.’ Here teaching is given 
in French, indispensable for its technicalities and other 
features not existing in the vernacular. The elements of 
a local culture are not neglected, the Chinese characters or 
Pali being studied. To provide teaching personnel, normal 
schools have been founded and textbooks written and 
circulated widely at a low price. All the schools are 
inspected by French experts. 

Second-grade education is based on Far Eastern culture. 
It is recruited democratically by examination and leads to 
a final diploma equivalent to a bachelor’s degree. 

Vocational education has up till now been insufficient 
and is in need of reorganizing. 

As to higher education, the university is already eleven 
years. old. It started as a collection of technical schools 
whose object was to furnish clerks for the administration. 
Now two schools are on the way to becoming faculties, those 
of law (300 students) and of medicine (564). The university 
has fine buildings with six laboratories, and a library is 
being constructed. 

What repercussions has this western influence on the 
Indo-Chinese ? Mention is made here only of the Annamese, 
among whom the writer has lived for seven years. They 
are increasingly coming to understand our methods, and 
their lives are enriched by contact with France. But a 
certain uneasiness exists. There need not be unnecessary 
alarm at minor troubles due to members of secret nationalist 
and communist societies, carried on entirely by foreigners. 
The population as a whole is peaceful and only asks to be 
allowed to live and prosper in peace and order. Neverthe- 
less, the evolution of Indo-China does not progress as 
smoothly as one would like, and the situation is not without 
difficulties and dangers. 

With regard to moral questions, the old social discipline 


1 This article was written before the recent outbreak of trouble in French Indo- 
China.—Eb. 
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has been shaken. Among the young educated men some 
hold the most radical opinions, others withdraw into a vague 
melancholy, or give themselves up to gross pleasures and 
to gambling. Paternal authority no longer exists in some 
families. Emancipation of women being but little advanced, 
the girls, happily, are less open to evil influences, but difficult 
questions are beginning to arise in this connexion. 

Great changes are in progress in social life. Economic 
development breaks up the traditional hierarchy of the four 
social classes (letters, agriculture, labour, commerce). New 
classes are being evolved, a new bourgeoisie is appearing, 
individualistic, desirous of possessions and of enjoyment. 
With this goes a new standard of behaviour, not always 
high, being passed on from the cities to the country which 
it demoralizes. 

With regard to political life, the educated Annamese are 
dissatisfied with the place given them in the direction of 
their country’s affairs. They say that they feel foreigners 
in their own land. On the other hand, the French complain 
of the Annamese lack of morality, energy, willingness to 
co-operate and public spirit. These things need to be con- 
sidered. The writer is convinced that the French Govern- 
ment knows how to guide development in Indo-China. It 
is endeavouring to make a synthesis of the highest traditions 
of both East and West. Various societies exist for the 
mental and moral uplift of the Annamese, but much still 
remains to be done. 

Christian missions turned their eyes towards Indo-China 
long ago. The Portuguese came first, in the sixteenth 
century, then the Spanish and French Jesuits in the seven- 
teenth century. They preached widely, founded schools 
and created a subordinate Annamese clergy. They worked 
chiefly among the Annamese. Much might be written of 
bravery under persecution on the part of the Annamese and 
of the deep devotion of the missionaries. The great hind- 
rances have been Buddhism and the primitive, nomadic 
condition of the timid mountain people. Roman Catholicism 
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does not seem to be progressing quickly at the moment. 
While expressing admiration for their great work, we owe 
it to truth to say frankly that their missions have not had 
that transforming influence that one would have expected 
of them. 

Protestantism has been represented in Indo-China for 
some twenty years by the Alliance Mission, which had some 
difficulty in starting work there. It sought to find a place 
in a French colony, where Roman Catholicism was strongly 
entrenched, where Protestants had never been seen, and 
it was of a foreign nationality. The Paris Missionary 
Society obtained permission for the American society to 
enter. By means of perseverance, thanks to the devotion 
of the missionaries, the mission established itself and has 
succeeded, especially since the war, in gathering together 
an interesting group of converts. At the close of 1928 
there were 48 missionaries, 989 converts had been baptized 
during the year, there were 4865 active church members, 
11 native pastors, 31 evangelists, 1800 pupils in Sunday 
schools, 10 autonomous Annamese churches and 18 districts 
occupied by missions. The literary activity of the mission 
is marked, a good missionary base has been established in 
Cambodia and beginnings made to reach Laos and other 
parts. 

The Alliance Mission is doing a good work with, on 
the whole, solid results, the proof being that there are 
beginning to be good native pastors and churches with an 
independent life; but the mission’s methods are not perhaps 
sufficiently adapted to the country. The Annamese, Cam- 
bodians and Laos have excellent elements in their traditions 
which should not be despised or ignored. Missions have to 
face a delicate task which demands profound knowledge of 
the people and their civilization, as well as a Christian 
breadth of view, which, while insisting on the one essential— 
Christ the Saviour—does not impose a rigid form of belief 
and conceptions which are essentially western. The Alliance 
Mission has hardly touched the educated section of the popu- 
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lation. It undertakes neither education, medical work nor 


7e social service ; it devotes itself wholly to evangelization. 
d There is room, then, for further Protestant work which 
d will introduce new methods. After the war a few French, 
sad that Protestant France had never been able to work 
or in Indo-China, decided to undertake a mission of investiga- 
e tion, believing that after a few years of evangelization and 
re enquiry they would be able to pass on to the Paris Mis- 
y sionary Society a work full of promise. The missionary 
d M. Soulier started the work of evangelization, accompanied 
'y by an Annamese evangelist converted in France during the 
0 war, while M. Monet at the same time started organizing a 
n club for students at Hanoi; this was at the end of 1921. 
1s Unhappily, in spite of real encouragement, the work taken 
T up could not be carried on, it was too costly a field. The 
8 writer went out in 1928, but soon afterwards a work which 
d was admirable but which was without sufficient financial 
3, resources had to be closed. 
y This missionary episode, so quickly brought to a close, 
is was not without valuable educative results. It showed 
n that the Annamese soul is not impervious to the Christian 
n message. M. Monet had good results in his club. He 
oT managed to gather together some hundreds of young men, 
who developed a fine spirit of comradeship and were con- 
n fiding and frank, in contradistinction to what he had found 
e on his arrival: youth defiant, divided, incapable of dis- 
n interested action. By his departure this youth group lost 
Ss and cannot replace a wise and indispensable guide. The 
\- directly religious work of M. Soulier, and that attempted at 
8 Hanoi, provided most encouraging experience. At Hanoi 
0 we had audiences interested in the life of Christ and in 
of Christian moral ideals. Our services were followed by 
n informal discussions on Christianity, and on such subjects 
— as ancestor-worship and the love of God. The evangelist had 
of interviews with many who came to seek us out. Among 
re the students the work was most interesting. One, a con- 


vinced Confucian, but a believer in God, saw in Christianity 
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the force which would give power to live out the beautiful 
moral principles of Confucianism. Some were on the point 
of conversion—and it all had to be given up. 

The main points in the call of Indo-China for missionary 
work are the following: In the first place, Christianity, 
especially Protestantism, should take steps in Indo-China 
at this critical period which can be taken by nothing else. 
It is the only moral force capable of regenerating all there 
is of good in the traditions of the people, and of creating 
personal and essential good qualities, as well as an active 
spirit of brotherhood, which is so pitifully lacking at present. 

Secondly, missionary work is all the more necessary 
because before missions came religion was only to be found 
in debased forms, if one excepts a relatively active Buddhism 
in Cambodia. Everywhere there was animism and what it 
implies. But the Natives have a precious fund of moral 
precept learned from Confucianism, which will help us in 
propagating Christianity if it is taken to them in time, before 
the agnosticism of the literati is transformed into materialistic 
scepticism and has contaminated the masses. 

Again, missions ought to be the most useful link between 
races, creators of confidence and of human brotherhood. 
Who dare say that this task is not essential in our days ? 

And finally, as the Roman Catholic Church and the 
Alliance Mission heard and answered this call, so French 
Protestantism, in spite of all the obstacles, should also 
respond freely. It has a distinct sphere marked out for it 
in Indo-China. The Colonial Government itself desires it. 
At this critical period when Indo-China is seeking a new way, 
a French mission, completing France’s task on the spiritual 
side, could do a fine piece of work. 

Indo-China presents great attractions to the admini- 
strator, the business man, the educationist; how much 
greater an attraction, then, should be the call that sounds 
from this land in every Christian heart. 


G. Bois 
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THE BUDDHISM OF TIBET 
By WALTER ASBOE 


IBET. How little does the name of that practically 
unexplored and jealously guarded country convey 
to the average European. To the scientist it calls up a 
picture of the most extensive and highest plateau in the 
world, lying at an altitude of more than 12,000 feet above 
sea-level, while from the great watershed of the Himalayas 
descend the large rivers of the Panjab which water the plains 
of Northern India. 

In the shelter of these, the loftiest mountains in the 
world, lives a hardy race of Tibetans of Mongolian origin, 
who embrace a grossly degraded form of Buddhism com- 
monly known as Lamaism. The earliest religion practised 
in Tibet was the ‘ Bon ’ religion, concerning which imperfect 
accounts exist; so much, however, is certain, that sorcery 
was its principal feature. Thus, until the beginning of the 
seventh century Tibet was in barbaric darkness. Between 
A.D. 689 and 641 a Tibetan king, Srong Tsan Gampo, married 
two wives, who, being Buddhists, appear to have influenced 
their young husband to embrace Buddhism. This king, in 
the ardour of his new-found faith, lost no time in sending to 
India to collect Buddhist literature. After staying several 
years in the latter country, the king’s agent returned to 
Tibet with a large collection of books ; and having formed the 
Tibetan alphabet, he reduced the language to writing, com- 
posing a grammar for this purpose. The Buddhist scriptures 
were then translated from the Sanskrit into the language of 
the country, with the result that a vast literature, consisting 
of Buddha’s teaching and many accretions in the way of 
legend and folk-lore, is found in Tibet. 
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The Tibetan books (so-called) are, strictly speaking, only 
xylographs, being printed from roughly carved wood blocks, 
Strips of paper, loose leaved and held together by wooden 
boards of equal size at the top and bottom, constitute a 
Tibetan volume. It will thus be seen that these books are 
bulky and cumbersome ; it is estimated that to carry the 
Tibetan Bible a caravan of twelve yaks would be necessary, 
Books abound in Tibet, and for the most part are religious, 
Much of the literature, however, is a monotonous repetition 
of words and antiquated nonsense, though the lamas take 
pride in the knowledge that they only can have access to the 
vast array of literature at their disposal. This feeling of 
intellectual superiority contributes largely to the arrogance 
of the priests, who know that their scriptures are a sealed 
book to the illiterate laity. 

Lamaism is a term given by Europeans to the religion 
of Tibet, though the Buddhists themselves speak of it as 
* Bod-Chos ’ (the religion of the Tibetans). It was founded 
by Padma Sambhava in a.p. 747. This Buddhist philo- 
sopher is said to have pursued his studies et the great college 
of Nalanda, the Oxford of Buddhist India. From thence he 
went to Tibet and expelled a great many of the evil spirits 
which struck terror into the hearts of the Tibetans. His 
feats of sorcery and magic established his reputation as a 
wonder worker, and enabled him to institute the religion of 
Lamaism. He was of course canonized, and is held in the 
highest respect by Tibetans; indeed, in some parts of the 
country he receives even more divine honours than Buddha 
himself. 

Lamaism incorporated within itself much of the beliefs 
and practices of the ancient Bon religion, so that in course of 
time the religion of Tibet became systematized. Monastic 
institutions conducted on lines analogous to those of the 
medieval age in Europe are to be found everywhere. A 
great many sects sprang up, the most important and in- 
fluential being the Red and the Yellow sects, a brief account 
of which will not be out of place. 
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The r’Ning-ma-pa (‘old school’) or Red-cap sect of 
lamas belongs to the unreformed section of the Buddhist 
hierarchy. Its doctrines and practices are more nearly akin 
to the Bon or pre-Buddhistic beliefs and ritual. Celibacy 
and abstinence are rarely observed. Many of its priests, 
moreover, combine the ordinary callings of life, such as 
farming and trading, with the more serious occupations 
of village priests. 

The Gelugpa (‘ virtuous ones’) or Yellow-cap sect rose 
in revolt under Tsong Kapa against the gross demonology 
which had corrupted Lamaism. This reformed sect main- 
tains a higher standard of discipline and morality than that 
of the Red-cap sect, for the Gelugpa must take the vows of 
celibacy and abstinence, thus living a life less trammelled 
by secular intercourse with his fellows. The great majority 
of the lamas belong to the Yellow-cap sect and live in 
monasteries where the discipline is strict and the daily 
routine a monotonous round of fasting, liturgical services 
and ritualistic observances. 

Tibet is a priest-ridden country, the proportion of priests 
to people being about one in seven. Everywhere one may 
see the red-robed lama with his shaven head mingling freely 
with the people. He is always treated with outward respect 
and often with superstitious awe, for he represents a religion 
which has for centuries stood for the best the Tibetans in 
their backward state of moral and spiritual development 
have known. The hierarchical system has ever been one of 
tyrannous oppression, in which fear of the tortures of hell 
and the inculcation of superstitious ideas have been assidu- 
ously fostered. The relegation of religion to the priesthood 
has contributed in ever-increasing degree to the prestige 
of the priests, and the Buddhist hierarchy is by no means 
slow in using its power to browbeat and tyrannize over the 
illiterate laity. Many of the monasteries possess granaries 
containing large quantities of wheat and barley which are 
supplied to the people at extortionate rates of interest. 
The result is that the bulk of the population is in perpetual 
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debt to the monasteries, thus restricting individual inde- 
pendence and private initiative. 

Each Tibetan family endeavours to’ provide a lama for 
the church. In accordance with the law of entail which 
operates in some parts of western Tibet, the eldest son of the 
family is placed in a better position than his own father ; and 
to all intents and purposes becomes the head of the family. 
As soon as the eldest son marries he enters upon the family 
estate, a small portion being retained for the parents, who 
live in a small apartment specially set apart for them. A 
small plot of land is also reserved for the unmarried daughters, 
and when the parents die or the daughters marry the land 
becomes the sole property of the eldest son. It frequently 
happens that one or more of the younger male members of 
the family, finding agricultural enterprise uncongenial where 
there is no hope of acquiring land in their own right, take 
holy orders and devote themselves to religious duties. 

As in the Middle Ages in Europe, so in Tibet at the 
present day the monasteries are the seats of learning, and 
there is ample evidence that the lamas jealously guard the 
deposit of knowledge contained within the precincts of these 
establishments. Popular education is unknown, though 
now and again a layman does take a course of private tuition 
in reading and writing. Thus the people remain totally 
ignorant and wholly deprived of any facilities for gaining 
the knowledge which is accessible to the priesthood. 

There is perhaps no country in the world where prayer is 
reduced to so mechanical form as in Tibet. I have never 
heard a Tibetan Buddhist pray, in the way we understand 
the word—pouring out the heart in earnest supplication and 
confession to God. He knows of no divine Being as the 
Creator and Sustainer of the universe, nor of One to whom 
he may express his longings, hopes and fears. He does, 
however, make pious ejaculations, these being the nearest 
approach to real prayer as we know it. Invocation of 
guardian deities is the daily practice of the lamas, though 
this form of prayer is of a primitive order—the effort to 
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induce the god to conform to the will of man. There are 
several devices for facilitating the act of so-called prayer. 
The first and most popular is that of the well-known prayer 
wheel, containing a long roll of paper on which is inscribed 
many times the mystic formula O mani padmi hum. By the 
mechanical device of causing the wheel to revolve, thousands 
of prayers are credited to the operator, who thereby gains 
a vast accumulation of merit for a future existence. There 
is a still more ingenious device which we may call the 
‘ spinning barrel,’ filled with paper on which choice prayers 
are inscribed. At the base of the barrel a wood propeller 
is fixed, upon which a strong jet of water is directed—usually 
from a watercourse. Thus the spinning barrel performs the 
prayers of the entire village day and night. Prayer flags 
are also used, and may be seen fluttering in the breeze for 
the benefit of the Tibetan too indolent to pray for himself. 
Everywhere ‘ prayer walls’ of all sizes are to be found. 
On the tops of these walls are hundreds of stones about the 
size of one’s hand, on each of which the mystic formula 
already mentioned is chiselled. By virtue of walking past 
or round the prayer wall (keeping it on one’s right hand) all 
these prayers are accounted as said to the benefit of the 
one who so walks. Merit by means of mechanical prayer 
can also be gained by proxy. A wealthy man will some- 
times employ a poor one to turn a colossal prayer drum six 
feet high by three feet in diameter. At each complete 
revolution a bell rings, to enable the devotee to ascertain the 
number of revolutions. This type of prayer drum is usually 
to be found in the local monasteries. The Tibetan has still 
to learn that there is One to whom he may express his hopes 
and fears, his longings and aspirations after better things. 
He still lacks the knowledge that prayer in the true sense is 
not merely a spasmodic cry for help, or a means of inducing 
God to do something for him. Prayer is communion and 
fellowship with God, a putting of one’s will into line with the 
divine will. When this conception of prayer captures the 
imagination of the Tibetan, he will readily throw away his 
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prayer wheels, and scrap his spinning barrels, prayer flags 
and prayer walls, and address himself in prayer to the 
Almighty Father of all, who is ever ready to listen to the 
supplications of the humble and contrite spirit. 

In Tibet the attainment of a vast accumulation of merit 
is the chief incentive to good works, so that right doing is 
not so much the outcome of the desire to do good for its 
own sake, as a mercenary motive for gaining bliss in a future 
life. In the quest for salvation there are many who will 
cheerfully endure great personal hardship and inconvenience, 
which would test the fortitude of a great number of those 
who claim to be infinitely more enlightened than the 
Buddhist of Tibet. 

There is none so poor but fits up a little shrine or corner 
with an inscription or small idol before which he every day 
burns incense. It must be confessed, however, that the 
majority of the people view their images in no other light 
than as a child its doll which custom has taught them always 
to have near at hand. The poorest peasant, too, will spend 
the little money he possesses in a long and wearisome pil- 
grimage to a distant shrine. When his scanty supply of 
food is exhausted he relies on the charity of the people 
through whose villages he happens to be passing for such 
sustenance as he requires. His wants are simple: a handful 
of barley flour and, if he is fortunate enough to get it, a cup 
of buttermilk or tea will sustain him until he can ask alms at 
the next village ; and so on, until he has traversed a distance 
of say two hundred miles to visit and pay homage to the 
Enlightened One or one of the saints. Others with more 
zeal than wisdom periodically perform the ‘ prostration 
ceremony.’ The devotee moves in the direction of the hands 
of a watch, measuring the distance round the sacred spot 
with the length of his body. Folding his hands over his 
forehead, he sinks down on his knees, stretches himself full 
length on the ground, extends both arms forward, scratches 
a mark on the soil, rises, steps up to the mark and falls down 
again on his knees, repeating this process a great many times. 
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The practice of solitary confinement, for purposes of 
meditation, for a month or more is common, but there are 
instances of ascetics who allow themselves to be immured 
for years, sometimes indeed for life, in a mountain cave. 
Periodically pious pilgrims renew the scanty supply of oil, 
water, tea and flour, placing these in a niche in the wall. 
The ascetic utters not a word of thanks, for he has bound 
himself with a vow of silence. All these devices for gaining 
merit undoubtedly call for courage, not to speak of con- 
siderable physical effort. One cannot therefore but feel 
that behind all this voluntary penance there must be some 
compelling force for good or ill. 

Following their religion, the Tibetans scarcely ever 
persecute. They are tolerant towards other creeds though 
adhering firmly to their own. They do not seek to make 
converts, and treat the unbeliever with good-natured pity. 
This tolerance towards other religions is, in reality, the out- 
come of that apathy to religion so characteristic of Tibetan 
laymen. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at if they 
remain uninfluenced by the Gospel message. One is often 
struck with the commendable patience and respect shown by 
a Tibetan audience, though this may be partly due to their 
innate courtesy and deference to the European. The 
Tibetan feels no urge to defend his religion, nor does he feel 
any impulse to propagate the faith he nominally embraces. 

The spell of Buddhism in Tibet is being broken, and as 
one watches the tumbling ruins of its numerous chortens 
(cenotaphs of departed saints) and prayer walls, it is im- 
possible not to interpret the handwriting on the wall of the 
system of Buddha to be, ‘ God hath numbered thy kingdom, 
and finished it. Thou art weighed in the balances, and art 
found wanting.’ 

It is now well over seventy years since the Moravian 
mission was established in western Tibet. What have been 
the results of missionary enterprise covering this long 
period ? From the material point of view, the influence 
of the mission has led to increased activity in agricultural 
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enterprise, thus raising the people from a state of utter 
poverty to comparative prosperity. Medical work and 
education until recent years were carried on by the mission. 
The Government, however, has to a large extent assumed 
this responsibility, thus affording greater opportunities for 
missionaries to evangelize the people secluded in remote 
districts. The houses of the people are better built and lit 
than was the case in former times, and the Tibetans within 
the reach of Christian influence are beginning to realize 
the benefits of glass window-panes and sanitary cleanliness. 
A monthly newspaper in the language of the country is 
published, with a view to disseminating Christian truth and 
educating the people. The spread of Christianity, however, 
has been very slow; indeed, it cannot be anything but 
slow amongst a people completely apathetic to religion, who 
relegate to their lamas all matters appertaining to religion. 

A few years ago the Christian native ministry was 
definitely inaugurated. For many years the missionaries 
had been steadily preparing the indigenous Church for 
future self-government, and on this occasion two Tibetan 
ministers were ordained to serve the Church of Christ in 
their own country. A band of half a dozen Tibetan Christian 
evangelists is daily engaged in the task of making Christ 
known to their countrymen, and they are doing good work. 
At present the Church is numerically and financially weak, 
and it will be many years before she will be self-supporting. 
The Church has acquired land on which the Christians work, 
and this tends to make them more self-reliant and inde- 
pendent. Moreover, there are to be found in the small 
Christian communities scattered here and there in western 
Tibet men whose social standing and intellectual attainments 
place them in a favourable relation to their educated non- 
Christian neighbours. 

Judged by the number of converts to Christianity in 
Tibet, it would seem that the work was most discouraging, 
but let us not fall into the error of gauging the results of 
missionary enterprise only by the paucity of converts. 
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What does indeed matter is the influence of Christian 
missions in undermining superstition and ignorance which 
hold so many people in tyrannous bondage. The first and 
most important work of the missionary is not the gathering 
of converts—important as this is—but to live Christ. We 
do want to give Tibet the life and teaching of Christ, and 
to live Him before them. 

Tibet must and will be won for Christ by Tibetans wholly 
devoted and loyal to their Master, Christ, and earnest in 
leading their countrymen to the feet of the Saviour. We 
missionaries are foreigners with foreign ways of expressing 
ourselves, but the Tibetan consecrated to the task of preach- 
ing the Gospel is eminently fitted so to employ his talents. 

The Kingdom of God is, in this country on the roof of 
the world, far from being a dream or an unattainable aim ; 
on the contrary it is a reality, one which will ultimately 
bring about the downfall of the corrupt and chaotic religion 
of Lamaism under the sway of which so many thousands of 
Tibetans still live. 
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INDIA IN THE FUTURE 


Dawn In INp1a: British Purpose and Indian Aspiration. By Sir Francis 
YounGuHusBanD, K.C.S.I. London: Murray. 10s. 6d. 1980. 

CoNTEMPORARY THouGRT oF INDIA. By A. C. UNDERWOOD. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 5s. 1980. 

INDIA LOOKS TO HER Future. By Oscar M. Buck. Map. New York: 
Friendship Press. 60 cents and $1. 1980. 


FTER the appearance of the Simon Commission Report and 

as the Round Table Conference was about to meet in London, 

Sir Francis Younghusband’s book appeared. It was written with 

the open purpose of bringing to bear on the immediate problems 

before the Round Table Conference the author’s rich experience of 

India, his understanding friendship for her people and his con- 
structive suggestions for the future. 

In his first chapter he has succeeded to a remarkable degree in 
bringing his readers into the atmosphere of his own deep attachment 
to India. Childhood memories, family connexions and his own life 
service together bind him to India with the strongest bonds. It is 
from this background that he appeals for an attitude of ‘ manly 
comradeship’ between India and England, an attitude which, he 
believes, may persist even if the present political connexion should 
cease. After reviewing the history of the demand for self-govern- 
ment and of the accompanying conception of nationhood, the author 
gives a survey of the development of the British connexion, from the 
earliest days, when the East India Company desired only to trade 
and not to rule, through the period during which the British became 
the paramount power and on into the present period during which 
Indians have been granted, by successive stages, increasing control 
of their own government. This survey, while fresh and lucid in its 
treatment, is the least satisfactory part of the book. It puts every- 
thing in rather too favourable a light. Even in a brief account there 
was room for some frank admissions of mistakes and wrongs. One 
wishes, for instance, that Sir Francis had given recognition to the 


fact that the economic and fiscal policies of Great Britain have 
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sometimes borne heavily on India. He is right, however, in pointing 
out the manifold economic benefits to India of the British connexion. 

Sir Francis next offers two criticisms of the Simon Commission 
Report. It fails to show ‘ how the new Federal Assembly may be 
gradually led to take over the responsibility of government,’ and 
does not make constructive suggestions for early Indian control of 
the army, without which a self-governing India cannot fully function. 
The author looks to the Round Table Conference to find a corrective 
for the first of these defects. He himself offers, from his own and his 
father’s experience, a constructive and valuable suggestion designed 
to meet the second, his conclusion being that ‘ if the mighty force of 
Indian national spirit can be harnessed and then focussed on the 
creation of an Indian national army the objective may be gained in a 
surprisingly short time.’ 

The other constructive suggestion is described under the title : 
‘The Crucial Question.’ He says: 

I became more and more convinced that the one thing necessary at 
this present moment was to assure the Indian people that, when they had 
eventually attained that responsible self-government which we have 
declared to be the goal of our policy, we would also leave them the responsi- 
bility of deciding for themselves whether they would remain within the 
Empire or part from it. 


The right to decide this question has been demanded by the 
nationalists. Sir Francis strongly advocates its immediate 
recognition. 

The last third of the book is devoted to a presentation of ‘ the 
subtler springs of all this activity’ in the religious life and the 
religious awakening of India. He describes sympathetically several 
great religious movements and four of the best-known spiritual 
leaders of modern India. Even in the case of Mahatma Gandhi, 
whom he severely criticizes, he enumerates ‘immense and _ per- 
manent benefits’ that ‘far outweigh the temporary harm he has 
done.’ 

This brings the author to his vision of the ultimate destiny of 
the great world movement in which England and India are engaged. 
In his introduction he had paid tribute to the work of the mission- 
aries, which he says is ‘ vastly more important than our political 
work in India.’ In the concluding chapter he affirms that ‘the 
Kingdom of God is the ideal and the will of God is the motive power 
of the whole world-wide movement in which England and India 
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and all nations and men find themselves involved.’ The aim is a 
* Christ-like India.’ 

Contemporary Thought of India covers much of the same ground 
as the last two-thirds of Dawn in India, but from a more detached 
and scholarly point of view. Its primary interest is in the pre- 
sentation of recent Indian developments of thought. It is divided 
into three sections: on political, social and religious thought. The 
author gives many carefully selected quotations and has at command 
a well-stored supply of accurate information. We disagree with two 
statements in the introduction. Dr Underwood says, ‘ Wherever 
the ancient religion or art organizes itself to resist western influences, 
we have Indian nationalism.’ We regard Indian nationalism as a 
richer and more inclusive term than this implies. Again, ‘ Contact 
with the West has produced three simultaneous revolutions— 
political, industrial and intellectual—and signs are not wanting 
that a religious revolution will follow.’ We believe that the religious 
revolution is already at least as far advanced as the industrial, and 
that a social revolution is not far behind. 

While the first two sections of the book are good presentations 
of their subject, it is in the third that the author is most at home. 
His discriminating presentation of the progress of general Hindu 
thought, and of the varying elements, new and old, t hat go to make 
up the religious positions of Rabindranath Tagore, Mahatma Gandhi 
and Professor S. Radhakrishnan are illuminating and valuable. 

He quotes with approval the statement that in Tagore we get ‘a 
glimpse of what the Christianity of India will be like, and we see 
that it will be better than the Christianity which came to it.’ Like 
Sir Francis he is not as fair to Mahatma Gandhi’s ideas as to those 
of Tagore, apparently seeing nothing but error in his doctrine of 
simplicity and hand labour symbolized by the spinning wheel. He 
gives no recognition to the remarkable degree to which Gandhi's 
doctrine of passive resistance has dominated his followers in the 
present nationalist campaign, though presenting effectively other 
positive elements in his teaching. In the case of Professor Radha- 
krishnan’s thought, as in that of Tagore and Gandhi, the author 
seeks to discriminate between the elements that may rightly be 
called Hindu and those that seem to have come from Christianity. 
In the case of all three he finds that the influence of the teaching and 
religion of Jesus is profound. 

The final chapter deals with the current thought of the Indian 
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Christian Church. He rightly criticizes it as being ‘too European 
and too little Indian.’ He briefly describes several attempts of 
professing Christians to express their religion in Indian forms, though 
doing less than justice to some of them, or to the extent to which 
Indian Christianity, as a whole, is clothing itself in Indian forms of 
worship and of thought. The book ends appropriately with a 
brief but valuable summary of the author’s own prediction of the 
lines of thought along which Indian Christianity is likely to correct 
and supplement western Christianity. 

When we take up India looks to her Future we find ourselves 
once more in the spirit of intimate sympathy created by the author’s 
birth in India and spontaneous love of its life and people. Here a 
scholarly knowledge of Indian religious thought forms a background 
rather than a characteristic of the book. The author’s aim is clearly 
to put us into the atmosphere of the India of to-day. His style is 
full of imagery, and for this reason well suited to convey impressions 
of a land whose thought is largely dominated by poetic conceptions. 
Since this book is designed for the use of study groups, there are 
certain facts of India’s history, population and present attitude that 
it was bound to contain. It states for the most part, in a detached 
way, the facts of the political situation, giving various opinions but 
offering no conclusion of its own, except the much neglected truth 
that moral character, such as the ethics and example of Jesus can 
develop, must underlie any permanent solution of India’s political 
problem. 

On the subject of education the author gives a striking quota- 
tion from a Hindu who enumerated four great contributions that 
Christian schools can make to India: freedom to experiment, 
ability to meet the needs of girls, education of the outcaste, and the 
gift of the teachings of Jesus. 

The presentation of the rural and industrial problems, of the 
divisions between Moslem and Hindu, caste and caste, caste and 
outeaste, are easy and conversational in tone but fair and helpful. 
This comment applies in the main to the chapter on India’s modern 
religious achievement, although it does not seem to us that the 
author is wholly fair to one of the most striking of these, the Rama- 
krishna Mission. We are inclined to think that the influence of the 
followers of Ramakrishna is more markedly on the side of uniting 
* God-realization ’ and social service than the book would suggest. 

From his background of childhood knowledge the author gives 
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us an illuminating picture of the evils and beauties of Indian family 
life, but neither here nor elsewhere does he give any adequate pre- 
sentation of the Woman’s Movement which already has a record of 
substantial accomplishment and is big with promise for the future. 

We heartily agree with the author’s judgment in regard to the 
appeal of western culture to most Indian nationalists. In spite of 
Mahatma Gandhi’s attitude, it is true that ‘the new India at heart 
longs to be a part of the larger world.’ The author’s analysis of 
those elements in the life and teaching of Jesus which are making 
the deepest appeal to India, and those elements that India has not 
yet appreciated, is a real contribution to missionary thought. In 
his concluding pages he gives a quick glance at the various means 
whereby Jesus is coming into the life of India, and suggests by a few 
phrases the value and limitation of each. It is a suggestive sum- 
mary with much of truth packed into it. 


ALDEN H. CLARK 
Boston 





INDIAN VILLAGE SCHOOLS: 


New Scuoots ror Youne Inpia. By W. J. McKee. Foreword by 
W. H. Kuvparricx, Ph.D. Illustrated. Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina: University of North Carolina Press. $4.50. London: 
Oxford University Press. 21s. 1930. 


HIS book will be a stimulating guide to all who are trying 
through schools and other agencies to raise the level of 
village life in India. But it is to be hoped and expected that it will 
attract a far wider audience than this. It appeals to all who are 
faced with the problems arising from the impact of western life on 
ancient and highly developed forms of civilization, as well as to those 
who are concerned with the elevation of primitive and depressed 
races. And educationists of every grade and kind will have much 
to learn from this record of the successful application of sound educa- 
tional principles in a field of education which has been systematically 
surveyed and studied. 

Mr McKee’s success at Moga in the Punjab, to which I would 
testify here if the evidence of far more authoritative witnesses were 
not already widely known, was due not only to his assimilation of 
fundamental principles during his training course at Columbia 
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University and at Hampton, but also to his patient and inspired 
study of the soil in which he was to plant his seed in India. His 
book is not merely a record of what has been done. It shows what 
still remains to be done and can be done, and it affords an admirable 
example of the local research, and analysis of its results, that must 
precede and accompany experimental work. 

It is to be hoped that the size and weight of the book will not 
have a deterrent effect. Readers whose time is limited, and who 
are already familiar with the history of education in India and with 
the general principles of education, will probably regret the number 
of pages given at the beginning and end of the book to these subjects. 
To those who are not familiar with them a reference to authoritative 
works on the subject would perhaps have sufficed. We should have 
welcomed also some relief from the tone of strenuous ‘ uplift’ which 
pervades the book, more reference, for instance, to the lighter side 
of Indian village life, where humour is by no means absent, though 
laughter and tears go here, as elsewhere, close together. Having 
said this we can proceed with unalloyed admiration and gratitude to 
explore the rich veins of gold which the writer has revealed to us. 

Professor Kilpatrick in a valuable preface emphasizes three 
important lessons to be learned from the book. It shows the value 
of the ‘ project’ as an educational instrument. By this is meant 
the establishment of a scheme of work with a clear purpose, such as 
will excite the interest of the individual pupil and secure his co- 
operation in work for the community. Thus life and learning, 
individual expression and corporate growth, are closely knit together. 
Secondly, it puts ‘ vocational training’ in its proper place. It is not 
a question of the mere attainment of skill, superimposed on or, worse 
still, substituted for ‘general education.’ All educational effort 
should be unified by the idea of full development of the individual 
in such a way as to make him a full and active member of a com- 
munity. Thirdly, the neglect of culture is made impossible; culture, 
regarded as that which gives life and colour to every vocation, and 
which relates the humblest worker to a larger world, must emerge 
from all schemes of education. 

Life at Moga, as displayed minutely but with no superfluous 
detail in this book, and as described by impartial visitors, is con- 
vincing evidence that these three great principles can be applied in 
the training of those who are to return to their villages with life, 
light, and love, in their hearts and minds and bodies. No figures can 
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illustrate the motive energy of this ‘ power station.’ But we may 
note that out of 98 students trained in the last four years 88 are now 
giving proof of their goodwill and ability in villages, periodically 
stimulated by the visits of Moga supervisors. The testimony of 
these supervisors is confirmed by the report of an independent 
Commission. 

Passing from achievement to the task that still confronts India, 
Mr McKee analyses the factors of village life, social, economic and 
religious, to which the school curriculum, if it is to be effective, must 
be adapted. Though much of his information will be familiar to 
students of Mr Darling’s standard work on the Punjab peasant and 
Mr Brayne’s more lively but stimulating books on the same subject, 
the collation and evaluation of these facts by an expert educationist 
is of the utmost importance. Our author faces facts and does not 
underestimate the difficulty of the problem. But he is quick to 
notice those elements of village life which give hope for the future 
and may be used, by the skilful builder, as solid foundations. Thus, 
for example, he draws attention to the simplicity and low cost of 
the village house, the economical adaptation of furniture to needs, 
the simple and ingenious contrivances for making butter and ghi, the 
zesthetic instinct shown in the household utensils and clothing and 
embroidery. On the social side he refers to the traditions that bind 
the family, the respect for old age, the spirit of hospitality and the 
capacity for endurance and renunciation. 

He is at times betrayed into the obviously superficial and journal- 
istic comparison of the ‘ contemplative and peaceful East’ with a 
western world devoted to ‘ production, wealth and luxury.’ But as 
soon as he ascends to facts he is quick to discern how much there is 
in eastern village life which is at war with the peace that passes all 
understanding, and the extent to which carking poverty restricts the 
thoughts of the villager to essentially material topics. On the 
religious side he discusses with sympathy and moderation the question 
whether a static society can be transformed into a dynamic and 
progressive society without total disintegration, or at least without 
the undermining of the religious sanctions on which its immobility 
depends. 

From this valuable analysis of village life and society we pass to 
consideration of its relations to the larger world. Mr McKee is not 
one of those who talk of ‘ the unchanging East.’ He is well aware 
that the Indian village is not what it was thirty years ago. The 
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world war and Mr Gandhi, together with the economic development 
of India, have brought it into contact with external forces. Its 
problems can no longer be isolated. We have to consider, not so 
much what is ideally best for the village considered as a separate 
entity, as what is practicable for the village as a part of Indian life 
which in its turn is powerfully affected by the outside world. Just 
at the time when educationists are emphasizing the claims of the 
individual to the fullest possible self-expression and development the 
economist is drawing attention to the inevitable spread of mass pro- 
duction, factory work and standardization. We may eventually be 
able to reconcile these claims. But it is idle to overlook the proba- 
bility of conflict. Equally important is it to recognize the possibility 
of spiritual values being ignored in the natural desire for material 
development and political self-expression which is slowly but surely 
spreading from the town to the villages. The educationist has to 
recognize, as it were, a hierarchy of values and to put each, sym- 
pathetically but firmly, in its proper place and in relation to the 
others. 

This is not the place for criticism of the conclusions regarding 
school curricula and aims drawn by Mr McKee from his analysis of 
local conditions and the relations of the village to the world. His 
work at Moga is the best proof of the value of his theories. Other 
methods may be more appropriate to other workers in other sur- 
roundings. But every serious student of the book will be inspired 
by the spirit which animates it, and guided in his future work by 
the admirable example of methodical and patient study. There is 
documentary evidence for the belief that similar experiments are 
being methodically pursued in other parts of the mission field. But 
there are probably few missionary leaders who would question the 
truth of our author’s statement that missions as a whole are too ready 
to fit into the existing educational scheme. We have no longer 
reason to suppose that experimental work will meet with anything 
but encouragement from the various governments overseas. It 
rests with the mission authorities, and still more perhaps with their 
supporters, to see that their educational staff is adequately equipped 
and given sufficient time for such work. They could want no better 
guide or lamp than this book. 


ARTHUR MAYHEW 
LONDON 
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GANDHI AND CHRISTIANITY 


Ganpui: Eine Auseinandersetzung zwischen Evangelium und indischer 
Geisteswelt. Von Kari Harrenstern, Stuttgart and Basel; 
Evangelischer Missionsverlag. M. 0.80. 1930. 


HERE is no doubt that Mahatma Gandhi and the movement 
of which he is the inspiration are in some sort a challenge 
to the whole Christian enterprise in India. Here is a man who, 
mainly on grounds of character, wields an unexampled influence 
over his countrymen. His own life shows a mastery over desire and 
a compassion for the poor which most Christians feel themselves 
unworthy even to praise. They recognize in him much which they 
have been accustomed to regard as the characteristic product of the 
Christian faith, something which deserves the name of Christlike. 
Is there then alongside of this spiritual force anything which Chris- 
tianity has still to give, and which India urgently needs ? What 
attitude towards it is the Christian missionary to adopt? If he is 
faithful to his commission as a herald of the Cross, what is he to make 
of a movement which has for the India of to-day so much wider and 
stronger an appeal ? 

To this question Herr Hartenstein, himself a devoted missionary, 
addresses himself. He does not conceal his admiration for Mahatma 
Gandhi himself: for his self-abnegation, his sympathy with the 
oppressed, the simplicity and sincerity of his religious life. There is 
no belittling of his achievements as a seeker after truth and goodness, 
as a fellow pilgrim in the world of the spirit. After a brief sketch 
of Gandhi’s life follows an admirable summary of the ideas and aims 
by which his whole career has been shaped. And then the remainder 
of this ‘ study ’ is devoted to an analysis of the Mahatma’s religion, 
his view of God and the world, of human life and salvation. 

The author has no difficulty in showing that Gandhi’s thought of 
God is that of Hinduism. In religion he remains a Hindu. He has 
always declared this himself. Though he regards all sacred books 
as of value he has repeatedly said that he draws his inspiration and 
consolation mainly from the Indian scriptures. God is for him the 
infinite, unknowable power, source of all life, in whom all things are 
one, in whom at last all being shall merge, conceived of as ‘ it ’ rather 

than as ‘ He.’ 

So also in his ethical teaching he is faithful to the ascetic ideal of 
Brahmanism which, with all that is noble in it, is fundamentally at 
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variance with the Christian ideal of fullness of life. It is true that 
he has the greatest reverence for Christ, and that the words of the 
Sermon on the Mount are often on his lips. But this, Herr Hartenstein 
points out, is wholly consistent with the tolerance of Hinduism which 
has always recognized that the Divine has many manifestations. 
But the idea of the uniqueness of Christ’s authority he does not admit. 
It is the Jesus of the Sermon who interests him. The teaching of the 
rest of the New Testament finds no welcome in his mind. Moreover, 
his teaching about salvation is, the author holds, radically different 
from the Christian doctrine of grace. With him the emphasis is 
always upon man’s achievement, on the effort to subdue all bodily 
desire and to become free from the delusions of the world, until by 
such strife he attains to unity with God. For Christ as a Saviour he 
feels no need. It is true that he is deeply stirred by the story of 
Christ’s suffering, and that in the call of Jesus to take up the cross 
and follow Him he recognizes a confirmation of the Hindu doctrine 
of ahimsa. At more than one crisis of his life he has voluntarily 
submitted to suffering in order to make atonement for the sins of his 
people. But the doctrine of the Cross of Christ as a sacrifice for the 
sin of the world makes no appeal to him. Yet all men are sinners ; 
and a teaching which cannot bring an assurance of divine forgiveness 
cannot be a Gospel for India any more than for any other race of men. 

That this account of Gandhi’s religious attitude is in the main 
a true one should not be denied. There has been too much loose 
talk about the Mahatma’s ‘Christianity.’ It serves no useful 
purpose not to recognize that, whatever he owes consciously or un- 
consciously to Christian influence, he is, and wishes to be known as, 
a Hindu. It is true that his ideas of God and of human conduct 
are not in all respects those of Jesus, and that every Christian must 
long that in a much fuller sense Christ might come to His own in 
India as Saviour and Lord. 

Yet perhaps this is not the last word to be said about Mahatma 
Gandhi’s place in the revolution, spiritual as well as political, through 
which India is passing. It is at least partly due to him that men 
and women are awaking from their passivity and sloth to seek a new 
kind of life for their country, and need we doubt that this stirring 
of the Indian mind is in itself a preparatio evangelica? His teaching 
has made Christ better known to his countrymen, not put Him 
further away. Earnest and devout as this German writer is, one 
feels that his attitude towards Gandhi is not quite what that of Jesus 
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would have been. At least, may we not be sure that He would 
have said, not, ‘ He that is not with us is against us,’ but, ‘He that 
is not against us is on our part’ ? 

LONDON R. M. Gray 





EARLY CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA 


CHRISTIANS IN CHINA BEFORE THE YEAR 1550. By A.C.Mou te. London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 15s. New York 
and Toronto: Macmillan. 1930. 
~~ subject covered by this book is one of great fascination for 
all those interested in the spread of Christianity. Beginning 
at least as early as a.p. 685, Christianity was represented in China 
during two long periods before that era of missions in the Empire 
which began in 1552 with the death of the great Xavier on an island 
off the south coast. During most of the T’ang (4.p. 618-907) and 
the Yiian (A.D. 1280-1368) dynasties there were Christians in China, 
and in the interval there were non-Chinese Christians on the edges of 
China proper, many of them subjects of some of the states into which 
China was at that time divided. It is possible that one or more 
Christian communities survived in China until well along in the 
sixteenth century. Never until the close of the sixteenth century, 
with the rise of Spanish and Portuguese missions, had Christianity 
spread so far from its source. Such problems as possible Christian 
influences on Chinese life and the reasons for the disappearance of 
Christianity have fascinated many scholars and probably will con- 
tinue to do so for years to come. 

Mr Moule is exceptionally well qualified to deal with this pre- 
sixteenth century history. A long and honoured family connexion 
with missions in the province of Chekiang—where some of these early 
Christian communities had been—and numerous scholarly articles 
from his pen, which have added much to our knowledge of the period, 
have given him an unusual preparation. What he has here done is 
to put between the covers of one book practically all the available 
information on Christianity in China before Xavier. He has de- 
liberately compiled a source book rather than attempted a narrative. 
He has brought together, in English translation, most of the pertinent 
documents now known and the information concerning such physical 
relics as have been discovered, and in critical comments and in foot- 
notes has given references to other primary material and to most of 
the important monographs which have been written on the subject. 
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The volume begins with the reports which the Jesuits of the seven- 
teenth century heard of earlier Christian communities—communities 
which apparently by that time had completely disappeared, but 
which may have been in existence as late as the middle of the pre- 
ceding century. The recurring statements that St Thomas the 
Apostle was responsible for the first preaching of the Gospel in China 
are next given and examined, with the conclusion that, with possibly 
one exception, these are of late origin and are quite untrustworthy. 
Mr Moule then proceeds to an account of the discovery of the famous 
Nestorian monument of Hsianfu and gives a fresh translation of the 
text of the inscription. Translations of some of the Nestorian 
documents found at Tun-huang and of scattered contemporary notices 
of Christianity in China in T’ang times, and accounts of physical 
relics, most of which probably date from that dynasty, conclude the 
material on the first period of Christianity in China. 

Approximately two-thirds of the work is devoted to the Mongol 
period : to an account of the famous Nestorian monks Mar Jabalaha 
III and Rabban Sauma, who, although not Chinese by race, were 
born within the limits of China and went westward, one of them 
becoming the head of his Church and the other going on a diplomatic 
mission to Western Europe ; to the extracts from Marco Polo which 
tell of the Nestorians; to notes on the Christian community at 
Chinkiang ; and to the documents from which comes our knowledge 
of the Franciscan mission to China of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

Mr Moule has given us far the best study which we yet have of 
the subject. Into it has gone an immense amount of scholarly, 
painstaking labour. Specialists will find in it little which will prove 
new. They will, however, be grateful for having the pertinent 
materials brought together in so convenient a form, and for the 
fresh translation of the Hsianfu monument. The non-experts will 
find here all that they need as a guide to the field. If there is any 
defect it is one of brevity. Mr Moule is one to whom all of us would 
listen if he were to speak on the questions which he purposely avoids— 
such as the reason for the disappearance of Christianity from China 
after its presence there for so many centuries, possible influences of 
Christianity upon Chinese life and thought outside the Church, and 
the problem as to whether Jacobite as well as Nestorian Christianity 
was represented in the Empire. 

Yate UNIVERSITY 


Earty CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA 


K. S. LATouRETTE 
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THE INVISIBLE WALL 


ZWISCHEN Nit unD Kaukasus: Ein Reisebericht zur religionspolitischen 
Lage im Orient. Von Pauw Scutirz. Bilder. Miinchen: Kaiser 
Verlag. M. 5.80 und M, 7.80. 1930. 


IS travel book of a young German theologian who tried to 

make an entry into Kurdistan, Armenia and Russian Caucasus 
after visiting Cairo, Palestine and Syria is marked by three things 
which distinguish it widely from ordinary travel journals: namely, 
a keen observation and power of expression, pains taken to co- 
ordinate varied experiences into a harmonious whole, and a judgment 
trained by the latest German theological thought as to what missions 
are and should be. But each of these three distinguishing features 
has its dangers, and as the author made this journey and wrote this 
account of it, with youthful impulsiveness of soul, he has not in- 
frequently succumbed to the dangers. He observes and describes 
with the eyes of an artist ; in consequence, what he sees and what 
he believes he sees get so confused together that it calls for a calm 
mature judgment to distinguish truth from fiction. 

In every experience of his journey he looks for some connecting 
link with the present upheaval in world politics, and the conflict of 
interests which exist in the Near East, but he generalizes or draws 
conclusions from these things so hastily as to mislead the reader. 
And since he adheres to Barth’s theology and endeavours with a 
fanatical striving after truth to get to the bottom of things, he 
passes judgment so sharply that the bitter truths which he utters 
frequently do not express the whole truth. In consequence, it is 
most difficult to estimate the book justly. It undoubtedly is one of 
the most significant publications of recent months, and claims the 
attention of all those who love the Church and its mission, and are 
willing to learn from criticism of them. But because of the vivid 
language in which it is written, its sharp judgments and all-too-sure 
assertions, it will create in many uninstructed readers most regret- 
tably false impressions, perhaps doing more harm than good; all 
the more, since every line of the book shows that the author is a 
man of the highest culture, fully conversant with modern scholarship 
and with rich endowments of soul. 

Whoever has been in Egypt will read with the closest attention 
the unforgettable descriptions of Alexandria and Cairo. But is 
bakhshish really a symbol of the ‘diabolical wall,’ invisible but 
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inexorable, which divides the Orient and the Occident ? Does the 
Oriental regard the Occidental chiefly as a dispenser of wealth? The 
missionaries in the country, who can speak the language, are never 
accosted for bakhshish. Are they perhaps behind the wall ? 

Schiitz is undoubtedly right when he says of mission schools and 
hospitals that the word ‘ mission’ over the door means little to those 
who attend them; what they come for is western learning and science. 
But is the problem of the mission school and the medical mission 
really solved by saying this ? And has the author said anything 
new and practical about missions ? 

In the chapter, ‘ Labyrinth,’ Schiitz describes how he and Herr 
Kiinzler tried in vain to force an entry into Russian Caucasus. 
Again and again he came up against the invisible wall and failed 
entirely to pass it. Is he right in putting this ill fortune down to 
high politics ? Must we really believe that fear of the work of a 
German missionary lay behind the minor technical errors in the 
passport which closed the travellers’ way ? True, oil and cotton 
markets play their part in the destiny of the Near East, and much 
is done from other motives than that of Christian love. But did 
Schiitz’s misfortune reflect the part missions must play, i.e. that of 
Cesar’s hound obeying his whistle ? 

Schiitz estimates missions with great insight. He hits the mark 
with the following dictum : 

The disintegration of the Church into religion, the disintegration of 

religion into the seculum, and the disintegration of the seculum into the 
chaos of an autocratic self-governing earth (machinery, gold, blood)—these 
are the signs of the times (p. 230). 


In these words he describes the situation in which missions are 
placed to-day, as we too see it. But when he says that the root of 
missions is in suffering he goes beyond what is admissible. He says : 


Suffering is the way of God’s working in history. Suffering is the way 
through which God exists in the world—to be ‘the Word become flesh.’ 
The mission of the Church in the world is also suffering, a sending forth 
into the midst of wolves. 


Here he utters a truth which we cannot learn too well, which we must 
always be learning afresh. But he does not speak the whole truth. 
Missions do not only spell pain and suffering, but also conflict, 
witness, a message. It is right, therefore, to amplify his utterances 
about missions by a really great statement about the Church : 
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There are only two possibilities before the Church in the world, Either 
it must decay yet further into the chaos of secularism. Or it must prepare 
for battle. The hour is striking to-day for a militant Church. 


If those words could ring through Christendom like a trumpet 
blast and awaken those who sleep, this book would have done a great 
service, namely, from criticizing missions it will have led to resolute 
co-operation with them. Then the invisible wall would fall. 


TUBINGEN M. ScHLUNK 





NICOLAUS ADRIANI 


Dr N. Apriani. I. Schets van Levenen Arbeid. Door Dr H. Kraemer. 
II. Zooals wij hem zien uit zijn Brieven. Door A. E. Aprtant. 
Amsterdam: Paris. f. 2.85 en f. 8.50. 1980. 


A’ an addendum to the Report of the World Missionary Con- 
ference of 1910, vol. v, p. 836, a note was drafted by Mr 
L. J. van Wijk, the Secretary of the Netherlands Bible Society, 
about the problem of languages on the mission field. The attention 
of readers was drawn to the fact that it is necessary for missionaries 
to have a thorough knowledge and a clear conception, to be obtained 
by careful study, of the national and spiritual life of the non-Christian 
nation among whom their work is done ; this being the only possible 
way of penetrating into the soul of the nation. As a translator 
of the Bible needs the same study, the Netherlands Bible Society 
considered it part of their task to provide missions with fully trained 
linguistic scholars, doctors of East Indian philology (a degree to be 
obtained at Leyden University). Mr van Wijk added that one 
such linguistic missionary was actually (in 1910) on the field. 

This was Dr N. Adriani, whose life and work are sketched by 
Dr H. Kraemer in the book under review, illustrated by his sister 
with quotations from his letters. Each half of the book is divided 
into four parallel parts: I. Life story ; II. The missionary and Bible 


translator; III. The man of science; IV. The man. Kraemer’s 


sketch is only provisional. Awaiting his more elaborate biography, 
we are thankful for the present book. 

Dr Nicolaiis Adriani (1865-1926) was the son of the Director of 
the Utrecht Missionary Union. In 1887 he became a student 
of East Indian philology at Leyden, where he took his doctor’s 
degree in 1893 by a dissertation on the grammar of Sangi. In 1894 
he was sent out to Posso in Middle Celebes, where Dr A. C. Kruyt 
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had started his pioneer work in the previous year. Kruyt and 
Adriani made an excellent pair. Adriani’s weak health did not 
prevent him from doing a good deal of first-rate work; he was a 
linguist by the grace of God, and his heart was that of a true mis- 
sionary. He and his friend Kruyt have taught us that there are 
three periods in the life of a missionary: in the beginning he is the 
inferior, he grows to be the equal, and ends by being the superior 
of the Native, but the superior only to win him for Christ. It is 
usually said that a new missionary method was inaugurated in Posso, 
namely, the psychological-ethnological method ; but we prefer to 
say not that there was a new method, but a full recognition that 
the chief point in missionary work is the personality of the Native, 
in whose heart and life the Gospel is to be implanted and to take 
root. The Native is not an object of study, but of Christian love. 

On his second furlough (1914-20) Dr Adriani was the revered 
teacher of East Indian languages at our Training Institute at 
Oegstgeest, and declined more than once the chair that was offered 
to him. In 1926 he died on the field of honour and was buried in 
the midst of his people. 

I do not here refer to his literary work, as I could give only titles 
which would be of no value for the general reader, but I cannot 
close this review without repeating that Dr Adriani was a great 
scholar, a missionary of true originality, a Christian of rare fineness 
and depth, whose spiritual life is a stimulus to the readers of this 
book that is dedicated to his memory. 


LEYDEN H. M. van NEs 





THE NEW NAME 


DER NEUE NaME: Das neue Leben der Dschaggachristen im Lichte 
ihrer Taufnamen. Von GerorG Fritze. Leipzig: Evangelisch- 
Lutherische Mission. M.2 und M. 3. 1930. 


ISSIONAR FRITZE works among the Chaggas of Kilimanjaro, 

and writes about the names of the Christian community, using 

as his text the church membership book of the mission station at 

Mamba. The value of his book can be deduced from some of the 

chapter headings: New Life—New Names; On the Meaning of the 
Names ; Biblical and Foreign Names, and so on. 

The proofs of a new life, as shown in Christian Chagga names, 

are grouped according to the following different points of view : 
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* We know that we have passed out of death into life’ ; ‘ The Holy 
Ghost has called me in the Gospel’; ‘ Enlightened by His gifts ’ ; 
* The foundation on which I take my stand is Christ and His blood ’ ; 
* Hallowed in the true faith’; ‘ Upheld in the true faith’; ‘ Full 
satisfaction’; ‘He shall lead me in the right path’; ‘ Fullness of 
joy’; ‘My God, I thank thee’; ‘ There is but one God’; ‘I wait 
for Thee.’ Grouped thus, even to one who is ignorant of the Chagga 
tongue, the names are alive with meaning; how much more do they 
witness to Jesus Christ among the Chagga themselves. They are 
like an open letter, to be read and understood of all men. Foreign 
names, even if Biblical, cannot serve this purpose; they veil the 
Gospel more than they reveal it. 

Of as deep interest as the group-headings under which we find the 
names is the kind of new life and experience which Fritze sees and 
the conclusions which he draws from them. He sees in the names 
the new life which has been given to these people ; we see it too. 
The names do not as yet indicate fruit, but they are more than 
leaves ; they are flowers, the promise of fruit, which is everywhere 
the case where life is from God. The self-chosen names show plainly 
that these people have comprehended through the divine light what 
God has done for mankind. They disprove absolutely the foolish 
assumption that ‘ primitive people ’ cannot comprehend ‘ the higher 
teaching of Christianity.” The Chaggas lay hold of it because they 
have themselves been laid hold of by God. 

Though the five hundred Christian names have their source in 
the work of God, and in that alone, Fritze sees clearly what they do 
not say and indeed should not say: hardly a name expresses human 
moral obligation. Is that a lack? I do not see it as such. Per- 
haps those men on Kilimanjaro see more plainly than we the danger 
of confounding moral life with the new life from God. The new 
life in Africa, rooted in God, must bring forth fruit, and increasingly, 
but it will be African fruit. Fritze points to the need for patience, 
so necessary for fruit-bearing. God has patience, even if the fruit 
is not what impatient men expect. 

As far as I know, Der neue Name stands alone in missionary litera- 
ture. Every missionary and supporter of missions should read it 
and let it speak to his soul. For years to come it is not likely to be 
followed by a better. So again: Take and read it; a breath from 
God is wafted from out it. 

Nresky, SILESIA T. BACHMANN 
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MISSIONS IN NIGERIA AND UGANDA 


Tue RoMANCE oF THE Biack River. By F. DEAvILLE WALKER. Fore- 
word by W. Wiison Casu. Illustrated. Maps. London: Church 
Missionary Society. 5s. 1980. 

THRouGH THE LANps oF Nyanza. By W. J. W. Roome. Illustrated. 
Map. London: Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 5s. 1980. 


HE first of these books gives the story of the Church Missionary 
Society’s missions in Nigeria, and the second is an account of 
Protestant missionary work in Uganda. Mr Roome is the well- 
known representative of the British and Foreign Bible Society in 
Africa, and he looks at his subject primarily from the side of evangel- 
ization. It is a popular account, thoroughly readable, well illus- 
trated, and has all the marks of good religious journalism. Mr 
Roome has an eye for ‘ copy,’ and he seeks to give us the atmosphere 
of the story he tells as well as the information. For instance, we do 
not lose any of the thrill that the author felt in the presence of so 
many Uganda notables at the Thanksgiving Service during the 
Church Missionary Society’s Jubilee in 1927. Occasionally his 
enthusiasm lands him into minor inaccuracies, as on page 17, ‘ Lord 
Frederick Lugard.’ 

The book gives a separate chapter to the consideration of each 
kingdom and province of Uganda, and tells with illustrations and 
statistics how the work of the Protestant missions has developed in 
the last few years. It is a wonderful account, and indeed Uganda 
is one of the brightest spots in the whole of the mission field. Mr 
Roome’s book is one which will hearten and inspire those who are 
apt to feel oppressed by the present doctrine of the ‘ inevitability 
of gradualness ’ in the coming of the Kingdom. At the end he seeks 
to clinch his appeal by expressing his fear of ‘the young Evangelical 
Church being strangled by priestcraft,’ meaning by that the growing 
power of the Church of Rome in Uganda. 

Mr Deaville Walker, as we should expect, has given us a well- 
written and capable book. It is a stirring tale of progress and it 
has no lack of epic incidents, but it is also a real history, and the facts 
and their significance have not been subordinated to their emotional 
appeal. It is one of the best missionary books we have read. The 
beginnings of the Church Missionary Society’s work in Nigeria in 
1845 centred round Abeokuta, and the Christian community had 
its full share of difficulties and opposition. The terrible kings of 
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Dahomey were a continual menace, and, as if this were not enough, 
the unsympathetic policy of the acting Governor of Lagos helped to 
turn the people themselves against the European missionaries, and 
they were expelled for a time in 1867. 

The most remarkable fact in the early hist ory of this missionary 
society in Nigeria is the able Christian leadership of the Africans 
themselves. The Society was fortunate in its European pioneers, 
Townsend, Miiller, Gollmer and Hinderer, but its work was really 
an evangelization of Africa by Africans. The history of those early 
days is largely the history of Samuel Adjai Crowther, an African as 
famous in his own day as Dr Aggrey in ours. He was a really great 
man, as Mr Walker shows, and the Church of England fittingly 
acknowledged his work by making him Bishop of the Niger Territories. 
After his time various problems of consolidation and even of self- 
determination arose. The semi-independent Delta pastorate was 
formed and was maintained until a year or two ago. 

The problem of Northern Nigeria, Hausaland, or the Central 
Sudan, as it was variously called, has been much more difficult than 
any, partly owing to the hostility of the Government to Christian 
missions among the Moslems. Mr Walker has two excellent general 
chapters on Nigeria to-day and the position of the C.M.S. there. 

The whole book is well done and should be read by everybody 
nterested in Nigeria. The illustrations are good, the slips are few, 
but the index could with advantage be expanded. 


A. Victor MuRRAY 
SELLY Oak, BIRMINGHAM 


HINDUISM IN AMERICA 


HINDUISM INVADES AMERICA. By WENDELL THomMas, Ph.D. New York: 
Beacon Press. $3.00. 1980. 


N the United States at the present time there exist more foreign 
cults, both in numbers and probably in proportion to the popula- 
tion, than existed in Greece when the first Christian missionary 
arrived there with his propaganda of a new cult from a corner of 
Asia. A former teacher in the Forman Christian College at Lahore 
has assembled a striking survey of facts concerning some of the over- 
seas activities of the oldest and largest of the four indigenous religions 
of India. Some thirty-two centres of Hindu organizations in 
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America are listed, with the names and addresses of their leaders. 
There exist also several cultural movements, aiming at imparting 
a sympathetic appreciation of Hindu philosophy and art through 
universities and other less formal educational groups. As in the 
ease of Christian missions in India, so the statistics of these Hindu 
missionary efforts in the United States are not as important as the 
significance of the general movement against the background of their 
history and for the possibilities of their future. 

While there were some official deputations to foreign kings and 
some colony-emigrations of Hindus, yet never until they had been 
invited abroad did Hindus evince any active interest in the welfare of 
other people. Remarkably well was obeyed the injunction dating 
from about the seventh century B.c. : ‘ One should not go to [foreign] 
people, one should not to the end [of the earth], lest he fall in with 
evil, with death ’ (Brihad-Aranyaka Upanishad, 1. 8. 10). 

It would seem to have been the invitation of the Theosophical 
Society of New York to lecture that led the first Hindu, Joshee, to 
come to America in 1888. And in 1898 the Parliament of Religions 
invited the brilliant Swami Vivekananda to come to the World’s 
Fair at Chicago as representative of Hinduism. In fact, the Rama- 
krishna Movement, from which have come most of the swamis to 
the United States, was organized in India after and as an obvious 
result of Vivekananda’s surprisingly successful visit. . 

The recent numerous visits of Hindu protagonists to America are 
an appropriate part of the recent great renascence of India as a 
whole. The educated and progressive side of Hinduism is attempt- 
ing vigorously to adjust itself to the new opportunities of world- 
vision and world-contact, seeking for itself a place under the sun 
religiously as well as politically. As Dr Thomas points out clearly, 
the dynamic for these recent movements has not been an original, 
spontaneous, internal missionary zeal for the unification and salva- 
tion of the whole world. They are due, rather, to the desire of 
Americans to know more about the religions which for centuries 
before the Christian era represented the highest aspirations of India. 

The notable activities of Hindus in America, if one looks below 
the surface, are a striking instance of the wider outlook and of the 
more active ideal of service which have been appropriated by Hindus 
in India. Architecturally on Hindu temple, as well as doctrinally 
by eminent Hindu leaders, Jesus Christ has been openly recognized 
as one of the divine avatars (incarnations). As Dr Fosdick points 
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out in his brief introduction: ‘There is no possibility of Indian 
religion escaping the influence of Jesus Christ, and there is no possi- 
bility of American religion escaping the influence of the great Indian 
faiths ’ (p. 9). 

The Hindu swamis in America have been receiving a more re- 
spectful hearing than did the Christian missionary Paul in Greece. 
The situation undoubtedly is partly the result of the life and teaching 
of that Asiatic who lived, as well as taught, the ideal that there is 
one God and Father of all men. Yet even in America to-day there 
is probably more veritable agnosticism and also more worship of ‘ an 
unknown god.’ The very success of these recent Hindu cults in 
America testifies partly to the interest of Americans in the recent 
efforts of an ancient, devout, subject people to gain political and 
cultural independence. And that same success testifies also to the 
deep religious yearnings of some Americans who have not been 
satisfied with philosophy, science, art or general culture, or even with 
the type of religion which they have met in some professing Christians. 

The discerning Christian reader of Dr Thomas’s book will surely 
be led to a deeper humility concerning the as yet limited fulfilment 
of Christ’s last command. And, instead of hopelessness, there will 
be a fresh self-dedication to the immense imperative task of Christian- 
izing America as well as India. 


New Yor«k RoBert E. HuMeE 





JEWS AND GENTILES 


Tue JEW AND HIs NEIGHBOUR: A Study of the Causes of Anti-Semitism. 


By James Parkes. London: Student Christian Movement. 5s. 
1980. 


N its own special way, which one might call ‘ scholarly-popular,’ 
this is as notable and informing a book on the whole vexed 
Jewish question as has appeared for many years. The author shows 
a firm and ready knowledge of his sources, both in history and in 
modern ‘ problem areas,’ and uses his material with as little bias as 
possible—and that in a subject where bias is almost inescapable. 
In general, he gives a competent, balanced and well-documented 
account of the relations of the Jews to the various nations among 
whom they have been pitchforked. Very soundly he begins with a 
history, sympathetic in tendency, of the various Dispersions which 
have marked this unhappy people. Following that, he furnishes a 
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wide survey of the life and distinctive contribution of the Jews before 
the aggressive persecutions began, dating these rightly from the 
crusades of the eleventh century ; and from my own study, I can 
take little exception to his general conclusion: ‘The relation, or 
rather separation, between Christians and Jews from the eleventh 
century onwards was the work of the clergy alone.’ 

From this the author passes to a frank discussion of the present 
Jewish problem in all lands ; and to my mind his treatment is both 
competent and fair. He deals as dispassionately as possible with the 
many aspects of this problem—the evolution of the separate Jewish 
community, their race consciousness, their position, distribution and 
influence in modern society, the debated issues of assimilation or 
nationalism and, most of all, the unending but varying forms of 
persecution of which the Jews have been the unhappy target. His 
analysis of the causes and dangers of anti-Semitism, in three 
consecutive chapters, is thorough and well-executed, discussing the 
religious, economic, political and racial roots of persecution. On each 
of these topics he has many helpful and even original observations. 

Taking it as a whole, I regard the book as a competent and sym- 
pathetic study of an amazingly difficult problem. The author writes 
lucidly, forcibly and sometimes fearlessly. I commend this book 
even to those of us who have spent years of study in this province, 
knowing that even experts will receive, here and there, a new outlook 
and emphasis. But I commend it most of all to the thousands of 
people who have no knowledge of the wrongs, ancient and modern, 
which the Jews have suffered ; for I am certain that with whatever 
prejudices they may handle or lay down this book, there will be a 
new comely spirit within them of understanding and toleration. 
I express to the author my thanks for pleasure and profit, which I 
would gladly share with many others. 

EDINBURGH JAMES BLACK 


Tue Paciric IsLanps 





THE PACIFIC ISLANDS 


MISSIONARY SURVEY OF THE PaciFic IsLanps. By J. W. Burton. 
Maps. Charts. London: World Dominion. 3s. 6d. 1930. 


F full use is made of the excellent map provided, this book should 
furnish a valuable conspectus of the whole field of the South 
Pacific, and a revelation of its vast area and the extent of that area 
still heathen. 
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Part I is a gercral survey, dealing with present-day problems and 
future hopes, an opens up many questions that should lead to full 
enquiry. The  ihculties peculiar to island work, the multitude of 
tongues still cal use, the growing desire for self-government by 
the more advanc. ' native churches, relations with the many govern- 
ments concerned, decrease of population, the present missionary 
position—all these come under brief survey. With most of Mr 
Burton’s conclusions experienced missionaries would agree. The 
anthropologist is rather hardly dealt with, and the full credit due to 
his patient and sympathetic work needs bringing out. 

As to the language problem, pidgin-English is heartily and rightly 
condemned. The ideal is one native lingua franca, but that is not at 
present practicable. Fijian has been thought the most likely to win 
its way to island use, but the Native naturally clings to his local 
tongue. Translation work tends to unify kindred dialects, and a 
native language can be widely spread (like Latin of old) for ecclesi- 
astical use. The alternative is that English should be properly 
taught, which of course is exceedingly difficult. 

Singularly little is said about native religions. Mr Burton seems 
to think that there is hardly anything in animism worthy of the 
name of religion. This is surely a serious under-estimate. Those 
who have seen and known animism still living, not just withering 
away, find much serious religion in it. And is not the author’s 
view of cannibalism too lurid ?_ The terrible picture of it at its worst 
and grossest in Fiji is hardly a wide enough view. In the islands 
generally the practice was sporadic, never anything like universal, 
and also much more restrained and of the nature of a religious rite 
than in its worst form. 

A list is given of twenty-nine different missionary societies at 
work in the South Pacific ; over against that is a vision of one native 
Church ‘transcending and independent of our western denomina- 
tionalism.’ The vision is glorious, but as yet there are few signs of 
any one native Church becoming a centripetal force. The water- 
tight compartment plan, when well kept and sympathetically worked, 
seems best for the people at present, till the Spirit of God bursts the 
barriers. The relation between Government and missions is dis- 
cussed in chapter m1. The growing co-operation (with one lament- 
able exception) should be noted and welcomed. 

Part II deals with the islands area by area, with useful historic 
notes. Complete accuracy can hardly be expected. Each mission 
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might be asked to check and revise the account given of its area if 
this book, as is to be hoped, goes into a second edition. ‘ Islands of 
Solomon ’ should be Islands of King Solomon ; ‘ Vera Cruz’ should 
be Santa Cruz; ‘ Rovana’ for Roviana, and other mis-spellings are 
many. 

Part III is a mass of statistical tables which must have entailed 
enormous labour to compile. They are admittedly only approximate 
and often only guesses at totals. But one gains a useful general 
numerical view of the whole field for whatever that is worth. The 
comparison between four hundred missionaries per million with the 
seventeen and eleven in India and China is not helpful. Surely # the 
missionary and y the population are both totally unknown quantities 
that cannot be equated, for « may be St Paul or Demas, and y may 
be Philippi or Galatia in value. 

Dr Kilgour’s appendix is welcome and enlightening. It deals 
with ‘the Bible in the Pacific’ and reviews the translational work 
of many years. But the story of Bishop Patteson’s death needs 
correcting. He was not mistaken for a trader, the people knew 
who he was; and ‘a few days later’ (referring to the recovery of the 
body) should read ‘ a few hours later.’ 

Much has been written of the poetry and romance and heroism 
of the missionary story of the South Sea Islands. This matter-of- 
fact conspectus of the whole field as it is to-day should prove a 
valuable correction to any false romantic notions. It is a call to the 
Church to unite in the work of salvation on sound practical lines. 

A. I. Hopkins 

LowFIELD HeEatu, Sussex 





SHORTER NOTICES 


School Acres. By Rossa B. Cooley. (Newhaven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $2.50. London: Oxford University Press. 11s. 6d. 
1980.) Penn School, off the coast of South Carolina, is familiar to 
readers of the Review. In articles it has frequently been used to 
illustrate the possibilities of rural education ; a sociological study 
of the island has recently been noticed in these pages ; Miss Cooley’s 
previous book, Homes of the Freed, has added Uncle Sam, Mrs Juno 
Washington and other Islanders to the inner circle of friends won 
21 
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through books. But hitherto there has been no consecutive record 
of the development through nearly seventy years of the educational 
theory and practice which has at last welded Penn School and the 
island community into one. Now, in School Acres, Miss Cooley lays 
open the whole story, from the early days when ‘ love and literacy’ 
were the characteristics of the school and more was known of cube 
root than of the roots of cotton or corn. Selecting her material 
with unerring skill and presenting it with noteworthy sympathy and 
directness, she makes us aware of the conditions which led to suc- 
cessive developments and shows us the tools which served to fashion 
each advance. The book is no mere record of experimental methods, 
With simple deliberateness it reveals the secret of that pervasive and 
transforming influence which Penn School is exercising to-day and 
which true educators increasingly see to be the crown of their 
endeavour. In those areas in Africa and other lands where the 
problems of rural life are pressing this book will be welcome indeed. 


G. A. G. 


















A Study of Student Homes of China. By Ava B. Milam. Fore- 
word by T. T. Lew. (New York: Teachers College. $1.50. 1980.) 
Miss Milam, the efficient Dean of the School of Home Economics at 
Oregon State College, employed a leave of absence of a year and a 
half in 1922-28 in helping to launch the Home Economics Depart- 
ment of Yenching University. Coming as she did with maturity 
and expert knowledge, her modest study is of rea] importance. She 
covers such topics as the organization, the economic status and the 
standards of living of families, and child mortality. Her enquiries 
were directed primarily to men and women students in colleges, 
normal schools and middle schools, although some of her information 
came from teachers, business men and homemakers. The book 
makes no pretence of being exhaustive. It is, however, a useful and 
important contribution to the study of the Chinese family. 





















The Spirit of the Chinese Revolution. By Arthur N. Holcombe. 
(Lowell Institute Lectures, 1930.) (New York and London: 
Knopf. $2.00. 7s. 6d. 1930.) The author, who is Professor of 
Government at Harvard University, has recently spent a year or 
more in China and has published a substantial and useful volume on 
the political and constitutional phases of the Chinese Revolution. 
His present book is much more popular and impressionistic in char- 
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acter, and is not as important as his earlier volume. However, in 
contrast with the books by Peffer and Abend, it is optimistic about 
China and events there, and will serve as a partial antidote to the 
pessimism of these two writers. K. 8. L. 


American Jewish Year Book. 5691-92 (1980-81). Vol. 82. 
(Philadelphia: Jewish Education Society of America. $3.00. 1980.) 
The Jewish Year Book. 5691-92 (1980-31). Vol. 35. (London: 
Jewish Chronicle. 2s. 1980.) The first is a most valuable refer- 
ence book, in fact an encyclopedia of up-to-the-minute information 
regarding American Jewry. The addresses of important Jewish 
organizations and the list of Jewish periodicals are valuable features 
for those anxious to keep in touch with current thought in American, 
and for that matter, in world Jewry. The extensive statistical 
information regarding the Jewish world population is supplemented 
in this issue by special data giving interesting and significant figures 
regarding the Jews in Danzig, Germany, Hungary, the Irish Free 
State, Latvia and Lithuania. 

The American Jewish Year Book has its counterpart in a British 
Year Book which is of corresponding value to anyone interested 
in British Jewry. Of unusual value and comprehensiveness is the 
Jewish bibliography covering some ninety pages, which is found 
in the issue for 1929. This latest volume gives up-to-date informa- 
tion of Jewish interests in Great Britain, the Dominions and the 
Mandated Territories, together with a communal directory. 


Cc. H. 


Bildung und Religion: Gegenwartsphilosophische Grundlegung 
einer evangelischen Religionspddagogik. Von Fritz Schulze, Lic. Theol., 
Dr Phil. (Langensalza: Beyer. RM. 5.40. 1930.) This book is a 
comprehensive sketch of the problem named in the title, and in its 
philosophy of religion shows strong signs of the influence of Eucken 
and Eduard Spranger. In this lie both its strength and its limita- 
tions. Schulze considers that an education without religion is 
impracticable ; only in religion can it find meaning and justification. 
The second part especially, which deals with the question of culture 
and religion, calls us to a new thinking out of the subject and of our 
missionary educational work, without however giving much in the 


way of new solutions. W. F. 
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Die deutsche evangelische Heidenmission. Jahrbuch 1931. Von 
Walter Freytag. (Selbstverlag der Missionskonferenzen, und Ham- 
burg: Deutsche Evangelische Missionshilfe. RM. 1. 1981.) This useful 
handbook gives an admirable picture of German missions. It opens 
with six chapters dealing with questions of the day affecting missions, 
by Professor Heim (Secularism), Bishop Baudert (Coloured People of 
Cape Colony), Professor Schomerus (Native Pastorate in South and 
East Asia), Missionar Maurer (Chinese Communism), Dr Verwiebe 
(Youth in East Indies) and Dr Kallenbach (Medical Missions), 
Dr Johannsen writes of the Herrnhut missionary week in October, 
and Pastor Baiblin gives a brief survey of German missions in the 
year 1980. For rapid reference there is a long folding chart, bearing 
on one side statistics of every German mission, its field of work, 
number of missionaries, Christian communities, schools and so forth, 
also its income and expenditure ; and on the reverse the missionary 
conferences at the home base, their officers, membership, date of 
meeting, etc. Professor Schlunk contributes a section on publications 
in 1980, and the handbook closes with details of the home base staff 
of each mission. The whole is a compact book of only 119 pages, 
indispensable for reference. 


Uphill Steps in India. By M. L. Christlieb. (London: Allen 
& Unwin. 6s. 19380.) Those who read and enjoyed An Uphill 
Road in India will welcome this book by the same author (though 
they may regret the similarity of title, which is almost sure to lead to 
confusion). ‘This book is not homogeneous,’ she begins ; and goes 
on to say, ‘ But neither is life, not missionary life in India, anyway.’ 
So we have an entirely delightful series of chapters, through the 
pages of which real people move, saying and doing the things which 
real people say and do—in India. In camp, in the girls’ boarding 
home, in the village homes of high and low caste, we see the people 
through the eyes of Miss Christlieb, and the words they speak we 
hear as she hears, and so in the end we love and begin to understand 
them. This is real India. 


Without the Pale: The Life Story of an Outcaste. By Margaret 
Sinclair Stevenson, M.A., D.Sc. (Calcutta: Association Press. 
Rs. 8. London: Oxford University Press. 4s. 6d. 1930.) This 
is a study of the Dheds of Gujarat, who are an untouchable tribe of 
India, and appears as one of ‘The Religious Life of India’ series 
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planned by the late Dr Farquhar. The rites and ceremonies of the 
Dheds in relation to birth, illness, initiation, weddings and death 
occupy the greater part of the book, introduced by a section on their 
place in society, and followed by some notes on their expectation 
of a coming sinless incarnation. It is illustrated by a few excellent 
photographs. The book sustains Dr Stevenson’s reputation as a 
scholarly investigator and a most readable scribe. M. M. U. 


Jewish Ewperiences in America, Edited by Bruno Lasker. 
(New York: Inquiry. $2.00. 1930.) An interesting approach 
to the question of relationships between Jew and Gentile. Whereas 
it is ‘intended to help American Jews review their relations with 
non-Jews,’ it has a much wider application and significance. It is 
so edited as to serve as a study outline for groups of Jews interested 
in discussing problems of Jewish race prejudice. Apart from this 
purpose it provides a deeper insight into the conditions and tasks 
which face American Jewry in the New World. The challenge to 
Jews to make a self-examination to discover possible origins and 
causes of Jewish race prejudice in the Jews themselves is unique 
and novel. A similar self-examination by Christians as to their 
share in causing anti-Jewish feeling and attitudes would be sure to 
further progress towards a solution of Jewish race prejudice. 


Cc. H. 








NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Many readers of the Review will have heard Dr C. Y. CHEne lecture 
in Great Britain or America last year. He represented China at the 
World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh in 1910 ; and as General 
Secretary of the National Christian Council of China and Moderator 
of the Church of Christ in China he was present at the Jerusalem 
Meeting in 1928. The Five-Year Movement in China could have no 
better exponent than the man to whom more than to any other is 
due the brave decision to organize a forward evangelistic movement 
in the face of conditions which might well discourage. 





Dr T. H. P. Satter is Educational Adviser to the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., and is 
also a Secretary of the Missionary Education Movement of the 
United States and Canada. During the past winter he has been one 
of the American Laymen’s Commission of Inquiry visiting China. 





Canon A. Luxyn Wiuuiams, D.D., as a result of his lifelong 
study of Hebrew literature and Jewish thought, is convinced that 
there is urgent need fora new Life of Jesus Christ to be written which 
shall appeal to the modern Jewish mind. 





The school of theology known by the name of Karl Barth is 
profoundly affecting thought in evangelical circles on the Continent 
of Europe. The Director of the Basel Missionary Society, Herr 
Kari HARTENSTEIN, writes on its implications for missions, 





Mr KENNETH G. Gruss is the Director of the survey work in 
Latin America for the World Dominion Movement and has travelled 
widely in South America. He knows his field thoroughly. 





The article by the Rev. Joun WappiIncTon HuBBarp, B.Sc., 
who is working for the Church Missionary Society in a remote area 
of Nigeria little influenced by European civilization, illustrates the 
sort of problem with which missionaries are faced. 
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Dr ALBERT Cook, M.D., B.Sc., of the Church Missionary Society, 
has watched the Church in Uganda through years of growth, and 
sees signs that it is being invaded by the same secularistic spirit 
evident in so many lands. 
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n when the concerns of rural life are so much to the fore. 
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is 

it Professor GzorceEs Bots is among those who feel most keenly 
that Protestant missions in France should undertake missionary 
work in French Indo-China. As one who has worked in Indo- 

of China he describes some existing conditions in the territory. 
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e The Rev. WALTER ASBOE is a missionary of the Moravian Church 
in the Kangra District. The Buddhism of Tibet, as he has seen it, 
is a degenerate form of that religion. 
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former missionary in Western India; Mr Arthur Mayhew, now a 
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d Society) in East Africa ; Mr A. Victor Murray, author of The School 
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formerly a missionary of the A.B.C.F.M. in Western India; Dr 
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In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Rev. E. Folke (Drottning. 
holm), Miss Hollis W. Hering (New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery 
(American University, Cairo), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh 
Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Professor H. M. van Nes, D.D. (Leiden), Rey, 
Frank Rawlinson, D.D. (Shanghai), Professor Kenneth Saunders, Ph.D, 
(Berkeley, Cal.), Rev. Fr. Schepelern (Denmark), Professor Dr M. Schlunt 
(Taibingen), Missionsdirektor M. Tarkkanen (Helsingfors), Rev. S. 7 
Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary literature, 
published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of Chris 
tianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Entries of magazine articles are distinguished by +. 

Abbreviations of magazine titles are explained on p. 332. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 
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I. History 
RIKSBYGGARE : Bilder och Skizzer ur Missions- 
historien. Vols. I och II. 144 pp. och 
228 pp. Stockholm: Baptist Missionens 
mop og Kr. 2.50 och Kr. 3.25; Kr. 3 
och Kr. 3.75. 1929,1930. 178. 
‘Builders of the Kingdom,’ a vivid description 
of the spread of Christianity in ancient and 
modern times. 


See also 147 (Japan), 16z (Halmahera). 


History of Missionary Societies 


CourIERS OF CHRIST: Pioneers of the London 
Missionary Society. J. C. Harris. Illus. 
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Primitive, 331; Religions of Japan, 331; Re 
ligions of India, 3 ny Bi otinien see 1 hia H 
Judaism, 331; — 331; Other 
ligions, 331; General, 331. 
XII. Sociat anD aaah eae: 
OF Missions, + 331 
XIII. HortTatory AND Paactacat.. . 332 
XIV. NEw MISSIONARY MAGAZINES - 33 
160 PP. re : Livingstone Press. 18. 


1931. 

An historical sketch of the Society, field 
field, by means of crisp, short biographies. 
chronology is appended. Excellent. 


See also 158 (Swedish Missionary Society). 


tl. Missionary Biography 


Younc J. ALLEN: ‘ The Man Who Seeded 
China.’ Warren A. Chandler, D.D., LL.D. 
245 pp. oe Tenn.: Cokesbury 
eae, $1. ie 1931. r20. + 

great fe t missio’ serving 
China from 1860 to 1907. “ty 3 
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Evotne CASALIS (1812-1891). H. Dieterlin. 
Illus. Map. 263 pp. Paris: Société des 
Missions Evangéliques, Frs. 10. 1930. 121. 

A review is in preparation. 


MoTHER C&CILE IN SOUTH AFRICA, 1883-1900 : 
Foundress of the Community of the Resur- 
rection of our Lord. By a Sister of the 
Community. Illus. ix+308pp. London: 
S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. 1930. 122. 

A review is in preparation. 


PIONEERING IN CHINA: The Story of the Rev. 
Francis Xavier Engbring, .F.M., first 
Native American Priest in China, 1857-1895 ; 
with Sketches of his Missionary Comrades. 
Marion A. Habig,O.F.M. 155 pp. Chicago: 
Franciscan Herald Press. $1.75. 1930. 123. 

Written to commemorate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Roman Catholic American missions in 
China (1931). 

ARCHIBALD ORR Ewinc: ‘ That Faithful and 
Wise Steward.’ Marshall Broomhall. Maps. 
Illus. xii+150pp. London: China Inland 
Mission. 28. 6d. 1930. 124. 

A review is in preparation. 


PgeTeR FYELLSTEDT. Vol. I. 1802-1843. 
Hans Barndoms och Ungdomstid samt 
utlandska §Missionsverksamhet. Carl 
Anshelm. 370 pp. Stockholm: Svenska 
Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses Bokférlag. Kr. 
5.75 och Kr. 7. 1930. 125. 

A well-known Swedish missionary pioneer. 


GuINNEsSs OF Honan. Mrs Howard Taylor. 
Illus. xi+322 pp. London: China Inland 
Mission. 58.° 1930. 126. 

A review is in preparation. 


GrorGE Kinc: Medical Evangelist. Frank 
Houghton. Foreword by Thomas Cochrane, 
M.B. Illus. vii+97 pp. London: China 
Inland Mission. 2s. 1930. 127. 

A review is in preparation. 


ADOLPHE MABILLE (1836-1894). Henri Die- 
terlen. 2nd édit. 320pp. Paris: Société des 
Missions Evangéliques. Frs.10. 1930. 128. 

A review is in preparation. 


PATERSON OF HEBRON, ‘ THE HAKIM’: Mis- 
sionary Life in the Mountain of Judah. 
W. Ewing, D.D., M.C. Foreword by Very 
Rev. Adam Philip,D.D. 256pp. London: 
Clarke. 8s.6d. 1930. 129. 

A review is in preparation. 

Pau. RAMSEYER, MISSIONNAIRE, 1870-1929. 
Eugéne Hotz. 281 pp. Paris: Société des 
Missions Evangéliques. Frs.10. 1930. 13o. 

A review is in preparation. 

PIONEERING FOR JEsuS: The Story of Henri- 

etta HallShuck. ThomasS. Dunaway, D.D. 


157 pp. Nashville, Tenn.: Sunday School 
Board of Southern Baptist Convention. 
75 cents. 1930. JI3I. 


The first American woman missionary to 
China, founder of the first Christian school for 
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Chinese children, and anTorganizer of the first 
Protestant church there. 


Thomas B. Walters. 
J. Epworth Sharp. 


CHARLES T. STUDD. 
126 of London : 
28. 6d. 1930. 132. 

HeERoEs oF HeAttu. G. A. Gollock. Fore- 
word by [the late] Sir A. Balfour. Illus. 
Maps. xii+178 pp. London: Longmans. 
2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 1930. 1733. 

Stories of health pioneers, from Moses to the 
present day. Written for young Africans, to 
stimulate their desire and endeavour for healthy 
communities. 

See also 179 (L.M.S. Pioneers). 


lll. The Home Base 


ZENDINGS-HOUDING: Korte Studién over 
Martha, Maria, Petrus en Johannes. M. 
Groeenenberg. 36 pp. Hoenderloo: Zen- 
dingsstudieraad. £0.50. 1931. 134. 


+ WHAT Is MissIONARY EpucaTIon? T.H. P- 
Sailer. IRM, 1931 (Apr.), 189-201. 135. 


tRoman CATHOLIC RURAL ORGANIZATION IN 
Betcium. Henri Anet, D.Soc.Sc. IRM, 
1931 (Apr.), 265-73. 136. 

See also 220-3 (Church and Missions), 233 
(Swedish Women), 234(AugsburgConfession). 


Conference Reports and Year Books 


THe Lanp oF Beuest. C. E. Padwick. 
Foreword by His Grace the Lord Archbisho 
ofCanterbury. v+145pp. London: Chure 
Missionary Society. 1s. 6d. 1930. 137. 

_ An account of the Congress held by the C.M.S. 
in 1930. 
PRESENTING THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE. 121 
pp. Geneva: World’s Y.W.C.A. 1930. 238. 
Addresses given at St Cergue, Switzerland, at 
the biennial meeting of the World’s Committee 
of Y.W.C.A.s, June 1930. 


Dit DEUTSCHE EVANGELISCHE HEIDENMISSION, 
oo 1931. W. Freytag. 120 S. 
amburg: Deutsch.-Evang.-Missions Hilfe ; 
und Selbstverlag der Missionskonferenzen. 
RM.1. 1931. 139. 
See review, p. 320. 

VERHANDLUNGEN DER XVI. KONTINENTALEN 
MISSIONSKONFERENZ IN BREMEN 1930. 
48 S. Bremen: Kommissionsverlag der 
Norddeutschen Missionsgesellschaft. M. 1.. 
1930. 140. 

HANDBUCH DER KIRCHEN. HANDBOOK OF 

THE CHURCHES. MANUEL DES EGLISES. 

A. Hinderer. 125 pp. Berlin-Steglitz: In- 

ternationale Christliche Pressekommission. 

M. 3.75. 1931. I4I. 5 
Continental section and statistical tables in 

German; British and American sections in 

English; French section in French. The 

British section is incomplete and inaccurate ; 

the Continental section is more correct. 
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See also 203 (Bantu-European Conference), 
218, ar8a (Jewish Year Books). 


iV. The Mission Fields 
Japan 


THe CHANGING FABRIC OF JAPAN. M. D. 
Kennedy. vii+282 pp. mdon: Con- 
stable. 16s. 1930. 142. 

A review is in preparation. 


Japan’s Economic Position : The Progress of 
Industrialization. John E.Orchard. xvi+ 
504 pp. New York: Whittlesey House. 
$5. 1930. 14}. 

‘The tion of the industrial revolution to 
the environmental background, together with 
some resulting political and social implications. 


tJAPAN IN THE MODERN Wor_pD. Yusuke 
Tsurumi. Foreign Affairs (New York), 
1931 (Jan.), 254-65. 144. 


¢Japan’s MIGRATION PrRoBLEM. Seishi Idei. 
International Labour Review (London and 
Boston), 1930 (Dec.), 773-89. 145. 


{SomME RuRAL SETTLEMENT Forms IN JAPAN. 
Robert B. Hall. Geographical Review (New 
York), 1931 (Jan.), 93-123. 146. 


FRUITS OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN JAPAN. 
By Missionaries of the United Church of 
Canada in Japan. x+260 pp. Toronto: 

Woman’s Missionary Society of United 

Church. $1. 1930. 147. 

An endeavour to rome yes certain problems of 

Japan and Christian work of the past 70 years. 


Japan. W.F. France. Illus. Map. 79 pp. 
London : Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. 1s. 1930. 148. 

— of the tt amie = ‘ aos oy sagen nl 

aling princi; with the work of the society, 
a good deal of tore information about the land 
and its customs is included. 


See also 247 (Buddhism), 269 (Kagawa). 


tBuitpiInc a New Korea. Delavan L. 
Pierson. MRW, 1931 (Jan.), 23-33. 149. 


ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
PoLiTICAL AND Soctat SciENcE (Phila- 
delphia), 1930 (Nov.), 431 pp. 50. 

entire number is given to a collection of 
studies on China. 


CuingsE Farm Economy: A Study of 2866 
Farms in 17 Localities and Provinces in 
China. John L. Buck. xii+476 pp. 
Chicago: University Press. $5. ndon : 
py yy 

le the ent of i- 
cultural Seencedes, Farm yo ent “es 

Rural Sociology of the University of Nanking. 





INTERNATIONAL REviIEW OF MISSIONS 


tTHE Passinc oF EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN 
Cuina. WalterH.Mallory. Foreign Affairs 
(New York), 1931 (Jan.), 346-9. 152. 

¢THE STRENGTH OF COMMUNISM IN CHINA; 
I. The Bolshevist Influence. Edgar Snow, 
II. Banditry in a New Guise. Reginald E, 
Sweetland. Current History (New York), 
1931 (Jan.), 521-9. 153. 

¢CoMMUNISM IN CHINA. P. Foreign Affairs 
(New York), 1931 (Jan.), 310-16. 54. 


tAN INTERPRETATION OF THE FIVE-YEAR 
MovEMENT IN Cuina. C. Y. Cheng, D.D, 
IRM, 1931 (Apr.), 173-188. 1755. 

tRELIGIous SITUATION IN CuINA. T. C, 
Chao. CR, 1930 (Nov.), 677-87. 156. 

DIRECTORY OF PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN 
Cuina, 1930. CharlesL. Boynton. 217 pp. 
Shanghai: Kwang Hsiieh Publishing House. 


1930. | r57. arid ‘ : 

index of missions and of missionaries is 
rovided, also a directory by geographical 
location, and a list of national organizations, 
The whole is admirable though marred by 
intrusive advertisements. No price is indicat 

ROSTER FRAN FJARRAN OsTERN. Stockholm; 
Svenska Missionsférbundets Férlag. Kr. 3 
och Kr. 4.75. 1930. 158. 

A collection of papers written by Chinese 

Christians for the 40th anniversary of the Swedish 
Missionary Society’s work in Central China. 


Larson, DUKE oF Moncotia. Frans August 
Larson. vi+295 pp. Boston: Little, 
Brown. $3.50. 1930. I59.° 


A straightforward account of the country and 
its inhabitants, by a Swede who has served there 


under the Christian and Missio’ Alliance of 
New York and the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

{THe PantHays oF YuNNAN. A. C. Hanna, 


MW, 1931 (Jan.), 69-74. 160. 

See also r20 (Y. J. Allen), 123 (Engbring), 124 
(Orr Ewing), 126 (Guinness), 127 {King), 
z3x (H. H. Shuck), 132 (Studd), 262, 264 
(Foreign Relations). 

Malay Archipelago 

GESCHIEDENIS DER ZENDING OP HET EILAND 
HALMAHERA. A. Hueting. 331 pp. 
Oegstgeest: Zendingsbureau. f 1.80 en 
£2.40. 1930. JZ6r. 

Reprinted from MZW. 

¢tDeE To LoINANG VAN DEN OOSTARM VAN 
CeveBes. Alb. C. Kruyt. Bijdragen tot de 
taal-, land-, en volkenkunde van Ned.-Indié, 
1930 (3-4), 327-536. 162. 

See also 230 (Press), 241-3 (Religion). 


Indo-China and Farther india 


CULTES ET RELIGIONS DE _ L’INDOCHINE 
ANNAMITE. Georges Coulet. 236 pp. 
Saigon: Imprimerie commerciale Ar 


Frs.20. 163. 
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¢Frencu INpo-Cuina. Georges Bois. 
1931 (Apr.), 274-84. 164. 

{Un R&CENT EFFORT D’ORGANISATION DU 
TRAVAIL EN INDOCHINE: Que fait-on pour 
la Main-d’@Euvre annamite? Georges 
Bois. Le Christianisme Social (Saint- 
Etienne), 1931 (Jan.), 57-67. 165. 


British India and Ceyion 
InDIAN RouND TABLE CONFERENCE: PRG- 
CEEDINGS. Cmd. 3778. 513 pe. 7s. 6d. 
Sub-Committees’ Reports, Conference Reso- 
lution and Prime Minister’s Statement. 
Cmd.3772. 1s. London: H.M. Stationery 
Office. 1931. 166. 


Inp1a: The Commission and the Conference. 
80 pp. London: Times Publishing Co. 6d. 


1931. 166a 
Articles reprinted from The Times. 
THE PowEROFINpDIA. Michael Pym. 317 pp. 
New York: Putnam. $3.50. 1930. 167. 


Asincere attempt to understand the people and 
the country. 


fINDIA AND THE WorLD. Sir Francis Young- 
husband. Nineteenth Century (London), 
1930 (Nov.), 565-76. 168. 

{LaBouR LEGISLATION IN INDIA. R. K. Das. 
International Labour Review (London and 
Boston), 1930 (Nov.), 599-622. 169. 

tTHE Crisis In INDIA: Its Constitutional 
Basis. T. A. Bisson. Foreign Policy As- 
sociation Information Service (New York), 
1930 (Nov. 26), 345-58. 170. 


tTHe Destiny oF Inp1a. Charles Johnston. 
Atlantic Monthly (Boston), 1930 (Dec.), 
801-8. 171. 


A FaREWELL To INDIA. Edward Thompson. 
288 pp. London: Benn. 7s. 6d. 1931. 172. 


SEEN AND HEARD IN A PUNJAB VILLAGE. 
Miriam Young. ix+227 pp. London: 
Student Christian Movement Press. 5s. 
1931. 173. . i 

A review is in preparation. 

BEHIND Mup Watts. Charlotte V. Wiser 
and William H. Wiser. xii+180 pp. New 
York: Smith. $1.50. 1930. 174. 

A review is in preparation. 

WITHOUT THE PALE: The Life Story of an 
Outcaste. Margaret Sinclair Stevenson, 
D.Sc. Illus. (Religious Life of India 
series.) ix+89 pp. Calcutta: Associa- 
tion Press. Rs. 3. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 48. 6d. 1930. 175. 

See review, p. 320. 

VoicELEss Inp1a. Gertrude Emerson. viii+ 
458 PP. Garden City, New York : Double- 
day, Doran. $4. 1930. 176. 


aily life in an Oudh village, as experienced 
by the author in an attempt to get below the 
surface of unwesternized Indian life. 
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tLivinc ConpiTions oF INnp1a’s MassEs. 
Charles F. Strickland. Current History 
(New York), 1931 (Jan.), 510-14. 177. 


I HyArtat Av BHILLANDET: Svenska Allians- 
missionens Verksamhet i Khandesh. Enok 
Hedberg. 582 pp. Jénképing: Svenska 
Alliansmissions Férlag. Kr. 4.75 och Kr. 
6.75. 1930. 178. 

handesh (Bombay Presidency), its people, 
religions, missionaries and their work. 


Vers B&NaRES, LA VILLE SAINTE. Jean 
Marqués-Riviére. 172 pp. Paris et Neu- 
chatel: Editions Victor Timon. Frs. 15. 
1930. 179. 


My Host tHe Hinpvu. Muriel Lester. 158 
pp. London: Williams & Norgate. 5s. 


193t. r8o. 

e account of three months in 1926-27 spent 
in Gandhi’s ashram and Santiniketan learning 
India’s problems from an unusual point of view. 
Loses in value from delay in publication. 


Inp1A: LAND OF THE Brack Pacopa. Lowell 
Thomas. xiv+350 pp. New York: 
Coster, $4. 1930. 7687. ; 

A vivid travel book with a thread of egere wed 
through it, also a fine appreciation of medical 
missions, and a sense of the value of human 
personality. 

Nortu Inpia. 


Mary P. Western. Illus. 


Maps. 96 pp. London: Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. 1s. 1930. 182. 
See No. 148. 

Soutn Inp1a. Frederick F. Gledstone. Illus. 


Map. 83 pp. London: Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. 1s. 1930. 183. 


See No. 148. 


PROPHETS OF THE New InNpIA. Romain 
Rolland. Translated from the French by 
E. F. Malcolm-Smith. xxi+548 pp. Lon- 
don: Cassels. 21s. 1930. 184. 

Life and work of R ishna and Vive- 
kananda. A review is in preparation. 


See also 226 (Education), 245 (Ramayana), 
246 (Tagore), 248 (Burmese Buddhism), 
258 (Syncretism) ,263 (Religious Freedom), 
267 (Race Problem), 270 (New Magazine). 


Central Asia 
See 249 (Tibetan Buddhism). 


Mohammedan Lands and Work among 
Mosiems 


ZWISCHEN NIL UND KauKasus: Ein Reise- 
bericht zur religionspolitischen Lage im 
Orient. Paul Schiitz. Miinchen: Kaiser. 
RM. 5.80 und RM. 7.80. 1930. 185. 

See review, p. 306. 


Story oF Near East RELIEF (1915-1930) : 
An Interpretation. James L. Barton. 
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xxii+479 pp. New York: Macmillan. 
$2.50. 1 7. 186. 
A care’ tory of international relief work, 
showing both field and home organization. 
See also r29 (Paterson), r89 (Egyptian Politics), 
190 (Egyptian Child Labour), 275-16 (Jews in 
Palestine), 235 (Conditions for oo 


264 (Foreign elations), 27r (Syrian 
vlan 

Africa 

(General) 


Arrica View. Julian Huxley. Illus. Map. 
vili+455 pp. London: Chatto & Windus. 
15S. 1931. 1787. 

A review is in preparation. 
See also 242 (Religion), 272 (New Magazine). 


North Africa 
(from Morocco to Somaliland) 

ABESSINIENS Historia. Nils Rodén. 148 pp. 
Stockholm : Evangeliska _Fosterlands- 
Stiftelsens Férlag. r. 3 och Kr. 4.50. 

1930. 788. 
seful information about Abyssinia and 
missionary work there. i, 8 r 


tEcyrt: A Decade of Political Development. 
Elizabeth P. MacCallum. Foreign Poli 
Association Information Service (New York), 
1931 (Jan. 7), 403-20. 1789. 

+THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN EGYPTIAN 
Inpustry. Dame Adelaide Anderson, 
O.B.E. International Labour Review (Lon- 
don and Boston), 1930 (Dec.), 723-51. Igo. 


MELANGES DE SOCIOLOGIE NORD-AFRICAINE. 
René Maunier. 220 pp. Paris: Alcan. 
Frs. 15. 1930. gr. 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including the 
West and Central Sudan) 


Tue AFRican REPUBLIC OF LIBERIA AND THE 
BELGIAN Conco: Based on the Observa- 
tions made and Material collected during the 
Harvard African Expedition, 1926-1927. 
Edited by Richard P. Strong. 2 vols. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. $15. 1930. 192. 

Important for its study of the country and its 
customs, also for reports on medical, pathological, 
biological and entomological investigations. 


Tue Rep MEN oF Niceria: An Account of a 
Lengthy Residence among the Fulani, or 
“Red Men,’ and other Pagan Tribes of 
Central Nigeria, with a Description of their 
Headhunting, Pastoral and other Customs, 
Habits and Religion. J. R. Wilson- 
Haffenden. Foreword by _ Bronislaw 


Malinowski, Ph.D., D.Sc. Illus. Map. 
318 pp. London: Seeley, Service. 21s. 
1930. 193. 





Well described by the sub-title. Full of useful 
information. Comparisons are drawn between 
similar customs occurring in different tribes. 

AFRICAN Stories. Albert D. Helser, F.R.G.S, 
Foreword by Franz Boas, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Sc.D. Illus. 223 pp. New York and 
London: Revell. $1.75. 7s. 133° 194. 

Folk tales of the Bura people of N.E. Nigeria, 
a in themselves and useful as giving an 
insight into Bura thought. 

tAZANDELAND. Ulrich B. Phillips. Yale Re. 
view (New Haven), 1931 (Winter), 293-313. 
795. 

See also 237 (‘Immorality’), 244 (Secret 
Ceremonies). 


Eact and Central Africa 
(from the Zambesi to the Juba rivers) 


THROUGH THE LANDS OF NYANZA. Wm. J. W. 
Roome. Illus. Map. 268 pp. London: 
Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 5s. 1930. 196. 

See review, p. 311. 

Um ArriKa: Reisebriefe von S. Baudert. 
S. Baudert. Tafeln. 147 S. Herrnhut: 
Missionsbuchhandlung. M. 2.40. 1930. 197. 

Not merely a travel diary but comments on 
ionary and other questions. 

{THe ReE-BANTUIZATION OF THE SWAHILI 
Lancuace. G. W. ae ge Africa 
London), 1931 (Jan.), 77-85. 198. 

( A a to B22 Se article in the issue 
for April 1930. 

See also 236 (Lala Hymnbook), 238 (Uganda 

Church), 239 (Nyasaland Church). 


Seuth Africa 
(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 


AFRIKAN KAtTKOrsTA. O. E. N&rhi. Illus. 
152 pp.+18 plates. Porvoo: Werner 
Séderstrém. Fmk. 45. 1930. 199. 


Sur Les Havuts-PLaTEAuX DU LEssoUTO. 
Notes et Souvenirs de Voyage. Victor 
Ellenberger. Carte. 234 pp. Paris: 
Société des Missions Evangéliques. Frs. 10. 
1930. 200. 

La MEDECINE ET LES MEDICINS AU LESSOUTO. 
Henri Dieterlen. (Les Cahiers missionnaires, 
No. 17) 73 P Paris: Société des 
Missions Evangéliques. Frs.3. 1930. 201. 


Le Prospiéme INDIGENE DANS  L’UNION 
Sup-AFRICAINE. Henri-A. Junod. (Actu- 
alités Missionnaires, No.7.) 35 Pp. Laus- 
anne: Mission Suisse dans l'Afrique du 
Sud. 5o0cents. 1931. 202. 

A short sketch of the relations between 
African and settler before the Union, and the 
situation at the present day. Concise and clear. 

CHRISTIAN STUDENTS AND MODERN SOUTH 
Arrica: A Report of the Bantu-Euro 
Student Christian Conference, Fort Hare, 
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une 27th-July 3rd, 1930. 243 pp. Fort 
are: Student Christian Association of 
South Africa—Bantu Section. 3s. 6d. 
1930. 203. 

HeRRENS LUSTGARD | ODEMARKEN. 240 pp. 
Helsingfors: Finska Missionssallskapet. 
Fmk. 35. 1930. 204. 

JumaLan Puutarwa. Linda Helenius. 279 
pp. Helsinki: Suomen Lahetysseura. Fmk. 
35. 1930. 205. 

See also r2z (Casalis), r22 (Mother Cécile), 128 
(Mabille), z30 (Ramseyer), 197 (Travels), 232 
(Medical). 

Madagaccear 

L’'ORGANISATION DE L’ENSEIGNEMENT A 
MADAGASCAR SOUS L’ADMINISTRATION DU 
GénBrat GALiikni. (1896-1905.) G. S. 
Chapus. 320 pp. Montpellier: Librairie 
A. Saly. Frs. 25. 1930. 206. 


America and the West indies 


tIMMIGRATION PROBLEMS ON THE PACIFIC 
Coast. A. S. Whiteley, R. Bell and R. 
Malcolm. Current History (New York), 
1931 (Feb.), 720-8. 207. 

THE Navajo Inptans. Dane Collidge and 
Mary R. Collidge. x+316 pp. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. $4. 1930. 208. 

An excellent study of the largest and most 
virile Indian tribe in North America, with 
valuable bibliography. 

¢CHURCH AND STATE IN Mexico. Alphonse 
Lugan. Current History (New York), 1931 
(Feb.), 672-6. 209. 

tEpDUCATION IN Haiti. Rayford W. Logan. 
Journal of Negro History (Washington), 
1930 (Oct.), 401-60. 270. 

tDutcH PROBLEMS IN THE WEsT INDIES. 
Amry Vandenbosch. Foreign Affairs (New 
York), 1931 (Jan.), 350-2. 27Z0a. 

THe Centra Americas: I. Political 
Progress. II. Foreign Enterprise. III. 
Foreign Relations. aan map No. 69. 
Series No. 1930-31. December 1930.) Ray- 
mond Leslie Buell. Map. 31 pp. New 
York: Foreign Policy Association. 15 
cents. 1930. 2zT. 

Soutu America. Clarence F. Jones. x+798 
pp. New York: Holt. $6. 1930. 2712. 

An important contribution on the peoples, 
regions, resources and lines of development. 

{THe InpIANs oF SoutH AmeERIcA. Kenneth 
G.Grubb. IRM, 1931 (Apr.), 228-40. 273. 

See also 224 (Independent Missionary), 227 
(Indian Education), 228 (Negro Education), 
253 (Jews), 262 (Foreign Relations). 


Austraiasia and Oceania 
MISSIONARY SURVEY OF THE PaciFic ISLANDs. 


London: World Dominion Press. 3s. 6d. 
1930. 214. 
review, p. 315- 


See also 262 (Foreign Relations). 


The Jews 


PALESTINE : REPORT ON IMMIGRATION, LAND 
SETTLEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT. Cmd. 
3687. Maps. London: H.M. Stationery 
Office. 28. 1930. 275. 
Aspout Zionism: Speeches and Letters b 
Albert Einstein. Translated and edited, 
with introduction, by Leon Simon. 68 pp. 
London: Soncino Press. 58. 1930. 2176. 
¢{THE PRESENT SITUATION IN PALESTINE. 
Arnold J. Toynbee. International Affairs 
(London), 1931 (Jan.), 38-59. 277. 
THE AMERICAN JEWISH YEAR Book, 5691- 
5692 (Sep. 23, 1930 to Sep. 11, 1931). Vol. 
32. Edited by Harry Schneiderman. viii+ 
436 pp. Philadelphia: Jewish Education 
Society of America. $3. 1930. 278. 

See review, p. 319. 
Tue British Jewish YEAR Book, 5691-5692 
(1930-1931). Edited by S. Levy. xvi+ 
London: Jewish Chronicle. 2s. 


review, p. 319. 

See also 225 (Evangelism), 250-3 (Judaism), 
250 (Justin Martyr), 251-3 (Jews and 
Christians), 254 (Jews and Paul), 263 (Re- 
ligious Freedom). 


Fields General 
Tue Romantic East: Inpia, Inpo-CuHrna, 
CHINA AND JAPAN. Sydney Greenbie. xi+ 
298 pp. ew York: McBride. $3.50. 
1930. 219. 
narrative of Asia in} transition, of peoples in 
rebellion against western interference ; a record 
of keen observation. 


See also 229 (Rural Life), 233 (Swedish Women), 
259-60 (Mandates), 261 (Survey), 263 (Re- 
— Freedom), 265 (World Unity), 266 
(World Forces). 


Vv. Works of Reference 


See 739 (German Handbook), rgr (Handbook 
of Churches), 278, 2z8a (Jewish Year Books). 


Vi. Theory and Principles of 
Missions 
KERK EN MIsSIE IN THEOLOGISCHE EN His- 
TORISCHE BELICHTING. A. Mulders. 26 pp. 
Nijmegen, Utrecht: Dekker, van de Vegt 
en van Leeuwen. f0.75. 1930. 220. 
Inaugural address by the newly appointed 
Lecturer on Missiology at the R.C. University, 
Nijmegen. 
¢TuHe THEOLOGY OF THE WorD, AND MISssIoNs. 
K. Hartenstein. IRM, 1931 (Apr.), 210-27. 





J. W. Burton. Maps. Charts. v-+-124 pp. 


221. 
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{Diz NEUBESINNUNG AUF DEN MISSIONS- 
GEDANKEN IN DER THEOLOGIE DER GEGEN- 
wart. Adolf Kéberle. NAMZ, 1930 (Nov.), 
321-32; (Dez.), 353-68. 222. 

{KircHE unD Mission. D. Crommelin 
TZM, 1930 (4), 311-27. 223. 

Tue Lire oF A Non-PROFESSIONAL MISSION- 
ARY. W. Lindsay. (Reprinted from 
World Dominion.) 21 pp. London: World 
Dominion Press. 6d. 1931. 224. 

A missionary doctor in S. America advocates 
as a missionary method his own practice of 
working in financial independence of a society. 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic 


tOn WINNING JEws To Curist. A. Lukyn 
Williams, D.D. IRM, 1931 (Apr.),202-9. 225. 
See also 155 (China). 


Christian Education 
China 
See 131 (H. H. Shuck). 


India 
NEw SCHOOLS For YounG INpia. W. J. McKee, 
Ph.D. Foreword by W. H. Kilpatrick, Ph.D. 
Illus. xxi +435 PP. Chapel Hill, N.Carolina : 
University of N.C. Press. $4.50. London: 
Oxford University Press. 21s. 1930. 226. 
See review, p. 298. 


Other Fields 

MoRAL EDUCATION AMONG THE NoRTH AMERI- 
can Inprans. Claude Andrew Nichols, 
Ph.D. vi+104 pp. New York: Teachers 
College. $1.50. 1930. 227. 

ts concrete materials concerning primi- 

tive education and interprets the scientific data 
now available. 

See also 206 (Madagascar), 2ro (Haiti). 


General 
ScHoot Acres: An Adventure in Rural 
Education. Rossa B. Cooley. Illus. xxv+ 
166 pp. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. $2.50. London: Oxford University 
1930. 228. 


CHRIST COMES TO THE VILLAGE: A Study of 
Rural Life in ee gg pene 
by M Ss. tt. 187 pp. ridge, 
Moss. > Conteal Committee on United Study 
of Foreign Missions. 50 cents and 75 cents. 
1931. 229. 

women’s text-book for 1931, treating rural 
needs in a cross-section view of the missionary 
world. 
Christian Literature 


~Dz PERS IN HET Karo-BaATAKLAND. H. 


Vuurmans. TZM, 1930 (4), 328-45. 230. 
See also 198 (Swahili), 272 (Books for Africa). 





INTERNATIONAL REvIEW OF MISSIONS 


Medica! Missions 

TROPENHEILKUNDE: Leitfaden fiir die Praxis, 
G. “re. Tafeln. 164 S. Stuttgart und 
Basel : Evang.-Missionsverlag. M. 7.50 und 
M. 8.50. 1930. 232. 

Notre Errort Mépicave. Illus. 54 . 
Lausanne: Mission Suisse dans 1’ Afrique du 
Sud. Fr.1. 1931. 232. 

An account of the medical work of the Society, 
Some of the photographs are more suited to 4 
medical treatise than to a popular brochure. 

See also 129 (Paterson), 133 (Health Pioneers), 
r8r (India), 224 (S. America). 


Social and industrial 
See 173-4 (India), 268 (Christianity and 
Labour). 





Work a Wo 


Ur SveNsKA Kvinners Kamp FOR Gups 
Rike. Signe Walder. 260 pp. Stock- 
holm: Svenska Missionsférbundets Forlag. 
Kr. 4 och Kr. 5.50. 1930. 233. 

Swedish women’s work for missions at home 
and abroad. 


iX. The Church in the Mission 
Field 


¢Drz AUGSBURGER KONFESSION UND IHRE 
BEDEUTUNG FUR DIE Mission. K. Harten- 
stein. EMM, 1930 (Dez.), 353-65. 234. 


¢CoNDITIONS FoR Baptism. C. H. Allen. 
MW, 1931 (Jan.), 59-68. 235. 

Nymso Sya Wax.istu AWAKATOLIKO (Lala 
Hymnbook). 93 pe. London: S.P.C.K. 
geo 1931. Be : . aaah 

mtaining 75 , with tunes, comp’ 
use in N. “Rhodesia. Some are written by 
Africans, some are translations, some are adapta- 
tions. Nine kinds of ‘ experiment ’ are adopted. 

tTHE CAUSE AND CURE OF AFRICAN ‘ Im- 
MORALITY.’ J. W. Hubbard, B.Sc. IRM, 
1931 (Apr.), 241-53. 237. 

+THe CuuRCH IN UGANDA To-pay. A. R.Cook, 
M.D., B.Sc. IRM, 1931 (Apr.), 254-64. 238. 


+GEMEINDE UND KIRCHE ALS ERFOLG DER 
ARBEITIN DER NYASSAMISSION. S. Baudert. 
EMM, 1930 (Dez.), 365-74. 239. 


See also 132, 155-7 (China), 147 (Japan). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and Unity 


ADVENTURES IN MISSIONARY CO-OPERATION. 
L. B. Moss. 123 pp. New York: Foreign 
Missions Conference. 40cents. 1930. 240. 

A picture of what has been accomplished, with 


an analysis of the present situation and sug- 
gestions of possible ‘future advance. 
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XI. Ohristianity and the Non- | 
Ohristian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peoples | 
{Tue RELIGION OF THE Matays. R. A. | 
Blasdell. WD, 1931 (Jan.), 74-80. 247. 


{Diz SEELE DEs DAJAK UND DIE SEELE DES 
Necers: Ein Psychologisches Missions- 
problem. H. Henking. EMM, 1931 (Jan.), 
13-21; (Feb.), 45-52. 242. 

¢LiJKBEZORGING BIJ DE To Bapa’ In MIDDEN 
CELEBES. t Woensdregt. Bijdragen tot 
de taal-, land-, en volkenkunde van Ned.-Indié, 
1930 (3-4), 572-611. 243. 

{THe SECRET SocIETIES OF LUBALAND, CONGO 
Berce. W. F. P. Burton. Bantu Studies 
(Johannesburg), 1930 (Dec.), 217-50. 244. 

See also 193-4 (Nigerians), 237 (African 
‘Immorality ’). 


Religions of Japan 
See 247 (Buddhism), 269 (Kagawa). 


Religions of india 


THe RAMAYAN OF TULSIDAS: OR THE BIBLE 
oF NORTHERN INDIA. J. M. Macfie, Ph.D. 
xxiv-+260 pp. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
8s. 1930. 245. 

A review is in preparation. 

Die WELTANSCHAUUNG 
TAGORES IN IHREN BEZIEHUNGEN ZUM 
ABENDLAND. Walter Graefe. (Missions- 
wissenschaftliche Forschungen. Heft 8.) 
88S. Leipzig: Hinrichs. M. 4.70. 1930. 246. 


See also 175 (Dheds). 
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Juirs et Curttizns. Félix Vernet. (Vol. II, 
columns 1651-1764 of Dictionnaire Apolo- 
7 de la Foi Catholique, edited by A. 

*Alés.) Paris: Beauchesne. Frs. 35. 
1925. 251. 

Wir CHRISTEN UND DIE JUDEN. 
Schlatter. (Freizeitenblatter, Nr. 7.) 235. 
Velbert i. Rheinland: Freizeitenverlag. 
M. 0.50 und M. 0.80. 1930. 252. 


Jewish EXPERIENCES IN AMERICA: Sugges- 
tions for the Study of Jewish Relations with 
non-Jews. Edited by Bruno Lasker. xiv + 
309 PP. New York: Inquiry. $2. 1930. 253. 

review, p. 321. 

PREPARING THE WAY FOR PauL: The Prose- 
lyte Movement in Later Judaism. Frederick 
M. Derwacter. 165 pp. New York: Mac- 
millan. $1.75. 1930. 254. 

A study of a first attempt at a missionary 
enterprise in world-wide religious propaganda. 

See also 216-17 (Palestine), 225 (Evangelism). 





Adolf 


Secularism 


+DeR KAMPF GEGEN DEN SAKULARISMUS. Karl 
Heim. TZM, 1930 (4), 289-310. 255. 


Other Religions 
See 164 (Indo-China). 


General 


Diez AUSEINANDERSETZUNG DES CHRISTEN- 
TUMS MIT DER AUSSERCHRISTLICHEN MysTIK. 
Gottfried Simon. (Allgemeine Missions- 
Studien. 9. Heft.) 1105S. Giitersloh: Ber- 
telsmann. M. 4. 1931. 256. 

A review is in preparation. 





Buddhism 


| 
ENLIGHTENMENT AND SALVATION. R. D. M. | 


Shaw, B.D. 189 pp. Foreword by the 

Rt Rev. the Bishop of Tokyo. London: 

Williams & Norgate. 7s.6d. 1930. 247. 
A review is in preparation. 

{CHRISTIANITY AND BUDDHISM IN BuRMA. 
. S. Furnivall,1.C.S. Young Men of India 
Calcutta), 1930 (Dec.), 806-17. 248. 

{Tae Buppuism or Tiset. Walter Asboe. 

IRM, 1931 (Apr.), 285-93. 249. 


islam 
See hy (China), 164 (Indo-China), 277 (Pales- 
e). 


Judaism 


Justin MARTYR, THE DIALOGUE WITH TRYPHO : 
Translation, Introduction and Notes by 
A. Lukyn Williams. xlii+301 pp. Lon- 

don: S.P.C.K. 78. 6d. 1930. 250. 

The earliest serious Christian ‘ apology’ to 
Jews that has come down to us. in this edition 
special attention has been paid to illustrations 
from Jewish sources. 


¢D1e CHRISTUSBOTSCHAFT IM KAMPF MIT DEN 
RELIGIONEN. E. Brunner. EMM, 1931 
(Jan.), 5-13; (Feb.), 35-45. 257- 

+DER SYNKRETISMUS AUF DEN MISSIONSFELD- 

| ERN UNTER BESONDERER BERUCKSICHTIG- 

uNG INpDIENS. H. W. Schomerus. NAMZ, 

1931 (Jan.), 5-18; (Feb.), 46-56. 258. 


See also 234 (Augsburg Confession). 


Xl. Social and Political Relations 
of Missions 


THe MANDATES SYSTEM. Norman Bentwich, 
(Contributions to International Law and 
Diplomacy, edited by A. D. McNair.) 
Appendix. Bibliography. xi+200 pp. 
London: Longmans. 15s. 1930. 259. 

Based on lectures given at the —— in 1929. 
Gives origin, history and principles of the system. 
Discusses A, B and C mandates and international 
control. Appendix contains nine principal 
documents concerning mandates. Most useful. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS. PERMANENT MANDATES 
Commission. Minutes of the Nineteenth 

| Session. Held at Geneva from Nov. 4th to 
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19th, 1930, including the Report of the 
Commission to the Council and Comments 
by the Accredited Representatives of the 
Mandatory Powers. Official No. C.643. 


M.262. 1930. VI. League of Nation 
Series. VI. A. Mandates. 1930. VI. A.6. 
219 pp. Geneva: League of Nations. 8s. 
$2. 1930. 260. 

The Commission considered reports on the 
Liquor Traffic and on the following mandated 
territories: Cameroons (British), Iraq, Islands 
under Japanese Mandate, Ruanda-Urundi, 
Tanganyika, Togo (British) and W. Samoa. 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1929. 
Arnold J. Toynbee. Maps. xii+545 pp. 
London: Oxford University Press (for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs). 
21s. 1930. 267. 

A review is in preparation. 


SuRVEY OF AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
1930. Edited by Charles P. Howland. 
541 pp. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. $5. 1931. 262. 

Deals largely with China and the problems of 
the Pacific. 


Gop 1n FREEDOM: Studies in the Relations 
between Church and State. Luigi Luzzatti. 
Trans. from the Italian by Alfonso Arbib- 
Costa. American Supplementary Chapters. 
xxxix+794 pp. New York: Macmillan. 
$5. 1930. 263. R 

A review is in preparation. 
A a. TO CHINA: OR THINGS WHICH ARE 
EEN. Arnold J. Toynbee. 346 pp. Lon- 
don: Constable. 15s. 1930. 4. 
A review is in preparation. 


THE UNITY OF THE WorLD. Guglielmo 
Gerrero. 196 pp. New York: Boni. 
$2.50. 1930. 265. 

A masterly brief analysis of the process at work 
in present-day world transformations. 

Tue CLasH oF WorRLD Forces: A Study in 
Nationalism, Bolshevism and Christianity. 
Basil Mathews. Maps. 160 pp. London: 
Edinburgh House Press. 2s. 1931. 266. 

A review is in preparation. 
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A Marriace To Inpia. Frieda Hauswirth 
Mrs Sarangadhar Das). 303 pp. New 
York: Vanguard Press. $3. 1930. 267, 
A study of inter-racial marriage in which both 

parties strive for mutual understanding against 
the weight of different cultural heritages. 
¢THe CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE PROBLEMS 
oF LaBouR. . Matthew. NCCR, 
1930 (Dec.), 608-20. 268. 

See also 142-5 (Japan), 151-4 (China), 164- 
(Indo-China), 166-77, 74. 177 (India), 186, 
189-90 (Near East), 192 (Liberia and Congo), 
202-3 (Race in S. Africa), 207 (U.S.A. and 
Immigration), 209 (Church in — 
2ro-r12 (Central and S. America and W. 
Indies), 2r5-r7 (Palestine), 264 (Inter 
national Relations). 


Xill. Hortatory and Practical 


THE RELIGION oF JESUS. Toyohiko Kagawa. 
Translated by Helen F. hen, ay 7 Edited 
with Biograghions Sketch by W. H. Murray 
Walton. 127pp. London: Student Chris- 
tian Movement. 4s. 1931. 269. 

Five chapters, illustrated by homely examples, 
of what Jesus meant to the men of His day and 
can mean for men of to-day. 


XIV. New Missionary Magazines 

tTHe C.S.S. Review (Monthly Organ of the 
Christa Seva Sangha). Edited by Rev. 
H. V. Elwin. Vol. I, No. 1, March 1931, 
Christa Seva Sangha Ashram, Poona. 
Rs. 5 annually. 270. 

{THE Syria News QuarTerRty. Published 
7 the Syria Mission of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. Secretary of Editorial 
Committee, Rev. J. H. Nicol. Vol. 1, No.1, 
October 1930. American Mission, Beirut, 
Lebanon, Syria. 25 centsannually. 277. 

¢Books For Arrica: The Quarterly Bulletia 
of the International Committee on Christian 
Literature for Africa. Edited by Miss M. 
Wrong. Vol. I, No. 1, January 1931. 
2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 2s. annuall 
(free to missionaries and missionary offices). 
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THE THREE MAIN OBJECTIVES OF 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD MOVE- 
MENT 


By TOYOHIKO KAGAWA 


HERE is an idea abroad that the Kingdom of God 
Movement is a temporary evangelistic campaign with 
a quantitative goal, aiming at gaining a million converts in 
three years. Though it has a basis in fact, this assump- 
tion is erroneous. My plan for the Movement, which has 
thus far been carried out according to the scheduled time 
and bids fair so to continue, is a schedule of social organiza- 
tion to establish the Kingdom of God on earth. 

It has three aspects, one to be launched in each of the 
three years of the first time-schedule of the Movement : 
evangelism in 1930; education in 1931; and Christianizing 
economics, through starting Christian co-operative societies, 
in 1982. This attention to one thing at a time is due to 
the exigencies of organization, because it requires time to 
start anything of value. Each of these features is to go on 
permanently until its specific goal is reached, and moreover 
to lead on to larger accomplishment in its particular field. 
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Evangelism is to continue until the million souls are won to 
the churches. Education is to continue until five thousand 
lay preachers have been trained. The first goal of the 
economic program is to win the eighteen hundred existing 
churches in Japan to active participation as branches in a 
nation-wide system of mutual aid sick insurance societies ; 
then, through that small entering wedge, to induct the 
church members into the whole co-operative system. By 
the time the immediate numerical goals have been reached, 
the habits will have been established in permanent social 
organization. So the Movement will go on for ever. The 
following is a brief outline of the main features of the 
program. 

New MErTHopDs OF EvaANGELISM. The Year of Our Lord 
1930 saw the organization of new methods of evangelism 
with the goal of winning a million new baptized Christians 
to the churches. These methods of evangelism include 
interdenominational co-operation, mainly of the ordained 
clergy in 19380, in eighty-five district committees and a 
central national committee; and, in the second place, the 
production and distribution of cheap Christian literature 
within the reach of the poorest. The Kingdom of God Move- 
ment newspaper, which now has a circulation of thirty-one 
thousand copies weekly of paid subscriptions, is of a literary 
standard within the reach of the average factory girl, and 
sells for a sen a copy (4 cent, $d.) by wholesale rates to the 
churches and to many others who are aiding in its distri- 
bution. The 10 sen books in million editions are more 
adequate presentations of Christian truth, selling widely 
to the educated and reading public all over the country. 
More than a quarter of a million copies of New Life through 
God have been sold, with the result that in 1930 I received 
two thousand letters from enquirers seeking Christ after 
reading this one book. It has been translated into English 
by Miss Elizabeth Kilburn, a rural missionary in North 
Japan, who snatched time for the work in the early 
mornings and between evangelistic tours. The English 
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manuscript is now in the hands of the Winston Company, 
Philadelphia, for publication. 

Another of these 10 sen books now being done into 
English is a brief study of each of the twenty-seven books of 
the New Testament, and is called God and the Gospel of 
Divine Love. The Sermon on the Mount is a reprint of a 
more costly volume in a 10 sen edition. This work, and 
Meditations on God, are for more advanced readers. The 
British and American Bible Societies have each put out 
the New Testament in an attractive 10 sen edition, upon 
which they lose 7 sen a copy, but are contributing that 
amount for the encouragement of the Movement. The 
Christian Literature Society, the Sunday School Publishing 
House and the Southern Baptist Gospel Printing Company 
in Shimonoseki are publishing the other books above 
mentioned, the latter being the pioneer in the effort. This 
house, managed by my friend Dr Walne, has found that 
by active promotion and distribution it is possible to put 
Christian books within the buying range of even the poorest 
farmers and factory labourers, and yet to sell with a safe 
margin of profit. I am grateful to God for answering my 
prayer in this particular. 

For 1930 the official statistics of the Kingdom of God 
Movement were: 10,278 meetings, attended by approxi- 
mately 262,344 people, and addressed by about 50 different 
speakers sent from headquarters on 680 different occasions. 
I myself received about 11,500 decision cards of those seeking 
Christ. The main results to stress, however, are not such 
statistics. The fact that interdenominational co-operation 
in evangelism is succeeding and gathering momentum daily 
is the result desired for 1930 for the Kingdom of God Move- 
ment. At the risk of repetition let me reiterate that the 
quantitative results are not the immediate desideratum. 
It is the fact that evangelism has been organized that consti- 
tutes the significance of the first year of the Movement. 
This organization is to go on functioning until the goal is 
reached. 
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THE TRAINING OF FivE THousanp Lay PREACHERs. 
Similarly in 1931 and 19382 the immediate objectives are the 
organization of the two other main features. Merely to 
gather decision cards of seekers for Christ is superficial, 
especially where there is no church and no pastor to handle 
the young converts. We must organize ways and means to 
conserve the results. I have come to the conclusion that 
we must have, therefore, five thousand lay preachers, trained 
as Christian organizers, as evangelists, as organizers of 
co-operative societies and as skilled leaders in their own 
occupations, whether agricultural or otherwise. In 1931 
we must organize the education of these lay workers. 

The first stage of this program of educational organiza- 
tion, according to the official schedule of the Movement, 
was a conference held on April 8th and 9th in Tokyo, for 
setting up plans for peasant Gospel schools. These are 
short-term, non-equipment schools, but last for a month, 
are full-time and residential. They utilize farm vacations 
and are adapted from the Danish folk high school plan, 
according to the system which I worked out in my own 
school of this type, started five years ago in my own house 
near Osaka. Every year since then I have held this school, 
asking Mr Motojiro Sugiyama, the rural specialist, to be 
the principal. 

During 1930 Mr Sugiyama lectured in ten other schools 
of this sort, of varying lengths and fairly well distributed 
geographically, started mainly in response to addresses on 
the subject which we gave to conferences of missionaries 
and pastors. Fifteen such schools were in operation in 
1930. Missionaries and pastors co-operate in promoting 
such schools locally, use existing equipment of churches or 
mission buildings, and local men as faculty. While local 
initiative is thus encouraged, it has been found through 
much experimentation that such schools should have help 
from a member of headquarters staff or travelling faculty. 
We are hoping, therefore, to have five or six faculty members 
employed on a permanent basis, holding schools successively 
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in the nine main geographical districts of Japan. Because 
of the variations in climate from north to south of this 
island, it is possible to arrange such a program, utilizing 
farm vacations in each locality. This would bring a model 
school of the new type within reach of students in each 
district, and lead to starting more in subsidiary locations. 
My ideal is to have one in each county; and in the near 
future we should have one in each prefecture or province, 
of which there are forty-three in the Empire. The objective 
for 1981 is, however, to secure the travelling faculty and to 
schedule schools in the nine main districts—the organization 
of the nucleus of the permanent plan. 

I have had a long preparation for this educational 
organization. Twenty-one years ago I got up at five or 
earlier in the morning and taught one boy alone for four 
hours continuously. At first it was simply for that boy, 
and then I added another person. The first has become a 
noted pastor, a lay preacher and at the same time the head 
of an employment bureau in Kobe. The second pupil is 
my wife. When they came back from their day’s labour 
I taught them again, from six to eight in the evening. 
This school grew, and is the cause of the success of the 
Co-operative Movement in Kobe. 

Then ten years ago I started a labour school in Osaka. 
We taught two hours an evening for three nights a week, 
and continued only three months before the students 
graduated. But many of the proletarian candidates for 
the Japanese Diet have come from this school, and even a 
greater number of proletarian representatives of the City 
Assembly of Osaka. 

Then again, five years ago I started the above-mentioned 
school for farmers in my own home in the rice fields. We 
welcome only fifteen pupils to the school at one time, aiming 
at making the instruction intensive and intimate, somewhat 
like the old tera koya or temple schools of Japan. So though 
the school lasts a month, during that time the fifteen students 
live with me from the first to the last day. The school 
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is self-governing, with its own elected leader. We have four 
hours of lessons in the morning. The first is Bible study, 
in which I have sometimes given a book-study of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, John and so on, one each day, thus finishing a 
bird’s-eye view of the New Testament within the month, 
and preparing the students for more intensive study after 
their return to their homes. Sometimes, on the other hand, 
I have spent an entire month on the Sermon on the Mount. 
The second subject is agricultural science, taught by Mr 
Sugiyama, a graduate of an agricultural college and rural 
expert advisor to the farmers, as well as President of the 
National Farmers’ Union. The third subject is village 
sociology, including some study also of village psychology, 
and aiming at the reform of the villages from the Christian 
point of view. 

The fourth subject in our morning schedule is the history 
of Christian brotherhood. This is church history, but not 
the discussion of doctrines nor an account of the contro- 
versies and schisms of church records. We select the stories 
of the love movements, beginning with the Therapeute 
and Origen of the first century, going on to the monastic 
movements: of the Franciscans, of the Jesuits with their 
church loyalty, and of the Brotherhood of Common Life 
of Thomas 4 Kempis and Erasmus—that finest flower of 
monasticism. Then, passing on to the Anabaptists, the 
Moravians, to Fox, Wesley, the Christian socialists of 
England, and to Booth and so on, we give only the best side 
of the Church, and this we consider to be true church history. 
As textbooks for this study I have had translated and 
published in Japanese Leet’s Christian Brotherhood and 
Stead’s Stories of Social Christianity. The students read 
the entire text of these two works, and, more than that, 
put them into practice in their own village life later. This 
is stronger than communism. 

In the afternoons we have studies of new skills in manual 
labour, such as carpentry and handcrafts, which not only 
develop the creative ability of the students but help to pro- 
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vide them with occupations of commercial value with which 
to eke out their meagre incomes and employ their farm 
vacations. In the evenings there are lectures on the social 
problems of the villages, and on a variety of cultural and 
practical subjects. 

Many of those who come to this school are the elder sons 
of farmers, who by reason of the Japanese family system are 
required to stay on the farms and cannot leave home for 
longer periods of higher education. To them this one- 
month school in farm vacation is the great experience of 
their lives. They become organizers of co-operative 
societies and of Bible classes, and often the simultaneous 
organization of these activities is sufficient to transform a 
hitherto decaying village into a revived and prosperous one. 

Such a school costs Y.300 ($150). This includes the 
provision of half the board money for each student (Y.7.50 
monthly). They pay the other half and their travelling 
expenses. This sum is to be met locally in each case by 
the promoters of the peasant Gospel school itself. 

Eventually I hope to have one-year peasant Gospel 
schools, one in each of the forty-three prefectures. Such a 
school settled on land sufficient for farming will cost Y.50,000 
($25,000) as an initial outlay, but thereafter would be self- 
supporting by the labour of faculty and students, who can 
at the same time provide their personal expenses by their 
work. Such schools, training head, hand and heart at the 
same time according to the excellent plan of the Seventh- 
Day Adventists, are needed for the peasants, who have 
primary schools everywhere and attend them, but lack this 
minimum essential of a year of higher education. 

The first step toward such one-year schools is the 
travelling faculty for the one-month institutes, which will 
meet their own local expenses but cannot provide the 
experts for special subjects. Such a faculty will cost about 
Y.6000 ($3000) a year. 

These peasant Gospel schools train organizers of an 
improved sort of church—a church as a social unit. In each 
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of the twelve thousand villages of Japan a church should be 
started, not with a paid pastor, but by the volunteer work 
of a farmer or primary school teacher who has graduated 
from one of these Gospel schools. Such self-governing 
Christian societies are multiplying now through the activities 
of existing graduates, and are proving to be headquarters 
for co-operative societies for their villages, for Bible classes, 
for hymn-singing and for temperance societies. They 
practise unlimited local autonomy and local variations of 
program, but are eventually to be associated by groups 
with paid itinerant pastors, trained as expert community 
organizers in an improved form of theological seminary, 
in which community organization and case work constitute 
one of the three main divisions of the program, religious 
education another, and preaching is relegated to one-third 
of its former place in the curriculum. 

In this connexion I am glad to be able to state that land 
has just been bought near my home in the rice fields between 
Osaka and Kobe, intended for such a school. Although 
a small piece, this land adjoins the village community 
shrine grove, which is rarely used by the villagers and is 
therefore available as an athletic field for the school. The 
chief need now is for the cost of the buildings, which will be 
about Y.10,000 for two modest buildings—one for students 
and one for teachers. Of this, Y.4000 should be available 
immediately, to put up one of the buildings by the summer 
of the present year, in order to be able to house the slum 
children who spend their vacation with us in a summer school. 
The buildings will be used at other times for the peasant 
Gospel school already described, and also for the permanent 
Gospel school and theological seminary. 

We are also developing a program of three-months’, 
evening, non-residential, urban Gospel schools, adapted to 
the needs of labourers and other employed persons in the 
cities, modelled after my labour school in Osaka, aiming to 
train half of the five thousand lay preachers who will be 
needed in towns and cities. Half the population of Japan 
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is in its cities. The first of such schools will be held at 
Aoyama College (Methodist) in Tokyo, the college which 
gave hospitality to the first interdenominational social con- 
ference in 1929. Dr Berry, Dean of the theological seminary, 
is to be the organizer, and Bishop Akazawa, the saintly 
Methodist leader, the president. Dr and Mrs F. I. Johnson 
(of whom the latter is President of the Federation of Women’s 
Boards of North America, now making a world-tour of great 
significance) have pledged the amount necessary to start 
the school at Aoyama and other schools of a similar nature 
in the cities. 

It needs to be made clear that the new varieties of 
permanent schools, and the self-governing Christian societies, 
as well as the economic program which I shall discuss as 
the third aspect of the Kingdom of God Movement, have 
not yet been officially adopted by its Committee. Whether 
or not they form a part of the present three-year schedule 
officially, there is little doubt that they will be fully estab- 
lished eventually on the basis of actual experimentation 
now taking place—by a revived Church, awake to the needs 
of the proletariat. 

CHRISTIAN CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. In 1932 the new 
organization on the schedule is to be that of mutual aid 
societies for sick insurance. Already three social confer- 
ences have been held, leading up to this feature, and a fourth 
and smaller meeting for definite planning. This fourth 
conference was held on October 31st, 1930, in the church in 
Tokyo of which the Rev. Michio Kozaki is pastor, and led to 
the appointment of an executive committee. It was under- 
stood that the first six months of 1931 were to be spent in 
research, and its latter half in promotion, so that by the 
beginning of 1932 all necessary preparations will have been 
made for immediate operation of the mutual aid system. 

This system is intended to induct the church members 
into an actual and convincing experience of the co-operative 
system of society. A branch is to be started in each of 
the eighteen hundred existing churches, organized similarly 
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to the Sunday School Association. Such unification in one 
national society is necessary to secure the large membership 
required for successful financial operation. The pastors 
are to be the active agents, co-operating with district com- 
mittees, and they with the national committee. Member- 
ship is to be limited to Christians and enquirers, who join 
at the rate of 30 sen a month and receive in return Y.40 a 
month in case of illness. This sum covers actual expenses 
in most illnesses in this country, and as meanwhile I am 
starting a physicians’ and nurses’ utility co-operative society 
to put medical treatment on a basis of service and non- 
profit-seeking, the great army of sufferers from illness may 
be expected to secure medicine on a democratic basis in 
the near future. 

The mutual aid co-operative society for sick insurance 
is the angle of the co-operative movement which primarily 
appeals to the average church member. To educate a body 
of believers who in religion have ignored economics for 
centuries will require wisdom. Education by participation 
is the best method. It would be difficult, however, to start 
consumers’ or credit co-operative societies among church 
members, who often fear the co-operative movement as a 
menace to their own capitalistic business enterprises. But 
church history, as well as the Scriptures, furnish many 
examples of Christians helping each other during the 
emergency caused by illness. Modern Protestantism 
offers nothing much but charity for this purpose, and the 
operations of charity are sporadic and uncertain, while most 
people find embarrassment in either proffering or accepting 
it. Let the Church, therefore, organize itself for mutual 
aid, in furnishing sick insurance, according to sound and 
tested methods, whereby in self-respect and mutuality 
we may obey Christ’s command to love one another. 

While preparing thus to educate the quarter of a million 
Christians of Japan in the co-operative system, simul- 
taneously I am operating co-operative societies for other 
significant classes. For students I have an _ extensive 
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system of consumers’ co-operative societies in the universities 
of Tokyo; for labourers, consumers’ and credit co-operative 
societies in Tokyo, and consumers’ co-operative societies in 
Osaka and in Kobe. Every month the Osaka co-operative 
society publishes and distributes over ten thousand copies of 
its free magazine, to educate the rural districts in the system, 
and more than thirty rural co-operative societies have been 
organized through the influence of this magazine. 

In Banshu, an extensive rural district near Kobe, there 
is such a rural co-operative society of longstanding influence 
among the peasants, directed by Mr Yukimasa, a labour 
and peasant movement leader of eminence. This Banshu 
district is free from the social unrest which has characterized 
other sections of the country. 

As to the timeliness of this economic program, let me 
quote from an article by Mr Mitsuaki Kakehi, Secre- 
tary for Japan of the National Young Men’s Christian 
Association : 


On the one hand social unrest has for the past two or three years 
come to be increasingly felt by the thinking public; and on the other 
hand the communistic movement and the influence of the social theory 
of Karl Marx have been gaining ground among our students and young 
people. These have been accompanied by a rapid growth of all forms of 
the proletarian movement. But it has been only within the past few 
months that the whole nation has been awakened to the seriousness of 
the situation. The end of the capitalistic era preached by Marxian 
economists has seemed to take on reality with the ever-increasing numbers 
in the army of the unemployed in our cities, and of those in the hunger 
lines in the rural districts, and with the deepening of the world-wide 
economic depression for which traditional economists cannot adequately 
account, and to cope with which no government has been able to formulate 
sufficiently fundamental policies. All this has aroused in the minds of 
the Christian young people and students the burning question as to what 
it means to be a Christian in the world of to-day with its contradictions, 
its unreasonableness, its misery and its suffering. 


Our comrades among the students, labourers, farmers, 
and now we are glad to hope among the church members, 
are preparing to meet this challenge by permeating the nation 
more and more with the co-operative system. Already this 
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system has official endorsement in the fact that the Govern- 
ment itself started rural co-operative societies—credit 
unions—all over the country in 1900. What these govern- 
ment co-operative societies need is to be cleansed from 
selfish leadership, and manned by Christian leaders who have 
fire and passion for sacrificial service and the vision of social 
reconstruction. Day by day in the evangelistic meetings 
of the Kingdom of God Movement thousands are catching 
fire in this way. With the co-ordinating educational and 
economic programs, which we have been considering, the 
time will come when with an educated and flaming leader- 
ship scattered all over the Empire it will be possible fully 
to establish the co-operative system in all its essential 
features in this country. 

When, or before, that day comes we hope to establish 
also the Christian Co-operative Internationale, beginning 
with eastern countries—the mission fields, which are suffer- 
ing most from economic depression. By starting the 
Christian Internationale for Prayer and Friendship at 
Shanghai in January 1931, we hope to release the spiritual 
forces needed to prepare for that great consummation, 
leading on to the world-wide establishment of Christianized 
economics. 


ToyvoHiko KAGAWA 




















THE IDEA OF GOD 


IN THE MYTHS AND PROVERBS OF SOME 
EAST AFRICAN BANTU TRIBES 


By E. JOHANSSEN, D.THEot, 


T is well known that the Bantu peoples of Africa have 
no written language of their own and consequently no 
literature whatever. Their historical recollections, fables, 
fairy-tales and legends are handed down orally from genera- 
tion to generation, affording excellent insight into the world 
of their imagination, and showing at the same time that 
the African, in his ideas and feelings, is nearer to us than 
we might expect after the study of scientific works on the 
way ‘the primitive’ looks at life, and on his intellectual 
faculties. The missionary, therefore, is deeply interested 
in every idea he finds in the mental possession of the Negro : 
ideas about God the Creator and His attitude towards man, 
as well as ideas about man’s demeanour towards his Creator, 
his sin, the coming of death into the world, his experience 
of kindness and also of judgment from God, the First 
Cause, the Giver of life and the One who condemns to 
death. 

For a long time religious psychologists believed the idea 
of a Creator, found among so many primitive peoples, to 
be merely the result of pondering on the ultimate cause of 
life and action; but this theory may already be regarded 
as out of date and inadequate. It has been recognized 
that in primitive tribes the Creator is at the same time the 
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human community, and therefore the Judge. This im- 
portant fact is proved chiefly by a wealth of myths, proverbs 
and tales, as well as through the scrutiny of other mani- 
festations of the life of the people, and through a number 
of proper names. 

In the case of the East African Bantu—-among whom I 
lived and worked as a missionary from 1891 to 1929, with 
the exception of the years 1917 to 1924—we are concerned 
in the first place with the small tribe of the Shambala, 
who live by agriculture and cattle-breeding in the mountain 
of Usambara in the hinterland of the town of Tanga, and 
afterwards with the inhabitants of Ruanda in the territory 
between the lakes, bounded on the east by the Kagera 
River and on the west by the Belgian Congo, altogether 
some 1} million. Finally we must notice the names for 
God used by the Haya and Ziba, and certain of their myths. 
These last-named people live in the Bukoba Province on 
the west bank of the Victoria Nyanza, and number about 
250,000. 

The traditions of the inhabitants of Ruanda are of 
especial interest. In their myths and proper names we 
meet with so relatively high a conception of God that we 
must ask ourselves whether here, as well as in their mystery 
cults which are so amazingly reminiscent of the Mithras 
cult, Asiatic influences are not apparent. I shall return to 
this later. 

The word ‘ Imana,’ which I render ‘ God,’ is found as a 
name for God only among the Bantu of Ruanda, Urundi 
and Uha, which constitute a common language area. 
There is not yet enough material available to be able to 
declare its etymological significance, even should we ever 
succeed in doing so. The word ‘Imana’ is never used 
of a spirit of the dead (omuzimu), but is used of living men 
if they have power over the life and death of others, by 
reason of political ability. Thus, the king of Ruanda (and 
also in flattery the influential European) is greeted with 
the salutation: Imana i Rgwanda (‘O thou God of the 
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Ruandas’). There is many a short proverb referring to 
Imana : 


Imana does not give to those who have anointed themselves finely 
(i.e. He pays no heed to outward appearance), 

Imana makes and also breaks the head of a man. 

What Imana gives you no man can take from you. 

What you absolutely do not want, Imana will give you to-night. 


The words used in blessings are also important to note : 
Urakagir’ Imana ; mugahoran’ Imana ; ku Mana (‘ God be 
with you; God be ever with you; go with God’). 

A further interesting realm of the use of the Imana- 
concept is that of the proper names of the Nyaruanda. 
How delightful are the following : 


Havug’ Imana (‘ so God speaks ’). 
Hakiz Imana (‘ so God heals ’). 
Harem’ Imana (‘ so God creates ’). 
Meny’ Imana (‘ acknowledge God ’). 
Nsab’ Imana (‘I pray God ’). 
Ndizey’ Imana (‘ I depend on God ’). 


The word ‘Imana’ is also closely connected with the 
three following phrases : 


Imana Rurema (Creator, derived from kurema, to create). 
Imana Rugira (Great Master, derived from kugira, to possess). 
Imana Rugaba (Kind Giver, derived from kugaba, to dispense). 


We must, however, emphasize that the Native does not 
turn to Imana directly in petition, but only in the form of 
a wish: Imana ikankiriz’abana (‘Oh that Imana would 
spare my children to me!’). Again, no offering is made to 
Imana, but only to the ancestral spirits. Yet the blessing, 
Urakagir’ Imana (‘God be with you’), is the greeting to 
the hero and health-bringer in the mystery cult. 

But we cannot proceed further without touching on a 
realm in which the word ‘ Imana’ is apparently used in 
another sense, namely, the realm of oracle and ordeal. 
The animal whose viscera are inspected, to pronounce 
judgment, is also called ‘ Imana,’ whether it be a calf, a sheep 
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or a fowl. The diviner examines the liver to see if it is 
bright or dark in colour and gives judgment accordingly : 
‘Guilty’ or ‘ Not guilty.” Even the liver itself is then 
addressed : ‘O Imana, be bright or dark.’ A man who is 
charged with having bewitched some one must undergo the 
ordeal. A fowl is brought, the accused must spit into its 
beak. The diviner challenges the fowl to bring to light 
the guilt or innocence. Through it the decision for life or 
death is given. It is also recognized as the divine being 
by which guilt or innocence is determined and justice done. 
The foregoing explains why the fowl can be called Imana. 
Even the bones of any animal used as an oracle are holy 
and are Imana. The very branches of the Ficus religiosa 
planted over the buried viscera of an animal which has 
been used for an oracle are also called Imana. They are 
‘ life-trees ’ and therefore sacred. 

If one asks, further, on what depends the liver being 
bright or dark, obviously the idea is that the sputum of the 
accused—which is a part of his personality—which was spat 
into the beak of the fowl, causes Imana to disclose the 
guilt or innocence of the accused. When consulting the 
oracle, on the other hand, it is not believed that the guilt 
of the consulter causes the unfavourable result; it is 
believed, rather, that the ancestral spirits may be guilty 
and therefore must be propitiated by offerings ‘so that 
Imana may become bright again.’ So the diviner addresses 
the ancestral spirit directly : ‘ Please prevail upon Imana 
again to become bright,’ i.e. gracious. Thus the dead are 
placed between men and Imana. If one accepts the con- 
clusion that Imana is the determining power over life and 
death, the blessing, ‘May Imana be ever with you,’ is 
comprehensible. 

After these preliminary remarks we turn now to the 
material in myth and legend in which the idea of God 
plays a part. In the following tales I quote from the 
members of the above-mentioned three Bantu tribes— 
Nyaruanda, Shambala and Bukoba people. 
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THE CREATOR AND His DEALINGS WITH MANKIND 


1. THe Mystery OF CREATION. I have found no myths 
about the manner in which the Creator brought the world 
into existence, but only a statement of the fact itself. The 
Nyaruanda use the verb kurema—which we translate 
‘create ’—in the sense in which the spider produces the 
thread from its own body. The Shambala (among whom we 
found the word ‘ Kiumbe’ with the meaning of ‘ Creator ’) use 
the word kuumba, which denotes the constructing, shaping 
activity of the potter (mwufi). The Haya in the Bukoba 
Province use the word ‘ Ruhanga’ for ‘Creator.’ From 
the verb kuhanga is also derived the verbal noun omu-hango. 
The royal command and the king’s speech are therefore 
kuhanga, for his word is an order, and is immediately trans- 
lated into an action. ‘ Ruhanga,’ therefore, is that one 
whose word has a creative character, the ‘ Speaker-with- 
force.’ 

The Nyaruanda have a legend worthy of note, that the 
Creator was helped in His creative work by a dog.’ Should 
we conclude from this that some tale of a dog-headed deity 
had come to their ears ? 


Imana set about creating what is now to be found on earth. At first 
He created the dog, so that it might help Him in His creating. He 
formed it hastily, for He wanted to create everything else quickly, so 
did not make it beautiful. Then the two of them, Imana and dog, worked 
together at creating and completed it. Then the dog said to Imana: 
* Make me as I ought to be, we have created everything else now.’ Imana 
said; ‘ Wait, let me rest a little, then to-morrow I will create you in your 
final form.’ And Imana thought He would give it the intelligence to 
create independently. But the dog was impatient and said: ‘ Make me! 
Make me! Make me! Make me!’ Imana said: ‘ Be quiet, I will 
create you to-morrow.’ The dogsaid: ‘ No, make me !’ [repeated eleven 
times]. Then Imana, tired of the dog’s barking, said: ‘ Be quiet then, 
and I will create you,’ and gave it a mean appearance and a long tail, 
saying: ‘ You are a barker. You did not want me to create you as I 
wanted to. You were too impatient. As you were in such a hurry, 





1 The fables which follow were taken down by me and my colleagues ;_ the originals 
in the Nyaruanda tongue are unpublished. 
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you shall also bring forth your offspring in haste, and they shall be born 
blind, and whoever eats you will die an evil death.’ 


Similar fables deal with the subject of how Imana 
created the frog (in which it is explained why the frog has 
no tail) and the badger. In these tales Imana appears as 
Creator and of a conscious personality. 

The following shows Imana as the giver of intelligence : 


Imana created men: the king, the noble (tutsi), the farmer (hutu), 
the woman ; also the forest pygmy (éwa). He created too the cow, the 
goat, the sheep, the dog. Then He said: ‘Come again to-morrow at 
the first peep of dawn, to receive wisdom from me.’ But next day at 
dawn only the king came. So he received all the wisdom there was. 
It was broad daylight before all the others presented themselves. When 
it was already full day, the twtsi came and said, ‘Give me wisdom.’ 
Imana said, ‘I told you to come at the first peep of dawn; the king 
came punctually and has drunk it all up; I have no more left.’ The 
tutsi said: ‘Don’t say that; I am not going away until you have given 
me wisdom.’ Imana said: ‘ Well, a very little is still left.’ The tutsi 
said: ‘Give it me then.’ He gave it him. He drank it up and went 
away. Then came the farmer and said: ‘Give me wisdom.’ Imana 
said: ‘I gave the king wisdom, and the remainder to the étutsi; I have 
no more left.’ The farmer said: ‘I am not going away until you have 
given me wisdom.’ Imana said: ‘ With great trouble and labour I have 
got a little wisdom still left.’ The farmer said: ‘ Give it me then.’ He 
gave it him and said: ‘ The wisdom which I give you is not wisdom such 
as the king’s. It is a wisdom of tilling fields and making baskets and 
weaving mats and every other sort of work, and of building houses ’ (for 
in earlier times men lived in earth-caves). The farmer went away. 
Then came the woman and said: ‘Give me wisdom.’ Imana said: ‘I 
gave it to the king.’ The woman said: ‘I am not going away uniil you 
give me wisdom.’ Imana said: ‘Go, work in your homestead, keep 
your house and yard clean and tidy, cook the meals, grind the millet, 
weave rush plates, care for your husband, bring children into the world 
and rear them carefully. I have given you wisdom in these tasks.’ 
The woman went her way. Then came the cow, to ask for wisdom. 
Imana said : ‘Go away and keep quiet and let man determine your fate. 
The wisdom which I have given you cows is that of eating grass and 
drinking water and going to pasture. There is nothing else for you. 
Every man who wants to possess cows shall have them and milk them, 
to drink their milk and eat their flesh. But men do not milk goats and 
sheep.’ The cow went her way. Then came the twa and said: ‘Give 
me wisdom.’ Imana answered: ‘I have given it to the cow; I have 
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only the smallest drop left.’ The twa said: ‘ Give it me then.’ Imana 
said: ‘Go, make pipe-bowls and cooking-pots out of clay; you are the 
last born of creation, Work in clay.’ Imana concluded by saying: 
‘The land belongs to the king; neither the noble nor the farmer shall 
rule, only the king ; whoever rebels against him, he shall slay.’ So the 
king builds his palace and when he grows old he gives place to another. 


There follows a legend of how Imana meant men to 
have immortality : 


In the beginning was a man with whom God used to converse. One 
day God said to him: ‘ Keep watch to-night, do not sleep, I am coming 
to give you a word of prosperity.’ He sat up that night, but there was 
a serpent in the house which had learned that God talked with the man. 
At the first cock crow the man fell asleep. God came and called him 
and found the man sleeping, but the serpent answered. God thought 
it was the man answering and said: ‘* You will die, but will come back 
again to life; you will become old, but will shed your skin, you, your 
children and children’s children.’ The next morning the man betook 
himself to God and said: ‘I waited up at night, for the word you told 
me of yesterday, but heard nothing.’ God asked him: ‘ Was it not you 
with whom I spoke in the night?’ The man said ‘ No.’ God said to 
him: ‘Then the serpent spoke in your place. If a farmer finds it, he 
may kill it. If a forest man finds it, he may kill it. Ifa wild man finds 
it, he may kill it. And you will die, you, your children and all your 
descendants.’ 


That the keenly observant Native knows of the vitality 
of the serpent and its skin-shedding process hardly needs 
saying. It is to be supposed that the above story took its 
form from this observation. Whether the idea that man- 
kind has overslept the right moment and has missed the 
blessing intended for him, by inattention to divine com- 
mands, is peculiar to the Ruanda people can naturally not 
be proved, because it is found elsewhere also. 

The following, about the creation and appointment of 
the three tribal classes of Ruanda, is marked by typically 
primitive characteristics. 


God created the hutu, tutsi and twa [see above]. The next day He 
called them and they came. He filled cups with milk, and gave one to 
each, saying, ‘ Keep the cup of milk in your hand, do not spill it, do not 
go to sleep, I will come again and see.’ They sat down and fell asleep 
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as they sat. A serpent was on a rafter in the roof. The hutu’s milk 
boiled over and ran over his fingers, which he licked. The éutsi’s milk 
boiled over and the cup remained only half full. The twa was impatient 
and wanted sleep, so he drank up his milk. God came and looked for 
the hutu’s milk and said, ‘ Where is your milk?’ The hutu said: ‘ Here, 
but it boiled over and ran over my hands ; I licked it from my fingers.’ 
God said: ‘I have put milk for you into your hands; plough for the 
tutsi, weave baskets for him ; he shall give you milk for it.’ God came 
and looked for the tuési’s milk, and found that it had boiled over and the 
cup was only half full. He said: ‘If you breed ten cows, five shall die 
and only five remain alive.’ God said to the tea: ‘Go, make clay pots 
and beg milk for yourself from the hutu, the tutsi and the king.’ 


All these stories and legends give us a mass of clues and 
points to go on in constructing a picture of the Native’s 
idea of God. I will add a few especially significant 
narratives. 

2. THe Mystery or Deatu. The deep impression 
which death has always made on man’s inner life is ex- 
pressed in manifold ways in cult, myth and proverb. 
Offerings are brought to the dead and prayers directed to 
them probably in all the Bantu tribes. God, the Creator 
and Life Giver, is always regarded also as Lord of Death ; 
this is illustrated in many proverbs : 


God kills, but also makes amends [i.e. what a murderer formerly had 
to pay—the compensation consists in a resurrection of the dead man by 
the birth of a new clansman]. 

He makes and also breaks the head of a man. 

No ransom can free God’s prisoners of war [i.e. there is no hope for a 
return of the dead]. 


It has already been mentioned that tradition says the 
Creator had planned a rejuvenation of man in old age, or 
a return back to life. Among many tribes it is related that 
originally men were intended to die ‘ as the moon dies,’ but 
that now they die ‘ like a cooking pot,’ broken in pieces and 
not to be put together again. They lay on the chameleon 
the blame for man’s death. The Lord of the World sent it 
to men with the message that they must indeed die, but 
would rise again. But another great power sent a lizard 
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after it, with the message that they should die and perish ; 
and the swift lizard overtook the slow chameleon. This 
story is found among different tribes in East Africa, as 
well as in South Africa among the Zulus and Thonga, and 
also in Madagascar ; and there are similar legends in West 
Africa. 

The Nyaruanda state, in legends of varying forms, as 
mentioned above, that men, by disregarding commands to 
stay awake, have overslept the hour in which God intended 
to send them a message that He had appointed their re- 
juvenation in old age. In legend after legend the conviction 
is expressed that man has separated himself from God, 
the Creator, by his own fault. For example, the Ewe in 
West Africa tell how once heaven and earth were so near 
together that one could touch heaven with an outstretched 
hand. At that time men had unhampered intercourse with 
God. But after eating they had scoured their greasy 
fingers on heaven, and therefore God withdrew everlastingly 
to a distance. Together with the belief that man through 
his own fault lost his partnership with God and his rejuvena- 
tion goes, as noticed above, the belief that an inimical 
power—lizard, serpent or something existing behind them— 
has a hand in the game of harming mankind. Ihave no evi- 
dence that the Bantu believes this evil power has personality ; 
but the host of demons, sickness-bringers and monsters is 
immense. Gruesome powers, whose agents are murderous 
witch-doctors, keep the Native in terror. The following 
myths show that a woman was somehow responsible for the 
entrance of death into the world. The Nyaruanda say : 


Once upon a time Thunder and his mother lived on the earth. The wild 
beasts were also her children, the elephant, lion, hyzna, leopard and dog. 
One day, when these children were out hunting, Death came, called the 
Thunder-mother and said: ‘ Where are your children gone?’ She came 
out of the hut and found Death sitting at the door. Very much afraid, 
she said: ‘ They have gone hunting.’ He said to her: ‘ Come here, eat 
dirt, or I will kill you.’ She came trembling and ate as she was told. 
Then Death went his way. Towards evening her sons came home. She 
said to them: ‘ Children, a monster came here and sat at the door, and 
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then darkness fell over us as if evening had come.’ The sons said; * That 
is only an old woman’s tale.” Next morning they went hunting again. 
Death came again, called the Thunder-mother and said: ‘ Where are 
your sons?’ She said: ‘ They have gone hunting.’ He said: ‘Come 
here, and eat dirt.’ She came trembling and did as she was told. Death 
went his way. The sons came home in the evening. Their mother said : 
‘Children, the monster which terrifies one came back again. Never 
have I seen anything so terrible. To-morrow I will not stay here alone, 
I shall go with you.’ Thunder said to his brothers : ‘ One of us must stay 
here with Mother to-morrow and see this thing for himself.’ So they 
chose the elephant, for, they said, ‘he is a stout fellow with his strong 
bones and huge body.’ 

Death came again and sat at the door. Darkness fell. He called 
the Thunder-mother, and the elephant came out, saw the horrible being 
and was terrified. He called to his mother: ‘ You answer his call.’ 
Death said: ‘ Where are your sons?’ She said: ‘Gone hunting.’ He 
said : ‘Come here, and eat dirt.’ The Thunder-mother asked the elephant : 
* Must I do it, or can I refuse?’ The elephant said: ‘ Do what he says 
quickly, that he may not kill you.’ She went and ate. Death went 
away. The sons came home. The elephant reported: ‘ It is impossible 
to describe how hideous the monster is. Stout as I am, it made me 
tremble, and when it comes, darkness descends.’ [One after another 
each of the animals remains with his mother, and the same thing always 
happens. At last Thunder remains with her.] He told the elephant 
to bring wood for a great fire that he might cleave a rock and make the 
thunderbolts red-hot in the fire. When Thunder was sitting at the 
blazing fire, Death came and crossed the threshold, and with him came 
darkness. He called the Thunder-mother. She asked her son: ‘ Shall 
I go or not?’ Thunder said: ‘Stay where you are.’ Death called 
again. At the third time Thunder said to his mother: ‘Go, but not 
near.’ She answered the call, but refused to eat what Death ordered. 
Death stood up to seize her, when Thunder approached him and hurled 
a red-hot thunderbolt, hitting his shoulder. Death began to retreat, 
Thunder following him. With a second thunderbolt Thunder broke one 
of Death’s arms, with a third his other arm; then he chased him out of 
the homestead, shattered one foot after the other and pierced his body 
with yet another shaft, so that his entrails extruded. Thunder was 
preparing to give Death the finishing stroke when something got into his 
eye which he had to get out. Death seized the opportunity and fled, 
taking refuge in the body of an old woman, who went home and died. 
Thunder heard of it, and called to his brothers: ‘Come, let us flee ; 
Death has entered the world, let us get out of his way.’ They asked : 
* Whither shall we flee?’ He replied: ‘To heaven, for Death will never 
get into heaven ; he only rules on earth; there is no death in heaven.’ 
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The elephant said: ‘No, heaven is too far away; neither are there 
buffaloes nor any forest beasts there.’ Thunder tried in vain to persuade 
the animals to accompany him to heaven, but they all refused. So he 
went up alone with his mother. Death cannot get at them there; they 
do not die. 


Can the horror of death be painted in stronger colours 
than in these words ? Where death appears, fear seizes all 
living beings, and even the stoutest tremble. Where he 
comes, comes the night; his shadow causes darkness, his 
challenge is terrible and inescapable. What a combat is 
described when thunder hurls shaft after shaft of lightning 
to destroy the great enemy of life. He seems to be suc- 
ceeding. What a tragedy that the victory is suddenly 
snatched from the almost victorious fighter with death, 
What tenacity exists in death, that all the lightning, though 
wounding him, cannot make an end of him. It is significant 
that in spite of the high position of woman which so often 
meets us in African myths, it is a woman here who gives 
death shelter. It is the woman’s fault that he succeeds in 
hiding himself. So the earth becomes the stage for death, 
heaven is unattainable by him. 

In other stories also it is through a woman that death 
gets mastery over the earth. Thus: 


Once Death met an armed man and seized him, but he resisted and 
drove Death away, who sought shelter with a woman working in the 
field. She refused to shelter him, and he had to flee further, and then 
found an old woman who was ready to shelter him. He crept into her 
body; his pursuers sought him in vain, and questioned the woman 
without avail as to where he had hidden. They had to abandon the 
search, and he carried on his reign of terror on the earth and taught the 
hyzna to eat corpses. 


Yet another tale is the following : 


In the beginning men reawakened after death, up till the time when 
one of a man’s two wives died. The other wife out of jealousy prevented 
the return of the deceased. So through her guilt death got the mastery. 


ERNST JOHANSSEN 
[T his article will be concluded in our October issue.—En. | 








THE CHINESE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
COMING OF AGE 


By P. C. HSU 


TYNHE nature of this subject requires a twofold treat- 
ment, namely, historical and philosophical. By 

historical I mean the presentation of facts, and by philo- 

sophical the interpretation of tendencies and meanings. 

It is a matter of general knowledge that before the coming 
of Protestant missions in 1807 there had already been 
Christian missions in China at three different periods: the 
Nestorian mission covering the period between 640-840, 
the Franciscan mission covering the period 1246-1368, and 
the Jesuit mission covering the period between 1582 to the 
middle of the eighteenth century, when the Emperor issued 
an imperial edict prohibiting entirely the work of Christian 
missions. A century of persecution followed; but in spite 
of persecution the Roman Catholic missionaries struggled 
on nobly, and in the year 1837 there were still 220,000 
Christians in China. 

Protestant missions came to China at a time when the 
ban against the Christian religion was not yet removed, 
and so their first missionaries were obliged to work from a 
base remote from China proper. Fifty-seven Protestant 
missionaries came during the period 1807-42. Of these 
only a few actually entered China. 

The year 1842 marked the beginning of another epoch. 
As a result of the opium war China was obliged to open up 
five treaty ports. In 1844 a treaty right was secured for 
the establishment of Christian churches in these ports, and 
in the same year the ban against Chinese Christian converts 
was removed. In 1858 a treaty right for an inland Christian 


mission was granted, and two years later the right to own 
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property rights by the missions was also secured. Both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant missions made full use of 
these treaty rights, which were secured almost at the point 
of the bayonet, and a period of rapid growth of missionary 
work followed. 

The Chinese nation as a whole was, however, not at all 
ready to receive Christian missions, and a reaction gradually 
set in which culminated in the Boxer uprising of 1900. 
As a result of this uprising, in the treaties made between 
China and the foreign powers, in the years 1902-3, even 
more explicit stipulations in favour of Christian missions 
were put in, and another period of rapid growth of Christian 
missions followed. 

When the world war broke out, the time was ripe for 
devolution. The London Missionary Society was the first 
to hand over some of its churches in North China to the 
Chinese Christians at the beginning of the war. In 1918 
the Chinese Home Missionary Society was organized, and 
in the following year the first seven Chinese missionaries 
were sent to Yunnan, a frontier province in South-West 
China where the society is to-day carrying on work in three 
different stations. The converts from the outset were given 
the right of self-government. In 1922 another branch was 
organized in the north-east province of Heilungkaing and 
now has eight stations. 

Towards the end of the war the China Continuation 
Committee was reorganized, and has now become the 
National Christian Council. Although the Council has only 
an advisory relationship to the different Christian bodies, 
it is officially constituted by representatives of them, and 
therefore performs an important function as a correlating 
and a promoting agency. 

Towards the end of the war, also, representatives from 
three great Christian bodies—the London Mission, the 
American Congregationalists and the Presbyterians—came 
together to discuss the possibility of organic unity. That 
was the beginning of the Church of Christ in China, which 
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had its first official Assembly in 1927 and comprises over 
one-fourth of the whole Protestant church membership. 

The reason why these various above-mentioned move- 
ments came into being during the war is, of course, not 
difficult to seek. The foreign missionary societies had to 
pursue a policy of retreat and, at the same time, in China 
itself the anti-Christian movement and the rise of nationalism 
had a direct effect on the Christian movement. As a net 
result of these influences, the Chinese Christians were forced 
to realize the importance of bearing the responsibility for 
Christian work; and this conviction led to the various 
attempts which have been briefly mentioned. 

After the above short sketch, we come to the second 
part of our task, namely, that of interpretation, giving a 
critical valuation in the first place of missions, and in the 
second place of the Church. 

On the whole, we must say that the missionaries, especi- 
ally the early missionaries, lived a noble life, a life of devotion 
and self-sacrifice. The hardships that they underwent in 
the earlier days were great. Their sole purpose was to 
preach the Gospel to the Chinese. But, at the same time, 
we must say that in spite of their good intentions and noble 
living they pursued a mistaken policy. Consciously or 
unconsciously, they took an indirect part (to say the least) 
in the formulation of the so-called toleration clauses, and 
the turn of events seemed to give conclusive evidence, 
in the eyes of the non-Christian Chinese, that Christian 
missions and foreign governments were close allies. In 
addition, the policy of compulsory religious education in 
Christian educational institutions had also a great deal to 
do with the recent anti-Christian movement. Furthermore, 
the attitude of the foreign missionaries towards Chinese 
culture and religious heritage was, on the whole, one of 
contempt, or at least lack of appreciation. On two crucial 
points the work of the Christian mission was found wanting : 
those of Christian unity, and of leadership. 

Coming from different historical backgrounds, the mis- 
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sionaries unconsciously spread denominationalism in China. 
This has hindered Christian unity, and a good deal of what 
they did has now to be undone. What we Chinese Christians 
object to is not so much the fact that differences exist as 
the fact that such differences have made it almost impossible 
for Christians to love each other and to come together in 
such a way as to present a united front against outside attacks. 

Again, the work of Christian education in China cannot 
be overestimated ; we may safely say that among the non- 
Christian nations there are more Christian leaders in public 
life in China than in any other country. But, at the same 
time, we must admit that few of the prominent Christian 
leaders have deep religious experience and faith. On the 
other hand, those who seem to have deeper religious experi- 
ence and faith rarely take any active interest in the life of 
the nation. So, while Christian education has done a great 
deal for China it still leaves much to be desired. 

I have said these things not in any spirit of unkind 
criticism. For, if we Chinese had been placed in the same 
position, we should probably have done exactly the same 
as the missionaries. At any rate, we cannot be at all sure 
that we should have done any better. 

In regard to the Church, we must admit that, in spite 
of a hundred years of work by Protestant missions and of 
the long history of the pre-Protestant missions, Christianity 
has remained a foreign religion. It has not succeeded in 
penetrating into the soul of the Chinese nation, and the task 
of making the Christian religion indigenous remains to be 
done. By indigenization I mean the presentation to the 
Chinese of the Christian Gospel—that God is love and that 
Jesus Christ is God’s supreme revelation—in a way that will 
be most acceptable and most fruitful. I have already 
mentioned the movements for independence, correlation 
and unity. Two other things remain to be mentioned, 
namely, a thorough understanding of China’s spiritual 
heritage and of China’s contemporary problems and needs. 
The delegation from China to the Jerusalem meeting of 
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the International Missionary Council worked out the follow- 
ing definition of an indigenous Church : 


An indigenous Church is one that is most adapted to the religious 
needs of the Chinese people, most congenial to China’s life and 
culture, and most effective in arousing in Chinese Christians a sense 
of responsibility. 


Such a Church has the following characteristics : 


It is the natural growth of the religious experience of the Chinese 
people. 

It brings out the best in Chinese culture and environment. 

It is self-supporting, self-governing and self-propagating. 

It is an integral part of the Church universal. 

It is ready to co-operate with the Churches of other lands. 

It is tolerant towards other religious faiths and rejoices in all that is 
good, true and beautiful, no matter where it may be found. 

The denominational differences or difficulties should be submerged in 
a rich and a vital unity. 

It is a spiritual and a religious institution. 


Now it remains for us to ask four questions: What 
is the essence of Chinese spiritual heritage? What are 
China’s contemporary problems and needs? How far are 
Chinese Christians succeeding in getting a genuine first-hand 
religious experience ? What is the place of the foreign 
missionary in an indigenous Chinese Christian Church? I 
shall try to answer briefly these questions. 

China has had a long history and has a civilization both 
varied and rich. Therefore, to sum up the essence of 
China’s spiritual heritage is no easy task. But it seems to 
me that the genius of China’s heritage can be characterized 
by three words—cosmic, ethical and catholic. I shall quote 
first from one of the Confucian classics, The Doctrine of the 
Mean : 


When nature arrives at equilibrium within and harmony without then 
heaven and earth will have their proper places and all nations will have 
spontaneous growth. . . . What heaven enjoins is called nature, what 
man does in accordance with nature is called tao [way] and what he pursues 
in the cultivation of tao is education. 
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From these quotations we see the essential harmony between 
nature and man, between the cosmic and the ethical. In 
the Sung dynasty, a Chinese philosopher by the name of 
Chang Tsai summed up the Chinese philosophy of life and 
of the world as follows : 


Heaven is called Father, and earth is called Mother. Small though 
I am I embrace and live in between them. Consequently, what fills 
heaven makes up my body, and what leads in heaven and earth expresses 
itself in me as my nature. Men are my brothers, and things are of a 
system of which I am a part. Reverence for the aged is the duty of the 
young toward their elders, while kindness to the weak and helpless is the 
duty of the elder to the young. He who is one in virtue with heaven is 
a sage. The weak, sick, crippled, poor and solitary are my brothers and 
sisters in distress. They can be gathered under our wings for protec- 
tion. . . . To live is a right for me and to die is peace. 


My friend and colleague, Professor T. C. Chao, whom I 
have quoted in the above translations, writes as follows, 
concerning the Chinese religious attitude and the task of 
interpreting Christian faith : 


The Chinese prefer the doctrine of the mean. They have never been 
religiously fanatic, and in matters pertaining to the unseen where opinions 
differ a great deal they prefer to be reticent and yet reverence it. For 
this reason they do not possess a gloomy sense of sin as did the Hebrews 
of old. Nor do they have the wild enthusiasm or fanaticism that has 
characterized certain people of the West. But the day will come when 
the emancipated will need a power other than their own to give them 
the needed self-control and spiritual peace and tolerance. Until Christi- 
anity becomes thoroughly vital, until through prophetic missionaries and 
Chinese leaders it can be interpreted in the terms of the spiritual inheritance 
of China, Christianity is not likely to attract the Chinese nation to its 
premises. The day will come, however, when the divine-human Christ 
of the West will become the human Christ Jesus of the Chinese people. 


By catholicity I mean the spirit of tolerance and com- 
prehensiveness. Sometimes one feels the genius of the 
Chinese people can be summed up in the words: ‘ Live and 


' let live.’ Religious persecution did occur in Chinese history, 


but religious wars were singularly absent. Confucianism, 
Taoism and later Buddhism, which originally came from 
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India but was radically transformed on Chinese soil, widely 
different as they are in emphasis and outlook, have been 
living together peacefully under the same roof. This is 
certainly something from which Christian people have to 
learn. 

With regard to Chinese contemporary problems and 
needs, I would mention three things: nationalism, the 
immensity of China’s task and her present anti-religious 
mood. Old China was governed by an absolute monarchy 
which, however, pursued to a large extent a laissez-faire 
policy. The masses of China did not much care who the 
rulers were so long as they themselves were left in peace and 
prosperity ; and, for the same reason, the rulers of China 
did not take the trouble to interfere with the everyday life 
of the people. 

But the situation was changed on account of the impact 
cf the West upon the East. As a result of western aggression 
the national soul of the Chinese gradually awakened to their 
need of taking an active part in the political welfare of the 
nation. This accounts for the revolution of 1911 and the 
establishment of the Chinese Republic. However, no sooner 
was this effected than China found herself under a new 
bondage. In addition to foreign imperialism a new class, 
the militarists, came into existence. This class is equipped 
with arms and ammunition, and so the Chinese people will 
perhaps for a time become powerless before it. The time 
will come, however, when this régime will be overthrown 
and a real democracy achieved. So far as the Christian 
movement is concerned, I feel that we must give support 
to the nationalistic movement in so far as its legitimate 
aspirations are concerned. The aspirations of the Chinese 
to achieve a real democracy, to secure a rightful place in 
the family of nations, should receive the blessing of all 
Christians; and Chinese Christians, who are at the same 
time citizens of the nation, should actively participate in 
such a movement. Nationalism, however, whether it be 


Chinese or otherwise, has always in it an element of danger. 
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What is imperialism to-day was nationalism yesterday, and 
so we as Christians have the additional task of helping the 
present movement to avoid such pitfalls. 

People in the West always feel perplexed about what is 
happening in China. They ask why the Chinese people are 
fighting against each other. This question is due to a lack 
of understanding of the immensity of the task that confronts 
China. In addition to the two forces of foreign imperialism 
and home militarism, China is facing a situation where great 
revolutions, to which the West took centuries to readjust 
itself, are taking place simultaneously—I mean the renais- 
sance, the industrial revolution and the political revolution. 
In addition, China is handicapped by appalling economic 
poverty and illiteracy, for economic prosperity and literacy 
are basic for democracy. The task of achieving a real 
democracy will, therefore, take a long time. If we stretch 
our imagination to visualize these tremendous difficulties, 
then it is easy to understand the present troubles of China. 
The present situation should call forth in us sympathetic 
understanding and moral support. 

As regards the anti-religious movement, it comprises, 
roughly speaking, three different groups. The rationalists 
are opposed to religion, because they maintain that religion 
has had its day of usefulness and in the present age of science 
and democracy has no function to perform. The nationalists 
are also opposed to religion because they believe that 
Christianity, especially, is a denationalizing force. Lastly, 
the communists regard religion as an opiate used by the 
exploiting class to lessen the resistance or resentment of 
the exploited. Furthermore, they believe that as soon as 
economic equality is established, religion will die a natural 
death. 

I have not space to go into the various activities of the 
anti-religious movement, but I want briefly to express 
myself on the question of how to meet the anti-religious 
situation. I think our task is threefold, namely, admission, 
explanation and assertion. In so far as its supporters are 
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right, we must frankly admit it. Take, for instance, reliance 
upon force for spreading Christianity, and the attitude of 
aloofness regarding national culture and interest on the 
part of some missionaries. Where the anti-religious sup- 
porters have misunderstood us, as in imputing imperialistic 
or capitalistic motives to the Christian enterprise, we must 
definitely explain to them the real facts of the case. And 
where they have entirely missed the truth, for instance, in 
the communistic idea of the function of religion and the 
prediction of the future of religion, we must positively 
affirm and demonstrate its living and vital truth. 

Important as is the task of thoroughly understanding 
the spiritual heritage and contemporary problems and needs 
of China, it is, however, much more important to ask how 
far the Chinese Christians are gaining a genuine, first-hand 
religious experience. For, without that, there is no real 
presentation of the Christian Gospel. In this regard, the 
little pamphlet, The Jesus I Know, which appeared recently 
and contains a number of articles written by Chinese 
Christian leaders, from their own experience, is most 
significant. Although it is only a humble beginning, and 
although the task of making fresh discoveries must be 
carried on indefinitely, yet it does seem to indicate the lines 
along which the Chinese Christian mind is working. I quote 
a few sentences of my own article in the pamphlet : 

To me the uniqueness of Jesus lies chiefly in that wonderful synthesis 
of the religious with the ethical which He has embodied in His life. Jesus’s 
uniqueness is in His purity, self-sacrifice, all-embracing love, and in His 
life of faith. Although the Bible does not tell us very much about Jesus’s 
spiritual life, there is enough to show us that He was really and closely 
related to God. Because of His deep religious consciousness He could 
say: ‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father.’ I dare to say that 
Jesus’s life of purity, sacrifice and love sprang from this religious con- 
sciousness. The most unique thing about Jesus is that He was able 
perfectly to combine the mystical experience and the moral life in one. 
That China needs, above all else, this synthesis is seen in her religious 
history. One reason why Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism have 
been able to live peacefully side by side for thousands of years is because 
none of these religions, taken by itself, has succeeded in making this com- 
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bination. About ten years ago a non-Christian Chinese writer, who later 
became one of the two outstanding communist leaders, wrote in a journal 
called La Jeunesse this sentence: ‘I am willing that Jesus’s sublime 
personality and ardent sentiments should be inoculated into the blood of 
the Chinese people.’ This at once seems to be the task of and challenge 
to the Christian movement in China. This is no mere intellectual task 
nor a task for the intellectuals alone. 


One more question remains to be answered: in the 
indigenous Chinese Christian Church what is to be the place, 
if any, of the foreign missionary ? To answer this question 
let me quote again the statement worked out by the delega- 
tion from China to the Jerusalem meeting. It has a section 
entitled, ‘The Status and Further Contribution of Mis- 
sionaries.’ There the questions concerning personal qualities, 
training, official status and types of work for missionaries 
are fully discussed. 

Concerning personal qualities : 


Christian character and faith, spirit of toleration for other religious 
faiths, international and inter-racial fellowship, desire for Christian unity, 
willingness to work under Chinese direction if necessary and a passion for 
personal friendship. 


Concerning training : 


General education, special education for specific work, previous experi- 
ence, knowledge of the Chinese language, understanding of the purpose 
of the Christian movement in China, knowledge of Chinese culture and 
of Chinese contemporary problems. 


Concerning official status : 


The missionary should be invited by the Chinese Church, he should 
join the Church as a member and should be under Chinese control. His 
appointment, allocation, transfer, furlough and resignation should all be 
under the control of the Church in consultation with the mission. 


Concerning types of work : 


No general rule can be laid down here, because different parts have 
different needs. On the whole, there is still a great need for educational 
and medical missionaries. In addition, new types of work such as scientific 
agriculture also need the help of the missionary. 

24 
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I, personally, should like to add another reason why 
there is not only a temporary but also a permanent place 
for the foreign missionary: because the Christian Church 
must remain international and inter-racial. It is for this 
reason also that I believe the whole foreign missionary 
enterprise should be put on a radically different basis, 
namely, the basis of mutual exchange; and I hope the time 
is not far distant when the Chinese Christian Church will 
be able to send missionaries to the West. 

To sum up, this task of presenting the Christian Gospel 
to the Chinese race through an indigenous Christian move- 
ment is a joint task of Chinese Christians and missionaries. 
The task is not an easy one. If the history of Chinese 
Buddhism has anything at all to teach us, it is that Buddhism 
did not become indigenous in China at the beginning. It 
was only in the seventh and eighth centuries, when Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims, priests and scholars had braved dangers 
and overcome tremendous difficulties in performing their 
tasks as translators and interpreters of the new doctrine, 
that Buddhism became a genuine Chinese faith. The same 
task is awaiting Christians in China. It may take centuries 
to accomplish, but it will be in the end a glorious 
achievement. 


P. C. Hsu 














TOWARD A COMPARATIVE STUDY 
OF THE SPREAD OF RELIGIONS 


By K. 8. LATOURETTE, Pu.D. 


AN anything be learned by Christian missionaries 
from the ways by which religions, including their 
own, have expanded in the past and are expanding to-day ? 
Has a comparative study of the spread of religions any 
value for those who are now engaged in propagating the 
Christian faith? Curiously enough, such a study seems 
seldom if ever to have been made. We have numerous 
histories of religions which include the story of how each 
gained adherents, but little if any effort has been made to 
bring together the accounts of the geographical extension 
of the various faiths, to see whether trustworthy generaliza- 
tions can be arrived at of the conditions which have been 
favourable and the methods which have proved successful 
in the propagation of religions. Such a study, if accurately 
done, ought to have value, if for no other reason than to 
give perspective. Perhaps it may also shed light on what , 
may be expected from the efforts and the methods of 
Christian missionaries of our own day. 

It is obvious that anything like a complete survey cannot 
be attempted in an article. Here is, rather, the proper 
subject for a large volume, or, at the least, a series of articles. 
The following pages may, however, prove suggestive and 
stimulate others to undertake fuller studies. Because of 
the necessary limitations of space, the present outline is 
confined to the three faiths which are most widely professed 
in the world to-day—Buddhism, Islam and Christianity. 
Judaism is in many lands, but it is confined almost entirely 
to one race—although at times it has baen actively mis- 


sionary, and members of other races have been incorporated 
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into it. Hinduism is professed by peoples of many tongues 
and of several racial origins and once was powerful in Indo- 
China and parts of the East Indies, but now, except for 
emigrants, its adherents are almost all to be found in the 
single peninsula of India. Confucianism, too, while it has 
influenced and still influences many millions, has been 
chiefly restricted to one empire. In only one country, 
Japan, has it had very great effect outside of territories 
which have at one time or another been under the political 
domination of China. 

Buddhism, the oldest of the three major faiths, seems 
to have owed its initial successes to dissatisfaction with 
existing religions, the personality, example and long life 
of its founder, the existence of communities of those who 
had fully givea themselves to the Buddhist way, and the 
character of Buddhist teaching. There was much religious 
hunger in the India of the Buddha—hunger which the 
current religion of the land did not satisfy. The time was 
one of many ‘heresies’ and innovations in religion. Many 
were eagerly looking for a new way of salvation. The 
Buddha obviously had found peace and release for himself. 
He was an impressive and persuasive preacher of the 
philosophy and the eightfold path which he had discovered. 
He seems to have been thoroughly convinced by his own 
experience of the validity of what he was teaching. He 
was indefatigable as a missionary and as such set an example 
to his followers which has never quite lost its influence. He 
had the good fortune to live for many years after his enlighten- 
ment, and so was able to give a generation or so to the 
propagation of his message and the training of his disciples. 
The communities of followers who survived him had received 
from him a sufficiently strong impetus to continue to spread 
the faith after his death. Through the centuries it has 
been chiefly through Buddhist monks, usually trained in 
and strengthened by the fellowship of these communities, 
that the wheel of the law has been kept revolving. Added 
to these factors, and probably the most important of all, 
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was the fact that the Buddha’s teaching offered an escape 
from the endless chain of births and rebirths, and so was 
a gospel—a good news—which must have been welcomed 
by many who were left in dreary confusion or hopelessness 
by the then prevalent religion of the region in which it 
originated. 

It was, however, through its acceptance by a great 
monarch, Asoka, that Buddhism had its widest early exten- 
sion. Asoka, building on the foundations laid by Chandra- 
gupta, was by all odds the most powerful monarch of the 
India of his time, and probably his rule was more widely 
acknowledged than had been that of any preceding Indian 
monarch. Asoka, by his ardent advocacy, gave to the 
propagation of Buddhism the powerful support of the greatest 
state in the Indian peninsula. 

The important question of why Asoka accepted Bud- 
dhism, and so earnestly, must be in part unanswerable, for 
it hinges upon an intimate knowledge of Asoka’s inner mind 
which extant records do not reveal. It seems probable, 
however, that Asoka’s endorsement was due to personal 
conviction quite as much as and probably more than to 
political policy. It is also probable that without his endorse- 
ment Buddhism would not have had any greater currency 
than did many another Indian sect. 

Buddhism owed much of its popularity in Central Asia, 
and ultimately in the Far East, to its acceptance by the 
Kushan dynasty, in what is now North-West India and 
the north-western frontiers of India. As in the case of 
Asoka, we do not ¢ertainly know why the Kushan rulers 
adopted the faith. They were foreign, semi-barbarous 
invaders—the Yiieh-chih—from Central Asia, and it is 
possible that, finding Buddhism strong among their new 
subjects, they adopted it as part of the culture of the land, 
just as many another conquering, barbarous people has 
taken over the civilization and with it the religion of the 
vanquished. Espoused by the powerful Kushan line, 
Buddhism entered upon a fresh era of prosperity, and 
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spread among some of the peoples of Central Asia and later 
of Chinese Turkestan. Ardent missionaries, the attractive- 
ness of its teachings, and the fact that coming from highly 
civilized India its acceptance seemed to less cultured peoples 
a mark of progress, won for it many adherents. 

Some of Buddhism’s greatest triumphs were in China. 
Here, from the second to the eighth and ninth centuries of 
our era, the Indian faith became widely popular and dis- 
played great vigour. This success seems to have been due 
to more than one cause. During much of the time when 
Buddhism was making its largest gains, China was divided 
politically into many warring, relatively feeble states, and 
native culture, dependent for its strength on a stable imperial 
government, was too weak to offer much resistance. Some 
of the states of North China were in the hands of invaders 
from the north and west who were only partly sinicized, and 
hence were susceptible to conversion. A number of earnest 
missionaries arrived, some of them from Central Asia and 
some from India. Among the Taoists were those who 
welcomed the earliest Buddhists, finding much in common 
between the two faiths. Moreover, Chinese Buddhist 
pilgrims went to India and, returning to China, aided in 
the spread of the faith. Buddhist propagandists, moreover, 
both foreign and Chinese, adapted their message to previous 
Chinese beliefs. It was sinicized Buddhist sects, such as 
the Ch’an, the T’ien T’ai and the Ch’ing Tu, which had 
the greatest popularity in China. Buddhists, too, produced 
an enormous literature in Chinese, both by translation and 
by original composition, and this had weight with a people 
accustomed to reverence the written page. Many Chinese 
Buddhists travelled to India to the historic sources of their 
faith, and, returning, added to the vogue of the foreign 
religion. Finally, Buddhism satisfied certain needs which 
the older Chinese systems did not meet—among other 
things, the craving for an assurance of a happy life beyond 
the grave. It is interesting, and probably significant, that 
Buddhism reached its heyday in China in the sixth, seventh 
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and eighth centuries of our era. After that period some- 
thing of stagnation set in, due possibly to the decline of 
Buddhism in the land of its birth, and therefore the cessation 
of fresh inspiration from that source, and also to the con- 
solidation of the Chinese state and the consequent revival of 
Confucianism. 

From China, Buddhism spread to Korea and Japan. It 
was natural that Korea, under the eaves of the Chinese 
Empire, and at times tributary to it, should take over much 
of the culture of its great neighbour, including Buddhism. 
Japan, too, first came into extensive intimate contact with 
Chinese culture in the years when the Empire, under the 
Sui and T‘ang dynasties, was dominant in the Far East, and 
when Chinese Buddhism was at the height of its prosperity. 
It is not strange, therefore, that the semi-barbarous but 
vigorous Japanese, endeavouring to adopt the high civiliza- 
tion of the great state whose glories dazzled them, should 
accept the most active religion of the China of the time— 
that to them Buddhism seemed an integral part of the culture 
which they so ardently admired. 

Buddhism appears to have spread into South-Eastern 
Asia partly through commerce, partly through emigration 
and partly through the prestige of Indian culture while that 
was strongly tinged with Buddhism. 

The impetus behind the initial spread of Islam seems to 
have been deep religious conviction, the personality of the 
founder and political success. Without a profound belief 
in the truth of his message, Mohammed would not have 
made much impression on those about him, and without 
a striking and vigorous personality he could not have 
obtained a following. Had it not been for religious con- 
viction on the part of at least some of his followers, the 
faith would not have spread far. Moreover, but for the 
victories of its arms during Mohammed’s lifetime, Islam 
might have died in its infancy. The great Moslem conquests 
which followed the death of Mohammed were due in part 
to the fanatical courage with which Islam inspired the 
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Arabs and were naturally followed by the conversion of 
subject peoples. The economic factor may also have entered. 
It has been suggested that the Moslem irruption from the 
Arabian peninsula was due to the desiccation of that region 
and the necessity for seeking new supplies of food. How 
far the early Arab conquerors desired the conversion of 
their Christian and Jewish subjects is doubtful. Wives of 
Moslems from the non-Moslem population would, of course, 
usually follow the faith of their husbands, and the children 
of these unions the faith of their fathers. Since, under 
Moslem rulers, social prestige, political advancement and, 
accordingly, wealth were acquired more easily by Moslems 
than by non-Moslems, it is not strange that the majority 
of the Moslems’ subjects, whose adherence to Christianity 
was usually only a matter of convention, should come over 
to the faith of their masters. Christians and other non- 
Moslems ‘of the book ’—such as Jews and Mandeans— 
while tolerated, were subject to a special tax from which 
Moslems were exempt. It is not strange that some should 
seek relief from this in conversion. There were, too, earnest 
Moslem missionaries, preachers of the faith. Moreover, the 
divisions and quarrels between Christian sects—so marked 
in the Eastern Christianity of the time—over theological 
subtleties unintelligible to the masses may have encouraged 
many to accept the simple creed of Islam. Certainly these 
dissensions kept the Church from offering the effective 
resistance to Islam which an undivided and radiantly 
Christian witness might have presented. In North Africa, 
moreover, once the strongest seat of Latin Christianity, the 
Roman population seems to have declined sharply during 
the years of the collapse of the Empire, and the Church, 
which appears to have had its stronghold in this population 
and not to have made much headway among the older 
African stocks, shared its fate. 

Some peoples of Central Asia—Mongols and Turks— 
voluntarily accepted Islam, although independent of Moslem 
rulers. Here rude, animistic peoples took on the faith of 
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of more highly civilized neighbours. Sometimes, where the 
1. choice was between an advanced faith—Nestorian Christi- 
e anity and Buddhism, for example—and Islam, the former, 
mn being held by subject peoples, suffered in comparison with 
w the religion of those politically more respectable. 

of In India, where it is now so strong, Islam first gained a 
of footing by the dual means of commerce, chiefly on the south 
B coast, and conquest, chiefly from the north-west. Many 
n Moslem conquerors and rulers in India sought by force to 
T impose their faith upon the vanquished, and many converts 
i, were made in this way. There was also, however, much 
S zealous preaching of Islam and acceptance of it from inward 
y conviction. Many low-caste and outcaste Hindus, more- 
y over, voluntarily entered the Moslem community as a means 
r of escape from social servitude and obloquy: Islam, with 


\- its doctrine of the brotherhood of believers, was to large 
~ numbers a welcome refuge from the social oppression of 
the Hindu caste system. Many Hindus, too, probably came 
into Islam through worshipping at the tombs of Moslem 
saints. 

In the East Indies and in parts of Africa to-day Islam 
has spread and is spreading through commerce. The com- 
mand of the seas long gave Arab merchants the advantage 
in the Malay Peninsula and the East Indies. In Africa 
Islam has at times followed the slave trade. Moslem 
traders have often been missionaries and have found ready 
followers among peoples of more primitive cultures : imita- 
tion and the desire not to be thought barbarous are strong 
motives. When chiefs have become Moslem, frequently 
they have compelled their subjects to follow suit. 

As for Christianity, the causes of its original spread 
were partly the character of its founder, partly the nature 
of its message and partly certain features of the world 
into which it came. Jesus Himself set the example of 
preaching and commanded His followers to spread the 
n faith. In Him, too, through the ages Christian missionaries 
have had one of their greatest appeals, often their greatest. 
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The Christian message—one of hope, of moral power, of 
salvation from sin, of love, of faith in the God and Father 
of Jesus, and in a blessed immortality—has seldom been 
without its appeal, although, as is natural, the particular 
features of the message which have proved attractive have 
varied from age to age, from people to people and from class 
to class. The wide dispersion of Judaism throughout the 
ancient world, preparing the way for the Gospel, the political 
and cultural unity of the Greco-Roman world, the decay 
of the older faiths, and the longing for religious certainty, 
for moral redemption and for immortality, all had their 
part in facilitating the initial spread of the faith. Later, 
organization gave the Church strength and facilitated its 
survival and growth. Still later, when Christianity became 
popular, and especially when, early in tne fourth century, it 
was adopted by the emperors, men and women poured into 
the Church because it was fashionable or because thus 
preferment could be obtained. 

The spread of Christianity among the Teutonic, Celtic 
and Slavic peoples of Northern Europe was due to a number 
of factors. By the end of the fourth century Christianity 
was the faith of the civilized Mediterranean world. 
Barbarian hordes, while they might seek to overrun that 
world, usually had a certain amount of admiration for its 
culture, and in part adopted it—as barbarians so often 
tend to copy the civilization next to them. Christianity, 
as an integral part of that culture, was taken over with it. 
Sometimes, as in the case of Vladimir at Kiev, commercial 
reasons seem to have entered, for the acceptance of Christi- 
anity obviously facilitated trade with the great Christian 
mart of Constantinople, the commercial centre to which 
Kiev naturally looked. At other times political considera- 
tions appear to have been prominent. Clovis’ conversion 
was possibly as much due to a desire to conciliate the 
Christian Roman provincials of Gaul as to please his wife 
or to fulfil a vow. Stephen of Hungary may have wished 
his subjects to be Christian as a means of consolidating 
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his domains into the kind of monarchy that he saw in 
Western Europe. More than one people professed con- 
version because its prince led the way. The baptism of 
Clovis and his army and Charlemagne’s Saxon policy 
are simply two of the best known instances. The Caro- 
lingians championed Christian missionaries to Germany, 
the Low Countries and Scandinavia as a means of further- 
ing their power. Boniface and Ansgar were both, in part, 
agents of Carolingian imperialism and were supported by it. 
In addition to these secular agencies and motives, the spread 
of Christianity in Northern Europe was made possible by 
earnest missionaries who taught the faith as they understood 
it, usually from real conviction and often at great personal 
cost. A large proportion of them were monks, the great 
majority were celibate, and their freedom from family cares 
and their organization, when monks, into monastic com- 
munities were of assistance in a rude age. 

When, with the expansion of European peoples from 
the fifteenth century to the present, a new age of Christian 
missions began, again the factors which account for the 
spread of Christianity were and are various. In the Spanish 
and Portuguese possessions in the Americas, the Philippines, 
India and Ceylon the state united wth the Church in en- 
couraging the conversion of the natives. The state sub- 
sidized missions, offered inducements to the natives to 
receive baptism, and at times compelled the acceptance 
of baptism and of Christian instruction. In Ceylon and 
elsewhere the Dutch adopted similar measures. 

Moreover, the slave trade, by transferring thousands of 
animistic Negroes into close contact with Europeans in the 
western hemisphere, was the preliminary for bringing the 
descendants of these Negroes into the Christian Church. 
The slaves naturally tended to adopt the faith of their 
masters. This conversion was ensured and hastened by the 
work of earnest white Christians, both lay and clerical. 

In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries Roman 
Catholic missions have usually continued to have some 
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support from the state. France has employed them as 
tools of her imperialism, Italy is assisting them, and the 
Spanish and Portuguese Governments, though enfeebled, 
have continued to back them. The zeal of missionaries 
still combines with the support of the state to produce 
conversions. 

Protestant missionaries have usually not had so much 
support from the state as have Roman Catholics. Some- 
times, indeed, British authorities have opposed them. 
Protestant missionaries, however, have by no means entirely 
lacked state aid. In the United States the Federal Govern- 
ment has from time to time subsidized missions to Indians, 
both Roman Catholic and Protestant. The British have 
given financial assistance to mission schools in their colonial 
possessions, and although this grants-in-aid system has 
not been for religious purposes and has been extended 
impartially to other than Christian agencies, it has been of 
financial and moral assistance to missions. Both the 
American and the British Governments have protected 
missionaries, not because they were missionaries—indeed, 
officials have sometimes grumbled because they were—but 
because they were citizens and as such were entitled to the 
protection accorded other citizens. Still, they have enjoyed 
whatever prestige accrues from such backing. The large 
Protestant community in the Dutch East Indies would 
probably have been impossible but for the presence of the 
Dutch Government. In India Christianity has profited as 
well as suffered from the fact that the ruling power is 
professedly Christian. 

The prestige that has attached to western culture the 
world over, especially in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries before the nationalistic reaction against it, has 
accounted in part for the numerical gains of the Church 
among non-occidental peoples. The desire for an improved 
social and economic status has been of great weight in the 
mass movements of India, and in China not a few have 
sought Christian instruction from the: hope of financial 
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gain or of support in lawsuits. Here again, however, the 
faith would not have gone far but for earnest missionaries, 
convinced of the truth of their message and showing in the 
lives they have lived the fruits of the Gospel they have 
preached. The contact with men and women who have 
caught something of the spirit of their Master and who 
have spent their lives in devoted, unselfish, loving service in 
lands not their own—this has been the chief means by which 
vital faith has spread. Christian literature, especially the 
Bible, has also been an important agency. 

In some noteworthy respects the expansion of Christianity 
in this modern age has been quite different from that of 
any faith in any other time. Never before in the history 
of the race has a religion been presented simultaneously 
over so wide an area, in so many tongues and to so many 
peoples as Christianity has been during the past four hundred, 
and especially during the past one hundred years. It is 
probable, too, that never since the early Christian centuries 
has the presentation of Christianity been widely made on 
so nearly purely religious grounds and with so small an 
admixture of non-religious inducements as in recent years. 
Never before, moreover, have such large sums of money 
been spent by voluntarily organized religious bodies in 
propagating a faith in alien lands. This has been true 
especially in the last century or so. Previously religious 
bodies seem not to have raised or disbursed large amounts 
of money in their missionary activities. Such contributions 
as were necessary came largely from governments. As 
now organized, Christian missions, especially those of 
Protestants, would either go out of existence or would be 
greatly handicapped if contributions of funds from the 
sending churches were to cease. 

Finally, Christian Protestant missions of to-day are 
unique for establishing a large number of institutions, 
especially hospitals and schools, and undertaking reforming 
activities which in themselves result in relatively few formal 
conversions to the Christian faith. Protestant missions 
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have spent much of their energy in permeating non-Christian 
society with Christian ideals, a process aided by other 
cultural contacts with partially Christian Europe and 
America. The younger churches in existence in so-called 
non-Christian lands are numerically by no means a measure 
of the total influence of Christianity. Whether this partially 
disembodied Christianity can survive and grow is a question 
—but the answer is by no means certainly a negative. 

From this necessarily brief survey it will be clear that 
in the successful spread of all three faiths—Buddhism, Islam 
and Christianity—many of the same factors have operated. 
The conviction and zeal of missionaries, a sense of religious 
need which the faith has seemed to meet, the prestige of 
acceptance and propagation by a powerful ruling house or 
class, commerce, economic and social advantages, the sub- 
sidizing of the faith by the state and the use of force to 
bring about conversion, and the tendency of peoples of 
lower cultures to adopt the faiths of more highly civilized 
peoples with whom they have been brought in contact by 
commerce or migration—all have had their part. It is 
doubtful whether any people as a whole or whether any 
large proportion of a population has ever adopted a faith 
from purely religious motives or solely from religious con- 
viction. Nor has any religion lived long or propagated 
itself far without some type or types of organization, either 
civil or religious, to incorporate it and support it. Yet no 
religion has long endured or gained widespread acceptance 
without an admixture of conviction and without a nucleus 
of those who have acted entirely or chiefly from religious 
conviction. 

We who to-day are engaged in propagating the Christian 
faith can learn much from this history. In the first place, 
we must not be discouraged if we discover that mixed 
motives have operated to induce peoples to accept the 
Christian faith. Few of us, even with centuries of Christian 
heritage behind us, act wholly from impulses which we can 
honestly call Christian. We ought scarcely to expect, more 
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from those just out from other faiths. How far we ought 
deliberately to appeal to other than Christian motives is a 
question. If we wish early nominal acceptance by any 
alrge number we shall have to do so. If, as we read our 
history, we believe that it is easier to educate a large number 
into a deeper understanding of and commitment to the 
Christian Gospel if we have first a great body of nominal 
Christians, we shall not hesitate to use these other induce- 
ments and to face the criticisms which such a policy will 
entail. On the other hand, if we believe that the ultimate 
spread and persistence of the faith are best ensured by con- 
centrating from the beginning on the development of a 
relatively small, earnest, intelligently Christian group, we 
shall try, as far as possible, to eliminate an appeal to these 
other motives. 

Christian missionary methods, especially but by no 
means entirely in Protestant circles, to-day tend toward 
this latter policy—more so, probably, than in any age of 
Christian missions since the earliest Christian centuries. 
If we follow this policy, we must not be disheartened if our 
numerical gains are small. Ours is a choice between a ~ 
widespread, diluted Christianity—the sort of Christianity 
which we have in Europe and America as a resuit of earlier 
missionary methods—and a small minority, striving whole- 
heartedly to live up to Christian standards. We must 
recognize that much can be said for both policies. Probably 
in practice most of us arrive at a compromise between them. 
The persistence of real as contrasted with nominal Christi- 
anity, however, is dependent upon the existence and per- 
sistence of a wholehearted, intelligently Christian minority, 
and we must devote at least part of our effort to the nourish- 
ment of such a group. Moreover, while the form of institu- 
tions through which religions express themselves varies 
widely, we must remember that a religion does not long 
survive without some type of organization to perpetuate 
it. We shall, then, be wary of depending exclusively upon 
disembodied Christianity to win the world to Christ. Some 
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form of continuing Christian community seems essential, 
even though the form may differ greatly from nation to 
nation or within the same nation. A school may be as 
truly such an institution, although perhaps not so effective 
a one, as what is usually called a church. 

Finally, if we read our history aright, it would seem to 
be necessary for us to take advantage of this age, in which 
non-European cultures are in flux, and of the prestige 
which European civilization still has in the formation of 
the new. This prestige is not so great as it was a decade 
and a half ago, but it is still to be taken into account. The 
flux is probably greater than ever. If Christianity is to 
have an important influence upon the civilizations which 
are to emerge, and so upon the unborn generations which 
are to live under them, we must bend every energy to the 
propagation of our faith by whatever methods appeal to 
our best judgment as wise. 


K. S. LATOURETTE 




















CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN 
TO-DAY 


By WILLIAM PATON 


INDIA 


R WINSTON CHURCHILL showed his sense of the 
dramatic when he singled out for comment the 
‘seditious fakir striding half-naked up the steps of 
the viceregal palace.’ He was wrong in his understanding 
of the meeting between Lord Irwin and Mr Gandhi, but he 
was right in seizing on the incident as fraught with a dramatic 
significance. In those conversations at Delhi there met 
together the representatives of two great but now con- 
flicting traditions. In Mr Gandhi there is represented in its 
most religious form the deep and powerful nationalist move- 
ment of India. It is a movement which, though it shows its 
edge mainly in politics, affects the whole life of the Indian 
people, and is intimately associated with the growth of the 
feeling after social reform, and with the new literary and 
artistic movements. On the other hand, there was Lord 
Irwin, representative of the King-Emperor, and the head of 
the British administration in India, the official spokesman 
of a tradition which has given to the world a fine example 
of efficient and disinterested service, combined with a deep 
distrust of Indian politicians and, too often, a personal 
aloofness which has created a barrier between the ad- 
ministration and the leaders of the Indian people. The 
conversations in Delhi, whatever else they meant, un- 
doubtedly signified the breaking down of this aloofness, and, 
again, the instinct of the world is surely not wrong in attri- 
buting the possibility of the meeting in some degree to the 
personality of the two men concerned. The warmest 
tribute that has been paid to Lord Irwin was paid by the 
25 
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man who had the best right to do it, namely, Mr Gandhi, 
who publicly attributed the success of the conversations 
to the Viceroy’s inexhaustible patience and courtesy. It 
is well, too, to remember that the Mahatma could have 
prevented the conversations from bearing any fruit what- 
ever had he not been bold enough to abandon much that 
was pressed upon him by his fellow leaders of the Congress. 

It has often been said that the Delhi conversations did 
not themselves provide the solution of the political diffi- 
culties of India, and this is obviously true. They do, how- 
ever, represent a fresh start. They indicate that against 
the deepening and widening barrier of racial and political 
mistrust and suspicion, goodwill and determination to under- 
stand have for the time prevailed. The personal and equal 
meeting of Lord Irwin and Mr Gandhi may not unjustly 
be taken to typify the meeting of the Indian and the British 
peoples, and nothing that has happened since the war 
has so clearly indicated the fundamentally personal and 
moral character of the Indo-British problem. 

I think it should be said, moreover, that Lord Irwin, 
both in this final action of his viceroyalty and throughout 
his years in India, has achieved something which ought to 
be acclaimed with gratitude by all who care for the work 
of Christ in that great land. Too often the words ‘ Chris- 
tian’ and ‘ Christianity’ connote in India just the name 
of the foreigners’ religion, one of the cults and groups 
in which the Indian people and the immigrant groups of 
India arrange themselves. The significant thing in the 
impression which Lord Irwin has made so widely in India 
is that he has been thought of distinctively as a Christian, 
and he has suggested to many minds that when a man seeks 
to discharge his duties in the spirit of Christ something is 
accomplished which is different from the usual course of 
action dictated by political interests. Lord Irwin has in this 
way made Christianity appear to be a real thing, and has 
accomplished it on one of the most public and exalted stages 
in the world. 
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SocraL CHANGE 


One of my Indian friends, himself a Bengali Brahman 
convert to Christianity, spoke of the ‘ upheaval’ which is 
going on in India. He said that the desire to be free from 
foreign domination rules all men’s thoughts, and that in 
this one desire to achieve national freedom and strength 
all that was old and of the past, whether in religion or in 
social organization, was being swept by the board. As I 
have been moving about India I have noticed many signs 
of this profound social movement. Let me take one or two 
instances. 

Civil disobedience as a widespread national movement 
cannot pass without leaving profound effects behind it. I 
think those effects have been both good and bad. Students 
of Indian affairs in the West may find it hard to believe that 
there can be good effects of a movement which they, not 
unjustly, regard as intended to subvert the social order ; 
but when men and women suffer for a cause in which they 
believe, there is always a certain toughening of the moral 
fibre, which is pure gain. I do not think that those who 
have lived lately in India would deny that the civil dis- 
obedience movement has brought with it in this sense 
certain moral gains. On the other hand, it has done and 
is doing much harm, to which its champions are blind. 
Youngsters who have been engaged in the thrilling occupa- 
tion of picketing colleges and government offices are not 
readily returning to the tutelage of their parents, and 
‘non-violent non-co-operation’ is a dangerously attractive 
doctrine when you are faced by something you do not very 
much like. I had the feeling in India that this side of the 
movement, unless it happily dies away and is forgotten, 
may be a serious menace to the stability of the Indian 
constitution, for there can be no social steadiness unless the 
great mass of intelligent citizens are prepared to stomach 
things they do not agree with, pending their ability to right 
them by constitutional means. 
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It is on the side of the women that the social changes 
of India are perhaps the most conspicuous. I do not 
know who it was that conceived the idea of bringing the 
women into the civil disobedience movement, but from the 
point of view of the leaders of that movement it was a stroke 
of genius. It has even been claimed that it was they who 
kept the movement alive. This may be an exaggeration, 
but, at least, gently nurtured women, who had lived in the 
domestic seclusion of good Indian society, have left that 
seclusion to march in processions, picket colleges and govern- 
ment offices, get into conflict with policemen and go to 
prison. Indian women have come into public life in conse- 
quence of the movement, and it seems to me quite incredible 
that they can now return to the seclusion from which they 
came. It is relevant here to say that in the conferences held 
at Christmas-time on all kinds of subjects—political, educa- 
tional, religious—the women’s enthusiasm for social reform, 
particularly in all matters concerned with the rights and the 
education and protection of women and girls, was in no way 
smothered by the universal absorption in the major political 
issues. It is this, among many other things, that makes one 
certain that in the women of India a new reforming force 
has entered Indian public life, and that as years go on it 
will be more and more powerfully felt. 

In quite another way the social upheaval of India is 
being felt, namely, among the rural masses. I am not 
enough of an economist to say—and in any case the econo- 
mists differ—whether the condition of life of the Indian on 
the land is improving or not. There is at least evidence that 
the pressure on the land, with the increasing population 
and the disappearance of handicrafts in the face of mill-made 
goods, is growing more severe, and no one can deny that 
the basic political fact in India is the hunger of the 
Indian villager. I believe that we are now at the beginning 
of a social movement—it may well become an upheaval— 
which may render the present type of political discussion 
largely obsolete. I will recount three conversations which 
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will illustrate my point. I was told that an official in 
London, speaking with a wealthy high-caste member of 
the Round Table Conference, tentatively asked whether 
it was felt that there might not be the possibility of the out- 
caste population rising against their caste masters, who had 
so long kept them in subjection. To which the Brahman 
replied: ‘ You speak of a possibility, I should say a cer- 
tainty.’ Again, an Indian economist, qualified by reason of 
the office he holds to speak with some authority on the 
economic trends in India, reminded me that the French 
Revolution took place not when the French serfs had touched 
their lowest point, but when they had begun, through 
education, to know how low they had been. He considered 
that with the development of literacy, which is now being 
pressed by provincial and local authorities as never before, 
and the consequent recognition by the poor of the villages 
how low their condition is, there must be an irresistible 
movement on their part which only the most careful and 
constructive planning long in advance could prevent from 
being anarchical. Once again, Dr S. K. Datta remarked 
that the day of the individual political leader, of the kind 
with which the last generation has been familiar, is waning, 
and that there is supplanting him what Dr Datta called a 
‘mass leadership,’ a dim and obscure thing pushed up from 
the depths, but nevertheless coming to be the most powerful 
thing in the country. 


RELicIous CHANGE 


A time like this in India, fraught with deeply moving 
social and economic change, as well as the most heady 
political feeling, is necessarily a time of religious change also. 
Not that cultural and religious change has yet extended 
deeply through the body of the people who live in the villages. 
There, it appears that the old Hinduism still holds its 
ground ; but it is ceasing to hold its ground with the boy 
who goes from the village to the high school in the neigh- 
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bouring town, or on to the college in a city. I found some 
signs which seemed to point to a certain revival of religion 
among the educated classes, but on examination they 
showed the reverse. In Calcutta I am told that more 
students than ever are doing puja to Saraswati at the time 
of examinations, and that it has become a sign of sound 
nationalism thus to do puja.! Religious profession has 
thus for the time become a sign of nationalist orthodoxy, 
but this has nothing to do with religion. A Moslem judge 
in the Punjab expressed the view to me that the drift away 
from religion, which he acknowledged to be very strong 
among the younger men, was less obvious with Moslems 
because, in his view, they had a simpler and more deeply 
rooted idea of God. 

One of the most interesting examples of the movement 
away from religion is a new organization, new to me at 
least, called the Self-Respect Movement. It is a movement 
among non-Brahmans in the south. Beginning with a 
refusal to introduce Brahman priests for domestic cere- 
monies, it has developed as a movement against all religion, 
which is thought to be bound up with social tyranny. In 
several places, as for instance Poona, where alongside the 
violent irreligion mainly prevailing among students there 
are still examples of educated men maintaining the old 
worship, I was nevertheless told that those who were keenest 
on social reform and most willing to undertake burdens were 
those who had cut loose from religion. As against this I 
should put such a body as the Ramakrishna Mission, which is 
the only notable instance, known to me, of a group which 
clings to orthodox Hinduism and at the same time shows a 
keen social sense. 

On the whole I am driven to the view that the con- 
structive forces in modern India are inimical to Hinduism, 
and that while among educated men there is still a wide- 
spread preservation of outward observance and often of 


1 Puja is a ceremonial act of worship. Saraswati is the ancient patron goddess of 
tearning. 
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inward devotion, the vital change has taken place. Religion 
is now regarded as an individual concern, and it is not to 
the forces of religion, or to the guidance of religious precept, 
that people are mainly looking for help in their present 
bewilderments. 


THe CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT : 
1. The Economic Environment 


Against the background of this infinite variety of change 
the Christian movement goes on. Within the space of 
this article I can only seek to deal with those features of 
Christian work in India which in some way seem specially 
to call for attention. I think that the Christian movement 
in India (if I may use that term to denote the complex of 
Church and Mission taken as a whole) is getting steadily 
into closer touch with its environment. In nothing is this 
more conspicuous than in the field of rural work. For some 
years now it has been fair to say that the best missionary 
training schools for village teachers were also the best in 
India, and it was a joy to me to observe that the regard 
in which the work at Moga is held, both by the Punjab 
Government and by educationists of all kinds, is in no way 
diminished. As any scheme of rural ‘ uplift’ must use 
education as a fundamental method, the great importance of 
rural primary education cannot be overestimated, and must 
not in any way be allowed to recede before the claims of 
other kinds of rural work. 

At the same time it is plain that the work done by Dr 
K. L. Butterfield, and the vigorous thinking put forth by the 
conferences and groups with which he was associated in 
1929-30, have taken us on one important step in advance. 
It was always a weak point in what I might roughly call 
the Moga scheme of action that it could at least plausibly 
be represented as throwing far too heavy a burden on the 
village teacher, and making him the instrument of advance 
in a degree beyond his power. Dr Butterfield has introduced 
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the idea of a ‘ rural reconstruction unit,’ and the phrase sums 
up conveniently a simple and practical idea. By the ‘ unit’ 
is meant a group of villages which will vary in number in 
different parts of India, but may, for instance in the south, 
be taken as from ten to fifteen. In this group of contiguous 
villages is to be carried out a coherent and systematic 
activity along different lines. 

I may take as one example the American Arcot station 
at Katpadi. There is an excellent middle school, with a 
farm attached to it, so that the boys get a good education 
in the environment of rural life. The missionary in charge 
happens to be an expert in the care of poultry, and his large 
poultry establishment is a source of practical advice to 
villagers round about, who are gradually learning to improve 
their poultry breed and so in some small degree to increase 
their economic resources. Not far away is Vellore, with 
Dr Ida Scudder’s well-known hospital, and she and her 
colleagues undertake medical itineration in the villages. 
Attached to the centre is an able young Indian Christian, 
who has specialized in co-operative credit and in the manage- 
ment of village panchayats (councils). He has been given 
the honorary status of panchayat organizer by Government, 
and is able to supervise effectually the development of co- 
operative credit over a considerable area. The centre 
of the whole varied range of activity, so it seemed to me, 
was a quite beautiful chapel in the school grounds, built 
very simply at a cost of $100, full of the spirit of worship, 
and affording not only a place of worship for the school 
but a centre to which on occasions Christians came from 
the surrounding villages. 

I am sure that the people in charge of this work would 
be the first to say that they can greatly improve it by more 
thorough systematization, but it is an example of what is 
meant by a ‘rural reconstruction unit.’ To put it in an- 
other way, we shall work through the great institutions of 
the Church, the home, the school, the hospital and the 
bank, to build up by God’s grace a rural life which may 
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be not unworthily called Christian. Incidentally, one merit 
of the plan is that it does not involve insistence upon a 
single cut-and-dried plan of organization. It is rather an 
emphasis upon a principle of concentration and systematiza- 
tion, and it can therefore be begun, where additional ex- 
penditure is impossible, by nothing more than effective 
rearrangement of existing activities. 

On another line we can see the Christian forces seeking 
a closer contact with their environment, in the great in- 
dustrial centres. The work done by Miss Matheson, Miss 
Wingate and Mr Manohar Lall two years ago issued not only 
in a most useful report ? but in increased consciousness among 
groups of Christians in the great industrial centres of their 
duty in respect of the conditions of life of the labourers. 
Some most practical developments have taken place. The 
work of the Y.M.C.A. in the Nagpur mills has been known 
for some years, and industrial effort has been begun in 
Bombay and Calcutta. Miss Wingate and Miss Dongre 
of the Y.W.C.A. have opened up pioneer work for women 
in the chawls of Bombay. Wilson College in Bombay is 
preparing, at the request of the National Christian Council, 
to open a new department in sociological and economic 
training for persons who intend to take up different forms 
of social service. A group of missions in Madras are under- 
taking welfare work in the mills there, and a more ambitious 
scheme for the training of Indian Christian women for 
welfare work and factory inspectorships is being planned. 

I am not without hope that a beginning may be made 
in the great coal region of India on the edges of Bengal and 
Bihar. In this region, where there are one hundred square 
miles of solid coal and a great mining population drawn in 
considerable measure from aboriginal groups such as the 
Santals, an excellent opportunity offers for a piece of de- 
monstration work. There is much friendliness among the 
managers of the mining companies, and the situation is ripe 
for experimental action. In this field of industrial service. 

1 Indian Industry. London: Oxford University Press. 3s. 
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as in so many other cases in India, there is presented to the 
Christian Church a big opportunity for the training of 
workers. Whether we are thinking of education, or social 
service, or medical work, the opportunity before Christian 
missions is not merely to carry on enterprises under their 
own auspices and to train workers for them, but to train 
those who will carry on the same work under the auspices 
of the State, or of private bodies, far more widely than de- 
finite church and missionary activities can ever extend. 


2. Schools for Girls and Boys 


It will not readily be forgotten in India that the pioneers 
of education of women have been Christian missions. Even 
to-day, when the walls that have constricted the activities 
of women are so rapidly falling, it is still the case that a 
high proportion of the total education of girls and women 
remains in the hands of missions. The situation in which 
the Christian schools for girls have been built up is so different 
from that of the boys’ schools that comparisons are perhaps 
unfair. It is nevertheless inevitable that they should be 
made, for the boys and the girls who are being educated 
are not of different communities but of the same, and it is 
becoming an important fact, to which Indian Christians make 
repeated reference, that the quality of education given in 
the schools for girls is better by far than that given in the 
bulk of the schools for boys. The ordinary girls’ school 
is staffed by a group of women missionaries and Indian 
Christian teachers, all or most of whom are trained educa- 
tionists. Numbers are not too large, so that an adequate 
contact between teachers and pupils exists. The majority 
of the pupils are Christians, and the school is able to provide 
not only Christian instruction but an introduction to a 
Christian life and atmosphere. I shall return later to the 
question of schools for boys. The girls’ schools have not 
been tempted, as have the boys’, by tremendous pressure 
on the part of non-Christian pupils to enter them. This 
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may now begin to change, and those in charge of girls’ 
schools will have to adjust themselves to a steadily increasing 
demand for education by the women and girls of the non- 
Christian communities. It may be that so far as the colleges 
are concerned the need may be met by a double development, 
the women’s Christian colleges being maintained much as 
they are now, and numbers of non-Christian women being 
admitted, as has now begun to be the case, to the men’s 
colleges. Already colleges such as the Scottish Church 
College in Calcutta and Wilson College in Bombay have 
considerable numbers of women students. 

The zeal for education among girls and women is perhaps 
shown most graphically in the Punjab, where the Govern- 
ment is rapidly opening girls’ schools all over the province. 
All the Sikh and nearly all the Moslem students in Kinnaird 
College, Lahore, are in the first year, which reflects the fact 
that the movement in these communities for women’s educa- 
tion is of recent date. At the same time, it is still rarely 
the case that the girls of non-Christian communities are 
able and willing to undertake teaching, and the present 
opportunity open to Indian Christian women to staff schools 
in the Punjab is almost unlimited. 

I wish there were signs of any marked improvement 
in the condition of mission schools for boys. It is still the 
case that in all parts of India there are numbers of large 
high schools with staffs predominantly composed of non- 
Christian masters, with frequently a missionary supervision 
which is purely nominal, and in consequence without that 
personal contact between teacher and pupil and that spirit 
and atmosphere which one would expect in a Christian 
school. The United Residential School at Bishnupur, 
Bengal, known as Siksha Sangha, is an example of what 
can be done when there is determination to improve. 

Discussions have gone on for some time in the Punjab 
with a view to building up a really strong school, but they 
have not so far issued in action. There are movements 
towards a Christian school for boys in Poona, in the Punjab, 
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and in certain parts of South India. On the whole it is 
difficult to feel that any action is contemplated which is 
comparable with the magnitude of the need. From the 
point of view of the Christian college an improvement in 
the high schools is essential, for it is in the high school 
that the material for the college is prepared. From the 
point of view of the Church as a whole the need is still 
more conspicuous, for it is in the impressionable school 
stage that much of young Indian Christian manhood is made 
or marred. 


3. Christian Literature : Medical Work : Colleges 


Another aspect of work in which too little progress 
is recorded is Christian literature. Here again the need is 
obvious. Whether we think of the preservation of that 
literacy which we so ardently seek to create in the children ; 
or of the needs of the pastors and Christian workers whose 
available literary resources are so tiny; or of the presenta- 
tion of the Gospel through printed books and pamphlets 
to that growing mass of people who can read—the need 
for more and better Christian literature is impossible to 
exaggerate. Though we have in the Indian Literature Fund 
a simple and easily worked plan for the co-operative use 
of such funds as are available for Christian literature, it 
has been poorly supported. It may be that methods of 
production and distribution require to be overhauled, and 
a small commission appointed by the National Christian 
Council is now investigating this subject. That there is a 
welcome, and an economic market, for the right books is 
shown by the occasional instances which come to our know- 
ledge of books on Christianity published by ordinary com- 
mercial presses. I understand that in Travancore a Hindu 
press has published a verse translation of St Matthew’s 
Gospel as an ordinary commercial venture. The diocese of 
Dornakal has shown what can be done to distribute litera- 
ture through a well-organized system of local bookshops. 
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Nevertheless, if all were done that can be done in this way, 
it would still be necessary to subsidize a good deal of litera- 
ture if it is to be bought by the very poor Christians in the 
villages, or if the needed theological and homilectic material 
is to be available for the pastors. What better or more 
economical use of money can be found than the subsidizing 
of the pamphlets published in Tamil and Telugu for the 
mass movement Christians, costing }d. and less per copy, 
on which the publishers lose Rs. 30 on a sale of 10,000 ? 
There are many other sides of work in India on which 
one longs to say something. The greatly increased co- 
operation among medical missionaries, and the closer link 
between their work and the rest of missionary work seemed 
to me a most happy circumstance. More will be heard in 
the future, as plans develop, of the scheme for a Christian 
Medical College for men students, and I need not deal with 
it here except to say that the doctors appear to have a 
strong case in holding that, if the Christian Church in India 
is to perform in any worthy way the ministry of healing in 
the years to come, it will be necessary for a larger number 
of well-qualified Indian Christian doctors to be produced. 
Again, on the question of the colleges, I need say but 
little, as the report of the special commission headed by 
the Master of Balliol will shortly be published, and will be 
discussed at length in the Review. I may, however, mention 
two considerations which are of first importance in this 
regard. In the first place, it is almost universally agreed 
that the Christian colleges have lost the initiative which 
they once possessed. They have been caught up in a system 
which has proved to be too strong for many of them, and 
they now find themselves following plans and obeying 
standards which are not really their own. It is hard to say 
whose the plans and standards are, for everywhere among 
educators in India one finds a kind of fatalistic attitude 
towards the entire educational system, as if effective reform 
were impossible. If the Lindsay Commission can show us the 
way to recover an initiative of our own in higher Christian 
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education it will have struck at the very heart of the 
problem. Secondly, it is a remarkable fact that many of 
the most significant developments and new experiments in 
missionary work in India have owed remarkably little to 
the Christian colleges. The far-reaching changes in village 
teacher-training, or an enterprise such as the Henry Martyn 
School of Islamic Studies at Lahore, are proofs of the spirit 
of alert adaptation to changing need which is as strong as ever 
in the missionary and Christian forces. But they have been 
developed aimost apart from the colleges. One would 
hope that in the future the Christian colleges would, among 
other things, supply as never before to the Christian forces 
in India the trained minds that are needed for their great 
and varied tasks, and that the link between the Christian 
colleges and the work and life of the Christian Church would 
become far closer. 


4. The Preaching of the Gospel 


I come now to what is the fundamental consideration 
of all, namely, evangelism. In a sense it is a remarkable 
thing, and yet there are many precedents for it, that in 
a time of great national upheaval there should have been 
no hindrance to evangelistic work, and in some places an 
enhanced receptivity to it. I understand that the lectures 
and conferences held by Dr Stanley Jones up and down 
India have been quite unhindered. I learned from the Bible 
Society in Bombay that while in some parts of the Presi- 
dency there had been a decrease in the sale of Bibles, there 
had actually been an increase in Gujarat, which is the part 
of India in which, by common consent, the civil disobedience 
movement has been most widely operative. I heard, 
especially in the north, glowing accounts of the spiritual 
power shed abroad in the Christian students’ camps, specially 
in that held at Hardwar, and in this connexion I ought to 
mention the visit of the evangelistic band of Burmese 
Christian students who visited India and left much blessing 
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in their train. Such action as this is, one hopes, only a fore- 
taste of that evangelistic and spiritual initiative which will 
follow as the Christian life of the Church grows deeper. 

Moreover, I cannot but feel that the steady progress 
of the desire for union among the Christian denominations 
has as its most powerful stimulating force the desire to 
preach the Gospel to India. It has been said again and 
again—but how true it is—that a divided Church is almost 
fatally handicapped in presenting the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
One must not forget that in great areas of India the people 
of the village or small town often know only one church or 
mission, and the spectacle of division is not apparent. 
In the larger towns and cities, however, this is not so; it 
is not so in the minds of those multitudinous Indians who 
have travelled enough to know what goes on beyond their 
own borders; it is not so with the educated Indian Chris- 
tians themselves, who are fully conscious of the handicap 
which this foreign-born division imposes upon them. It is 
easy to speak as though differences could be swept away, 
and it is certain that if they were abolished by a tour de 
force much that is spiritually real would go with them. Never- 
theless, the case for pressing on with organic unity, by which 
I mean a unity sufficiently effective to make a man conscious 
all the time of the common Christianity which he shares with 
other Christians, is just about as strong as it can be. It is 
deeply impressive to hear, from those who were present in 
the October meeting of the Joint Committee in South India, 
of how difficulties were faced and overcome, or from those 
who were present in the Delhi conference, of how the zeal 
for union is finding expression in North India more rapidly 
than anyone had believed possible. 

I suppose that in all India the most significant evangel- 
istic development—and there are few movements anywhere 
in the world that have greater potentialities of good—is the 
movement among the caste people in Southern India. A 
full treatment of this important movement will be given in 
the Review by the Bishop of Dornakal. It seems to have 
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begun in the outcaste work conducted by the Wesleyan 
Methodist Missionary Society in the Telugu country, and, 
significantly enough, it was begun by an Indian Christian 
minister, himself a high-caste convert, who though engaged 
in outcaste work never omitted to speak to the caste people 
in the villages as he moved about, and wherever he could 
to pray with them. Just as the beginnings of the mass 
movement were accompanied by great persecution, so that 
nothing could be more false than to imagine that an outcaste 
convert has no difficulties to face in becoming a Christian, 
so with the caste converts there has been a truly apostolic 
endurance of shame and suffering. The stories that one 
hears of the endurance of persecution on the part of these 
caste people, of their whole-hearted repudiation of caste, 
and their public alliance with their outcaste brethren, are 
deeply moving. It seems clear that the greatest influence 
at work has been nothing more or less than the spectacle 
of the changed lives of the outcaste Christians, and the 
obvious work of God done in their villages and in their whole 
life. The movement is now to be found in all parts of the 
Telugu country, and already it is presenting the missions 
with the happy anxiety of having to find a better educated 
type of pastor and teacher to deal with the new converts. 
These are men who can read, know something of the Hindu 
books, practise respectable handicrafts and possess land, 
and their incoming will gradually change entirely the 
economic aspect of the life of the Church. 

I rejoiced to find the deep interest displayed by the 
National Christian Council at its December meeting in the 
whole range of evangelistic work. Definite plans are being 
laid for the furthering of evangelism throughout the whole 
country, through special meetings, through literature, 
through the study of methods found successful in different 
places, and, most of all, through the bidding to prayer of 
groups of faithful people in all parts of India. I believe 
that this sphere of evangelism is one of the most obvious 
places for close co-operation between the Christian churches 
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in the East. It should be possible for the Christian forces 
in India to profit by what is being done in China in the 
Five-Years’ Movement under Dr Cheng’s leadership, and 
in Japan in the Kingdom of God Movement under Dr 
Kagawa’s leadership. If our vaunted international and 
interdenominational co-operation is worth anything, it is 
not least here that it should be obvious, and we must see 
to it that we do not miss that spiritual power and guidance 
which God may be meaning to give us through this method. 

I believe that in India to-day the inner reality of a truly 
evangelistic Christianity is to be tested in many subtle 
and difficult ways, but I believe too that there is before it 
an opportunity not surpassed in any part of the world. My 
deepest reason for believing this can be quite simply stated. 
It is certain, I think, that within a short space of time the 
burden of Indian government will fall upon Indians. That 
will mean that in the whole educated class minds will be 
turned from the task of criticism and protestation in which 
they have legitimately, and indeed inevitably, been engaged, 
to the task of construction. There will be very heavy 
burdens to be shouldered by Indians of all the great com- 
munities, and it is at such a time that men look with some 
real intensity of enquiry for the sources of spiritual and 
moral reality. In so far as the foreignness of the Christian 
approach to India has been a handicap, that handicap will 
become less, for when the issue of substantial freedom is 
settled foreign things will be judged on their merits, and in 
any case we must somehow get it clear that Christianity 
is not a foreign thing. I feel sure that in the days that are 
before us we shall be called upon to show as never before 
whether it is true, in life and reality, that Jesus Christ 
is both the wisdom and the power of God, that He is the 
Way, the Truth and the Life, and that they who put their 
trust in Him can overcome sloth, malice and fear. 

If, however, Christianity in India is to be proved in this 
great time of testing there are certain needs that we must 


face. I have written about the question of divisions, and 
26 
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need only here refer again to them as a source of weakness. nat 
There is the question of foreignness. I believe that a true goc 
conception of religious liberty must accord to all, including all 
foreigners, the right to preach their faith, subject to the is & 
ordinary requirements of order and decency. This, however, of 
ought not to blind us to the fact that the future of Christianity ma 
in India is bound up with the leadership of Indian Christians hor 
and the spiritual initiative which under God they may be led wo! 
to show. No one can doubt that in this matter immense tio 
changes have already taken place. In my own relatively res 
brief experience of India I have known not a few of my own ee 
Indian Christian friends moved from «@ position of extreme anh 
criticism of missionary policy to one of cordial, if still some- pu 
what critical, co-operation with it, and the reason in each An 
case has been that the policy of the mission has so changed 
that they have been trusted with responsible tasks. I do not are 
think there is any difference among us in any part of India say 
as to the principle at stake in this matter, but where there Mal 
has been a long tradition of foreign leadership both in Church tial 
and in State there are imponderable factors which prevent jus' 
many from appreciating the necessity for vigorous advance. stil 
Much attention has been devoted of late to the challenge Thi 
issued by Mr Gandhi to missionary work. It is clear that per 
the allegations, made in certain organs of the British Press, Ch 
that Mr Gandhi has threatened to exclude missionaries wit 
from India, was based on very little, and Mr Gandhi has the 





since somewhat sardonically stated that he is sure that in 
a swaraj India missionaries would still go on proselytizing 
in ways which he disapproved! We do well, however, to 
consider more carefully the nature of Mr Gandhi’s challenge. 

He objects to mixing up ‘ proselytism’ with humani- 
tarian service: let the missionaries do their medical and 
educational work in a disinterested spirit. But it is of the 
essence of our work that the Gospel is the best thing we can 
take to a man. India’s religions, he says, are as good as 
any: all religions are equally true. We can but reply 
that the Christian faith is different: evangelism—not 
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national or cultural aggrandizement but a sharing of the 
good news about God—is an integral part of it. Ideally 
all our work, in all the variety sketched in this article, 
is an expression, as our Master gives us power, of that love 
of God in Christ. Nevertheless, I think there must be 
many, who though they repel Mr Gandhi’s theology and 
honestly believe that he is unfair to the facts of missionary 
work, yet find in his words a chalienge to self-examina- 
tion. Behind those words there lies, plain to see, a certain 
resentment at what he feels to be an arrogant insistence that 
we are right and they wrong; to him we seem to be teachers 
only, learners never; he thinks we care too much about 
numbers ; he feels that we are not free from racial pride. 
And he is not the only Indian who thinks in this way. 

I end with a remark of K. C. Chacko of Alwaye: ‘ Indians 
are willing to admire Christ and His teaching. But they 
say that there are exceptions in all religions, Buddha or 
Mahatmaji, and that these prove nothing. Can the Chris- 
tian life be lived by ordinary men? Is not the life of Christ 
just another exception, the best and noblest perhaps, but 
still not an example that it is possible for us to follow? 
This is the task of us Indian Christians, and especially 
perhaps those who live the married life, to show that the 
Christian life can overcome the forces of secularism.’ And 
with this task it is the privilege of us in the West to help 
them. 

WIiLi1am Paton 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF GERMANY 
TO MEDICAL MISSIONS 


By G. OLPP, M.D. 


HE work of German medical missions is very small 
compared with that of British and American 
societies; they cannot show even half the number of 
missionary doctors of the Church Missionary Society alone. 
Yet they have a character of their own, evidenced in their 
past history, their relation to medical science, their develop- 
ment during the last fifty years, their organization and 
missionary status. 

It was the German Moravians (Briidergemeine) who 
started systematically sending out missionary doctors as 
early as the middle of the eighteenth century. In Zinzen- 
dorf’s lifetime ten doctors were sent out to Santa Cruz, 
Saint ‘thomas (Jamaica), Ceylon, Surinam, Persia, Russia, 
Africa, Jamaica and the East Indies. By a.p. 1800 there 
were twenty-three altogether, before any other country had 
thought of appointing professional medical men as mission- 
aries. (Missionsinspektor Bechler of Herrnhut is shortly to 
publish a book on this subject.) But the work of the 
Zinzendorf missionary doctors was not continued. The 
time for German medical missions had not yet come; it 
was in England and America, rather, that the idea was 
seized on eagerly in the first third of the nineteenth century, 
and by the middle of the century had been put into practice 
on a large scale. The first missionary doctor whom the 
Church Missionary Society sent to Abyssinia in 1828 was, 
remarkably enough, a German, Dr Christian Kugler, who 
had studied in Basel. When the Edinburgh Medical Mis- 
sionary Association was founded on November 30th, 1841, 


at the instigation of the American medical missionary, Dr 
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Peter Parker, a similar movement was almost started in 
Germany too. For in the same year, on November 3rd, a 
Medical Missionary Institute was opened in Tiibingen! for 
training missionary doctors, under the leadership of Dr 
Georg Friedrich Miller, who took three students into his 
home. Only one of them, however, Dr Josias Sperschneider, 
reached his goal of India. The second died in Tiibingen, 
the third was not sent abroad, on health grounds, although 
he had earlier been a missionary in Mangalore.? The In- 
stitute closed down in the revolutionary storms of 1848. 

An unprecedented advance in medical science began in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. In 1846-47 ether 
was discovered in America by Dr Morton, and chloroform 
in Britain by Professor Simpson, and both came into use. 
This new acquisition to medicine, so much in keeping with 
the medical missionary aim of fighting pain and sorrow in 
the world, was introduced by both British and American 
medical missionaries into their hospitals. Through this, 
and through the fields of discovery entered by Jenner 
(vaccination) and Lister (antisepsis), English medicine has 
done a service to medical missions which should not be 
forgotten. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, medical science 
was guided into wholly new and unknown paths by German 
research workers, and there followed the rational recogni- 
tion, treatment and prevention of infectious diseases which 
prepared for the advance of German medical missions. It 
was Dr Pollender of Wipperfiirth in 1849 who, by systematic 
search and microscopic investigations, found and described 
the anthrax bacillus as the cause of the disease. He was 
the first to connect the thought of a bacillus with an infectious 
disease ; but he could not prove the theory by experiment, 
as university research was denied him. It fell to the lot 


1 Anzeige und Bitte. Medizinisches Korrespondenzblatt fiir Wiirttemberg, 1842. 
No. 39. 

2Olpp, ‘Uber die Ausbildungsstitten des missionsirztlichen Personals in der 
europaischen Heimat einst und jetzt,’ Jahrbuch der Grztlichen Mission. Giitersloh : 
Bertelsmann. 1914. 
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of one of the greatest doctors of all time, Robert Koch, to 
invent and work out in 1876 entirely new and ingenious 
methods for proving bacteria to be the cause of infectious 
disease. In the meantime Dr Obermeier of Berlin in 1866 
discovered the cause of relapsing fever in the blood of those 
suffering from the disease, and described it in 1873 as 
spirocheta recurrentis, known also as spirocheta Obermeieri, 
This was the second time that a living organism in human 
blood was proved to be the cause of disease. Unhappily, 
Obermeier fell a victim in the same year to an epidemic of 
cholera, in the study of which he was engaged. 

In 1868 England had sent to India, to study cholera, 
the two best pupils of the military school of medicine at 
Netley—D. D. Cunningham and R. T. Lewis—but in spite 
of patient work lasting for fifteen years, it was not given 
them to raise the veil from the secret of its cause. Again, 
it was Robert Koch who, after discovering the tubercle 
bacillus in 1880, solved the problem of cholera by the 
methods he conceived in so masterly a way. When cholera 
broke out in Egypt in 1883, the German and the French 
Governments sent cholera commissions there. The French 
commission was led by Pasteur’s best pupils, Roux, Thuillier, 
Strauss and Noccard. They believed they had found the 
cause of cholera in blood films, which was denied by Koch. 
He found the comma bacillus (vibrio cholere) in the excreta 
of cholera patients and corpses, made a bacilliculture of it, 
and proved his discovery in the cholera epidemic of Cal- 
cutta in the same year. Thuillier unhappily fell a victim 
to cholera in Alexandria. Cholera and relapsing fever have 
carried off many missionaries in different tropical countries. 
They can now protect themselves from these diseases, which 
formerly took such toll of health, finance and life itself. 

Professor Koch’s methods have been widely and fully 
approved. The causes of other bacillic diseases were soon 
found by his pupils: that of enteric fever by Eberth, of 
diphtheria by Léffler, of plague by Kitasato, and of 
dysentery by Shiga-Kruse. In Vienna Semmelweis de- 
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monstrated the fact of puerperal fever infection and saved 
women from this terrible scourge. The knowledge that 
almost all bacilli produce poisons (toxins) inimical to life 
led Koch’s pupil, Professor Adolf Behring, to the discovery 
of the antitoxins; and with that not only treatment but 
also prevention by inoculation with antitoxic sera were 
directed into right channels. W. Haffkine then found the 
cholera and plague vaccine. By these means it has become 
possible so to check infectious diseases in Europe that there 
is now twenty years’ longer expectation of life than there 
was eighty years ago. 

The advance of medical science was next marked by yet 
other, and great, discoveries in the realm of helminthology. 
The German doctor Kiichenmeister discovered the meta- 
genesis of hydatid cyst and tape worms, which became the 
classic for similar cycles of existence discovered later in 
numbers of tropical diseases. Dr Bilharz of Sigmaringen, 
in Wirttemberg, discovered in Cairo the bilharzia, the eggs 
of which could be shown to be still in Egyptian mummies 
of 4000 years old. In Egypt five million people are still 
suffering from the disease caused by this schistosomum, 
for the remedy has only been known for three years. The 
Italian, Angelo Dubini of Milan, found the hookworm 
(ankylostomum), which is a widespread cause of tropical 
anemia. Eight million of the inhabitants of Egypt suffer 
from this disease, so that medical missionaries in Egypt 
readily saw the need for beginning their medical activities 
with hospitals for diseases arising from hookworm and 
bilharzia. Professor Looss of Chemnitz discovered in Cairo 
the remarkable course of hookworm infection from the skin, 
through the blood vessels and the lungs before they are 
automatically swallowed with the saliva. 

Professor Helmholtz as far back as 1851 had invented in 
Heidelberg the ophthalmoscope which opened up an entirely 
new world ; there soon followed the laryngoscope, nasoscope 
and so on. Professor Réntgen in Wiirzburg discovered the 
X, or Réntgen, rays, which made it possible to see what was 
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within human bodies, which up to the year 1895 no one 
would have believed possible. Dr Carl Ludwig Schleich 
produced local anesthesia, which made possible painless 
operations without narcosis. Professor Esmarch of Kiel 
introduced bloodless surgery. The banishing of surgical 
sepsis was attained by Koch, by the process of steam dis- 
infection, and from that he went on to surgical asepsis, 
which led up to the fine flower of modern surgery. 

German chemo-therapy has had triumphs. I need only 
mention the millions of salvarsan injections, rich in results 
for yaws, relapsing fever and syphilis, due to Ehrlich and 
Hata of Frankfurt ; germanin (Bayer 205) which in five to 
eight days can cure sleeping sickness (Roehl of Elberfeld) ; 
emetin and yatren which can eliminate tropical amcebic 
dysentery (Miihlens and Menck of Hamburg). Thousands 
of missionaries have suffered from the last-named disease— 
more than two thousand in China alone—and hundreds have 
died. Now it can be either prevented or cured. The 
modern preparations of antimony (antimosan, neostibosan) 
quickly cure kala-azar, which has up till now been without 
exception fatal; in the same way fuadin can cure bil- 
harziosis, so widespread in tropical countries. 

France, Great Britain and America led in the discovery 
of protozoan tropical diseases. The French military doctor, 
Laveran, discovered the malarial parasite in Algiers in 1880, 
that cause of the most widespread and devastating of 
tropical diseases. In the decade 1915-24 in India alone 
50,327,407 died of malaria! Sir Ronald Ross in 1895-98 
further discovered malarial plasmodium in the stomach of 
the mosquito. Its exchange of host, from anopheles to 
man, was incontestably proved by Italian investigators. 
Sir Aldo Castellani, who found the cause of yaws in Ceylon 
in 1905, and Sir David Bruce, who had discovered in 1887 
the Malta coccus of undulant fever (formerly known as 
Malta fever), found the cause of sleeping sickness in the 


1 Survey of Medical Missions in India. Nagpur: National Christian Council. 
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English mission hospital at Mengo (Uganda). Sir William 
Leishman and Dr Charles Donovan demonstrated the origin 
of kala-azar. Americans will never forget the heroic cam- 
paign for investigating yellow fever of the American com- 
mission in Cuba under Major Walter Reed, in which his 
colleague, Dr James Carroll, became seriously ill with it, and 
Dr Jesse Lazear as well as six others fell victims. For this 
disease, carried by the tiger mosquito, which has killed 
thousands and thousands, is now almost rooted out of 
America, though it still prevails widely in West Africa. It 
can in these days be avoided by protection from and destruc- 
tion of mosquitoes. 

Amidst this unprecedented development of medical 
science and art German medical missions were reborn. The 
first impulse was given by a Professor of Theology, Dr 
Theodor Christlieb of Bonn, who delivered a stirring address 
on medical missions at the great Alliance missionary con- 
ference at Basel in 1879, in which he pointed out that 
Germany was lagging behind in this respect, and called for 
more energetic action. His words took such effect that a 
leading citizen of Basel felt moved to offer the first five 
thousand francs for training a medical missionary. God 
had already chosen the very man, a youth who had had the 
task of copying out Dr Christlieb’s address, the missionary 
student (as he then was) Rudolf Fisch, who had answered 
the call to missionary work when he was yet a schoolboy, 
and had had five years of training in the Basel mission house, 
He followed the address not only with his pen but with a 
burning heart ; and we find him soon after a matriculated 
medical student. In 1885 he passed his doctor’s examina- 
tion, and after further medical studies went out as the first 
medical missionary of the new era to the Gold Coast under 
the Basel Mission. There he found 150 graves of former 
missionaries, most of whom had died of malaria and black- 
water fever. In one year Fisch experienced the loss of five 
missionaries, and one bride only just arrived in the country, 
1 See also Th. Christlieb, Aerztliche Missionen. Gitersloh: Bertelsmann. 1889. 
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victims of yellow fever. Through the introduction among 
missionary families of quinine prophylaxis and protection 
from mosquitoes, Dr Fisch reduced the mortality among the 
missionaries from 27°38 to 2°4 per cent, and the incidence of 
the disease in a yet more striking degree. He writes : 


That was a result of medical missions which benefited practically 
the whole missionary community. Thanks are due to God alone, who 
blessed the prayer and labour of the medical missionary and guided it 
into the right paths. 


Fisch also fought plague on the Gold Coast with good 
results, checked hookworm disease (necator americanus), 
treating it both therapeutically and prophylactically ; and 
recognizing the Negroes’ spirit-drinking as a national vice, 
he established a Blue Cross League which still exists to-day. 
The second Basel missionary to sail was Dr Liebendérfer, 
who first was a missionary in India, then studied medicine 
and returned to India again in 1886 to work for ten years 
as a missionary doctor. Dr John Kiihne, a Swiss doctor 
who had studied in Edinburgh, opened the first German 
mission hospital in Tungkun, South China, in 1888, under 
the Rhenish Mission ; while in the same year Dr Frobenius 
sailed to German New Guinea and started work. 

The Rhenish Mission doctors, Schreiber and Winkler, 
built the large German mission hospital in Pearadja (Sumatra) 
in 1900, and developed medical work step by step in 
the Batak country by building auxiliary hospitals and 
branch dispensaries. On many a day they have advised 
and treated more than five hundred outpatients. They 
have trained a large number of Batak assistants and many 
midwives. During his twenty years of uninterrupted work 
Dr Winkler found opportunity to collect material, with the 
help of native witch-doctors, for a classic work, Die Toba- 
Batak auf Sumatra in gesunden und kranken Tagen.) It is 
one of the best books which have been written on the 
animism of primitive races, the study of which by ethno- 


1 Stuttgart: Belser. 1925. 
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logists and students of the science of religion will be found 
most stimulating. 

On the island of Java the German medical missionaries, 
in conjunction with their Dutch colleagues and others, have 
engaged in the fight against yaws with good results. In the 
mission hospital at Blora in a single year more than 22,000 
salvarsan injections were given for this disease. In one day 
Dr Sickinger of the Neukirchen Mission gave no less than 
586 injections within six hours. 

The Gossner Mission built the largest leper hospital in 
India at Purulia. The only institution for insane Negroes 
was founded by the Bethel Mission in Lutindi (German East 
Africa); it celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary in 1928 
and at the present time shelters ninety mental patients. 
The institute is under the charge of a male nurse, Mr Nickel, 
supervised by the medical missionary Dr Miiller of Bumbuli. 

In the sphere of research, the Leipzig missionary Dr 
Ittameier in a prize essay! opened people’s eyes to the 
appallingly high infant mortality of the Kilimanjaro Negroes 
—up to 93 per cent. Dr O. Fischer of the Berlin Mission 
proved by the comprehensive and thorough study of more 
than 10,000 cases in German East Africa (now the mandated 
Tanganyika Territory) that 103 boys are born to every 
100 girls (in Germany the number of boys is 106), and that 
infant mortality among Christians is 9°2 per cent lower than 
among heathen, and in monogamous marriages is 12°5 per 
cent lower than in polygamous. 

The activity of German medical missionaries in China 
and India is not different in character from that of mission- 
aries of other nations. Dr Albert Schweitzer, from Giinz- 
bach near Strassbourg, is a branch of the German tree of 
culture, and quite the best known medical missionary in the 
world to-day. Who does not know his book Zwischen Wasser 
und Urwald,? which has been translated into six languages ? 


2 Die Erhaltung und Vermehrung der Eingeborenenbevélkerung. Hamburg: Fried- 
richsen. 1923. 
* Bern: Haupt. 1921. 
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The organizing of German medical missions was reserved 
for a layman, although the doctors working overseas took 
an active part in the preliminary work. A wholesale mer- 
chant, Herr Paul Lechler of Stuttgart (later given the 
degree of M.D. honoris causa), was chosen of God to set 
about solving this problem betimes for the well-being of the 
whole movement. For six months a leaflet about medical 
missions lay on his desk, and the subject never left his mind. 
It was clear to him that he must do something, but he did 
not know what. In the autumn of 1898, tired out with 
office work, he went for recuperation to Freudenstadt in the 
Black Forest, where he came to know Dr Liebendorfer, the 
medical missionary (see p. 406). Dr Liebendérfer had 
shortly before returned from India on account of contracting 
liver abscess, and to his sorrow was told he must remain at 
home. Herr Lechler knew immediately what it was he 
ought to do. He said to the doctor: ‘ You can yet turn 
to good account at home your experiences as a medical 
missionary. We will form an association. You shall be 
secretary and I the president.’ Two months later the first 
medical missionary’ association for Germany was founded 
(Verein fiir Grztliche Mission), followed in due course by 
fourteen others, which are now, under the presidency of 
Professor Dr th. Haussleiter of Erlangen, gathered into one 
union of German associations for medical missions. Through 
these associations interest in medical missions was widely 
aroused. 

In 1906 Dr Lechler gathered representatives of German 
missionary societies and leading doctors to a memorable con- 
ference in Frankfurt, to propose founding a central institute 
for medical missions. The theological and medical faculties 
of Tiibingen University, the Government of Wiirttemberg 
and missionary supporters were willing for the institute to 
be founded in the state university city of Tiibingen, and 
ready to encourage it. The scheme was backed financially 
by friends in Stuttgart, who also undertook drawing up 
plans, building and appointing the staff. By the autumn 
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of 1909 the students’ home was formally opened as the first 
building of the German Institut fiir dr2tliche Mission, in the 
presence of the King and Queen of Wirttemberg, representa- 
tives of the Government and of the University and mis- 
sionary circles. To the students’ home (consisting of thirty- 
five rooms for medical men in training and for lay missionaries 
taking a medical course, with lecture hall, library, drawing- 
room, dining-hall and administration offices) was added in 
the following year the women’s home for women medical 
missionaries and nurses, who come for an additional year 
to study obstetrics and midwifery at the women’s clinic at 
the University. The year 1916 saw the opening of the Tropen- 
Genesungsheim, for sick missionaries and others suffering 
from tropical diseases, with fifty beds; this was enlarged 
in 1922 by a children’s department with twenty-five beds. 

The medical students of the Institute, during one year 
of their practical course, receive lectures on tropical medicine 
by the Director (who is also lecturer in the University on 
the subject); in other respects they take the same course 
as other doctors. Every autumn a three weeks’ theoretical 
tropical course is held in the Institute for missionaries and 
nurses. It is also attended by women missionary teachers, 
missionaries’ wives and fiancées, and even a few qualified 
doctors. It is followed by a practical training, for a longer 
or shorter period, in the laboratories of the Geneswngsheim. 
The last course was attended by 78 members from 15 different 
missionary societies. 

From 1885 till the present day about 100 missionary 
doctors have gone out from Germany. Before the world 
war 21 were at work overseas. After the war their number 
was reduced to 5. Since 1923 the curve has gone up sharply 
and now shows 40 German medical missionaries at work, 
to which must be added about 300 trained nurses and 
midwives as well as 10 male nurses. 

In the Tropen-Genesungsheim, which is situated in a 


1Olpp. Das Tropen-Genesungsheim in Tiibingen. Medizinisches Korrespondenz- 
blatt fiir Wirttemberg, 1917. No. 20. 
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most lovely spot, with a wonderful view of the town of 
Tiibingen, the Swabian Alps with the Castle of Hohen- 
zollern, the ruins of the Hohen-Neuffen, the Teck Tower, 
and the Wurmlinger Chapel sung by Uhland, there had been 
up to the 30th September of last year 7326 patients from 
78 overseas countries, the total days of treatment being 
184,902. Numerous examinations for physical fitness for 
tropical residence take place all the year round. 

German medical missionaries belong to 11 different 
missionary societies: Basel has 11, Neukirchen 7, the 
Rhenish Mission 6, Berlin, Liebenzell and Bethel 3 each, 
Leipzig and the East-Asian Mission 2 each, Wiesbaden, 
Neuendettelsau and the Mission to the Jews l each. Of the 
different lands in which German medical missionaries work, 
China and the Netherlands Indies come first with 11 each; 
East Africa follows with 8, India with 3, the Gold Coast 
with 2; New Guinea, South Africa, Upper Egypt, Persia 
and Greece have 1 each. 

In 1922 the Roman Catholic German missions founded 
their first medical missionary institution, in Wurzburg. Up 
to the present it has sent out ten missionary doctors. 

At Tiibingen German Protestant missions have a place 
where special training for missionaries, doctors, male and 
female nurses is combined with care for the health of those 
going out as missionaries and of those who have returned 
home ill. The Institute indeed is a focus for all those 
activities concerned at the same time with missions and 
medicine. Experience gained in the mission field is col- 
lected here for the use of all. The periodical Die drztliche 
Mission (Medical Missions), which at present has a circula- 
tion of 5000, serves this aim. The Institute also provides 
a place for professional consultation about any new subjects 
which arise in the medical missionary werld, such as that 
expressed in the brochure Die Lebensfragen fiir die Weiterent- 
wicklung der Gratlichen Mission (Vital Questions for the 


1 Members of missionary societies are admitted at special rates. Prospectuses can 
be supplied in German and English by the Institute. 
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Further Development of Medical Missions), written by 
Sanititsrat Dr Roemer. 

The Medical Missionary Association which came into 
existence through the Tiibingen Institute has undertaken 
the task of publishing the scientific work of German medical 
missionaries in the professional journals. Dissertations by 
twenty doctors, and over one hundred other scientific 
publications, have gone out from the Institute. The text- 
book Tropenheilkunde* (Tropical Health Principles) is the 
outcome of the yearly tropical courses of twenty years. 
The laboratories of the Geneswngsheim also serve for the 
practice and furtherance of research in tropical medicine. 
A comprehensive statement of the history and present 
position of the whole subject is given in Die Deutsche Evan- 
gelische Gratliche Mission nach dem Stande von 1928.? 

On the religious side, the attitude of German medical 
missionaries towards the things of the Kingdom is as 
follows: Although medical missions to-day, engaged as 
they are with institutiona) work, are not based exactly on 
the words of Jesus as recorded in the Bible (‘ Heal the sick 
and say into them, The kingdom of God is come nigh unto 
you ’), because those words referred to miraculous healing, 
yet they adhere to His motive and aim, as shown in the 
Scriptures, and to His example in word and deed (‘ They 
that are whole have no need of a physician, but they that 
are sick’; ‘Come unto me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden’; ‘ Blessed are the merciful’; ‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself’ ; ‘ Go and do thou likewise ’). 
We cannot leave poor Lazarus with his sores lying at the 
gates of Christian Europe without hastening to help him 
with all the aids of modern medicine and surgery. From the 
beginning missionaries have attempted the care of the sick 
in non-Christian lands, but their lack of knowledge and skill 
too often prevented it. The first German medical mis- 
sionaries of the new era, Drs Fisch, Liebendérfer and 


1Olpp. Stuttgart: Ev. Missionsverlag. 1930. 
2 Tiibingen: Deutsches Institut fiir &rztliche Mission. 1928. 
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Zerweck, went out to begin with as lay or theological mis- 
sionaries. There are not wanting German medical mis- 
sionaries who are also evangelists. Yet in general the 
attitude in Germany is that it is of greater advantage if 
the two departments—medicine and evangelism—are under- 
taken by different workers, with the proviso that both are 
permeated by the love of Christ. ‘How good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity!’ The 
well-known Pastor Bodelschwingh, the founder of the 
Bethel Institute near Bielefeld, was the first to advocate, in 
1904, a differentiation in labour but a unity in spirit.! As 
far as Germany is concerned, it is true to say that the 
medical missionary is first of all a doctor, just as another 
missionary is first of all a preacher, an evangelist or a 
teacher. Nowadays it is beyond the power of anyone, as 
a rule, to be a first-class man in two callings. Either a 
good doctor or a good evangelist is spoiled if it is 
attempted to combine the functions of both. The heroic 
days are past, in which it was possible to do this. But even 
to-day the medical missionary who is first and foremost a 
doctor will use the golden opportunities afforded him to 
bear witness in private talks to Jesus, the Son of God and 
Saviour of mankind. Many a time by this means he may 
gain more fruit for the kingdom of God than would have 
been possible by preaching a long sermon. In 1928 German 
missions united in adopting a common policy for their 
medical missionaries as follows : 

Personal acceptance of God’s salvation accomplished through Christ, 
which must be made known in the whole world, is indispensable. In- 
dispensable also is a sincere desire to support this missionary work of 
proclamation by personal, disinterested, medical service, and a sense of 
responsibility to God. Since the whole body of German-speaking mis- 
sionary societies has abandoned giving a separate missionary training to 
doctors, public preaching of the Word is not one of their duties ; never- 
theless, every missionary society will heartily welcome voluntary spiritual 
work on the part of the doctor. G. OLPP 





1H. Feldmann: Die Grztliche Mission unter Heiden und Mohammedanern. Basel : 
Missionsbuchhandlung. 1904. ‘ 





A MODERN EQUIVALENT FOR 
MEDICAL ITINERATION 


By E. H. HUDSON, M.D. 


N the technique of medical missions it was early recog- 
nized that the doctor’s field was divided into two parts. 
Most living medical missionaries have been engaged to some 
degree with both, and for this discussion we will designate 
these subdivisions as the intensive and the extensive. The 
former is concerned with hospitals and their outpatient 
departments ; the latter is concerned with rural itineration. 
In the former the doctor assumes a stationary position and 
the patients travel; in the latter the patient is stable and 
the doctor travels. In the former the number of patients 
treated is relatively small, but contacts with the doctor are 
repeated and close; in the latter the number of patients 
seen is much greater, but the time of contact is much shorter. 
In the former the grade of medical and surgical work is 
indefinitely capable of improvement, though at the cost of 
rapidly mounting budgets and complexity of organization ; 
in the latter, budgets and organization remain simple but 
at the cost of sacrifice in medical and surgical efficiency. 

To most missionary doctors throughout their careers the 
dilemma constantly obtrudes itself: ‘Shall I spread my 
activities out thinly, so as to reach as many people as possible ; 
or shall I concentrate intensively and give a few the best 
service I can render?’ If we examine the practice of most 
missions we find that both these methods have been em- 
ployed, and each has—under the varying conditions of 
various lands—proved of evangelistic value. 

However, in the evolution of medical missionary work 
the intensive form is crowding out the extensive, and it is 
the purpose of this paper to assess the present situation, 

27 
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point out the reasons for this tendency, and suggest a modern 
substitute for the type of work that is being superseded. 

Although medical missionary work is carried on by 
qualified doctors and nurses, there are few missions in the 
world that leave the determination of medical missionary 
policy wholly in the hands of their medical workers; and 
although the lay (i.e. non-medical) missionaries do not 
usually actively oppose the desires of the majority of their 
medical colleagues to coneentrate rather than to spread out, 
there is obvious reluctance to abandon a type of work which 
has proved valuable in the past, and disappointment that— 
as they might express it—the seed should not be broadcast 
in rural itineration as well as cultivated intensively in 
hospital wards. 

It may seem that these points of view are irreconcilable, 
but let us enter sympathetically into first one and then the 
other. The non-medical missionary measures his effective- 
ness in a rough sort of way by the number and intimacy 
of the contacts which he is able to make. Often contact is 
achieved at the cost of great patience and study. With a 
feeling akin to envy he sees his medical colleague, under the 
tree or in his hastily erected tent, making contacts in pro- 
fusion; all who have come to him are in a state of need 
and expectancy which creates the ideal atmosphere for the 
presentation of the Word of Life. To the non-medical 
mind it is madness to throw away such an effective instru- 
ment for evangelism as rural itineration. This point of 
view, however, focuses upon the word ‘ contacts’ and dis- 
regards several pertinent factors in the situation which 
appeal strongly to the medical worker. 

In the first place, co-operation is of the essence of medical 
practice, and in an increasing degree the governments of 
‘mission lands’ are formulating programs of public health. 
Already in some countries an itinerant missionary doctor 
finds himself in virtual competition with government clinics, 
and unless he confines himself to the simplest forms of treat- 
ment he runs the risk of prosecution for malprazis. The 
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self-consciousness that goes with modern nationalist move- 
ments demands that foreign practitioners conform to 
theoretical government health programs rather than to the 
facts of physical need within their borders. 

In the second place, the indigenous medical profession 
in many ‘ mission lands’ is growing rapidly in numbers. 
The western doctor, while admitting the superiority of his 
own training, heartily desires the growth of the indigenous 
profession, and deprecates any appearance of intrusion or 
competition on his own part. Here again the medical mis- 
sionary, because of the growing self-consciousness of the 
people, prefers to regard theory rather than fact. He would 
prefer to leave a needy village untreated, than to step in 
and set up a tent in a place which a native qualified doctor 
considered part of his ‘ bailiwick.’ In such circumstances 
‘rushing in ’ would be doing a disservice to his own purpose. 

In the third place, great benevolent societies, working in 
each case with the governments concerned, have taken over 
part of the field of the itinerant doctor. International com- 
missions are attacking malaria, hookworm, African sleeping- 
sickness, and other widespread diseases. These great 
organizations deal with whole populations en masse, a much 
more efficient method of treatment than village by village 
itineration. 

It must be admitted at once that these three factors are 
hardly sufficiently operative in India, China and Africa to 
interfere seriously with programs of medical missionary 
itineration at present. Further, there are large areas of the 
world where for many years to come the itinerating doctor 
may occupy his sphere of village work undisturbed by fears 
of competition, real or imagined, with national governments, 
native practitioners, or international organizations. How- 
ever, if one reads the signs of the times, one must conclude 
that competition will finally become inevitable everywhere, 
and the more far-seeing the medical policy, the more will 
this factor be taken into account. 

We turn next to a more immediate feature’of the problem 
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—the modern medical missionary recruit himself. It is 
unnecessary to emphasize here how astoundingly the modern 
medical course of study has grown in intensity and com- 
plexity. The best medical schools demand a high pre- 
medical education, the medical curriculum is packed with 
training in the scientific minutiz of the treatment of disease ; 
no longer is one year of hospital work after graduation 
considered sufficient for the development of a good doctor 
or surgeon. 

Mission boards themselves emphasize thoroughness of 
training; they encourage in their recruits not only a good 
pre-medical general education, but first-class medical school 
and hospital training, with special attention to proficiency 
in some one field of medicine or surgery. Their aim is to 
get recruits for medical missions who are of the same grade 
of proficiency as the best of their fellows at home. An 
analysis of recent medical recruits would probably reveal 
that they, for the most part, were in the upper fourth of 
their classes in scholastic standing. 

This desire for proficiency among their medical recruits 
on the part of the boards is entirely natural and sound. The 
gigantic tasks to be undertaken by medical missionaries 
demand qualities of judgment, poise, initiative, invention, 
physical, mental and spiritual resource, technical skill and 
personal consecration, which can only be secured in mature 
and thoroughly trained men and women. 

Such an individual steps out of a modern hospital and 
takes ship for a foreign land. The latest and best instru- 
ments and devices for the diagnosis and treatment of the 
sick have been under his hand, and in spite of ample warning 
he cannot possibly be fully prepared for the shock of the 
problems and the working conditions which are waiting for 
him on the field. In one of the best medical mission fields 
of the world it is reported that only ten per cent of the 
hospitals have X-ray units, and as small a percentage have 
laboratories that are functioning at all creditably. Yet, in 
order that such a doctor may remain in happy service in 
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the foreign field, meeting these tremendous problems with 
grace and equanimity, he must have professional satisfaction. 
It is idle to deny this. He must be given the opportunity 
to be happy professionally, and he cannot be so unless he is 
able to do medical and surgical work of approximately the 
same grade as he would be able to do at home. Having 
sharpened his professional skill and therapeutic conscience 
to a keen edge, he cannot be content to see his professional 
life blunted in forms of service for which much less arduous 
training would have been sufficient. He comes with the 
equipment and the urge for fine creative work, and it strikes 
him as a hideous waste that he be assigned to the task of 
rural itineration which calls for so little of the skill which 
he has acquired. 

He finds it sufficiently difficult to extort professional 
satisfaction from his operating theatre and his wards. It 
matters little that his non-medical colleagues point out to 
him his great evangelistic opportunities in the multiplied 
contacts of itineration. To treat symptoms, to dispense 
pills, to administer ointments and eye-drops, to keep no 
records, take no X-ray photographs, to abandon the follow- 
ing-up of cases—all this strikes him as intolerable. Modern 
medical missionary policy in the hands of medical workers 
in recent years has therefore emphasized the organization 
of hospitals — medical centres where medicine may be 
practised as scientifically as possible, where professional 
satisfaction may be achieved in some measure. 

Furthermore, the medical missionary has carried his 
point still further. He has declined to recognize the 
dichotomy implied frequently in statements formulated by 
his non-medical colleagues between his ‘ professional work ’ 
and his ‘ evangelistic work.’ He says they are one and the 
same: that unless his professional service is first-class, his 
evangelistic message is discredited; that medical work 
done in the name of Christ is, indeed, evangelism; that 
whether the Bible or the scalpel be held in the hand is 
relatively unimportant if the spirit is the spirit of Christ. 
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This is open rebellion against the point of view which urges 
the doctor not to forget his evangelistic opportunities in the 
press of his medical duties. 

The dilemma presented by the conflict of the intensive 
and extensive fields of medical work has been met by boards 
and missions in two ways. Some missions have given a 
modicum of medical training to all their missionaries, or to 
selected evangelists, in order that the attraction of free 
treatment may draw the crowd within the ambit of the 
voice, and that suffering humanity may gain some solace. 
The other device is to man missionary hospitals sufficiently 
well so that at intervals expeditions may be sent out into 
neighbouring territories, or on certain days clinics may be 
held in neighbouring villages. This device is excellent as 
combining extensive with intensive work, but it is not 
universally applicable. Moreover, because it is a com- 
promise it does not touch the main problem under dis- 
cussion, which is the adequate filling of the extensive and 
intensive fields. 

We are now prepared to examine the alternative pro- 
posal, the equivalent for rural medical itineration. The 
secret of the conflict between intensive and extensive work 
is the fact that they both have dealt in curative medicine, 
and it follows from this that so long as the situation remains 
as it is, the extensive will retreat before the intensive. The 
flank of the problem can be strategically turned by trans- 
ferring the extensive field to the sphere of preventive 
medicine. When this is done, conflict immediately ceases 
and we obtain full satisfaction for all points of view. Thus, 
patients who are being treated for disease are treated 
adequately in intensive work in circumstances which afford 
the attending doctors facilities for professional satisfaction. 
On the other hand, activities in preventive medicine fulfil 
the great desire of the non-medical missionaries for pre- 
serving those wide contacts which medical work makes 
possible. This objective is gained without stultifying the 
doctor’s professional standards and without violating the 
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spirit of co-operation. As a teacher of health he moves 
from place to place in itineration, as did his predecessors ; 
but at the same time he becomes a partner of all other forms 
of medical work—commissions, governments, indigenous 
practitioners. Since his work is with people who are pre- 
sumably well, he excludes himself from the competitive 
field of financial profit. 

In the development of any new phase or device of mis- 
sionary work, years have to be devoted to experiment in 
order to determine the best methods of approach and details 
of technique; but enough has been done in the various 
mission fields along the lines of preventive medicine to see 
the outline of the future program. 

In the first place, preventive medicine needs doctors 
particularly trained for this type of service. A basic clinical 
training, with a medical degree, is desirable, but bedside 
and technical skill are less important than acquaintance- 
ship with the laws of public health, epidemiology and the 
technique of instruction of children and adults in the proper 
attitude toward health. In the second place, the arma- 
ments of the ‘ health-preservationist ’ are the poster, the 
leaflet, the lecture, the still and moving picture, the teacher’s 
institute and the schoolroom. Experience seems to indicate 
that health instruction in the mission school is the most 
fruitful field for initiation of this type of missionary medicine. 
Other useful devices are the demonstration village and the 
campaigns against specified insects or diseases. 

Although this need for special training is generally 
conceded, the attitude of the requesting missions and the 
appointing boards is still one of caution. This attitude is 
expressed thus by one of the most progressive boards : 


There is a steadily increasing attention to the public-health-preventive- 
medicine idea. But thus far very little has been done by our group in 
exclusively public health efforts. We have no full-time public health 
specialists at present, though it is not impossible that we may some day 
have them. . . . The preventive and community health viewpoint should 
be increasingly emphasized. 
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Three prejudices form the three greatest obstacles to the 
recognition of the proper place of preventive medicine in the 
medical missionary program. The first of these is on 
the part of the missionary himself. Only within the past 
ten years have the medical schools of the world given any 
serious thought to preventive medicine. Even yet, the 
best formed curricula give the subject but scant considera- 
tion. Missionary doctors—like most of the doctors of the 
world—are engaged in curing people of disease. To turn 
away from pressing physical need to contemplate the field 
of people presumably well demands a radical realignment 
of attitude. Yet theoretically no doctor will deny that it 
is better to keep two people well than it is to cure one. The 
hopelessness of trying to cure all the sick people must often 
come home to the missionary doctor. In the United States 
it is estimated that 10 per cent of a practitioner’s time is 
devoted to diseases which have a public health aspect. In 
many ‘ mission lands’ the percentage must rise to 50 or 
even 75. Of all doctors the missionary ought to be the 
apostle of disease prevention and health education. 

A second prejudice is apparent principally in the minds 
of non-medical missionaries. This is to the effect that in 
this type of work the evangelistic message of the missionary 
becomes dissipated to the vanishing point. Yet the 
extensive type of work must always meet this objection, 
and can we say that it is less Christian to teach people to 
keep well than it is to restore the broken in health ? 

A third difficulty arises in the minds of board members 
and administrative officers: preventive medicine does not 
pay its way in dollars and cents ; the curative type of medical 
work is at least supposed to be self-supporting ; preventive 
medicine obviously cannot be. There are two answers to 
this objection. One is that, considering the number of 
people which it reaches, preventive medicine (which in any 
case does not demand a high expenditure for equipment and 
overhead) is the cheapest form of medical service possible. 
The other point is that even in the field of curative medicine 
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there is a growing restlessness under the burden of the ideal 
of self-support. 

As we look into the future we see the two daughters of 
Esculapius, Hygeia and Panacea, equally honoured by the 
medical missionary. The devotee of Hygeia will receive his 
reward in tidy villages, clean water supplies, well-lighted 
houses, mothers trained in baby care, children taught in 
personal hygiene, whole communities conscious of mutual 
responsibility for health. The devotee of Panacea, working 
in hospital and clinic, will see his reward as always in patients 
restored to health. 

Thus the intensive and the extensive join hand in hand 
without conflict to achieve that personal and community 
health in which the Kingdom of Heaven may find a suitable 
foundation. 


Ex.uis H. Hupson 





WHAT TO CONSERVE, AND WHAT 
TO ABANDON 


By DWIGHT M. DONALDSON, Pu.D., D.D. 


O the modern-minded Christian there is something 
obnoxious in the suggestion that missionaries are 
asking foreign peoples to throw into the discard ‘ the many 
good things that they have in their own religions.’ It 
might be worth while, however, before condemning the 
missionaries, to look around and see whether this is being 
done. It is possible, of course, for ignorance has wide 
boundaries, to think of missionaries as a well-meaning group 
of rather neurotic individuals who would be apt to ignore 
that which is best in the life and belief of their non-Christian 
friends. But those who have had the privilege of associating 
with them in their work are not likely to hold this opinion. 
For my own part, after having visited many mission stations 
in the course of the last twenty years (in China, India, the 
Philippines, Syria and Persia), I have met almost a negligible 
number of that kind of missionary. Nevertheless, there is 
undoubtedly a class of thinkers at home who pretend to 
presume that because one chooses to devote his time and 
influence to leading men to appreciate and follow Jesus 
Christ, in some foreign country, he has therefore ‘ gone out 
proselytizing.’ They take advantage of the flexibility of 
this word, and assert that the foreign missionary must 
necessarily be engaged in a campaign for the depreciation 
of other religions, and is consequently, they regret to say, 
occupying himself in the unworthy task of drawing men 
away from their own great spiritual verities and their 
dominating racial characteristics. 
Perhaps there has not been enough written about the 


method of conservation that is followed in general by most 
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modern missionaries, while they are seeking at the same 
time to prepare men to give up many things in order to 
enter into a happy and intelligent Christian life. In under- 
taking to describe this method in a systematic way, and 
in secular terminology, one recognizes in the first place that 
it is scientific, and that it must be so, for unscientific con- 
servation would not lead anywhere and could not be called 
amethod. It is also simple, so as to be applicable not only 
in the classrooms of mission schools and colleges, but in the 
crowds that are met in hospital dispensaries. Moreover, 
it is practical, so as to afford guidance to all sorts of mis- 
sionaries in utilizing hundreds of social visits and personal 
conferences. Likewise, it is concrete and suggestive, so 
that it may furnish the setting or background for many 
a sermon. It is observed also to be so comprehensive 
that it includes all peoples, and yet so selective that it gets 
right down to individual needs and circumstances. Never- 
theless, with all these varied and requisite characteristics, 
the method of conservation with which modern missionaries 
are carrying on their work with non-Christian peoples has 
two main requirements. The first is that supposed facts in 
the religious history of a people must be proved to be true; 
and the second is that religious teaching must be tested by 
human experience. 

With regard to the first requirement, are the supposed 
facts in any particular religion historically true? There 
are Many missionaries who would say with perfect candour 
that their attitude towards the foreign people with whom 
they associate is that in any case, whether they become 
Christians or not, they should hold on to every supposed 
fact of their religion that they can believe to be historic- 
ally true. Such missionaries teach that the direct way to 
learn what is false in any religion is carefully to consider 
and cherish what is true. They believe that this historical 
perspective is necessary to the intellectual progress of any 
country. They explain that mistaken conceptions about 
Jesus or Buddha or Muhammad cannot be of lasting value 
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to any people or make any true contribution to world 
advancement. They work with the conviction that the 
powerful light of history, or of modern historical criticism, 
brings out the truth. It opens the eyes of those who feel 
that ‘ what we have is sufficient because it is ours,’ and it 
tends to sober the equally shallow souls who are ever ready 
to try something new. 

Candid historical criticism is the sword of the Spirit that 
cuts both ways. It will be pointed out that the Greeks 
had their legends about the gods and goddesses, the Jews 
had their traditions about the prophets, and that the 
Christians soon related stories that were equally legendary 
about some of the apostles and early saints and martyrs. 
Likewise the Chinese and Japanese had volumes of mythical 
tales about their honoured ancestors. Therefore, in the 
study of the life of Jesus Christ, are the sources such question- 
able stories or are they well-authenticated documents that 
can be regarded as giving historical evidence ? In Muham- 
madan countries it will be easily observed that many things 
about Jesus are written in the Koran that do not agree with 
the early Gospel records, but they can be shown in several 
instances to correspond closely with much later traditions 
that Muhammad had heard. In regard to the supposed 
facts in the life of Jesus, the Muhammadan student soon 
learns to ask what should be kept, in the belief that it is 
historically true, and what should be abandoned in the 
belief that it is false. While he may not acknowledge it at 
once to the missionary, it is almost a foregone conclusion 
that before long he will be employing this same exacting 
historical criticism in studying the life of Muhammad. 

With regard to the second requirement, is religious 
teaching capable of being tested and confirmed by human 
experience ? Missionaries are often called upon to ask 
whether some particular religious teaching is consistent 
with the physical welfare of mankind. For in every country 
to which missionaries are sent there are religious teachings 
which have led to practices which many of the people 
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of that country have come to recognize as physically 
detrimental to their race. In Muhammadan countries 
(with which I am more familiar), child marriages, temporary 
marriages, concubinage and polygamy are sanctioned by 
the Koran or by traditions from the Prophet. When a man 
came to a Christian hospital and told a missionary one day : 
‘You see that I am physically weak; my younger brother 
has a paralysed arm, and my elder brother is blind: God 
has not been good to us,’ the missionary saw his opportunity 
and asked, ‘ Who was your father?’ He learned that the 
father had been a deputy-governor and that he had had 
five wives. The next question, prefaced by a courteous 
apology for asking it, was this: ‘ When your father was 
a young man, did he contract any serious venereal disease ? ’ 
The son answered by telling sorrowfully what an old rake 
the father had been, and how in his later years many babies 
in the household had died. He went on to relate how the 
property had been divided among the surviving wives and 
the three afflicted children of the first wife, and how there 
was scarcely anything worth having that remained for 
anybody. 

Another question was suggested: ‘Do you know how 
old your mother was when she was married?’ ‘ Yes,’ he 
said, ‘ only nine years old ’—the same age as the Prophet’s 
favourite wife A’isha, and the age of his daughter Fatima 
when he gave her to Ali. The missionary was then able to 
consider seriously with this man whether the teaching and 
the practice of the Prophet Muhammad and of the Imams 
(his vicegerents) in regard to these domestic questions was 
consistent with the physical welfare of mankind. 

A second direct way of testing religious teaching by 
human experience is to ask if it is psychologically true. At 
this point a good chance is frequently afforded for friendly 
appreciation, almost for fraternization, for there is much 
that can be found in almost any religion that is psychologic- 
ally true. The way the Koran represents Adam and Eve 
as saying, ‘O Lord, with ourselves we have dealt unjustly ’ 
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(Surah vii, 82); and Moses’ confession : ‘I have sinned to 
my own hurt’ (Surah xx, 46); and likewise the statements 
concerning Korah and Pharaoh and Haman : ‘ they wronged 
themselves’ and ‘they have sinned to their own hurt’ 
(Surah xxix, 38-9; iv, 67)—these statements bring out an 
aspect of sin that is easily shown to be psychologically true 
as far as it goes. Or, in a discourse on the formation of 
good habits, there is nothing to hinder one’s finding and 
using a text such as, ‘ And with strength on strength will 
He increase you: only turn not back with deeds of evil’ 
(Surah xi, 55). 

When an enquirer shows a readiness to retain what is 
true and to discard what is false, the Christian teacher is 
in a strategic position. It should be remembered, however, 
that the more thorough the teacher is in his appreciation 
of truth that has been discerned, the more readily will the 
pupil raise doubts about other teaching. Naturally, and 
without any spirit of hostility, questions like the following 
will arise in conversations : Can a man be a Muslim who is 
one outwardly because of fear or bribes ? What has been 
the effect of the Prophet’s teaching that such conversion is 
acceptable ? What is the significance of kissing the black 
stone at the Kaaba? How is it distinguished from an act 
of idolatry ? Is not the change of the direction to face in 
prayer (i.e. from Jerusalem to Mecca) easily understood, 
in view of the opposition the Prophet was encountering 
from the Jews and the Christians ? There are many such 
points on which criticism will be profitably suggested, some- 
times by the pupil and at other times by the teacher, in the 
consideration of religious teachings in their psychological 
aspects. 

In the third place, the examination of religious teaching 
in relation to human welfare raises the question of what is 
ethically ideal. Here also there is nearly always something 
to be found to be appreciated, something to be conserved. 
The text from the Koran: ‘ And help one another in good- 
ness and piety, and do not help one another in sin and 
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aggression ’ (Surah v, 2) easily finds its place among necessary 
admonitions to schoolboys. And the exhortation of the 
first Caliph, Abu Bakr, about the value of truthfulness, is 
worth having school classes commit to memory : ‘ Let there 
be truth among you, for it leads to freedom; whereas, if 
there be falsehood among you, surely it leads to debauchery ’ 
(Tayalisi, Musnad, 3, 5). 

From honest and natural appreciation of sound ethical 
teaching it is not difficult to make the transition to equally 
natural and necessary criticism. For instance, there are 
well-known inconsistencies to be pointed out in the teach- 
ing of the Prophet Muhammad about the duty of truthful- 
ness. For, on the one hand, we find him declaring: ‘ Let 
not the fear or awe of people prevent any of you from 
speaking and doing the truth’ (Tayalisi, Musnad, p. 286, 
No. 2151), but in the Koran itself he declared : ‘ Whoso after 
he hath believed in God denieth Him, if he were forced to 
do it, and if his heart remain steadfast in the truth, shall be 
guiltless ’ (Surah xvi, 108). And it is doubtful if any of the 
sayings of Muhammad recorded in the Traditions have been 
more influential than his pronouncement: ‘A lie is not 
allowable, except in three cases: when a man relates some- 
thing to his woman in order to piease her; the lie in war- 
fare; the lie to keep the peace among people’ (Tirmidhi, 
Sahih, i, p. 852), for, as one old Muslim teacher told me years 
ago, ‘ these three concessions have been sown and harvested,’ 
so that now there are twelve cases when a lie is allowable. 
The general permission to make telling the truth a matter 
of expediency, as the individual may see it at the time, is 
summarized by the poet Sa’adi in the oft-quoted couplet : 
‘A lie that serves a good purpose is better than truth that 
causes confusion.’ 


This method of enquiry, in the first place into what is 
historically true, and in the second place into what is con- 
ducive to human welfare—physical, psychical and ethical 
—seems to the writer to be a scientific approach to peoples 
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of other religions that is justified by the Golden Rule. Can 
it be called narrow or unappreciative ? Should we not 
rather recognize that truth that sanctifies must be intelli- 
gently discriminated from error, in conformity with the 
injunction of the Apostle Paul to the Thessalonians (I, v, 21), 
* Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good’ ? 


Dwicut M. DoNALDSON 

















LITERATURE IN BURMA 
By A. C. HANNA 


URMA was for centuries an independent kingdom, 
or empire, as it was often called, which varied 
greatly in area, according as the kings of Burma either 
extended their rule over neighbouring races, or, defeated 
in battle, were themselves compelled to give up some of 
their territory to others. The Burmese race was for 
centuries the dominant race among all the varied tribes 
and peoples between Yunnan and Siam on the east, and 
Bengal and Assam on the west. 

As a result of three successive wars with the British 
(1826, 1852 and 1887) Burma was wholly conquered, and 
made a province of the Indian Empire, of which it is the 
largest and in natural resources probably the richest province. 
The population is over thirteen million, of which nine 
million are actually Burmese by race; but a vast number 
of people of other racial stock, perhaps two million, speak 
Burmese about as familiarly as their own tongue. 

Aside from the Burmans, the other races of Burma may 
be noted as follows: Of the indigenous races: Shans, 
1,000,000 ; Karens, ‘1,200,000 ; Chins, 300,000; Kachins, 
150,000; Talains, 200,000(?). Of the non-indigenous 
races : Natives of India proper, 887,000 ; Chinese, 150,000 ; 
Indo-Burmans, 120,000. 

The Shans inhabit, for the most part, the great plateau 
region in the east of the province, politically known as the 
Federated Shan States. The population is sparse to an 
extent almost unknown in other parts of British India. 
The Shans are fairly homogeneous as to language, and a 

1The statistics in this article are largely, though not entirely, taken from the 


Report of the Indian Statutory Commission. 
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Shan from any part of the States can probably make him- 
self understood with little trouble in any other part. In 
the west of the States, however, the Shan language is giving 
ground more and more before Burmese, which is gradually 
coming to be used even in the extreme eastern Shan State, 
Kengtung. 

The Karens inhabit various comparatively small regions 
of Burma. They are, however, by no means so homo- 
geneous as the Shans, and are divided into various sub- 
races, of which Sgaws, Pwos, Brecs, Pakus and Red Karens 
are the best known. Each of these divisions, and of other 
minor ones, has its own dialect, so different from all the 
other dialects that Karens of different subdivisions are 
mutually unintelligible. 

The Chins are divided into a great number of little 
tribes, each with a dialect incomprehensible to members 
of another tribe. The Chins have three principal areas: 





















































Irrawaddy valley, north of Prome; and the coast of Arracan. 

The Kachins are quite homogeneous and inhabit the 
extreme north of the province, a region which never was 
part of the ancient kingdom of Burma, and has been brought 
into the province only by force of British arms. 

The Talains are an interesting people. They are almost 
entirely Burmanized, and while it cannot be said that 
their language has died out, still it is probable there are 
few Talain adults who do not know and use Burmese. 
The Talains, though not noticed in the Statutory Com- 
mission Report, are noticed here for three reasons: They 
are one small remnant of the mighty Mon-Khmer race, 
which once spread all over the Indo-Chinese peninsula, 
and established a powerful empire ; their language is about 
as far removed from Burmese as it could be and yet belong, 
with Burmese, to the great Mongolian family ; and, in the 
third place, in spite of this difference in language, so that 
there are no similarities of vocabulary or of usage and 
structure to help out, they have practically all come to 

































































the Chin Hills on the north-west, bordering on Assam ; the © 
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use Burmese, while they still in some regions keep up the 
use of Talain. The Talains are therefore an example of 
how all languages in Burma are yielding to Burmese. No 
longer dominant in government, the Burmese are perhaps 
more dominant than ever linguistically and culturally. 

The languages and dialects of the other indigenous races 
are all more or less related to Burmese philologically. In 
addition to prehistoric affiliation between these languages 
and Burmese, there have been in historic times great borrow- 
ings from the vocabulary of Burmese, so that it is com- 
paratively easy for a Chin or Kachin, or even a Shan or 
Karen, to learn Burmese. 

There are several reasons why these languages and 
dialects are dying out before the advance of Burmese. 
While the Shans have a culture and a literature of their 
own, still they are spread out so sparsely over a great tract 
of territory, and form such a minority among the millions 
of Burma, that the necessities of trade, commerce and 
political life and relations render it necessary for them more 
and more to take up Burmese. As for the other indigenous 
races, Karens, Chins and Kachins, they have been people 
of primitive culture, without any literature, or even written 
language, of their own, until Christian missionaries reduced 
their various languages to writing, and translated the Bible 
into their tongues. The Kachins are only a minor body 
among the millions of Burma, and the Chins and Karens, 
as we have said, are so broken up into subdivisions, mutually 
unintelligible to each other, that for the sake of under- 
standing each other, as well as the other races of the pro- 
vince, they are forced to learn Burmese. 

As a matter of fact, were it not for the work of Christian 
missionaries, who have translated the Scriptures into Kachin 
and into various Chin and Karen dialects, and who teach 
these languages and dialects in the mission schools and 
publish periodicals in them, the varieties of Karen and Chin 
would be well on the way to absolute extinction, while 
Kachin would have but a little longer while to go. 
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The policy of the Government has been to make Burmese 
the official language and the medium of instruction in 
schools, as well as in political life. Under pressure from 
Christian missionaries (who perhaps have acted in an ill- 
advised way in the matter), and to gratify minorities, 
Government has of late years relaxed this policy a good 
deal, and has made one variety or another of Karen or Chin 
a medium of instruction in certain schools. But with the 
advance of home rule, with a legislature largely composed 
of Burmans, and with recognition of Burmese ability by 
the British authorities to such an extent that we even see 
a Burman created Acting-Governor of the Province, there 
will probably be a reversal of this recent policy, and a 
return to the former one of making Burmese the only 
medium of instruction, except English, in schools, and the 
only medium of communication, except English, in political 
life and government activities. 

We may say, then, that while it is impossible to get 
accurate statistics on the subject, it is probable that almost 
two million people in Burma, whose mother tongue is not 
Burmese, can use that language, and their number is growing 
continually. 

Burmese is a Mongolian language, and belongs to the 
Tibeto-Burman branch of the Mongolian family. This 
leads us to suspect, what is actually the case, that Burmese 
is more affiliated to Tibetan than to any other major 
language; it is also close to Chinese, Siamese and the 
languages of French Indo-China. It is a tonal language ; 
there are only three tones left in Burmese, while Karen has 
six, Shan has five, and certain varieties of Chinese, it is said, 
have as many as nine. Burmese is known as a monosyllabic 
language; there is no inflection of either noun or verb. 
But while we say that it is a monosyllabic language, we 
realize also that there has been a great importation of words 
from the Pali, through the sacred books of Buddhism. 
Most of these Pali derivatives are of more than one syllable, 
and many have found their way into the common speech of 
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the people, so that Burmese now can hardly be called a 
monosyllabic language. The Pali importations have been 
largely along the line of abstract terms, and the majority 
of them are in the religious category. We see thus that the 
introduction of this Pali element into Burmese has been a 
great preparation for the gospel message, since the mis- 
sionary hardly ever finds himself at a loss for terms to 
express the spiritual. If he does, it is due to his own weak- 
ness in the language. 

It has been charged that the Burmese language is 
ambiguous and a poor vehicle for the expression of thought. 
The writer, however, cannot agree with this, either from his 
reading or from his own experience in writing it. Thought 
can be expressed as accurately and definitely in that 
language as in any with which he is acquainted, not excepting 
Greek. Furthermore, thought can be expressed in Burmese 
not only with accuracy, but with a power and an impres- 
siveness not to be surpassed by any other language. 

Burmese has a rich and extended literature. The 
literature of the past is of three types: religious writings, 
which alone constitute a large library ; annals and chronicles, 
hardly to be dignified with the name of history ; and poetry, 
much of which is religious or at least didactic and moral, 
and is extensive. Much of the contemporary literature is 
religious, for the priests of Burma are perhaps more than 
ever zealous in defending and expounding their religious 
tenets, in view of the great encroachment of Christian 
thought. More of it, however, is along other lines. There 
is a vast turn-out of fiction, either directly or indirectly 
imitative of western fiction. Much of this is actually base, 
more of it is poor and trifling, with false ideals of life and 
standards of conduct. 

The literature of Burma has had a far greater influence 
upon the life and thought of the people than is usually 
realized. Probably no other Asiatic people, except the 
Hebrews, have been more directly and powerfully affected 
by their literature. One reason for this is the prevalent 
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literacy. The census for 1921 gives the percentage of 
literacy for men at 51 per cent and for women 11°2 per 
cent. These figures are high for an oriental country, but 
they still are not nearly as high as they would be if the 
Burmese race alone had been considered. When we think 
of the immigrants from India, the majority of whom are 
illiterate, the million Shans, who are for the most part 
illiterate, and the Kachins, Chins and numerous minor 
races, all of whom are for the most part illiterate except 
as they have been educated by the missionaries, we see 
that a census which accounts for all these inhabitants of 
Burma together will give an average percentage of literacy 
for the whole province which will be low compared with 
the figures for the Burmese race alone. As a matter of 
fact, it is not common to find an adult male Burman who 
cannot read. With the women, of course, it is different. 
Then, too, we have to remember that there has been a 
great advance in education of all kinds since the census of 
1921 was taken. 

We therefore find a nation—speaking of the pure 
Burmese alone—which is literate, and has been for cen- 
turies, so far as the adult male population is concerned; 
for elementary education for boys goes back for centuries. 
This is, perhaps, the one real benefit that the Buddhist 
priesthood, so numerous, so honoured, so privileged, has 
in its long history conferred upon the people. It has for 
centuries been the established custom that the boys of the 
village would gather regularly, morning by morning, in 
the pongyi-kyaung (monastery) to learn their ABC, and also 
something of Buddhist ethics and moral teaehing. The 
monastery school has lost much of its ancient prestige in 
face of competition from schools carried on by the Govern- 
ment and missionary societies; but this, to say the least, 
does not make for illiteracy. If the boys are not now going 
to a pongyi-kyaung school, they are attending an Anglo- 
vernacular institution, or at least a vernacular school, 
probably more or less on western lines. - 
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The Burman, then, able to read, has been reading— 
what ? Until recently, we may say that his reading has 
been almost entirely confined to religious works. The 
Mahayazawindaw, or court chronicles, while no doubt of 
great importance, have not, it may readily be imagined, 
circulated very widely in the villages. There are, indeed, 
books of moral maxims, homilies and so forth, something 
like Poor Richard’s Almanac, or the Hebrew Book of 
Proverbs, which have been widely read and have exerted 
great influence on the people. But far and away beyond 
all these, in the actual shaping of the people’s thought, 
has been the influence of the Buddhist scriptures, especially 
those parts which are in narrative or story form. 

In exactly what language or dialect of India the 
Buddhist scriptures were originally composed we can hardly 
ascertain for sure—probably different portions were in 
different varieties of closely allied languages, for these 
scriptures were not written all in one era, but their com- 
position extends over centuries. A great proportion of 
them are now in the Pali language, a degenerate form of 
Sanskrit. These scriptures, or T'ripitaka as they are called 
collectively, comprise a large collection of writings, which 
differ widely in literary form and value. The greater part, 
indeed; would have no popular appeal or interest what- 
ever. The metaphysical portions are exceedingly dry and 
abstruse. There are vast sections of the T'ripitaka which 
are rarely studied even by the monks, except perhaps the 
most learned. The laity, therefore, and especially the 
ordinary villagers, have been but little influenced by these 
abstruse disquisitions, or indeed by the endless catalogue 
of rules and minutie of monastic observances. It is the 
narrative portion of the Tripitaka which has moulded the 
thinking of the people of Burma. 

If we were asked to name the one man who, of all those 
that have lived and worked in Burma, has most influenced 
the people, and made the race what it is to-day, we should 
name, not a king or general, not an administrator, either 
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Burmese or foreign, not, alas! a missionary; we should 
name an obscure monk, absolutely unknown to fame, whose 
name is not found in any history or encyclopedia, but whose 
life-work probably has had more lasting influence in Burma 
than even the achievements of Alompra himself. We 
should name U Awbatha, the man who, in the quiet retire- 
ment of his monastery, translated into Burmese from the 
Pali the narratives known as the ten great Zats, or narratives 
of Gautama in previous incarnations before he attained 
enlightenment. 

These ten narratives are themselves of unequal value 
and interest; two or three, indeed, are perhaps seldom 
read. For the most part, however, they are of absorbing 
interest. Tragedy, humour, pathos, romance, adventure, 
the tenderest sentiment, the loftiest ethical ideals make 
up the most part of these stories. In the seven narratives 
which are the best known and most significant, there is 
hardly an uninteresting line, or a sentence which has not 
its attractiveness for us. The human interest is high; 
love forms the motif for a great portion of these narratives, 
although, of course, sooner or later in each one love must 
be abnegated for the Buddhist ideal—surcease of sentiment 
or emotion. Yet, in addition to this human interest, there 
are some of the most beautiful descriptions of nature to 
be found, we are convinced, anywhere in literature. In 
addition to all this, as intimated above, we have moral 
pronouncements, ethical sentiments of the highest order. 
We read, for example, in the Vidura: ‘ Love is better than 
all offerings.’ In the Narada we read a clear and reasoned, 
a dispassionate and convincing exposition of sin and its 
effects. In the Nemi are the most terrible descriptions of 
future punishment for sin—something like passages in the 
Koran, only much more detailed and elaborately worked 
out. Surely the descriptions of punishments in hell as 
described by the Nemi are enough to scare men from wrong- 
doing, if men could be so affected. In others, the moral 
virtues are highly extolled and commended .to us by example 
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even more than by precept—virtues which perhaps we look 
on as especially oriental : filial piety, patience, forbearance 
in affliction and, more than all, generosity carried to extremes, 
or the willingness to give away all, even one’s flesh, as well 
as perseverance, energy, industry and initiative. Wisdom, 
especially, is extolled, the Zat devoted to this being the 
longest of all, Mahawthada. 

These Zats, if left in the dead language in which they 
were originally written, could have had but a second-hand 
influence upon the people of Burma. The Buddhist priests 
are supposed to study Pali, and some do attain a fair pro- 
ficiency in it, but they keep their knowledge of Pali litera- 
ture largely to themselves, for preaching has never been much 
in vogue in Buddhist countries. But even though Buddhism 
is now perhaps in decline, and as a religion or definite 
system no longer dominates the people as formerly, still 
the ideals and teachings contained in the Buddhist writings, 
especially in the ten great Zats, have become so firmly fixed 
in Burmese thinking that no other influence can, to date, 
be compared with them. 

Part of U Awbatha’s success in influencing the Burmese 
by his translations is due to his remarkable ability as a 
writer of his own language. He was no mere dry-as-dust 
translator. He wrote in the purest Burmese, insomuch 
that his style has become the model which every schoolboy 
and girl must study. More important than this, U Awbatha 
wrote interestingly and beautifully. There are many 
passages which are difficult even for the Burmese. They 
can, however, be skipped for the sake of the story, and 
little, if any, of the narrative is lost. From the beauty 
and accuracy of U Awbatha’s diction we may receive a 
strong intimation as to our duty in producing a Christian 
literature for such a people. Our cheeks blush and our 
ears burn as we think of the ‘ missionary’ Burmese, the 
‘translation ’ Burmese, which has often been foisted upon 
the people, with their elegant taste and sound judgment in 
such matters. 
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In addition to the ten great Zats there are the five hundred 
and fifty lesser Zats, recording Gautama’s supposed exist- 
ences previous to his appearance as Prince Siddartha. 
These are of varying length; some are only two or three 
pages in extent ; others are even longer than certain of the 
ten great Zats. Of these five hundred and fifty, many are 
well known among the people, and the stories in them have 
turned into proverbs current throughout Burma. Others, 
however, seem but little known or read. In addition to all 
these narratives of numerous incarnations in past ages, we 
have also in Burmese the two lives of Gautama, or Siddartha 
as the present Buddha was known in his last appearance 
before Nigban. These two lives, the Malalingaya and the 
Tatagata, differ greatly in length, in style and in content. 
The Malalingaya is the shorter, more popular and better 
known. It is not an ancient work, but was written, or we 
might say compiled, probably less than two hundred years 
ago. It was rendered into English by Bishop Bigandet, 
but this translation is now out of print. The Tatagata is 
a much larger and more inclusive work. It comprises not 
only the life of Gautama but much of the Buddhist cos- 
mogony and even of metaphysics. It has therefore not 
been directly known among the people to any great extent, 
but through the knowledge of it which the monks have, 
it has been greatly influential in the thought life of the race. 

Of works not definitely religious, the Lokasara has 
probably determined the thinking of the people as much 
as any. It is a comparatively brief work, not translated 
from the Pali but composed in Burmese. It was written 
for the laity, not for monks, and is a sort of manual of 
ethics in popular and sometimes even proverbial style. 
Of recent or contemporary religious literature, the writings 
of the late Ledi Sayadaw, mostly in defence of Buddhism, 
have had as large a vogue and as great an influence among 
the people as anything of the kind. 

A survey of Christian literature already produced in 
Burmese should be exhaustive if attempted at all, and that 
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does not come within the scope of this article. Yet it will 
be suggestive and stimulating, perhaps, to indicate to a 
certain extent what has not been done. We are still greatly 
lacking in Scripture commentaries. It is amazing to think 
that after more than a hundred years of work in Burma we 
have no Old Testament commentaries with the exception 
of one on the Book of Job. And further, several books of 
the New Testament have as yet no commentaries in Burmese. 
A preacher who wishes to take his text from the Book of 
Acts, for example, has no commentary nor, indeed, much 
of anything else to help him in the explication of that text. 
An excellent Life of Christ has been published, and also an 
Old Testament history, but other works on Bible life and 
times are lacking. There is nothing in the way of a Bible 
dictionary. Nothing at all has been published on church 
history. Except for a brief (pamphlet) life of Adoniram 
Judson, there is nothing in the way of Christian biography. 
Something has been accomplished in producing Christian 
fiction and devotional books, but with varying, and in some 
cases, doubtful success. Translations of devotional books 
which have had a wide repute in the West are not certain 
to be the most helpful that could be suggested for Burma. 

The above shows only too clearly the great need which 
exists for developing a Burmese Christian literature. 

A. C. Hanna 





WHEELS WITHIN THE ‘WHEEL OF 
THE LAW’ IN SIAM 


By PAUL A. EAKIN 


T would be well as an introduction to the subject to 

take a brief glance at the past history of Buddhism, 

of the Siamese people and of the introduction of Buddhism 
into Siam. 

The Tai or ‘ Free’ race, as one authority puts it, is the 
‘older brother of the Chinese ’—a striking statement, 
especially in view of the fact that most of us have grown 
accustomed to thinking of the Chinese as one of the most 
ancient of races. As a matter of fact in 585 B.c. the Chinese 
Empire was not extensive, the southern boundary being the 
great River Yang-tze-kiang. The ‘ barbarians’ mentioned 
as occupying the regions to the south and west were none 
other than representatives of the Tai race. It is clear at 
any rate that the Tai and the Chinese are cognate races. 
To quote Mr Wood in his recent history of Siam : 


Long before the dawn of history they must have had a common 
origin, as is shown by the physical resemblances between them, and also 
by the fact that the Tai and Chinese languages are identical in construc- 
tion, both of them presenting certain peculiarities which distinguish them 
from any other languages in the world. 


From the annals of the T‘ang dynasty it is clear that by 
A.D. 650 the Tai had a highly organized and powerful state 
known as the Kingdom of Nanchao, whose kings alternately 
invaded China and made treaties of friendship with her. It 
was not until a.p. 1258 that this kingdom was captured by 
the famous Kublai Khan, which resulted in the wholesale 
emigration of the Tai southward. A portion of these, as 


well as others who followed in different waves of migration, 
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found their way into the territory now occupied by Siam. 
Here they found the highly civilized Mohn-Khmer peoples, 
a branch of the Caucasian group. Theirs can scarcely be 
termed an invasion, for these Tai people settled and inter- 
married in their new-found home, and all might have re- 
mained peaceful had it not been for certain dissatisfactions 
which led to rebellions in various parts of the country and 
the establishment of several independent Tai kingdoms. It 
was only much later that strong kings arose who by dint 
of personal leadership managed to weld these various states 
into the present Kingdom of Siam, the only such independent 
monarchy remaining in the East. 

Turning now to a brief survey of Buddhist history, one 
naturally recalls the early reluctance of Gautama to preach 
the new doctrine he had discovered, a reluctance later 
changed to willingness by pity for suffering humanity. His 
final commission to his disciples was: ‘Go ye now, monks, 
for the benefit of the many, for the welfare of mankind, 
out of compassion for the world. Preach the doctrine 
which is glorious in the beginning, glorious in the middle, 
and glorious in the end.’ But during Gautama’s lifetime 
only a limited district was covered. In fact, it was not 
until Buddhism gained the patronage of the great King 
Asoka, the Constantine of Buddhism, that it assumed the 
réle of a real missionary faith. The chronicles of Mahavamsa 
give a list of ten Buddhist missionary monks who were sent 
forth by King Asoka to different parts of the world. Perhaps 
a part of this delegation brought Buddhism to southern 
Siam. There is evidence, however, that the people in this 
region were first introduced to the Mahayana or northern 
type of Buddhism, no doubt under the impetus of the 
missionary efforts launched by King Kanishka about the 
close of the first century a.p. The original stupa over which 
rests the present famous pagoda at Nakon Patom is clearly 
of the Mahayana type. It seems then that about the same 
period, or perhaps a little later, an earnest mission from 
Ceylon, conveying the principles of the Hinayana Buddhism, 
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supplanted the northern type entirely. At any rate, the 
evidence points to the fact that Hinayana Buddhism was 
firmly established throughout Indo-China by the fifth 
century A.D., and Siam remains to-day strongly Buddhist. 
Furthermore, she claims to be the only true Buddhist state 
left, being the only independent country free to nurture 
and propagate the true faith as it was handed down from 
Gautama himself. The King is not only the patron but the 
actual head of Buddhism in Siam. And until recently no 
questions could have been raised regarding the orthodoxy 
of the faith here. 

The Buddhist Report for 1929-30 shows that there are 
at present 16,182 Buddhist temples with 132,041 monks, 
50,080 novitiates and 98,902 temple attendants who receive 
instruction from the monks. The government funds alone 
used in the support of the few royal temples amounted to 
over two million ticals, or about one million gold dollars, 
There are 1288 Buddhist seminaries which are training 
20,528 students in the Buddhist law. This represents an 
increase of 202 seminaries and 4101 students over the figures 
for the previous year. In addition there are 139 Pali schools 
which are training 4518 students in knowledge of the Pali 
language, so that they may become more efficient in the 
use of the Buddhist Scriptures. It is apparent that a 
tremendous sum of money must be expended in order to 
support all the monks, novitiates and attendants, as well 
as to keep up the varied acts of worship and merit-making 
that take place daily. When one in every thirty-six of 
Siam’s ten million is supported by the public, the economic 
strain that is involved can be imagined. On the other hand, 
the report makes most vivid the fact that the Siamese, like 
other eastern peoples, are prone to lay emphasis upon the 
demands of the inner and spiritual side of life. It also 
indicates clearly the philanthropic nature of the Siamese, 4 
fact which no one is more ready to acknowledge than the 
Christian missionary. 

In dealing with the topic of Buddhism’s contribution to 
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the welfare of Siam one must necessarily be cautious. It 
is no simple task to segregate the influences and effects that 
have come solely from Buddhism. In fact, the more one 
delves into the matter the more one realizes the im- 
possibility of clear-cut distinctions. It is safest to con- 
fine oneself to broad general statements. But, having said 
this, it would be misleading to leave the impression 
that Buddhism has not had a far-reaching influence. In 
fact, one can scarcely turn to any phase of life in Siam 
without feeling this influence keenly. Who can begin to 
measure the influence which Buddhism has had upon 
Siamese architecture for example, or upon the Siamese 
language or customs? Or who would deny that many of 
the familiar traits of Siamese character can be traced 
directly to long years of association with Buddhist teaching 
and thought? And when discussing the extent to which 
Buddhism has influenced character in Siam, one turns with 
interest to the above report to discover that out of a group 
of over ten thousand monks who have left the Buddhist 
priesthood, only seventeen have been sentenced to im- 
prisonment for crimes committed, and of these only two 
were of a serious nature. A recent prize book entitled Tai 
Fundamentals mentions in addition the following benefits 
which have come directly from Buddhism : 


Buddhism has trained the Siamese mind for good citizenship, which 
of course is of untold value to the country. The Buddhist teaching to the 
effect that responsibility rests solely on oneself, that is, if one does good he 
will have good as his reward, and if one does wrong he will suffer for it, 
and that if he does wrong he cannot escape the effects nor change them 
to good effects—this teaching of Buddhism inculcates a wholesome 
shame and fear of evil actions, and turns people to the habit of doing 
good. Since Buddhism thus aids in the control of the individual, it has 
helped to bring peace and happiness to the race. Buddhism also teaches 
men to show mercy to all, and forbids its adherents to persecute or in 
any way to influence others to look down on other religions held 
sacred by other races. In this way Buddhism has aided Siam in 
her attempt to enter into friendly relations with other nations, and 


has helped her find her rightful place in the great world associations 
(Translation). 
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Perhaps, from what has been said above, one would 
naturally conclude that Buddhism in Siam has remained 
as near the teaching of the founder as one could hope to 
find it anywhere in the world to-day. It is true that great 
care has been exercised to keep the Buddhist Church orthodox, 
It is also true that the Ruddhist Church in Siam is united 
as perhaps it is nowhere else. While there are two main 
sects in Siam, the smaller being a reform movement in- 
augurated many years ago as a protest against departures 
from the strict teachings and practices of primitive Buddhism, 
still, as the late King pointed out in his sermons to the Boy 
Scouts, the real differences between the two sects is largely 
outward—a matter of how the robes are put on. 

Yet while this is still very much the position of Buddhism 
in Siam to-day, it would not be true to the facts to give the 
impression that Buddhism is therefore in a passive state. 
One has only to talk with the monks in the temples, or with 
earnest educated laymen, to learn that there are deep 
stirrings at the very heart of Siamese Buddhism; one can 
catch the whir of many wheels within the ‘ Wheel of the 
Law.’ Occasionally the symptoms of this ferment become 
pronounced and require heroic treatment ; as, for example, 
when recently the entire country was stirred to its depths 
by a Siamese nobleman with extreme liberal tendencies 
and some means building a temple of his own, and himself 
ordaining several young women as Buddhist monks, among 
them his own daughters. And while his somewhat unsavoury 
past record and his lack of common sense opened the way 
for the Buddhist authorities to call a halt to this new and 
irregular venture, still it was surprising to see how sym- 
pathetic the press and many of the people were toward his 
ideas. Of course there are those who still cling tenaciously 
to the old vestments, but on the other hand there are many 
also who have given up everything but the Dhamma pure 
and simple. There is without doubt a seething beneath the 
surface, and it is a fascinating study to discover what are 
the tendencies and what changes are likely to be made. I 
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should like to point out briefly a few of these tendencies 
to depart from the primitive norm as I see them from a 
study of conditions in Siam to-day. 

In the first place, there is throughout the country an 
increased interest in religious training. Formerly the in- 
struction provided in the temples was considered sufficient, 
but this is no longer true. Seminaries where special instruc- 
tion is given in the tenets of Buddhism are on the increase, 
as we have seen above. And not only is special instruction 
provided for adults who have made the decision to enter 
the priesthood, but ceremonies are provided for school 
children, both boys and girls, analogous to our Christian 
rites for receiving young people into the Church. The 
donning of the white robes, the sermon, the chanting of the 
priests, together with all the solemn dignity connected with 
the ceremony have without doubt a great influence on the 
minds of the young. And it has been remarked that the 
children who leave our mission schools to go through these 
rites return staunch Buddhists, actively arguing for their 
faith, whereas formerly they were care free and seemingly 
indifferent to all matters connected with religion. 

Secondly, far more emphasis is being placed on the 
preaching ministry of the Buddhist monks. Effective 
speakers are in constant demand for public gatherings of a 
religious nature. In many places regular services are now 
held every Sunday, when government offices are closed and 
opportunity is given for people to attend. I have personally 
gone to many of these preaching services, and have found 
really earnest men presenting the teachings of Buddha with 
the most sincere desire to win men to upright living. After 
the service questions are always welcomed. Recently, at 
one of our street chapel meetings, a Buddhist monk told me 
that he felt greatly indebted to the missionaries for effective 
methods of making known religious truth, for Siamese 
Buddhism in the past had been too indifferent. He was 
sure, however, that with more effective methods of present- 


ing the truth to men, many more are being led to give up 
29 
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sinful lives and become upright and lovers of what is 
good. 
In the third place, there has been a striking change of 
attitude even in relation to material equipment. Formerly 
it was commonly held that the highest type of merit 
could be secured only by building a new temple. Every 
king had at least one new temple to his credit, and 
noblemen of means would obtain merit in the same way. 
Consequently the number of temples grew—and so did the 
state of disrepair, for there was thought to be little merit 
connected with repairing an old temple which some one 
else had built ; it seemed too much like helping some one 
else with his merit. However, that day is past. Although 
the late King did build a new temple, which is one of the 
most beautiful as well as progressive of all the temples in 
Bangkok, the present King, a most devoted Buddhist, has 
as yet none to his credit. He has been striving rather to 
change the emphasis, and through his royal influence the 
process of repairing and beautification has been going on at 
a rapid pace. 

Again, the more I talk with Buddhist leaders the more I 
am impressed with the fact that there is an increasingly 
marked tendency to minimize the externals of religion and 
emphasize the inner spirit. I do not mean by this that 
the imner mystical side of Buddhism is being especially 
emphasized ; for as a matter of fact thus far such acts of 
worship which tend to develop states of mind similar to 
the trances so common among the dervishes of other religions 
do not seem to be much encouraged in Siam. I refer rather 
to more practical things: for example, the Pali Scriptures 
are no longer considered as an end in themselves, something 
to be held as sacred just because they are ancient Scriptures. 
They are now being used rather as the means of developing 
a good moral and religious life. As a result the T'ripitaka 
is gradually being put into the Siamese character. This 
process is more or less in its initial stage, but it indicates 
the present tendency. One is struck repeatedly by state- 
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ments in print similar to the following which occurs in a 
recent popular book on Buddhism, called Buddhanubap : 
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Although they [the Buddhist Scriptures] do contain parts which are 
' quite beyond the truth, this does not imply that they are altogether 
devoid of truth. We must know how to discover the limits beyond 
: which we cannot safely go in pursuit of the truth. 
‘ The author then goes on to quote the late Prince Patriarch, 
. who said by way of illustration : 
When one is eating any kind of fruit which has a thick outer skin or 
. covering like the mangosteen, for example, if one should bite right into 
it, it is most likely to be bitter or perhaps astringent. But such a pro- 
1 cedure should not then and there convince him that the fruit is not fit 
€ to eat. Remove the outer covering, which is a needful protection, and 
n then one can enjoy the inner sweetness (Translation). 
But perhaps the most striking tendency to depart from 
e primitive Buddhist teachings lies in the realm of the 
t doctrines themselves. Perhaps it is the growing sense of 
nationality, perhaps it is the enlarged place in the society 
I of the nations in which Siam finds itself since the world 
y war, perhaps it is the increasing complexity of modern life, 
d or perhaps it is all these forces and many more which are 
t making inroads upon the basic laws of primitive Buddhism. 
y Or might we not even more correctly say that it is due to 
of the brooding presence of the Spirit of Truth ever leading 
0 men out of darkness into the light ? At any rate, there is 
1S no doubt about the fact of change. The idea of the individual 
oT as a watertight compartment, isolated from all others, 
0g deserving all that comes to him in the way of weal or woe 
g because he alone is responsible, is rapidly passing. So also 
S. the whole idea of suffering is undergoing a tremendous 
1g change. One cannot look facts in the face and still hold 
La for long the position that all a man’s sufferings are the 
‘is result of his own evil acts, if not in this life, then in some 
es previous supposed existence which he does not recall. Life 


is too complex, too socially solid, for one to segregate himself 
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in this way. And, again, the attempt to explain all the 
inequalities of life on the basis of rigid justice alone shows 
many signs of collapse. The values that come from self- 
sacrifice are too evident and potent to be considered as mere 
illusions. 

It is not easy to describe with any degree of accuracy 
the present ideas regarding God. Among the uneducated 
country people for the most part one will discover a real 
feeling of dependence upon a supreme personal Being, 
whom they propitiate with votive offerings, and to whom 
they look for the blessings of life. The ordinary educated 
layman will admit his belief in a Creator and Sustainer of 
the system of natural law, thinking of this Creator in terms 
of the impersonal, just as he thinks of the laws themselves 
as impersonal forces. He generally fortifies himself with 
modern science, and glibly uses the arguments of modern 
materialistic or mechanistic philosophy. This in a way is 
also the position of the Buddhist monk, although his attitude 
is due largely to his natural emphasis upon the idea of the 
Law in his own studies. He is thus led to neglect the 
evidences for the existence of a personal Ruler and Father 
of mankind. 

And here the remark which H.R.H. Prince Damrong, 
one of Siam’s foremost statesmen, made to a visitor repre- 
senting an American mission board is to the point. He 
said, in substance: ‘The main difference between your 
religion and mine is that you believe in a personal God, 
while I believe in an impersonal God.’ But evidently it 
has been impossible for the heart of the Siamese people to 
rest in that position. For when one faces the problem of 
influencing others for good, he is sooner or later bound to 
see that the most potent of all saving forces are personal. 
And so the tendency has been to elevate the Buddha himself 
to the position of God. Salvation then becomes not so 
much the result of keeping the laws he laid down years ago, 
as deliberate fellowship with a living Buddha who is con- 
sciously and earnestly trying to lead us all into right ways 
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in accordance with his laws. To quote again from the 
Buddhanubap : 


The person who reveres only the Law of Buddha and does not worship 
the Buddha himself is like an ungrateful child, who waits impatiently 
for his inheritance and cares nothing for his parents. 


The same writer says further on : 


One day this living Buddha will return again to teach his doctrine 
with new force and power. 


This recurring heresy will no doubt be treated in the same 
way which has characterized Buddhism through all the past 
centuries. As Estlin Carpenter says : 


When a new type of Buddhism appeared, and the person of the Founder 
‘was presented in terms of the Eternal, which Gotama had deliberately 
kept out of view, the moral forces of peace and goodwill and the sym- 
pathies of a common life were strong enough to prevent recriminations 
of heresy, and enabled the adherents of different schools to work and 
study side by side. 


Without doubt this is happening in Siam to-day. 


To close with one more reinterpretation: The modern 
Siamese Buddhist will deny that Gautama ever taught men 
to eliminate all desire as the only hope of salvation. One 
sees immediately that the Four Noble Truths have been 
undergoing a change in the light of modern psychology. 
Not desires as such but evil desires are the chains that hold 
us to the wheel of existence. These we must get rid of as 
soon as possible. And the Eightfold Path has been pointed 
out so that all may know how to cultivate the good desires. 
One need not go further in order to make plain the greatness 
of the departure that has taken place from Buddhism as it 
stands revealed by the scholar in the Tripitaka. 

Pau. A. Eakin 





THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL 
MEMORIAL TO DAVID LIVINGSTONE 


By JAMES I. MACNAIR 


HETHER or not the Scots as a race are to be credited 

with an especial pride in their distinguished country- 

men, it would seem at least that they have the gift of making 

the places that enshrine their memory attractive as centres 

of pilgrimage. Abbotsford draws steadily about 15,000, 

and Burns’s cottage over 50,000 pilgrims per annum. Earl 

Haig’s grave in Dryburgh Abbey—in the lovely Tweed 

valley—attracted over 75,000 people last summer, while 

the War Memorial in Edinburgh Castle numbers its visitors 
by hundreds of thousands. 

To the shrines of Scotland there has recently been added 
another which, in view of the fact that its pilgrims for the 
first year of its existence totalled 51,000, promises to reach 
a front rank amongst the notable places of the country. 

When, about three years ago, the Committee of the 
Livingstone Memorial scheme, having purchased the dilapi- 
dated birth-place, found themselves in the happy possession 
of sufficient funds to carry out their plans, they had before 
them an experiment of exceeding interest. In its first 
inception the scheme was prosaic enough. It aimed simply 
at buying and restoring the old home, and gathering there 
all the available relics of the missionary. It was, however, 
soon felt that such a plan was quite inadequate. Living- 
stone’s memory is one of the most precious religious and 
moral assets of Scotland, and indeed of the world. His 
character is still dynamic and his story has an appeal that 
has probably no equal in modern days. The promoters, 
therefore, felt it laid upon them to attempt not merely to 


perpetuate the memory, but also to try to tell the life-story 
459 
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so vividly—at the birth-place—that Blantyre should become 
inevitably a centre of pilgrimage, and Livingstone thus 
remain an inspiration for generations still to come. It was 
soon evident that the explorer still had an amazing hold 
upon the Scots’ imagination, and it proved easy to go to 
anyone in Scotland, without distinction, for advice or help, 
with the certainty that he would give of his best and feel 
honoured in the giving. 

The Committee were singularly fortunate in the men 
who helped to carry out their purpose. While the whole 
scheme is an unusually happy illustration of fine team 
work, it owes more than can be said to its architect Mr F. C. 
Mears and to the artists who worked with him. Dr J. R. 
Mott described his visit to Blantyre as one of the most 
interesting experiences of his life, and spoke of the Memorial 
as ‘indescribably precious,’ quite unlike anything else, and 
as one of the most impressive things he had seen in all his 
world travel. And a less distinguished American visitor 
recently declared that if he had seen nothing else on this 
side of the Atlantic it would have made the crossing worth 
while. So it may be coneluded that our attempt has not been 
altogether unsuccessful. 

The home in which the missionary was born was one 
room of twenty-four, in a large tenement building that 
stands with a certain stark impressiveness high over a 
beautiful curve of the river Clyde, about eight miles above 
Glasgow. Now the district is spoiled by mines and mills, but 
in 1813 it was a countryside of great beauty, and happily at 
this spot the beauty is unspoiled. Over the stream are the 
Bothwell Woods, blue in the spring-time with wild hyacinths. 

The tenement was built about 1780, to accommodate 
the workers of the great factory—one of the first adventures 
of the new industrialism in Scotland—at which the future 
traveller toiled. The firm got into difficulty in the early 
years of this century, and the Livingstone house deteriorated 
and became a slum. It remained, however, as many slums 
are, picturesque. It serves now most admirably the purpose 
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of a memorial museum—each of the twenty-four small 
rooms being appropriately used—while the whole retains 
in a wonderful way that mysterious something that we call 
* atmosphere.’ 

The visitor after climbing an outside spiral stairway 
reaches the first little room on the upper storey, called the 
* Ancestry Room.’ To understand the explorer’s mentality 
it is necessary to realize in him the two strains—the 
enthusiasm and mysticism of the Highlander and the dour 
grit of the Covenanting Lowlander. Four large pictures in 
tempera, by A. E. Haswell Miller, R.S.W., illustrate this 
inheritance. The first portrays Neil Livingstone, the great- 
grandfather, answering the call to Culloden; the second, 
the missionary’s mother’s father, David Hunter, listening 
absorbed during a snowstorm to the revival preaching of 
one of the Erskines. Under each picture are a few sen- 
tences of description. This method is followed throughout. 
Illustrations in one form or another are made to tell the 
story. When necessary these are supplemented by brief 
details, so that by the end of the progress all the essential 
facts have been presented in memorable ways, and the 
attention has not been overtaxed. 

The second little room aims at reproducing the atmo- 
sphere of Livingstone’s boyhood, and is furnished in the 
style of a working man’s house in the early nineteenth 
century. Thus prepared, the pilgrim crosses a narrow 
passage and enters the little place where, in most humble 
circumstances, the great man was born. It is an impressive 
experience. Cosy and tidy as the mother kept it, the room 
has, small as it is, an air of comfort. The same old clock 
ticks—a most homely sound—just as it did on March 19th, 
1813. There is the chest of drawers that was Agnes Hunter’s 
pride, and a chair on which the student must often have sat 
as he studied. All the other articles are in keeping, for they 
are the gifts of Blantyre foik. No one with any imagination 
can stand in the quiet of this little senckmery without being 
deeply impressed. 
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In the adjoining room eight more of Mr Miller’s cartoons 
tell vividly the familiar incidents of the early life, while in 
the larger room beyond the attempt is made to revive the 
Blantyre of the boyhood days. Here is a beautiful model 
of the old mill and its surroundings; there, on the wall, 
are portraits of the men who most influenced him: his old 
teacher, his old employer, Young of Kelly, Ralph Wardlaw 
and many others. In one corner is a full-sized model of the 
spinning jenny at which he worked; in another stand the 
communion cups of the Independent Church of which he 
was a member. Those and much else. Two relics in this 
room have a specially close personal interest: one is a 
beautiful cashmere silk shawl, now rather tattered, which 
was lent by a kindly friend as a baptismal robe for the baby 
David; the other is an arithmetic book, scrawled all over 
with his signatures—the oldest writing of his that is known 
to exist. 

Adjoining the Blantyre Room is another, not yet com- 
plete, to be called ‘The Room of Adventure.’ This is 
especially for boys, and will contain six large and exciting 
pictures, beginning with a lion and ending with a hippo- 
potamus. This completes the upper storey. 

The visitor now passes down an outside stairway to the 
first storey, into what is called ‘ The Livingstone Gallery.’ 
This to many people is the most impressive feature of all. 
Certainly more can be learnt of Livingstone by a quiet 
half-hour here than by many hours with books. The 
gallery is the work, in conjunction with Mr Mears, of Mr C. 
d’O. Pilkington Jackson, a young sculptor with a touch of 
genius, whose productions are much in evidence in the 
War Memorial in the Castle. It is an artistic experiment 
which it is almost hopeless to describe. Four small rooms 
have been thrown into one, making thus a long low gallery. 
The old bed recesses on the inner side have been used to 
house eight groups of ‘ coloured statuary.’ These are in 
a sense bas-relief; the figures are, that is, on one plane, 
but each group has a cone-shaped background that gives 
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perspective. The gallery is almost dark and the ‘tableaux’ 
are illuminated by coloured electric lights from above. A 
switch that a child can control is slowly raised, and out of 
the frame, as it seems, there gradually glows up a beautiful 
picture, to fade again into darkness as the switch falls. This 
description may suggest garishness. As a matter of fact 
the treatment is restrained almost to severity. These eight 
groups are already widely known through the illustrated 
papers. They give, under abstract titles (‘ Truth,’ ‘ Courage’ 
and so on), a wonderfully comprehensive impression of 
Livingstone’s character and work. 

The visitor next passes out to the light—into the rooms 
where are shown a representative collection of relics, for 
the loan or possession of which the Committee have to 
thank many people, but chiefly Mrs Livingstone Wilson, 
Dr Livingstone’s only surviving daughter. In this section 
of the museum also the historical sequence is preserved. 
There are four divisions representing successively the 
missionary, the consul, the traveller and the martyr. In 
each of these is given a synopsis of the appropriate history, 
relevant maps and pictures, and many relics of the various 
periods. To Livingstone lovers these relics are of fascinating 
interest. They show, in their variety,* the wonderful 
versatility of the man. 

As the pilgrim moves slowly from room to room, the 
pathos of the history grows and there are many touching 
remembrances of the last days. It was felt, however, that 
the story would fail in its main purpose if it ended, as in 
a sense it does and must, at his grave, for there was that 
in Livingstone that no relics or pictures, not even West- 
minster Abbey, could suggest. There can be no question 
that if the traveller had had a say as to the form of his 
own memorial, he would have wished that the last thought 
should be not of him but of the Saviour whose fellowship 
was the deep secret of his life. Hence, the final object 
in this, the personal part of the Memorial, is the shrine. 
In an alcove, and against a background of blue, is seen a 
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beautiful golden Celtic cross, beneath which are inscribed 
the words that were amongst the missionary’s last : 


My Jesus, my King, my Life, my All. 
Once more I dedicate my whole self to Thee. 


In the adjoining smaller building there is a museum 
which when complete will show Dr Livingstone’s contribu- 
tions to philanthropy, to geography and to missionary 
work. 

Lastly, the Memorial has round it ten acres of fine grass- 
land, an open-air amphitheatre by the bank of the river and 
a beautiful rose garden. The playing fields are fitted with 
up-to-date apparatus, and Blantyre is rapidly becoming the 
Mecca of the Sunday schools of the West of Scotland. Here 
on any Saturday of summer a thousand children may be 
seen holding high revel. That too is as Livingstone would 
have wished. Grim man as he seemed, he was a great 
lover of children, as one or two still living, with whom he 
played, delight to testify. 

James I. Macnarr 





THE PRIMITIVE FAILURE OF 
CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA’ 


EVERAL reviewers of my little book, Christians in China before 
the Year 1550, have been kind enough to express a wish that 
I had dealt with the causes of the practically complete disappear- 
ance of Christianity from China in the tenth, and again in the four- 
teenth, century. Thus, Professor Soothill has devoted a whole 
paragraph to pointing out that I have found ‘ no evidence ’ to explain 
the disappearance ; Dr Wigram writes that I leave ‘the great problem 
crying for an answer.’ Professor Latourette and others have made 
similar remarks. 

Without pretending to have anything to say which will satisfy 
the curiosity of these kind critics, I may venture to make two simple 
remarks: First, that there is some evidence available, and secondly, 
that the problem is partially or wholly misunderstood. 

First, then, there is some evidence of the cause and manner of 
the disappearances. For the first period (a.p. 635-845) we have 
no evidence known to me of any Christianity which was not purely 
monastic in organization, and (excepting an uncertain inference 
from a sentence in the History of the T’ang) no explicit evidence of 
any Christians who were not foreigners. The only evidence of the 
number of Christians in China at that time which is in any degree 
statistical, and not purely poetical, is the statement early in the 
ninth century that the monasteries of the Christians, Manichees 
and Zoroastrians in the empire, taken together, were not so many 
as the Buddhist monasteries in one small place; and the official 
statement that in a.p. 845 two thousand (or three thousand ?) 
Christian and Zoroastrian monks and nuns were secularized. Both 
these statements, unfortunately, class Christians together with one 
or two other religions, and there is nothing to show what proportion 
of the totals indicated was represented by the Christians.?. The fact 


1 Mr Moule’s book was reviewed by Professor Latourette of Yale in our April issue. 
Mr Moule has sent us the following note.—Eb. 

* The statistical evidence of the Christian Monument itself does not, I think, go 
certainly beyond showing that there were monasteries in the two capitals, in Ling-wu 
and four other places, and in at least four places within reach of Ch’ang-an. If we 
were to take at all literally the statements ree there were monasteries in ‘ every one 
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that the Manichees survived till the seventeenth century, and the 
Zoroastrians at least till the fourteenth, while the Christians dis- 
appeared at once, does not in itself prove that the Christians were a 
small minority, but it is at least suggestive. It suggests perhaps 
either that the Christians were few, or that they were almost all 
foreign, or that monastic Nestorian Christianity could not be 
naturalized in China. Is it conceivable, it may be asked, that 
there can have been anything like a thousand (half of the two 
thousand mentioned above) foreign Christian monks and nuns in 
China in the year 845? Idonot know. But I am glad to take this 
opportunity of saying that my attention has been drawn to a letter 
of the Patriarch Timothy (early ninth century) where he writes : 
‘Many monks are now crossing the seas to India and the Chinese with 
staff and scrip alone ’ (Scriptores Syri, 2nd series, vol. Ixvii, p. 70). 

In the year 845 an imperial decree suppressed the Christian 
monasteries and ordered that the monks and nuns, as has been said 
above, should return to lay life. The decree was carried out, and 
it was stated that foreigners would be sent back to their native 
lands. From this we may naturally, though not certainly, infer 
that there were some who were not foreigners. There is no evidence 
that the Christian monasteries ever really recovered from this blow. 
In a.p. 980 an envoy of the Patriarch reported that ‘ Christianity 
was just extinct in China; the native Christians [here again we have 
some indication of the existence of Chinese Christians] had perished 
in one way or another; the church which they had used had been 
destroyed ; and there was only one Christian left in the land.’ The 
foreigners had been obliged to leave, and what native Christians 
there may have been, turned out of their monasteries, deprived of 
foreign support and presumably of ordained clergy and means of 
instruction, must gradually have lost what was distinctive in their 
of the departments’ or in ‘ every city,’ we should arrive at a very large number of 
monks and nuns. In the thirteenth century there were about 1450 cities in China, 
and the number would not have been much less in the T’ang dynasty. One might 
add, too, the following, from Mgr Tisserant’s recent article, ‘ Nestorienne (L’Eglise)’ 
(Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique, Fasc. xc1—xcui, col. 205): ‘ Sans doute, il y avait 
dans les ports et dans les centres commerciaux de l’intérieur, le long des fleuves, que 
remontaient alors les embarcations venues de Perse . . ., un certain nombre de nes- 
toriens venus pour le négoce, mais il y avait aussi, probablement surtout dans les villes, 
un nombre important de chrétiens chinois. . . . Il n’est pas permis de mettre en doute 
esprit apostolique de ces moines.’ The author suggests that the failure of Christianity 
to recover from the effects of the edict of 845 was due tc the decline in the ninth century 


of the Arab trade with China by sea, and adds: ‘On sait qu’une chrétienté ne peut 
subsister sans évéque au dela d’une génération.’—A. C. M. 
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religion. It is more surprising than otherwise that even one re- 
cognizable Christian, and he perhaps a foreigner again, survived 
185 years after the persecuting decree. 

For the later Christians of the fourteenth century we know of 
no equally dramatic ending. They again had been monastic and 
foreign, There is a mention of Christians at Wén-chou who may 
have been probably Chinese and possibly secular. These were 
Nestorian. In 1826, Andrew of Perugia reports that ‘ of idolaters a 
very large number are baptized,’ and a large number of idolaters at 
Zaitun possibly included Chinese. But when he adds: ‘ but having 
been baptized they do not walk straight in the path of Christianity,’ 
we cannot gather that a very stable branch of the Catholic Church 
was being founded there. Of the Nestorian monasteries at Chin- 
kiang, the only Christian establishments of which we have anything 
approaching to detailed information, we are expressly told that all 
the inmates were foreign. After the middle of the fourteenth 
century, the foreign Mongol power rapidly declined, and when in 
1868 the Chinese Ming dynasty was finally established, all official 
recognition of foreigners and foreign institutions ceased. 

But not ail foreigners had fled or been killed. Many had become 
more than half naturalized, and remained ; and among them were 
some Christians. Communication with a home base in the far 
West had always been a difficulty for Christians in China. ‘A 
Bishop comes but rarely into that land—scarcely once perhaps in 
fifty years.’ And after only eight years, not without any clergy 
but without John of Monte-Corvino who spoke their language, the 
Christian Alans complain ‘ we stand ill without a head, without 
instructor and without comforter.’ For the little communities of 
foreign Christians who remained stranded in China when the Mongol 
tide ebbed we may say, I think, with confidence that there was no 
head, no instructor and no comforter. Yet they survived as com- 
munities of ‘ cross-worshippers,’ and kept up at least one church for 
about two centuries. And when at last, under the threat of persecu- 
tion, they turned their church into an idol temple and ceased to 
exist as a separate community, what became of them? That is the 
very question which seems to interest some minds so much to-day, 
and here is the answer. ‘These people had joined, some of them 
their [Jewish] church, some that of the Saracens, and the greater part 
that of the Chinese, that is to say the worship of idols.’ This is the 
evidence of a Chinese Jew in 1605, when the memory of the events 
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was still fresh and the ‘ Christian ’ families still (unofficially) known. 
The important point to notice is that they were still known and 

recognizable as foreigners. One ‘Christian’ was well known to 

Ricci, who writes of him: ‘ This Chang Méng-nan looks, as regards 

his face, like one of our country.’ There is thus some little, but I 

think representative, evidence both of the cause and of the manner 
of the disappearance of the Christians in the ninth or tenth and in 
the fourteenth or later centuries. 

My second remark is that the problem has been misunderstood. 
It is stated in the form: Twice in the history of China there has 
been a large and flourishing Christian Church, and twice it has 
completely vanished. How is this to be explained ? Dr Wigram 
speaks twice of a ‘native Church.’ It has perhaps been made 
sufficiently clear above that the evidence appears to me to be all 
against the existence at any time before 1550 of anything that could 
fairly be called a native Church. And naturally if there was no 
Church, there can be no problem of its disappearance. Elsewhere 
I have written that the story of Christians in early and medieval 
China is not the story of the beginning of a Christian Church which 
has become established in the land, but rather the record of the 
residence in China for longer or shorter periods of larger or smaller 
numbers of foreigners who were in name or in fact Christians. The 
mission of A.D. 685 was in all probability a mission in the modern 
sense, intended to introduce (or possibly to reinforce) the Christian 
Church in China; and the fact that five or six Christian documents 
in Chinese have survived from the T’ang dynasty to this day may 
show that there was a stronger Chinese element in those early 
Christian monasteries than I have been disposed to admit ; but still 
there is no evidence of the existence of any native Church of a size or 
independence such as to make it likely to survive the decree of a.p. 845. 
If it is asked how it came about that no native Church was 

established in China in the course of sixteen centuries, that is a 
different question which I will not pretend to answer. When we 
remember how much the establishment of Christianity in the West 
and in some modern mission fields has owed to what we now call 
mass movements, it may be relevant to reflect how largely China 
has been free from what seem to be two mainjoutward causes of mass 
movements, namely, the existence of a depressed or outcaste com- 
munity and the influence of tribal.chieftains or kings. 
A. C. MouLe 
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IX GREAT MISSIONARIES is an unusual book and of 
absorbing interest. In it Canon Jenks gives us glimpses into 

the missionary history of the Roman Church over a period of more 
than one hundred and fifty years (1516-1684). To illustrate the 
questions of missionary policy on which he endeavours to help us 
to form a balanced judgment, he has chosen six typical missionaries : 
two Spaniards, Las Casas of the West Indies and Central America, 
and Juan Fernandez of Japan ; two Italians, Matteo Ricci, missionary 
pioneer amongst the learned Confucianists of China, and Robert de 


Nobili, pioneer amongst the Brahmans of India; two Frenchmen, 
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Francois Pallu of Siam and Cochin China, and Jean de Brébeuf. of 
Canada. Canon Jenks makes these men live for us: they are, 
indeed, both stimulating as missionary heroes and attractive as men. 
He introduces us not only to men but movements: he shows us the 
founding of the Society of Jesus, the Propaganda Fide, the Société 
des Missions Etrangéres and the Propagation de la Foi. Incidentally, 
what wonderful stories he relates !—the story of the fight that Las 
Casas, the Wilberforce of the Spanish and Portuguese New World, 
waged almost single-handed against the enslavement, exploitation, 
almost the extermination, of the native races ; the story of the rise 
of the Japanese Christian Church, the heroic persecution endured by 
missionaries and Japanese Christians alike, the disappearance of the 
Church and its resurrection after two hundred years. We see Jean 
de Brébeuf and other Jesuit missionaries taking incredible risks for 
the sake of the North American Indians and enduring incredible 
tortures ; Francois Pallu, laying out in the Far East such a scheme 
for developing the leadership and resources of a native Church and 
for training an indigenous priesthood as makes him a pioneer in 
several ideals expounded at the Jerusalem meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council in 1928. Heroism and adventure 
abound. It was something to face a missionary life when again and 
again there appear such items as these, concerning a missionary party : 
‘ Two-thirds of them died on the outward voyage.’ 

But as Canon Jenks studies these men and their work, his main 
concern is to help us, in relation to certain charges commonly brought 
against them, to judge them fairly and in the light of the circum- 
stances of their times. He protests against the representation of 
Las Casas as the man who introduced the African slave-trade into 
the Americas. He asks us to judge whether it is fair to charge the 
Jesuit missionaries in general with such political activity and such 
slavish subservience to the interests of the monarchs in the home- 
land as undid the results of their devotion and finally caused the 
suppression of Christianity in the Far East. He invites us to con- 
sider how far Robert de Nobili, in living as a Christian Brahman, 
or Ricci, in living as a Christian mandarin, was really responsible 
for fastening the chains of caste upon the Christian Church in India, 
or obscuring the distinctive Christian message in China ; or to what 
extent the Jesuit missions were misguided in their effort to adapt 
Chinese ancestral rites to the use of the Christian Church. 

Along with Siz Great Missionaries, ten modern missionary 
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biographies were handed to us for review. They are the missionary 
biographical output of a few months of 1980. Glancing through 
them we fell to wondering what a David Jenks of a.p. 2281, the 
missionary historian perhaps of the Indian or Japanese Province of 
the Universal Church, would make of these ten lives if he used them 
in discussing some of the chief problems of a hundred years of 
missionary work of Reformed Christendom. His information would 
be incomplete (so, of necessity, was Canon Jenks’ when studying the 
missionary work of the Roman Church through his six selected 
biographies), but he would have enough to work on. 

As material he would have in hand, first of all, three biographies— 
all of missionaries of the China Inland Mission. From Guinness of 
Honan (a most vivid narrative from the pen of the historian of the 
C.I.M.) and Archibald Orr Ewing in particular, he would get an 
excellent idea of the history, principles and ideals of that great 
mission ; Hudson Taylor’s vision of an evangelized Inland China; 
the going out of the Cambridge Seven; prayer answered for one 
hundred missionaries in 1887 ; prayer for two hundred missionaries 
in 1981 (already almost answered). He would learn details of work 
in four inland provinces, and the China Inland Mission would stand 
out in his mind as deeply evangelical and intensely evangelistic. 
He would be introduced to three remarkable men, Whitfield Guinness 
and George King, two medical missionaries, and Archibald Orr 
Ewing, a man of great wealth, who spent himself in the work of 
mission administration. There is a vivid picture here given of a 
cheerful and wise giver, whose understanding of the stewardship of 
wealth made possible adequate mission headquarters in London and 
Shanghai, the sanatorium at Kuling and the boys’ school at Chefoo. 
He will read inspiring stories of numbers of stroag, active Chinese 
Christians brought out by the mission. But our missionary historian 
will surely ask : ‘ Why is so little information given as to how these 
splendid converts were built up into a Church, and why is there 
practically no trace here of those union and reunion movements 
which we know to have begun in this period? It is puzzling to find 
that throughout these ten biographies the divisions of Christendom 
seem to be taken for granted by all the missionaries, even in those 
areas where apparently a certain amount of co-operation already 
existed.’ 

Next two biographies of women: Fanny Jane Builer of the 
C.E.Z.M.S., in the Central Provinces and Kashmir, the first fully 
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qualified English woman medical missionary, whose pioneer work 
was cut short at the age of thirty-nine ; and Mother Cécile, a pioneer 
in overseas community life for women, who began her work when 
only twenty-one and founded the Community of the Resurrection in 
Grahamstown, whose work has now extended amongst white, coloured 
and black women in a number of centres in Cape Colony, Southern 
Rhodesia and Northern Transvaal. Mother Cécile died when she 
was only forty-three. The reviewer spent a week in the Community 
at Grahamstown shortly after her death, and found from personal 
experience what this book reveals—that a woman statesman had 
passed on. Mother Cécile showed wonderful foresight in grappling 
with race questions, both between Dutch and English and between 
white and black ; she founded orphanages, schools, training colleges, 
and left a wonderful effect on both the educational and the religious 
work of Cape Colony. The two women were pioneers. As our 
historian studies their lives and the contribution made by women 
to the missionary work of the Church as shown in the other bio- 
graphies, he will see the struggle of these and other women, first to 
get an adequate education and then to find a place where the Church 
had need of their services and was willing to use them. Will not his 
verdict be : ‘ During the early part of our period the place of women 
in the mission field was only beginning to be recognized. It was 
certainly recognized increasingly towards the end, but we may 
gravely doubt whether the Church of the twentieth century had at 
all realized her resources in the womanhood of the Church, and 
had learnt to avail herself of them. We are struck by the enormous 
contribution made to the extension of the Church by the wives of 
our eight missionaries : such women as Madame Casalis of Basuto- 
land and Janie af Sandberg, the Swedish girl who married Whitfield 
Guinness. Guinness of Honan is a record of the life-work of his wife 
no less than of himself.’ 

Mother Cécile introduces our historian to Africa, a closed land 
to the Roman missionaries of whom Canon Jenks writes, known to 
them only through the slave-trade. Their touch with the primitive 
races was with the Indians in North America. These lives give our 
historian a chance to study the history of another great mission. 
Casalis, Mabille and Ramseyer belong to the Paris Missionary Society, 
and their three lives span the history of that well-rounded fruit of 
French Protestant effort in Basutoland. It is a Latin mission; the 
French Protestant missionaries were ecclesiastically poles apart from 
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Pallu and Brébeuf, but our historian will note with interest that the 
Latin temperament has produced emphasis at the same points— 
maisons des missions in Paris for the careful training of missionaries, 
training centres for the ministry in the mission field, the training of 
the Native in agriculture and handicrafts, the working outwards 
from carefully organized centres. The life of Thomas Lewis, the only 
autobiography in our collection, gives in a living fashion the develop- 
ment of a third remarkable mission, the Baptist mission on the Congo, 

The life of Paterson of Hebron introduces us to the two fields 
for which Canon Jenks’ Roman missionaries apparently felt no 
responsibility—the Moslem and the Jewish worlds. With Moslems 
Christendom was at war in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; 
the Jew it converted by force, if at all. Paterson of Hebron worked 
in Arabia, Egypt and Palestine. He was a medical missionary, and 
no more vivid stories of medical missionary work have ever been 
written than those to be found in this volume. Seeing that four 
out of our ten missionaries were medicals, and the African mission- 
aries all practised some rough form of medicine, our historian will 
probably conclude that medical missions played an even greater part 
in our period than was actually the case. 

When our missionary historian turns to generalize on the char- 
acteristics and tendencies of Protestant missionary work in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, he will inevitably consider 
what we know to-day as the problem of missions and governments. 
Comparing our period with Canon Jenks’ he will write: ‘ These ten 
reformed missionaries were no less concerned with political questions 
than were their Roman predecessors. The reaction of political 
events on their policy and activities was no less marked. The 
valiant Welsh Baptist, Thomas Lewis, dealt on the Congo with the 
relations of Spanish, Portuguese, Belgian and French colonial govern- 
ments with the Natives of the country and with the Baptist missions. 
In the small British Colony of Victoria the Baptist missionaries, 
ardent Free Churchmen, who dreaded all connexion with the State, 
were actually called upon to govern in the name of Britain. The South 
African missionaries passed through native wars, the Boer war and 
the great war. Basutoland owes its independent position under the 


Imperial Government, and the privileges of the Basutos, to the - 


negotiations with the Government of Adolphe Mabille, the French 
Protestant. Paterson of Hebron lived under Turkish government, 
German occupation and British mandate rule. He knew the Arab 
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and the Jewish problem through and through (his biographer is 
decidedly pro-Arab).’ 

The ehronic state of affairs in China is thus recorded : 

There was a revival of persecution, and all the missionaries were dis- 
missed to the coast. At one moment all the foreigners are in prison and 
the native catechists are carrying on boldly ; at another the missionaries 
have freedom to do what they will. New provocative behaviour has 
roused the suspicions of the Chinese. At the next turn a foreign govern- 
ment has aided one or another of the contending leaders and is in favour. 


Is this written of the twentieth century ? No. Of the sixteenth. 
Our historian has to judge the relations with governments of a set of 
missionaries living in circumstances that are strangely reminiscent 
of those in the sixteenth century. Will his judgment on the wisdom 
and righteousness of our twentieth-century missionaries’ decisions 
and actions be more or less favourable than those of Protestant 
Christendom on the earlier Roman missions ? 

How far Native customs, religious and otherwise, were adopted 
or adapted in the Christian Church is a point of missionary policy 
which cannot fail to interest him. Here again he will see the close 
parallel between the circumstances of sixteenth-century Roman 
missions and twentieth-century Reformed missions. Ricci and other 
Jesuits in China were attacked by other Roman missionaries for 
introducing ancestor worship into the Christian Church ; the bitter 
controversy was known as the ‘battle of the rites.’ Reformed 
missions in China are agitated by the same controversy, while in 
Africa the question of initiation ceremonies, the bride-price paid 
in cattle and the Native dances are the subject of a modern ‘ battle 
of the rites’ amongst missionaries. The Basutoland missionaries 
criticize English missionaries severely for their too accommodating 
attitude towards these things ; but the French are not even agreed 
among themselves on these points. What will be the verdict of 
twenty-second century Christendom ? 

David Jenks of A.p. 2231 will, we hope, in the day of a Universal 
Church, know nothing personally of ‘sending’ and ‘ receiving ’ 
countries, but as an historian will study in these biographies the 
home base problems of our day. He will see, as Canon Jenks does, 
the close connexion between spiritual revival and missionary up- 
rising. Most certainly will he comment on the extraordinary influ- 
ence of one, Dwight Moody, an American evangelist. Practically 
all the English-speaking missionaries he is studying owed their 
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conversion and missionary call either directly to the work of Moody 
himself, as in two or three cases, or to movements such as the work 
of the Cambridge Seven or the Student Volunteer Movement, which 
sprang directly out of the revival that centred round Moody. Again 
and again he will be led to notice how these missionaries, sent abroad 
by the impulse of this revival, on their return home once more 
brought back from the mission field a message which led to renewed 
spiritual awakening. As he traces out the influence of the Student 
Christian Movement in Britain, and its kindred movement in France, 
he will make a careful study of ‘this evangelistic and missionary 
movement of youth,’ and will conclude that it had in our day at least 
as powerful an influence on the extension of the Church throughout 
the world as had that movement of youth in the sixteenth century 


which we know as the Society of Jesus. 
R. Rouse 
LONDON 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON AFRICA 


Arrica View. By Juiian Huxtey. Illustrated. Map. London : 
Chatto & Windus. 15s. 1931. 


ROFESSOR HUXLEY was invited by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Native Education at the Colonial Office in London 
to visit Africa to advise, as an eminent scientist, on certain aspects 
of education. He spent four months visiting Tanganyika, Zanzibar, 
Kenya and Uganda, with a dash into the Belgian Congo. He took 
with him a faculty of keen observation, a highly cultivated mind 
and a gift of philosophic reflection. He read omnivorously and talked 
with nearly all the people worth meeting. He has journalistic 
ability of a high order and he has written a remarkable book. The 
method he has adopted of interspersing a diary record of the notes 
he took from day to day, with chapters on particular topics, is justified 
by the result. As he says himself, 


the vividness and variety which are the joy of travelling tend to evaporate 
in the process of boiling down and arranging in orderly sequence ; while 
the impression of single days can never attain the solidity of the ideas 
which reflection crystallizes out of many isolated experiences. 


He has, therefore, given us both. The book is at once a vivid 
and fascinating picture of Africa in its manifold variety and a 
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serious contribution to the study of some of the most vital 
of present-day problems. There are discussions of land, indirect 
rule, the relations of white and black, politics, education and missions, 
which are based on a range of knowledge such as few could acquire 
in so short a time, and are summed up in clear-cut judgments which, 
whether one may agree with them or not, are full of good sense and 
command our attention and respect. 

The book deserves for two reasons to be widely read in mis- 
sionary circles. The first is that Professor Huxley views the con- 
tinent in wide perspective. He sees it as the ‘ one major region of 
the world still free to achieve a new civilization without destroying 
an old.” He sees also how science, economics, politics, education 
and religion all have their part to play in moulding the future, and 
how they touch one another at a hundred points and enter together 
into a total movement of expanding life. Though he himself is 
committed to no religious creed, and his outlook can perhaps best be 
described as that of scientific humanism, it would not be untrue to 
call his view of Africa essentially a religious view. One lays down 
the book with the feeling that the question of Africa’s destiny is in 
the end a religious question. 

It is, perhaps, for this reason that he devotes so much space to 
the subject of Christian missions. He is deeply impressed with their 
importance in the life of Africa. A whole chapter is given to the 
subject and there are many other references to it throughout the 
book. This is the second reason why the book deserves the attention 
of missionary readers. It is highly instructive to see the impression 
made by missionary work on a keen, judicious and fair-minded 
observer, possessed of broad sympathies and a wide experience of 
life. He is not stinted in his praise. The Church Missionary 
Society’s school at Budo is ‘the best school’ he saw in Africa. 
Medical missions ‘almost without exception, are accomplishing 
first-class and indispensable work.’ Missions have rendered ‘ im- 
mense services” to Native education. Missionaries have ‘ done 
much more to introduce the African to beauty, whether of archi- 
tecture, of music, of thought, than all the rest of the white men in 
the continent put together.’ It is, moreover, ‘ highly important 
that in a new country there should exist a body of men whose attitude 
is coloured neither by the incentive of personal gain nor by the out- 
look and restrictions of government service.’ 

If, notwithstanding this ungrudging recognition of the benefits 
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conferred on Africa by Christian missions, he is in other respects 
severely critical of them, the criticisms are such as we shall do well 
to ponder. Christian missionaries believe that they have something 
better to offer to Africa—something that touches more deeply the 
springs of human action and gives a profounder meaning to man’s 
existence—than the religion of ‘ Christian ethics, humanist ideals, 
and non-sectarian services and beliefs, based on some simple mono- 
theist creed,’ which Professor Huxley recommends. But we are ready 
to give heed to criticisms that are manifestly prompted by the desire 
that missionaries should make a still worthier contribution to the 
end that the ‘ Africa-to-be should have more life, better and richer 
life, and enjoy it more abundantly,’ and that come from one who is 
plainly convinced that, if we are going to teach Christianity as the 
expression of the religious beliefs and ideals of the West, we must 
not shrink from the practical application of its principles to the 
relations between white and black. 


J. H. OtpHAmM 
CHIPSTEAD, SURREY 





INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


SuRVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1929. By ArNoLp J. ToyNBEE, 
assisted by V. M. Boutter. London: Oxford University Press. 
2ls. 1980. 


A JourNnEY TO CHINA: OR THINGS WHICH ARE SEEN. By ArRNnoLp J. 
ToynBEE. London: Constable. 15s. 1931. 


HE annual survey undertaken by Professor Toynbee for the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs has for years past 
taken its place among the books indispensable to those who want 
to follow with any accuracy the progress of international relation- 
ships. The present volume marks in one way a departure from 
previous precedents. Hitherto the words ‘ international relations’ 
have been interpreted to mean relations between states, but nowadays, 
as the prefatory note points out, ‘ political affairs have lost their 
monopoly of interest and importance ; and economic and cultural 
affairs have begun to assert themselves. The political associa- 
tions called states are finding themselves compelled to take increasing 
account of economic associations such as “‘ big businesses ”’ and labour 
internationals, and of religious and linguistic associations such as 
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Churches and minorities.’ Accordingly, for the first time, there are 
included chapters dealing with economic issues: one with the con- 
ferences on economic co-operation, and the other with the settle- 
ment of the reparations question—if, indeed, it is settled. 

The volume deals with six main features of the international 
landscape during 1929: the London Five-Power Naval Conference ; 
the World Economic Conference; the reparations question; the 
international affairs of Tropical Africa; the situation in the Far 
East ; and the settlement of the conflict between the Papacy and 
the Kingdom of Italy. Some of these subjects are outside the normal 
range of this Review, but the sections which deal with the Far East 
and with Africa are full of instruction for students of missionary 
affairs. 

It is, of course, an inevitable drawback in a survey of this kind 
that its very thoroughness makes it impossible to publish it until 
the events it chronicles are well past. On such matters as the 
relation of the Chinese Government and the Western Powers to the 
abolition of extra-territoriality, the march of events has been con- 
siderable since the editor wrote his summary of the situation in 1929. 
None the less, it is impossible to read the careful treatment (on 
pp. 822-43) of the status of foreign concessions and settlements 
without finding that much illumination is shed on the events of which 
we read in the daily newspaper. 

A good deal of space is devoted to the struggle between the 
Nanking Government and the Soviet over the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. Professor Toynbee is inclined to see in this incident a 
specially noteworthy example of the intimate relations which exist 
in our modern industrialized world between all nations. Referring 
to the efforts of the Powers to invoke the Pact of Paris and in different 
ways to localize and to moderate the trouble, he says : 


The prompt and energetic concentration of firm but friendly diplomatic 
pressure upon the two parties to the quarrel was significant. It was a 
symptom that a state of international affairs which had been growing to 
maturity with the progress of the Industrial Revolution had at last im- 
pressed itself upon the consciousness of statesmen. In a world in which 
the normal unit of all major economic operations was coming to be nothing 
less than the entire habitable and navigable surface of the planet, it was 
becoming evident that a rupture of relations, even short of an actual 
breach of the peace, could no longer occur in any part of the world without 
adversely affecting the whole comity of nations (p. 354). 
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So do the facts of the economic and political world echo in their 
sphere the spiritual imperative that lies behind the missionary 
enterprise. 

The section on the Pacific contains a full account of that curiously 
stubborn trouble in Samoa, in which what quite clearly began as 
an interested though skilfully managed movement against the 
Mandatory Power on the part of an ambitious trader ended as a 
more or less national uprising, in the face of which the administration 
was paralysed. The Permanent Mandates Commission entirely 
upheld the action of the New Zealand Government, though sug- 
gesting some lack of psychological insight and understanding of the 
Samoan mind on the part of the officials. It is remarked in passing 
that, as is natural, New Zealand has no reserve of trained native 
administrators, and that most of the experts available on Samoan 
life and customs are missionaries. It is from the ranks of the mis- 
sionaries that the majority of the officials of the Native Department 
seem to have been drawn. 

An interesting section deals with the attainment by Siam of 
freedom from the system of extra-territoriality. Professor Toynbee 
outlines the successive stages by which Siam’s patient diplomacy 
and steady policy of internal reform accomplished this end, and goes 
on to point out the importance of this achievement for the world, 
in which a major question still is whether the readjustment of the 
relations between the East and the West shall be accomplished by 
‘the rational method of co-operation or by the blind and devastating 
processes of strife and violence.’ 

In the valuable Africa section will be found illuminating material 
with regard to the labour conditions in South-West Africa, and the 
difficulties which missions in Ovamboland have experienced with 
regard to certain aspects of government policy. 

In his brilliant and delightful Journey to China the discreet and 
restrained surveyor lets himself go. He was a delegate to the 
Kyoto Session of the Institute of Pacific Relations in 1929, and 
travelled thither by land across Europe, via Angora, Aleppo, 
Damascus, the desert, Baghdad and Basra to Bombay ; looked at 
Jodhpur and Ahmedabad ; skirted Malaya, and so reached Japan: 
with a visit later to China and then a return journey across Siberia. 
He has an historian’s mind coupled with a most unusual power of 
imagination and comparison, and the result is a book full of sug- 
gestion, humour, wisdom and deep insight. 
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The parts that deal with Turkey are probably the most valuable, 
for Professor Toynbee knows Turkey well, and his comments on 
the policies of the Kemalist Government are of real importance. 
He is full of optimism about Turkey, though he recognizes the tre- 
mendous task which her refusal of foreign financial help has entailed 
upon her. It is in the comparison of China and Turkey that his 
imagination and insight are best seen, and he is just as good in his 
more staid and careful estimating of probabilities as he is in such 
flashes of insight as his comparison of the ‘ feel’ of Shanghai with 
the ‘feel’ of pre-fire Smyrna—in either case a great coastal port 
trembling with the sense of the vast hinterland beyond it, on which 
its life and fate depend. But, he goes on to remind us, Shanghai and 
China are far vaster than Turkey and Smyrna, and the whole world 
has its eyes fixed on Shanghai as it had not—alas !—on Smyrna. 

There is only one complaint to make of the writer as a guide, 
and that is a big one. He seems either ignorant or careless of re- 
ligion as a factor in the development of nations. If only he could 
illuminate the changing religious life of this great area of the world 
with the same sureness with which he treats of political, economic and 
cultural influences ! 


Wituram Paton 
St AuBans, HErRTs 





THE RAMAYANA OF TULSIDAS 


Tue RAMAYANA OF TuLsIpDAS: OR THE BIBLE OF NoRTHERN INDrA. 
By J. M. Macrie, D.D. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 8s. 1930. 


HIS book is much to be welcomed, although we already have 
Dr Carpenter’s The Theology of Tulasidds. Tulsidas was with- 
out any doubt one of the most striking religious reformers northern 
India has seen, worthy of being studied especially by missionaries 
working in those parts of India where Hindi is spoken, but also by 
every student of Indian religion, because he still exercises a great 
influence upon Hindi-speaking Hindus, especially through his Hindi 
Ramcharitmanas. 

Tulsidas’s Ramayana is not merely a translation of Valmiki’s 
Sanskrit Ramayana but to a rather large degree—at least for India 
—an independent reproduction, with regard as well to the form as 
to the contents and to the religious attitude. 
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Dr Macfie does not relate the contents of Tulsidas’s Ramayana 
chapter by chapter, but tries to show the peculiarities of the religion 
as laid down in this work by discussing its contents under different 
headings in a systematic way. By doing this he succeeds in drawing 
an attractive picture of the religious teaching concealed in this Hindi 
Ramayana. 

I should like to draw special attention to one point only, the 
realization of which seems to me important for the sake of under- 
standing religious India, and which the author has worked out very 
clearly. Tulsidas is doubtless a bhakia (devotee) and has sung his 
Ramcharitmanas with the purpose of leading his countrymen by 
way of bhakti to Rama, the incarnation of Vishnu and at the same 
time the supreme god. Nevertheless, he does not discard any of 
the acknowledged doctrines of the philosophical monism laid down 
in the Upanishads and especially taught by Sankara, although they 
are not in agreement with his theistic bhakti-marga (way of devotion). 
Another, and similar, fact is that he does not seek to dethrone any 
of the other gods, but allows their worship. Especially of Siva, the 
rival of Vishnu whose incarnation Rama is, he speaks sometimes in 
such terms that it would seem as if he and not Vishnu-Rama were 
the supreme god. The author shows clearly that Tulsidas is a 
religious reformer, but not a reformer convinced that what he brings 
is the only true and necessary way of salvation, and with the courage 
of protesting against what is not in agreement with it. He is an 
artist in syncretism, who allows all kinds of religious ways and 
thoughts, and tries to remove all kinds of antagonisms between 
them, although he for his own part sticks to Rama. And in this 
Tulsidas is a true Indian, as we can still find many in India even 
to-day, perhaps especially to-day. 

As Dr Macfie’s book gives a deep insight into the Indian syn- 
cretistic soul it is of extreme interest and value. It can therefore 
be recommended to every one who wishes to learn of the Indian 
religious soul as it is, and also to those, we may add, who wish to 
understand why the different bhakti movements in India did not 
last but always crumbled away soon. 

The scholar will certainly deplore the absence of any statement 
about the differences between Valmiki’s and Tulsidas’s work. The 
Ramayana has been translated into many Indian vernaculars, and 
even into Javanese, and all the translations differ to a certain extent 
from one another. It would be interesting to have a synopsis of 
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all the different Ramayanas. Such a synopsis would perhaps be a 
striking contribution not only to the history of religious development 
in India but also to the psychology of the different sections of the 
Indian peoples. 
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IN VILLAGE INDIA 


SEEN AND HEARD IN A PuNnJAB VILLAGE, By Miriam Younc. London: 
Student Christian Movement Press. 5s. 1931. 

BeHInD Mup Watts. By Cuartotre V. Wiser and Wiii1aM H. Wiser. 
New York: Smith. $1.50. 1980. 


E are often told that the village life of India has changed a 
great deal in the last thirty years, and in some aspects this 
is certainly true. But how slow the change is, how in essential and 
most characteristic ways Indian village life is still what it was, is 
shown us by these two books: one by an English author, the other 
by two Americans. In each case the writers have been residing for 
some years in North Indian villages, living in close contact with the 
country people whose environment they now present to us. 

Behind Mud Walls aims at comprehensive description. The 
authors tell us in the preface that they set out ‘to make a survey 
of the social, religious and economic life of a fairly typical North 
Indian village.’ As missionary writers on village work frequently 
deal only with the outcastes, the authors’ attempt to get to know 
from the inside the lives of a village caste population is most timely 
and welcome. They found that the way of friendship with the 
people helped them best towards the desired end. The personal 
narrative prevails throughout ; in its course we meet the various 
village communities in their workaday garb, we learn about ‘ leaders ’ 
—Brahman money-lenders and general patrons—(between whom and 
their Indian clients there seems to be a kindlier feeling than in the 
south); we see the middle classes at their trades or their farming, 
and learn of ‘ farmers who are set aside as ambassadors to spiritdom.’ 
We hear of the strange causes that bring about quarrels which lead 
to litigation. The outcastes are not overlooked ; their various divi- 
sions and respective occupations are described carefully; we learn, 
for instance, in detail what it means to be a sweeper. 
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Animals form so important a part of village life that they find 
honourable mention in both books under review. In Behind Mud 
Walls a whole chapter, under the apt title, ‘Occupants of the 
Front Room,’ is devoted to cattle, their habits, uses, treatment, need 
of improvement and so forth. We meet the dhobi’s (washerman’s) 
overloaded donkey, mangy dogs, black pigs, marauding cattle, 
straying through the pages. 

The chief interest of the reader, however, will remain with the 
humans, their communal actions and daily habits as seen by the 
writers. Those familiar with India may notice the absence of the 
note of tragedy, or perhaps one should say the smoothly rounding 
off of its sharp points—as, for instance, the explanation given as 
reasonable (because of the family system) of the order by the village 
panchayat (council) to a young runaway wife to give up her young 
son to her husband, though the panchayat well knew his cruelty. 
The intense desire to make friends may possibly have influenced the 
writers in their presentation of all village life as reasonably happy, 
with few tragic domestic social elements ; his own station and calling 
in life is taken by every one for granted, however hard the lot may 
be. If that is a criticism it does not detract from the value of the 
book, which is its detailed information about the lives of North 
Indian villagers, their ways, difficulties, beliefs and relations to one 
another. Both missionary and general readers will welcome so 
careful and intimate a study of the life of village people. 

Seen and Heard in a Punjab Village makes no ambitious general 
claim, and is perhaps for that reason all the more delightful. Seeing 
that India is a rural country and that within the walls of an institution 
they would never really get to know it, Miss Young and her sister 
set out to gain this knowledge. To this end the two Englishwomen 
rented a house in a village and lived there for three years, ‘ within 
the limits of health and cleanliness, modelling the externals of our 
daily life on those of our fellow villagers.’ 

This is a very different thing from living in a house (or even tent) 
near a village, being friendly but still foreign. Only those who know 
the East—the lack of privacy in an Indian village, its inquisitive- 
ness, the difference in personal habits, diet, standards, to say nothing 
of the trying climate—can fully appreciate the fine devotion which 
inspired and maintained this effort. We see these white women 
hoeing and weeding in the fields, grinding and cooking in their 
courtyard as Indian village women do, and’ bearing the strain of 
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keeping open house for all comers, as others do to whom it is no 
strain. 

The village absorbed such faithful learners and imitators. As a 
result we get a picture immensely attractive in its clear outlines and 
actuality, not so much of communities and their ways as of the char- 
acter and history of a few real village people. Sarsuti, for instance, 
with her fine spirituality and loving heart, her Hindu orthodoxy 
and strange contradictions, is a cameo of a Brahman widow that 
ought to live. With the author we go to fairs and enjoy ourselves ; 
or rage against lazy husbands forcing recently confined wives to 
labour in the burning sun, with the baby whom ‘the hot winds 
slew’; or rejoice when poor blind Nihali, who when she cooked 
‘burnt both the food and her fingers,’ and who for fear of falling 
into the curbless well could not get enough water for cleanliness, 
got partial sight. We watch with interest the difficult attempts to 
bring medical succour, or to teach the outcaste at an inopportune 
moment when the new buffalo engrossed attention ; we wax indignant 
over the forced labour of Chamars (‘ untouchable ’ leather-workers), 
and grow thoughtful over the problem of their admission into the 
Christian Church. 

The book, in its humour and honesty, makes fascinating as well 
as instructive reading, and is a welcome addition to the literature 
on Indian villages about which still too little is known in the West. 

M. L. CHRISTLIEB 
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ENLIGHTENMENT AND SALvaTION. By R. D. M. Suaw, B.D. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 7s. 6d. 1930. 


ROTESTANT missionary education—except for that which 
the missionary does for himself—is still after two centuries 

in such a bad way that, the Jerusalem meeting notwithstanding, 
few missionaries really know the spiritual truths by which the 
non-Christian lives ; and this book does something to meet the need 
for a sympathetic and concise summary for elementary students 
such as those whom Father Shaw teaches in Tokyo. It is especially 
illuminating upon the religions, primitive and developed, of Japan, 
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where he has worked so long, and where he is engaged in the central 
task of training Japanese priests. His Bishop, Dr Matsui, writes 
a brief and appreciative Foreword. He commends it as setting 
Christianity clearly forth as the culmination of human aspiration as 
well as the revelation of the love of the Heavenly Father. It is, of 
course, of the utmost importance that the missionary should know 
how he can make such a claim, and with Buddhists like D. T. Suzuki 
and M. Anesaki in Japan who are close, sympathetic and spiritually 
minded students of Christianity, the position of the missionary is as 
critical as it is in India with a Gandhi still calling himself a Hindu. 

Our beloved Anglican Church is in a specially delicate position 
in Japan. For it resists the ‘ modernist’ and the ‘ federationist ’ 
more than the ‘ Free Churches.’ It is engaged in watchful waiting 
for the next thirty years of the South India experiment, and its own 
division of the City of Tokyo cannot be held up as a model for the new 
age of partnership even within its own fold. Father Shaw, of course, 
does not deal with all those questions—he is concerned with salvation 
and spiritual enlightenment. 

But salvation from impossible dogmas and untenable claims is of 
the esse of enlightenment ; and he does seek to set the doctrine of 
original sin in its early setting of Adam’s transgression, in order to 
get at its true meaning of a ‘ spirit of opposition’ to God, which is 
‘an infectious influence from man’s initial act of rebellion against 
the moral governor of the Universe.’ 

This discord shows itself, says Father Shaw, in ignorance of God, 
in spiritual restlessness and in ‘ many external ways’ ; and man needs 
salvation from these. This is provided by Christianity in giving men 
‘all the spiritual knowledge that is necessary to enable them to 
alter the direction of the will,’ and ‘other means of acting upon 
and moving the human will.’ 

In Jesus Christ ‘ we have a unique and perfect revelation of the 
divine character’: ‘ unless this is proved, the whole Christian claim 
must fall to the ground.’ But it is hard to prove to Asia. Many 
Buddhists, Confucianists and Hindus very much dislike such acts 
as the blighting of the fig-tree for not bearing fruit out of season, and 
even if they are presented with a critical view of the Fourth Gospel 
which they claim to understand in its parabolic nature, they object 
to such things as the fierce denunciations of the Jews, and to the 
Synoptic story of the killing of the Gadarene swine, or the words 
to the Syro-Pheenician woman. There are other examples of the 
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recorded acts and sayings of Jesus which do not seem to appeal to 
their sense of the God-like. 

They note the shortcomings of Christendom and of Christianity, 
and think Buddhism would help to eradicate these, and they send 
Buddhist missions to our help. They feel that Christians are in need 
of the quietness and calmness of the Buddha and of his courtesy to 
his opponents, and once this is granted they are ready to see in Christ 
a true Bodhisattva, or a true Mahatma or even an Avatar, with 
some human tendencies and imperfections We may not unreason- 
ably explain these as due to the evangelists ; but meanwhile time 
alone can resolve their doubts—time and frankness and a very 
friendly, co-operative spirit on the part of Christians with men of 
other faiths. A more loving spirit will best prove the loving-kindness 
of the Faith and of its Founder, and a loving appreciation of the good 
in what is at present ‘ not Christian’ is an important part of this: 
it is an obvious application of the Golden Rule. 

The statements of Father Shaw about those other faiths are 
necessarily schematic and sometimes unfair : e.g. ‘ Buddhist morality 
has as its aim the elimination of desire and of existence.’ Here is 
a matter of old controversy: tanhd does not include all desire : 
nibbana does not mean extermination of existence. Father Shaw 
does not even seem aware of the fifty years of discussion by scholars 
of this point. Nor is the Buddhist who uses formule any more a 
‘magician ’ than many—perhaps still the majority of Christians— 
who use creeds and sacraments with similar beliefs in the potency of 
repetition and of ceremonies. 

A frank statement that all religions are in the process of changing 
their emphases, of decoding the old message, and of ‘ debunking’ 
themselves is surely the basis for friendly meeting between their 
adherents ; and Father Shaw’s book is a contribution to this end. 
That most of Asia will not agree as to the ‘ remarkable advantage of 
being born of Semitic parentage, and then of being immediately 
transported into the midst of Greek civilization,’ which is his summary 
of much early church history, is because they too belong to very 
gifted peoples. The Buddhists of Japan, especially, will say ‘ our 
faith had the remarkable advantage of being born of Indian parentage 
and was soon transplanted to Chinese soil.’ 

Clearly Hebrew-Greek meets Hindu-Chinese on equal ground, and 
both can say that their faiths have had careful testing and have 


‘massive historic vindication’ as well as intellectual testing. Let 
31 
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Christian and Buddhist meet in Japan, and think all their long 
history through, and a basis will be found for the meeting of choice 
souls from other households. It is one of the most tremendous 
tasks of the modern apologia of the Church and it has received but 
scant attention. For the rest, the reviewer notes that the book has 
neither index nor bibliography and is much too expensive. 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA KENNETH SAUNDERS 





EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS OF THE WORLD 


WELTERZIEHUNGSBEWEGUNG: Kriafte und Gegenkrafte in der Vélker- 
pidagogik. Von Otro Esrrnarp. Berlin: Furche-Verlag. 
RM. 7.80 und RM. 9. 1980. 

T has become particularly clear since the Jerusalem meeting of 
the International Missionary Council that the great problems 
of the spiritual situation in the world, both in non-Christian lands 
and at the home base of missions, are running along very similar 
lines. It is not only a case of isolated instances of parallel develop- 
ment, but, far and near, the warring elements are marshalling them- 
selves along a great common front. But in spite of knowing this 
we have as yet only few attempts at dealing with these separate 
elements in superficial sketches and not in more thorough presenta- 
tion. Eberhard’s book attempts to do this for the whole realm of 
educational questions. It not only states the facts but tries to 
evaluate them, and to see what are the problems with which we as 

Christians are faced in the present situation. 

Eberhard surveys the situation with a thoroughness that has 
not hitherto been achieved. He starts with the school from which 
religion is definitely excluded, and sketches the secular schools of 
France, the Soviet educational system of Russia and the modern 
tendencies of Turkey. In the second place he brings to our notice 
the humanistic movement in education. Everywhere in Europe, 
North and South America, and many educational movements in Asia, 
the education of a new generation is being attempted, based on 
similar fundamental presuppositions. Their general tendency must 
still, in spite of occasional recognition of the educational significance 
of religion, be characterized as follows: With all their philosophic, 
naturalistic and positivist elements they can be reduced to one 
common denominator—humanism, in the sense of attachment to 
the world. But humanism bound by this world is secularism. Out 
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of these new ideas of education there continually springs the attempt 
to internationalize education, to bring together for international 
fellowship in work people of every shade of opinion and type. Two 
further chapters report on nationalist school legislation, the political 
element which governs education under the Fascist régime, in Latin 
America, in China and in Zionism, colonial educational policy on 
the French and the English principles, and the programme of the 
Phelps-Stokes Commission with its definitely American complexion. 
The book concludes with a survey of the Christo-centric educational 
forces of the world, the position of missions, the question of inter- 
national peace in relation to educational method, and the problems 
of an cecumenical Christian pedagogy. 

These educational movements which are working out in many 
different ways in the world are judged throughout in the light of 
the struggle between secularism and Christianity. And rightly so, 
for the decisive standpoint which alone makes clear the significance 
and task of Christianity is that Christianity recognizes the need of 
mankind for redemption, and the redeeming act of God in Jesus 
Christ. Nowhere else is it recognized that the crux of all our 
questions is the fact of human sin, and their answer the redemption 
given us in Christ—with its complete fulfilment still to come. 

For missionary people the gathering together of criticisms of the 
educational programme of the Phelps-Stokes Commission is par- 
ticularly valuable. This programme is based upon a ‘ this-worldly ’ 
ideal, which notwithstanding its religious trimming still needs to 
be both deepened and spiritualized. It has not been successful in 
avoiding the attempt at a rationalistic transformation of the African, 
and needs above all a deeper appreciation of the existing social 
groupings in Africa. The objections raised by Dr Westerman and 
Dr Gutmann show that they also fear that this new educational 
programme will not lead to the goal ‘that the African, in spite of 
this most intensive influence of a fundamentally alien civilization, 
shall yet retain an individuality, shall possess his own soul, that this 
shall not be ‘‘ civilized ’’ out of him by the assimilation of all the new 
ideas.’ These German objections are especially worthy of notice, 
because their fundamental attitude has not grown directly out of 
opposition to the Phelps-Stokes’ programme, but goes back to the 
thorough study of the problem which had begun in Germany long 
before the war. 


But further, in discussion of this question one ought not to 
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overlook Eberhard’s remarks about the function of the mission school, 
for they lead to the heart of the matter. The school exists, not in 
order to attempt to satisfy the physical needs of mankind, not to 
train its pupils in the ‘ Christ-like life,’ but to witness and proclaim 
the act of God in Jesus Christ. 

In a certain sense the book may be regarded as a fruit of the 
Jerusalem meeting, in which Eberhard took part as an educational 
expert. It is to be hoped that all those who see the need for fresh 
thought on missionary educational work from the standpoint of 
that meeting will study and use it. But neither can it be overlooked 
by those who are studying secularism. 

HaMBURG W. FreytTac 





SHORTER NOTICES 


Helping People Grow. By D. J. Fleming, Ph.D. (New York: 
Association Press. $2.25. 19381.) The list of Dr Fleming’s books 
grows longer and more varied, but one quality is common to them 
all. They live and they awaken thought. Few men can state 
missionary problems so succinctly or cite illustrations drawn from 
missionary policy and method which are at once brief, luminous 
and easy to handle in discussion. There are many hundreds of 
such in this book and not one is without significance. The author’s 
long experience in varied forms of group work, together with his 
wide knowledge of the mission field, have qualified him to guide 
those who desire to interpret the missionary task of the Church not 
as getting things done, but as helping people to grow. It is astound- 
ing how much Dr Fleming can do in half a dozen lines with an 
illustrative incident. He is fearless and at times pungently critical ; 
he is never harsh or unfair. Though he justifies ‘risks’ he never 
condones rashness or minimizes truth. The book does not offer 
easy reading for the traditional ‘ man in the street.’ The educational 
principles which embody its constructive purpose succeed one another 
too quickly and are, under pressure of lack of space, too condensed 
to arrest the ordinary reader. Those who will gain most from this 
pregnant volume are the teachers at home or overseas whose daily 
work is related to the theory of education, or study groups who in 
discussion have opportunity to expand the text. G. A. G. 


An Essay on India. By Robert Byron. (London: Routledge. 
5s. 1931.) Mr Byron’s essay, based on the impressions gained 
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during a tour of India succeeded by a temporary post in Calcutta, 
is far more important than might be apparent on a cursory glance. 
His thesis is that the main problem now confronting humanity is 
being worked out in India. That problem is the adjustment of the 
widely differing outlooks upon life and reality held by the East and 
the West. He holds that while the insistence of the East on ultimate 
truth has been of inestimable value to the West, the dazzling achieve- 
ments of the West during the last century in the control of nature 
and provision of material comfort bid fair to seduce the East from 
its distinctive witness. He believes that there is more hope of a 
true reconciliation being worked out in India than anywhere else, 
and offers most interesting and unusual reasons for thinking so. 
A good deal of the book is highly speculative: it is precarious to 
base as much as the writer does on the ‘ visual effect of landscape ’ ; 
his facts are not always beyond question: it is not true that the 
‘nine sects’ of the Syrian Christians are ‘strictly endogamous ’ 
(p. 87), and one would not gather from the account of the begin- 
nings of English education in India (pp. 83 ff.) that it had powerful 


. backing from great Indians such as Ram Mohan Roy. The value of 


the book, which throughout is written in a vigorous and polished 
style and with a mordant satire, lies chiefly in its entirely just insist- 
ence that readjustment of the racial relations subsisting in India 
between the Indians and the British is absolutely necessary if there 
is to be a successful issue to the great task which they have been 
brought together to achieve. Ww. P. 


A Farewell to India. By Edward Thompson. (London: Benn. 
7s.6d. 1931.) Some ofthe people who wandered through An Indian 
Day four years ago reappear in this book, and again wander. The 
work of missionary, police officer and civil servant alike is vaguely 
indicated. What makes the book is that it is unmistakably India : 
the beauty and mystery of jungle and wide spaces, the sense of 
bafflement in face of racial misunderstanding, the mutual apprecia- 
tion of Indian and Briton who can get past that barrier, the sudden 
quick transition from stark tragedy to sheer comedy, and the irre- 
sponsibility which can go hand-in-hand inexplicably with recognition 
of great issues. The missionary, invalided home late in 1980, hopes 
to see Gandhi at Oxford in June 1982 taking his D.C.L. ‘It ought 
to have happened, if, first of all, we had been sane ; and then, if he 
had been sane.’ M. M. U. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


LIKE the Five-Years’ evangelistic movement in China the Kingdom 
of God Movement in Japan has stirred interest among Christians 
throughout the world. It is associated particularly with the name 
of Dr Toronrxo Kacawa, who is widely known through his work 
as evangelist, writer, organizer and leader in social reform. Perhaps 
there is no one in the Christian world to-day who so faithfully and 
effectively joins the cause of evangelism with that of social righteous- 
ness. Dr Kagawa writes about the main objectives of the Kingdom 
of God Movement and the lines along which it is advancing to its 
chosen goal. A few phrases in the article might lead the reader to 
think that the Movement relies to an undue extent upon organiza- 
tion, but those who know Dr Kagawa’s life and work do not need 
to be reminded that this great venture, like all that he touches, is 
founded and built up in prayer. 





Dr E. JOHANSSEN was one of the founders of the work of the 
Bethel mission in Usambara and Ruanda, East Africa, and after 
many years’ work in that field has accepted a lectureship on the 
Science of Missions in the University of Marburg. Dr Johanssen 
has a profound knowledge of the religions of the East African peoples, 
and his article will be found of value by all who are interested in the 
Bantu peoples. We regret that the length of the article makes it 
necessary to divide it into two parts. 





Professor P. C. Hsu is Professor of Philosophy at Yen-ching 
University, Peiping. In 1930-1 he was a secretary of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, and now is a Teaching Fellow at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. His article presents an estimate 
of the Christian mission in China by an independent Chinese mind. 





Professor K. S. Latourette of Yale University needs no intro- 


duction to readers of the Review. The subject of which he treats is 
482 
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comparatively little investigated, and a book might well be written 
on the groundwork supplied in this article. The increasing atten- 
tion given in different countries to the method and spirit of mis- 
sionary work adds interest to Professor Latourette’s study. 





Professor Dr med. G. Opp was from 1898-1907 a missionary 
in China of the Rhenish Mission. In 1909 he was appointed to the 
German Institute of Medical Missions in Tiibingen, of which he is 
now Director. He is also lecturer on Tropical Medicine in Tiibingen 
University. 





Dr E. H. Hupson is a missionary of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, working at Deir-ez-Zor on the Euphrates in 
French Syria. His article reflects the growing interest in preventive 
medicine among missionaries in many countries. 





Dr Dwicut M. Donatpson, Ph.D., is a missionary of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States, working in Persia. In apply- 
ing himself to the problem of the challenge to * proselytism ’ he seeks 
to find a criterion of presentation and method which might generally 
commend itself by its inherent fairness and justice. 





The Rev. A. C. Hanna worked for eleven years in Burma in the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission. In Burma as in India the need 
for Christian literature is enormous, and it is only very imperfectly 
met by existing methods of production. 





The Rev. Paut A. Eakin went out to Bangkok, Siam, under the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States in 1918. The character- 
istics of Buddhism in Siam, and the relation of missionary work to 
the State authorities in that land, render Siam a field of unusual 
interest. 





It is already clear that the Scottish National Memorial to David 
Livingstone is in a true sense ‘ national,’ and the effect which it has 
created on the public mind, not least among children, is such that the 
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editors deemed it right to secure a description of the Memorial for 
the Review. The Rev. J. I. Macnatr, who writes about it, was for 
many years a missionary of the London Missionary Society in South 
India, and is now chairman of the Scottish National Memorial 
Trust. 





The Rev. A. C. Moute, Vicar of Trumpington, Cambridge, and 
formerly a missionary in China of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, contributes a note in reply to criticisms of his book, 
Christians in China before the Year 1550, which was reviewed in our 
April issue by Professor Latourette. 





Writers of book reviews are: Miss Rouse, assistant secretary 
of the Missionary Council of the National Assembly of the Church 
of England; Mr J. H. Oldham, a secretary of the International 
Missionary Council ; Professor D.Theol. H. W. Schomerus of Halle 
University ; Miss M. L. Christlieb, a former missionary of the London 
Missionary Society and author of An Uphill Road in India; Pro- 
fessor K. J. Saunders, Ph.D., of the Pacific School of Religion, 
Berkeley, California ; and Missionsdirektor Dr Phil. W. Freytag, of 
the Deutsche Evangelische Missions-Hilfe. 





INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Rev. E. Folke (Drottning- 
holm), Miss Hollis W. Hering (New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery 
(American University, Cairo), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 
Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Professor H. M. van Nes, D.D. (Leiden), Rev. 
Frank Rawlinson, D.D. (Shanghai), Professor Kenneth Saunders, Ph.D. 
(Berkeley, Cal.), Rev. Fr. Schepelern (Denmark), Professor Dr M. Schlunk 
(Taibingen), Missionsdirektor M. Tarkkanen (Helsingfors), Rev. S. H. 
Wainright, D.D. (Tokyo), Canon A. Lukyn Williams, D.D. (Cambridge). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary literature, 
published matter on other subjects closely related to the progress of Chris- 
tianity is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Entries of magazine articles are distinguished by +. 

Abbreviations of magazine titles are explained on p. 492. 

Annotations in the bibliography do not preclude a subsequent review. 


HEADINGS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Vv. Wonxs oF REFERENCE - 489 
VI. THEORY AND PRINCIPLESOF Missions 489 


1. History ll. Missionary Biography 
{Paces OUBLIZES DE L’APOSTOLAT AU THIBET, | THEODORA SANDEGREN: Eine Missionarsfrau 
Au xvii® stécte. Louis Kervyn. Les | nach dem Herzen Gottes. Helene Frenkel. 
Missions Catholiques (Paris), 1931 (Mai), | 2 Ss. Leipzig: Evang.-Luth.-Mission. 
196-208. 273. . 0.30, 1930. 275 
See also 353-4 (China); 388 (Church Ex- The life- story of a missionary’s daughter, a 
pansion). 


XIII. HoRTATORY AND PRACTICAL. 


missionary’s wife and the mother of missionaries 
who was well known in South India, 1854-1923. 


| ALBERT SCHWEITZER: The Man and his 


Histery ef Missionary Societies 
{Ls Missions DE 
ETRANGERES DE PARIS DE 1880-1930. 
Revue d'Histoire des Missions (Paris), 1931 
(Mars), 123-43. 274. 
See also 279 (Bethel Mission). 


CHINE DES MISSIONS 


Work. John D. Regester. 145 pp. New 
York : Abingdon Press. $1.50. 1931. 276. 
An excellent introduction to the subject. 
LAHETYSMARTTYYRIHISTORIA II. J. Kauppala. 
336 pp. Helsinki: Suomen Lahetysseura. 
Fmk. 50. 1931. 277. 
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Missionary martyrs of the South Sea Islands, 
Korea and Armenia. 
See also 279 (pila ne) 
stone) ; oes (Dillard 


il. The as Base 

Dis KULTURELLE UND NATIONALE BE- 
DEUTUNG DER MISSIONIERUNG GERMANIENS 
FUR DIE DEUTSCHE VOLK. H. Riickert. 
Luth.-Missionsjahrbuch, 1931, 7-17. 278. 

{VATER BODELSCHWINGHS BEDEUTUNG FUR 
DIE BETHELMISSION. Gerhard Jasper. 
EMM, 1931 (M&rz), 65-79. 279. 

¢Uir pe ZENDINGSARBEID. H. M. van Nes. 
Nieuwe Theolog. Studién, 1931 (1), 18-26. 
280. 


28r (Living- 


INTERNATIONAL REviEW oF MIssIONs 


OstasiEN. Richard Wilhelm. (Das Weltbild: 
Biicher des lebendigen Wissens. Bd. 5) 
217S. Potsdam: Miller und Kiepeahege 
M. 3.30 und M. 4.80. 1928. 287. 

{THe THREE Main OBJECTIVES OF THE 
KiInGpoM OF Gop MovEMENT. Toyohiko 
a D.D. IRM, 1931 (July), 333-4. 

tre KaGAwA MovEMENT IN _Japay, 

.D. A.M. Modern Churchman (Oxford), 

te (Mar.), 702-6. 289. 

See also 283 (Year Book); 327 (Japanese in 
U.S.A.) ; 365-9 (Buddhism). 


THE Grass Roor. Younghill Kang. viii+ 





¢THe Scottish NATIONAL MEMORIAL TO 
Davip Livincstong. James I. Macnair. 
IRM, 1931 (July), 450-5. 287. 

See also 348 (German Medical Missions). 


Conference Reports and Year Books 


THE FoREIGN Missions CONFERENCE OF 
NortH AMERICA, 1931 ; being the Report of 
the Thirty-eighth Annual eeting of the 
ee Foreign Mission Boards in 

on ~ the United States, held 
January 13-16, 1931. Edited by Leslie 
Moss and Mabel H. Brown. vi+302 pp. 
New York: Foreign Missions Conference of 
orth America. $1.25 and $1.50. 1931. 
282 
Contains addresses presented, as well as 
minutes of the Conference. 


OSTASIEN-JAHRBUCH 1931. Nr. 10. Theodor 
Devaranne. 163 S. Berlin: Pallasstr. 


8/9. M.1.50. 1931. 283. 
ae mg of i note are contributed by the 
follo Seufert (Schools as a Missionary 


Method in Chineh, Prof. Suzuki (Development of 

Japanese Buddhism), Studienrat Bohnels (News- 

ae ag oy in Japan), Pf. Hiickel (R.C. 
issions in the Far East). 

Le ProBLiME Sociat aux CoLoniges. Compte- 
rendu de la xxttme Semaine Sociale de 
France (Marseille, 1930). 640 pp. Paris: 
Gabalda. Frs.30. 1931. 284. 

Full report of the lectures and discussions, 
including such subjects as colonization and 
missions; position of Native women; intro- 
duction of industrialism into the colonies. 


iV. The Mission Fieids 
Japan 
— YEAR Book, 1931. 27th Issue. sy | 
Takenobu. London: Azakami, 6 Den- 
hin W.C. 2. 35s. 1931. 285. 
CuRIsTUS AN TORII UND PacopE: Eine 
Handreichung fiir die Mission daheim. 
Theodor Devaranne. Kart. viii+270 S. 
Gotha: Klotz. M.8. 1931. 286. 
A review is in preparation. 


367 pp. New York and London: Scribner, 
$3. 10s.6d. 1931. 290. 

The autobiography of a young Korean, giving 
unusually good picture of Korean life. 


See also 277 (Biography). 
China 
MopERN CHINESE LEGAL AND POLITICAL 


PuiLtosopHy. Tseng Yu-hao. 320 pp, 
Shanghai: Commercial Press. $5. Lon 
don: Luzac; Kegan Paul ; Probsthain 


15S. 1931. 292. 

¢CHt1na: A BRIGHTER OvuTLOOK. Round 
Table (London), 1931 (Mar.), 319-32. 292. 

{THE ScouRGE OF FAMINE IN CHINA. Lindsay 
Hoben. Current History (New York), 1931 
(Apr.), 63-7. 293. 

tix pott. SUN YAT-SEN E IL CRISTIANESINO, 
Pasquale d’Elia, S.J. Il Pensiero Mission 
ario (Rome), 1931 (Mar.), 26-44. 294. 

¢THE CHINESE AS A FIGHTING MAN. John 

der. Foreign Affairs (New York, 
1931 (Apr.), 469-76. 295. 

¢True Licut Rericious CENTER. Virginia 
Blick. Educational Review (Shanghai), 193 
(Jan.), 24-30. 296. 

An experiment in religious education. 

Tue Goop EartH. Pearl S. Buck. 375 pp. 
New York: Day. $2.50. London: 
7s. 6d. 1931. 297. 

A tale of the family life of a Chinese farmet, 
giving an excellent picture of Chinese life and 
psychology. 

**s also 274 ane rear 283 (Year Book) ; 
986-7 7 Castetions in China); 344 y~ 
neon Sealine 
( 


353-4 (Church); 4? 
hristian Service). 


| Malay Archipelago 

| MATRIARCHY IN THE MALAY PENINSULA AND 

NEIGHBOURING CountRigs. G. A. de C. de 

| Moubray. ix+292 pp. London: Rout: 

| ledge. 15s. 1931. 298. 

| ¢CoRPUS DIPLOMATICUM NEERLANDO-INDI- 
cum. Vol. II (1650-1675). J. E. Heeres. 
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Bijdvagen tot de taal-, land- en volkenkunde 
van Nederlandsch-Indié.” 1931 (Lxxxvii) | 
whole number, 299. 

A valuable collection of political papers. 
Vol. I appeared in 1907. 


See also 355 (Batak Church). 


Indo-China and Farther india 
See 371 (Buddhism in Siam). 


British India and Ceylon 

InpDIAN INDUSTRY : ees, To-day and 
To-morrow. M. Cécile Matheson. Illus. 
xv+227 pp. Calcutta and London : Oxford 
University Press. Re. 1.8. 38. 1930. 300. 

A review is in preparation. 

{CHRISTIAN Missions IN INDIA To-pay. Wil- 
liam Paton. IRM, 1931 (July), 381-99. 
gor. 

An Essay on INDIA. 


Robert Byron. viii+ 
175 pp. London: 


Routledge. 58. 1931. 


Fase review, p. 480. 

InDIA: CONSTITUTION OR CHAOS. Round 
Table (London), 1931 (Mar.), 239-73. 303. 
InpIEN 1 Kamp FOR FRIHET. Sigrid Alm. 
128pp. Uppsala: Lindbladsférlag. Kr. 2. 

1930. 304. 
ndia’s struggle for independence, written by 
a Swedish missionary. 

{Toe ‘Caste’ MovEMENT IN HYDERABAD. 

eh T. Small, B.Sc. NCCR, 1931 (Feb.), 
4. 305. 

fInpia’s NEw PLAcE IN THE WorLD. Horace 
G. Alexander. Christian Century (Chicago), 
1931 (Apr. 1), 434-6. 306. 

{LITERATURE IN Burma. A.C, Hanna. IRM, 
1931 (July), 429-39. 306a. 

See also 275 (Theodora Sandegren); 356 
(Church and Present Situation); 362-3 
(Hinduism); 364 (Missionary Message) ; 
372-3 (Buddhism) ; ; 376 (Islam). 


Central Asia 


tA Soviet SATELLITE: Outer Mongolia To- 
day. I. I. Serebrennikov. Foreign Affairs 
(New York), 1931 (Apr.), 510-15. 307. 

See also 273 (R.C. Missions in 18th Century). 


Mohammedan Lands and Work among 
Mosiems 

tTue Patestine SITUATION RESTATED. Felix 
Frankfuter. Foreign Affairs (New York), 
1931 (Apr.), 409-34. 308. 

{THE SrrRUGGLE FoR LAND IN PALESTINE. 
Claude F. Strickland. Current History 
(New York), 1931 (Apr.), 45-9. 309. 

See also gz2-r4 (N. Africa); 375 (Ideals) ; 
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Africa 
(General) 
| THe NeGRozs or AFRICA: History and 
Culture. Maurice Delafosse. Translated 
from the French by F. Fligelman. xxxiv+ 
313 pp. Washington, .: Associated 


Publishers. $3. 1931. 3170. 

Material from The Negroes of Africa and 
African Negro Civilizations have been carefully 
— and combined in this fairly unified 
volume 


tEINFLUSSE DER EUROPAISCHEN ZIVILISATION 


AUF DAS FAMILIENLEBEN DER BANTU. 
S. Knak. Africa (London), 1931 (Apr.), 
178-200. 3II. 


See also 346 (Teacher Training). 


North Africa 
(from Morocco to Somaliland) 


AEGYPTISCHES BILDERBUCH: Eindriicke und 
REFLEXIONEN. Joseph Chambon. _ Titel- 
bild. 1509S. Berlin: Furcheverlag. M. 4.50. 
1930. 372. 

More than a travel book, an esthetic appraisal 
of the art, culture and religion of Egypt; by a 
keen observer with an understanding of what 
missions are doing. 

THe INTERNATIONAL CITY OF TANGIER. 
Graham H. Stuart. xiv+323 pp. Stan- 
ford a ae Cal.: University Press. 


$4. 1931. 

“he ial y-* present status of a long- 
standing experiment in international control, 
presented as an aid to understanding certain 
international post-war problems. 

Une Enicme MIsSIONNAIRE: Les Destinées 
de l’Eglise Chrétienne dans 1l’Afrique du 
Nord. H.Rusillon. Illus. 166pp. Paris: 
Société des Missions Evangéliques. Frs. 
7-50. 1931. 314. 

A review is in preparation. 


See also 284 (French Colonies). 


West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including the 
West and Central Sudan) 


A SUDANESE KINGDOM: 


Nigeria. C. K. Meek. Introd. by H. 
Palmer, C.M.G., C.B.E. Illus. Maps 
xxxiv+548 pp. London: Kegan Paul. 


258. 1931. 315. 
A review is in preparation. 

Les Soctétfts SECRETES CHEZ LES BAYAKA. 
M. Planequaert. (Bibliothéque Congo, No. 
31.) Illus. Carte. 132 pp. Bruxelles: Falk. 
Frs. 40. 1930. 376. 

SuR LES SENTIERS DE L’ AFRIQUE EQUATORIALE. 

Nicod. xvi+310 pp. Paris: Société 
des Missions Evangéliques. Frs. 12. 1931. 





383 (Zoroastrianism). 





317. 
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RELIGION AND CIVILIZATION IN WEST AFRICA : 
Spanish and Portuguese West Africa, with 
Liberia. J. Cooksey and Alexander 
Dominion Press. 5s. 1931. 318. 
A review is in preparation. 
A. J: 
Utting. Maps. Chronological Table. Bi 
liography. viii+-178 pp. London: Longmans. 
In four sections: Background, Early History, 
the Sierra Leone Company, the Crown Colony, 
trade, etc., to-day. Slight reference only to 
missions. 
Schweitzer. Translated by C. T. Campion. 
xiv+173 pp. London: Black. 6s. 1931. 320. 
Av CaMEROUN: Portraits de Femmes. Mme 
Rein-Wubrmann. Traduit de 1l’Allemand 
0. 29.) 86 pp. Paris: Société des 
Missions Evangéliques. Frs.5. 1931. 321. 
pu Conco Berce. R. P. Schebesta. Congo 
(Brussels), 1931 (Mars), 327-41. 322. 


A Missionary Survey of French, British, 
McLeish. Maps. 277 pp. London: World 
Story OF SIERRA LEONE. F. 
48. 1931. 379. 
ending with a short statement on administration, 
MORE FROM THE PRIMEVAL Forest. Albert 
A review is in preparation. 
ar E. Lack. (Récit missionnaire illustré, 
{VoyvAGE D’EXPLORATION CHEZ LES PyGmM&ES 
See also 276 (Schweitzer) ; 397 (Native Law). 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Juba rivers) 
See 357 (Unseen Kingdom) ; 359-60 (Bantu Idea 
of God). 


Beuth Africa 
(south of the Cunone and Zamberi rivers) 


Der SUDAFRIKANISHE EINGEBORENE ALS 
INDUSTRIEARBEITER UND ALS STADTBE- 
WOHNER. Charlotte Leubuscher. Tafeln. 
ix+225S. Jena: Fischer. RM.12. 1931. 
23. 

A review is in preparation. 

See also 345 (Native Idea of Education) ; 

397 (Native Law). 


Madagaccar 
MADAGASCAR ET SES DEPENDANCES. Bie» 
Julien. Nouvelle édition. Illus. Cartes. 
176 pp. Paris: Notre Domaine Colonial. 
Frs. 15. 1931. 324. 


America and the West indies 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN CIVILISATION : 
Negro Life and Race Relations in the Light 
of Social Research. Charles Johnson. 552 


pp. London: Constable. 20s. 1931. 325. 
Doctor DILLARD OF THE JEANES FUuND. 
Benjamin Brawley. 151 pp. New York: 


Revell. $1.75. 1931. 326. 
Outlines his contribution to the study of 
inter-racial problems in the United States. 
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{THe JAPANESE IN THE UNITED Srarzs, 
Emory S. Bogardus. Religious Education 
(Chicago), 1931 (Feb.), 138-41. 327. 

¢CHINESE-AMERICAN RELATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. k W. Creighton. Re. 
ligious Education (Chicago), 1931 (Feb), 


142-8. 328. 

FItipIno) IMMIGRATION TO CONTINENTAL 
UNITED STATES AND TO Hawatt. Bruno 
Lasker. o, Ill. : Uni- 


xxii-+445 pp: Chi 
versity of Chicago Press, for the American 
Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
$4. London: Cambridge University Press, 
18s. 1931. 329. 

Turns a searchlight on the complicated 





problems involved, and indicates the major 
trends of current proposals for their solution. 


{RED MaN AND WuitE. Flora W. Seymour, 
Religious Education (Chicago), 1931 (Feb), 
104-10. 330. 

Tue GENIUS OF Mexico: Lectures delivered 
before the Fifth Seminar in Mexico, 1930. 
Edited by Hubert C. Herring and Katherine 
Terrill. x-+334 pp. New York: Com. 
mittee on Cultural Relations with Latin 
America. $2.50. 1931. 33I. 

An important contribution to understanding 
the spirit of the country, and the dominant 
problems and trends of thought. 

REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES COMMISSION 
ON EpucaTIon 1n Haiti. R. R. Moton, 

irman. viii+74 pp. Washington, D.C: 
Government Printing Office. 15 cents. 


7. 332. : 

n interpretive outline of the present educa- 
tional system, with recommendations for im- 
provement. 


Tue NorTHERN REPUBLICS OF SOUTH AMERICA: 


Ecuador, Columbia, Venezuela. Kenneth 
G. Grubb. Maps. 151 pp. London: 
World Dominion 58. 1931. 333 


A review is in preparation. 


South America: The Land of the Future. 
Kenneth G. Grubb. Illus. Map. Lom 
don: World Dominion Press. Is. 10931. 
334. 

if compact and handy survey of past and 
present conditions, and a challenge to future 
work. 


Dyuxa: The Bush Negroes of Dutch Guiana. 
Morton C. Kahn. xxiv+233 pp. New 
York: Viking Press. $3.50. 1931. 335. 

A skilful study of a transplanted primitive 
West African culture which has proved immune 
to the encroachments of western so-called 
civilization. 

LIBERTY AND DESPOTISM IN SPANISH AMERICA. 
Cecil Jane. Pref. by Salvador de Madariaga. 
177 pp. London and New York: Oxford 

niversity Press. 10s. $4. 1929. 336. 





A review is in preparation. 


| See also 358 (Peruvian Church) ; 396 (Race). 
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Austraiasia and Oceania 


Dans LES Irxes pu Pacirigur. Ed. Ahnne. 
Récit missionnaire illustré, No. 30.) 58 pp. 
aris : Société des Missions Evangéliques. 
Frs. 3. 1931. 337. 

EVANGELICAL CHRISTIANITY IN THE PHILIP- 
PINES. Camilo Osias and Avelina Lorenzana. 
xx+240 BP. Dayton, Ohio: United 

Brethren Publishing House. $1.50. 1931. 


8. 
at history of recent civilization in the Islands. 
See also 277 (Biography); 329 (Filipino 
Emigrants) ; 397 (Native Law). 


The Jews 
Tae REFORM MOVEMENT IN JupDaIsM. David 
Philipson. 503 pp. New York: Mac- 
millan. $4.50. 1931. 339. 


A revised edition, brought up to date, of a 
standard work which has been out of print for 
some time. 

{Uit DE GESCHIEDENIS DER JODEN NA 70. 
J. van Nes. De Macedoniér, 1931 (4), 110- 
19. 340. 

See also 308-9 (Palestine); 377-9 (Early 
History); 379-82 (Judaism and Chris- 
tianity). 


Fields General 
{DIE NATIONALE BEWEGUNG IM VORDERN 
OrtentT. Gerhard Jasper. NAMZ, 1931 
(Marz), 65-75; (Apr.), 106-14. 34. 
See also 348 (German Medical Missions) ; 4oo 
(New Oriental Women). 


Vv. Works of Reference 


DirEcTORY OF AMERICAN AGENCIES CON- 
CERNED WITH THE STUDY OF INTERNA- 


TIONAL AFFAIRS. Compiled by Ruth 
Savord. xiv+138 pp. New York : Council 
on Foreign Relations. $1.75. 1931. 342. 
Useful compilation, selective rather than 
exhaustive. 
See also 285 (Japan Year Book); 374 
(Encyclopedia of Islam). 


Vi. Theory and Principles of 
Missions 


CuRRENT MIssION PROBLEMS AND OUTLOOK. 
64 pp. New York: Foreign Missions 
Conference. 50 cents. 1931. 343. 

Quotations compiled by the staff of the Mission- 
ary Research Library to reveal thinking on 
missionary problems expressed in various 
publications. 


See also 349 (Medical Itinerating). 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangelistic 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Christian Education 
China 


{THE STRUGGLE OVER THE RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
OF THE CHINESE CHILD. F. Rawlinson. 
CR, 1931 (Feb.), 1to1-10; (Mar.), 155-65; 
(Apr.), 229-36. 344. 

Discussion of recent legislation against re- 
ligious teaching in schools, with reasons for such 
legislation, and steps to be taken. 
See also 283 (Year Book) ; 296 (‘ True Light’ 
Centre). 

India 


See 3or (Present Situation). 

Africa 

tAN OUTLINE OF THE NATIVE CONCEPTION OF 
EDUCATION IN Arrica. A. W. Hoernlé. 
Africa (London), 1931 (Apr.), 145-63. 345. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN 


Arrica. R.R. Young. Pref. by A. Victor 
Murray. 64 pp. London: Longmans. 
Is. 3d. 1931. 346. 


Gives practical guidance for training teachers 
and organizing village school work, the result 
of the author’s own experience. Part I gives 

rinciples of education and teaching method!; 

art II, a scheme of work for a vernacular day 


school. 
Other Fields 
See 332 (Haiti). 
General 


HELPING PEOPLE Grow: An Application of 
Educational Principles to Christian Work 
Abroad. D.J. Fleming. x+236pp. New 
York: Association Press. $2.25. 1931. 


347- 
oe review, p. 380. 


Christian Literature 
See 306a (Burma) 


{THE CONTRIBUTION OF GERMANY TO MEDICAL 
Missions. G. Olpp, M.D. IRM, 1931 (July), 
400-12. 348. 


{A MopERN EQUIVALENT FOR MEDICAL ITINER- 
ATION. E. H. Hudson, M.D. IRM, 1931 
(July), 413-21. 349. 

¢DE MEDISCHE ZENDING DER ROOMSCHE 
Kerk. De Macedoniér, 1931 (3), 77-81- 
350. 

See also 3or (Present Situation). 


Social and industrial 
See 300 (Indian Industry). 


Work among Women 





See 283, 288-9 (Japan) ; 3or, 305 (India). 


See 302, goo (New Oriental Women). 
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IX. The Ohurch in the Mission | 
Field 

{Tue Ipga or Gop IN THE YOUNGER CHURCHES. | 
V. F. Storr. CO, 1931 (Apr.), 99-110. 351. 

}Wuat To CONSERVE AND WHAT TO ABANDON. 
Dwight M. Donaldson, D.D., Ph.D. IRM, 
1931 (July), 422-8. 352. 

¢Tue CHINESE CHRISTIAN CHURCH COMING 
or Acr. P. C. Hsu. IRM, 1931 (July), 
356-66. 353. 

¢THE PRIMITIVE FAILURE OF CHRISTIANITY IN 
Cumna. A. C. Moule. IRM, 1931 (July), 
456-9. 354. 

+Dr NAWERKING VAN HET VROEGER-HEER- 
SCHEN DE HEIDENDOM IN DE CHRISTELIJKE 
BATAKEERK EN DE BESTRIJDING ERVAN. 
O. Marcks. TZM, 1931 (1), 37-69. 355. 

¢Tue INDIAN CHURCH AND THE POLITICAL 
Situation. Stephen Neill. CO, 1931 
(Apr.), 122-8. 356. 

}+DAS UNSICHTBARE ReEIcH. Bruno Gutmann. 
NAMZ, 1931 (Feb.), 33-45. 357- 


{CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INDIGENOUS 
CuuRCH IN Perv. John Ritchie. WD, 
1931 (Apr.), 184-92. 358. 


See also 288-9 (Kingdom of God Movement, 

apan); 294 (Sun Yat-sen); 302, 305 

inetiay ; 314 (N. Africa) ; 338 (Philippines) ; 
4o2 (Christian Service). 


Xi. Ohristianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
Religions of Primitive Peoples 
+TuHEe IpEA oF GoD IN THE MyTHs AND PRo- 
VERBS OF SomME East AFRICAN BANTU 
Tripes. Ernst Johanssen, D.Theol. IRM, 
1931 (July), 345-55- 359. 

¢GoTT IN DER NEGERSEELE. 
ZMR, 1931 (3), 65-80. 360. 

¢LE GRAND DIEU DE LA CIVILISATION PRIMI- 
TIvE : Sa Nature, Ses Attributs, Son Culte. 
P. W. Schmidt. La Vie Intellectuelle, 1931 
(Fév. 10), 180-206. 361. 

See also 298 (Malaysia); 315-18, 322 (W. 
Africa) ; 335 (Dutch Guiana); 397 (Native 
Law, S. Africa and Pacific). 


Religions of Japan 
See 288-9 (Kingdom of God Movement) ; 


W. Mensching. 





365-9 (Buddhism). 
Religions of india 


Der Hinputsmus. F. Otto Schrader. (Re- | 
ligionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch. Heft 14.) | 
aoaly 9 Tiibingen : Mohr. M. 4.20 (subs. 
price, M. 3.80). 1930. 362. 

A good and useful sequel to the earlier volume | 
on Vedism and early Brahmanism. [Illustrative 
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uotations are given of later Brahmanism and 
induism in its narrower sense, from Sanskrit, 
Tamil, Telugu, Marathi and English. 


Buanupas. With text. Trans. from Bhahta. 
vijaya. 107pp. Re. 1 and Re. 1.8. 

ExnaTH. Trans. from Bhaktalilamrita. 295 
pp. Re. 1.8 and Rs. 2. 


BHIKSHUGITA. With text. Trans. from 

—— Bhagavata. 258 pp. Re. 1.8 and 
S$. 2. 

Dasopant DIGAMBAR. With te-+. Trang, 
from Dasopant Charitra. Re. nd Rs, 2, 

BAHINABAI: Her Autobiogra, id Other 
Verses. Withtext. Re.1.8 ana .s. 2. 

STOTRAMALA. ‘Garland of Hindu Prayers,’ 
from many Authors. With text. Re. 1.12 
and Rs. 2.4. 

TuxKaraMm. Trans. from Bhaktalilamrita. Re.1.8 
and Rs. 2.4 


All translated by Justin E. Abbott, D.D, 
Poona: Bombay Tract and Book Society, 
279 Ganesh Peth. 363. 

Translations from the poet-saints of Maha 
rashtra. Dr Abbott is a leading Marathi scholar, 
a former missionary of the A.B.C.F.M. in Western 
India, who employs his years of retirement in 
making these excellent translations. Others 
are in preparation. 


Die MISSION DES CHRISTENTUMS IN INDIEN. 
Fr. Heiler. (Marburger Theologische Stu- 
dien. Bd.5.) 53S. Gotha: Klotz. M.2.60, 
1931. 364. 

See also jor (Present Situation) ; 376 (Islam). 


STUDIES IN THE LANKAVATARA SUTRA. Trans 
lated and edited by D. T. Suzuki. 464 pp. 
Kyoto: Eastern Buddhist Society. iS 
don: Routledge. 20s. 1930. 365. 

An important text in a scholarly editic \. 


THE TANNISHO. Translated by Tosui Imadate. 
XXvili+5I pp. Kyoto: Eastern Buddhist 
Society. 1928. 366. 

Shinran’s pietistic Buddhism for the first time 
in an English translation. 


SHIN Buppuism. Gessho Sasaki. vi+145pp. 
Kyoto: Eastern Buddhist Society. 7s. 
1925. 367. 

The first thorough study in English of the 

popular Salvation-by-Faith Buddhism of Japan. 


DER MAHAYANA-BUDDHISMUS: Nach Sanskrit 
und Prakrittexten. M. Winternitz. (Re 
ligionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch. Heft 15.) 
vi+88 S. Tubingen: Mohr. M. 4 (subs. 
price, M. 3.60). 1930. 368. 

The texts chosen deal with Buddha and 
Buddhas, the Bodhisattva ideal, the Mahayana 
ethic, the Mahayana philosophy, monastic 
communities, cult, magic. A useful collection. 

DER BUDDHISMUS IN GESCHICHTE UND GEGEN- 
WART. Joh. Witte. (In Sammlung Wissen- 
schaft und Bildung, 268.) 160S. Leipzig: 
Quelle und Meyer. M.1.80. 1930. 369. 
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Oxford 
Univer 

Taz SPI 
Gour. 
1929. 

See also 2 








BuDDHISME. J. Ph. Vogel. 35 pp. Ley- 
den: Brill. F. 0.75. 1931. 370. 


{WHEELS WITHIN THE ‘ WHEEL OF THE Law’ 


iwStaM. PaulA. Eakin. IRM, 1931 (July), 
440-9. 371. 


TE SAUNDARANANDA OF AsvaGHosa. Edited 


by E. H. ohnston. xvi+172pp. London: 
Oxford University Press, for the Panjab 
University. 128.6d. 1928. 372. 

Taz SPIRIT OF Buppuism. Sir Hari Singh 
Gour. xxxi+565pp. London: Luzac. 30s. 
1929. 373. 

See also 283 (Japan) ; 388 (Expansion). 


islam 

Tut EncycLtop@p1a oF IstAm. Edited by 
M. Th. Houtsma, A. J. Wensinck, H. A. R. 
Gibb, W. Heffening and E. Lévi-Provengal. | 
No. 43. Masdjid—Medinaceli. 10 Plates of 
Mosques. 24 385-448. London: Luzac. 
ae Brill. 5s. 1931. 374. 

fIpgas AND IpEALS OF MOoDERN IsLAm. 
D. S. Margoliouthh MW, 1931 (Apr.), 
235-59. 375- 

tisam IN INDIA To-Day. H. Kraemer. 
MW, 1931 (Apr.), 151-76. 376. 

See also 308-9 (Palestine); 314 (N. Africa) ; 
352 (Conserving Values) ; 388 (Expansion). 





Judaism 


JupaisM IN THE First CENTURIES OF THE 
CHRISTIAN Era: The Age of the Tannaim. 
Vol. III. G.F.Moore. Notes. ix-+206pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. Sa. London: Oxford University 
Press. 178. 1930. 377. | 

A useful supplement to an invaluable work 
Vols. I and II were published in 1927. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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DE COSMOPOLITISCHE BETEEKENIS VAN HET tUNCHRISTIAN CHRISTIANITY AND THE JEW: 


A Rabbi speaks out. Philip S. Bernstein. 
Harper's Magazine (New York), 1931 (May), 
660-71. 382. 


See also 308-9 (Palestine); 339 (Reform 
Movement) ; 340 (History). 


Other Religions 


Dize RELIGION ZARATHUSTRAS: Nach dem 
Awesta dargestellt. Hermann Lommel. 
vili+290 S. Tiibingen: Mohr. M. 13.20 
und M. 16. 1930. 383. 

A review is in preparation. 


General 


ORIGINE ET EVOLUTION DE LA RELIGION: Les 
Théories et les Faits. P. W. Schmidt. 
360 pp. Paris: Bernard Grasset. Frs. 18. 
1931. 384. 

RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD: Their Nature and 
their History. Edited by Carl Clemen. 
Trans. by A. K. Dallas. Illus. xiv+482 pp. 
London: Harrap. 15s. New York: Har- 
court, Brace. 1931. 385. 

A translation of Die Religionen der Erde. 


Diz URCHRISTLICHE BOTSCHAFT VON DER 
LIEBE GOTTES IM LICHTE DER VERGLEICHEN- 
DEN RELIGIONSGESCHICHTE. H. Preisker. 
(Aus der Welt der Religion. Heft5.) 67S. 
Giessen: Tépelmann. M. 3. 1930. 386. 

The love of God is the root message to all men. 
The book also treats anew the question of the 
superiority of Christianity over other religions. 


HANDBUCH DER VERGLEICHENDEN RELIGIONS- 
GESCHICHTE: URSPRUNG UND WERDEN DER 
RELIGION. Wilhelm Schmidt. xvi-+296 S. 
Minster: #Aschendorff. M. 6.80 und 
M. 8.25. 1930. 387. 

A review is in preparation. 

tTowaRD A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE 
SPREAD OF RELIGIONS. K. S. Latourette, 
Ph.D. IRM, 1931 (July), 367-80. 388. 





On THE RUINS OF THE TEMPLE: Judaism 
after our Lord’s Time. Joseph Bonsiruen. 
xi+296 pp. London: Burns, Oates & 
Washbourne. 6s. 1931. 378. 

A sensible summary, especially referring to 
observance and doctrine. 

LejupaismE. Julien Weill. (‘Les Religions’ 
series.) 241 pp. Paris: Alcan. Frs. 18. 
London: Luzac. 3s. 6d. 1931. 379. 

The genesis and development of Judaism to the 
mt day, its teaching about God, man and 
destiny, Israel and its mission, by a Rabbi. 

Jewish Virws oF Jesus: An Introduction 
and Appreciation. Thomas Walker. 142 pp. 


_—: Allen & Unwin. 4s. 6d. 1931. 
360. 


{DE PLaats DER ZENDING ONDER DE JODEN 
IN HET GEHEEL DER WERELDZENDING. 
W. ten Boom. Woord en Daad, 1931 (2), 
95-103. 38r. 











{THE CHRISTIANIZING AND UN-CHRISTIANIZING 
OF THE WorLD. J. H. Oldham. TZM, 
1931 (I), 5-15. 389. 

{Die UserwinDUNG DES SYNKRETISMUS. 
M. Schlunk. EMM, 1931 (Apr.), 99-144. 
390. 

¢Zum PROBLEM DES SYNKRETISMUsS. M. 
Schlunk. NAMZ, 1931 (Mai), 129-39. 
391. 


Xil. Social and Political Relations 
of Missions 


INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING: Agencies 
educating for a New World. John E. 
Harley. xx+604pp. Stanford University, 
Cal.: University Press. $7.50. 1931. 392. 

Outlines the history and scope of organizations 
| in various countries for training an élite to think, 
| feel and act internationally. 
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Rack Psycuotocy: A Study of Racial| {Mission unp Recut. M. Schlunk. NAMZ, 
Mental Differences. Thomas R. Garth. 1930 (Nov.), 335-48. 398. 
Bete pp. New York: Whittlesey tINTERNATIONAL LIMITATION OF DANGERovs 
The an yg? py a on the subject, Daves. J. D. Farnham and Helen H. 
present mee skilful simplicity. Moorhead. Foreign Policy Reports (New 


York), Apr.), — : 
Race Mixtures. Edward B._ Reuter. No. ). Wile aioe, ole. ve 


yo ee AE ore VaR: MoGeew- Tae. tTHe New Women oF THE ORIENT. N: 
A’ study Of intermarriage and miscegenation, Austen. Current History (New York), 1931 
at once objectively scientific and sanely practical. (Mar.), 892-5. 400. 
FaRBIG UND Weiss: Rassen-, Kolonial- und | See also 284 (French Colonies) ; 297-3, a9; 
Kulturfragen. Wilhelm Mensching. 224 S. China) ; 298 (Malaysian Matriarchy) ; 29 
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Wernigerode : Harder. M. 5.50. 1930. 395. a Indies) ; 300-4, 1 356 
tA REALIsTIC APPROACH TO THE RACE PROB- one . _ ror gral Pry: 4 
LEM: Origin and Work of the Commission ascar) ; 325 (American Negro); 337, 396 Tl 


on Inter-racial Co-operation. R. B. Eleazer. f 


oe ; : Spanish America); 341 (Far East); 3 
Religious Education (Chicago), 1931 (Feb.), : oo) De 
119-22. 396. American Agencies’ Directory). 


Das EINGEBORENENRECHT. Bd. 2. Togo, Xl. Hortatory and Practical 
Kamerun, Siidwestafrika, die Siidsee- 
kolonien.. A. Schlettwein, Julius Lips, DER Dienst DES CHRISTEN. Wilhelm 

rengar von Zastrow, Max Schmidt,| Gimbel._ Kart. o4 S. Stuttgart uni 
Heinrich Vedder, Hermann Trimborn, Basel: Evang.-Missionsverlag. M. 1,50 
Richard Thurnwald, Erich Schultz-Ewerth. | 19335 $07 vice: The dicate 
Se a ee ee en ae vocation, the need, and the fruit, given ata 
Of value for missionaries for its insight into pespacetion conference in 3990 at Baap: 





customs and legal practices. Proves the false-| TPRACTICAL RELIGION. E.R. Hughes. CR, [T) 
ness of the assertion that Germans do not under- 1931 (Apr.), 207-14. 402. ? 
stand Native races. On the sacramental nature of Christian service. 
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THE ETHICAL BASIS UNDERLYING 
THE LEGAL RIGHT OF RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY AS APPLIED TO FOREIGN 
MISSIONS 


By WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING, Pu.D. 


[The following paper consists of notes contributed by Professor Hocking to a 
discussion of religious liberty by a representative group in America. 
The judgments expressed are to be regarded as tentative. In view of 
the great importance of the subject, comment on the paper is invited 
by the Editors. | 


HE following notes are submitted for discussion. 
They are unashamedly abstract. In working out 
such a conception of religious liberty, we must proceed both 
from general considerations and from actual situations, 
cases. The two aspects of thinking should meet, and there 
is no solution until they do meet. Meanwhile a beginning 
must be made with the generalities, which are always in 
place if they pretend to be no more than they are. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ABOUT RIGHTS 


A right concerns two parties—a subject claiming the right, 
and an addressee who is called upon to acknowledge, grant 
or respect the right. Though the claim of right, if well 
founded, implies the duty of acknowledgment by the 
32 
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addressee, it requires both the claim and the acknowledgment 
to constitute an actual right. Until the two minds have 
met, the addressee acknowledging the right, the claim of 
right is ineffective. 

Claims of right have their psychological origin in some 
natural wish or impulse of the subject—the right to life in 
the normal desire for life, the right of freedom of speech in 
the natural impulse to communicate ideas, and so on. But 
it can be the duty of no one else to yield to my wishes, solely 
because I happen to have them. Such yielding is not even 
benevolent unless it also contains an element of justice. 
Right cannot be based on a purely subjective foundation ; 
it must be based on some consideration which must move 
the addressee as well as the subject—a common interest or 
a ‘reason.’ These pleas of right, which are to move the 
addressee, may be taken in either of two directions: from 
the natural wishes of the subject, trying to establish for 
them some higher sanction; or from the avowed interests 
of the addressee. 

With regard to the first direction, natural right on a 
psychological centre, it may be urged that there is as a 
natural guide and discipline of random impulse a normal 
expression of human nature which each ought to respect and 
promote in the other. It is normal for a human being to 
live, use his limbs, his mind, his powers of speech; hence 
he should be accorded the right to these activities. The 
assumption of this plea is that what is normal for the individ- 
ual is compatible with the interests of the group. Empirically 
this is not obvious, since in the free expression of his natural 
powers the individual tends to clash, and is required to limit 
his scope to what is consistent with the same for others of 
the group, if equality is assumed. The psychological plea 
is clearly not sufficient without auxiliary principles. 

With regard to the second direction, the theory of social 
utility or pragmatism, society may be considered the col- 
lective addressee of the individual’s rights; but the social 
group will hardly feel bound to accord to individuals any 
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claim of right hostile to its own interests—why should it ? 
Accordingly a right is often defined as a condition of social 
welfare, accorded to individual claimants for just so far and 
so long as it suits the social welfare to grant it. Thus the 
right to life is limited not by the individual’s desire to live 
but by the need of the State, or, if he is a killer, by public 
safety. The right to speech will be limited not by any 
private impulse, nor by the norm of the species, but by the 
interests of social solidarity, public safety, the general 
morale. In some form this social-utilitarian or pragmatic 
theory of right, which has its ancestry in the work of Bentham 
and Mill, is the most prevalent theory among progressive 
thinkers to-day. Its prevalence is due partly to the fact that 
social welfare can be effectively alleged as a reason for re- 
forming old laws, whose support has been derived whether 
from the positive (or analytic) school of Austin or from the 
historical school of Savigny and successors. Its particular 
importance for this study lies in the fact that it has become 
the theory of the new national movements in the Orient 
and elsewhere. Any plea of right which is to move these 
addressees will necessarily base itself on social welfare, or 
first make clear to them that this basis is inadequate. 

The basis of right in social welfare is inadequate, for 
the interest of society is no more final as establishing what 
ought to be than the interest of the individual. The happi- 
ness of the greater number is a consideration which will weigh 
with the individual when nothing else is at stake, on account 
of his own social instinct. But if the interest of a given 
society required not merely the ostracism of some just 
Aristides but the suppression of the truth of some true 
prophet, that society ought to suffer. The right of con- 
science is in general a condition of social welfare, but it is 
not limited by social welfare. The individual who feels 
bound by conscience to worship in a certain way would find 
a plea in behalf of social welfare inapposite. The right of 
individuals to life is not limited by the number of persons 
a society at any moment needs. Rights are based in the 
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last resort on a source of obligation which both the in- 
dividual and his group are bound to respect. That source 
is metaphysical. When the individual conceives his desires 
and impulses not as psychological facts but as elements in 
a life-purpose which has been implanted in him by the cosmos, 
and which as a cosmic duty he ought to fulfil, then these 
desires and impulses acquire a sanction which both individuals 
and groups are bound to respect, irrespective of their imme- 
diate wishes. The assumption of any such obligation is 
that this cosmic demand cannot be hostile to human welfare 


most deeply understood, though we do not at present see the 
relation. 


APPLICATION OF THESE GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
TO THE Ricut oF RE iicious LIBERTY 





It appears that the essential basis of all right is in the 
notion of individual life as the locus of a unique destiny or 
mission. The rights of any individual on this ground, instead 
of being just like those of every other, on the mechanical 
theory of equality, are different in every individual case : 
they are simply the conditions under which he must work 
to fulfil his unique réle in the world—assuming he knows 
what that unique role is. If it appears to any individual 
that God has called him to go and preach his faith here or 
there in the world, he has an absolute right to go because he 
has an absolute duty to go, and he may claim from others, 
individuals or governments, whatever is necessary for him 
to accomplish this mission. If he fails to go, whatever the 
opposition from men or nations, and at whatever cost to 
himself, he joins the Jonahs of history. 

Thus, the idea of a mission not only designates one right 
among others ; it is at the kernel of the whole idea of right, 
in its ultimate analysis. Where, as is usually the case, the 
awareness of individual mission is not clear, the presump- 
tion that there is such a unique meaning or purpose for 
each one remains in force ; and one’s absolute right becomes 
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the right to those modes and conditions of life which favour 
the development of his powers, and the discovery of his 
peculiar work in the world. 

From the point of view of the society addressed, the 
acceptance of any claim of right based on the notion of a 
divine requirement implies either a belief in the reality of 
that special requirement, or a belief in the requirements of 
that sort, whose existence in any special case may be doubted, 
while giving the individual the benefit of the doubt. A 
religiously-minded society would assume that it could never 
be to its interest to interfere with an activity which might 
have a valid sanction from the common author of destiny. 
The acceptance of such a claim of right would imply that 
there already existed between the preacher and the addressed 
society a common ground of faith. 

It is evident that such a plea of right would be wholly 
without effect on any society which doubted either the 
reality of any such divine commissions, or the possibility 
of our being certain about them, or the sincerity or good 
sense of the individual making the claim. In particular 
it would be without effect on any society holding a natural- 
istic view of the world or a pragmatic theory of right. Thus 
it happens that those who to-day claim a right of religious 
mission and those States to which the right is addressed are 
occupying as a rule different standpoints. Indeed, this is 
the traditional situation. To the society or group addressed, 
the missionary-prophet appears a visionary, a dangerous 
person, sustained by an assurance essentially subjective. 
To him, the greatest difficulty appears the initial difficulty, 
that of gaining a respectful audience, bringing his message 
into the field of live issues. The appeal of right must then 
be made not on the ultimate grounds, but on the rule-of- 
thumb grounds of psychology and social utility. This 
necessity is not wholly a misfortune. It furnishes a certain 
corrective for those subjective impulses with which divine 
missions are always becoming confused. The two men who 
were ‘ called’ to go into the Hedjaz in 1928 and distribute 
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Bibles to the pilgrims to Mecca, contrary to international 
agreement, were probably less in the line of divine commis- 
sion than of personal folly. 

It is not precisely true that the ground on which the in- 
dividual asserts his mission is a purely subjective assurance. 
His knowledge is necessarily intuitive; but it appeals to 
the intuition of others. There is something about the honest 
prophet as distinguished from the charlatan which becomes 
manifest in personal intercourse. To the open mind he 
evokes the question, ‘Who are you? Where have I met 
you before?’ There is the immediate evidence of the over- 
personal authority with which he speaks. He appears as a 
knower of the individual he addresses ; he finds that person 
where his own intimate questionings live ; he tells him ‘ all 
things which ever he did.’ He is not for himself; he is a 
representative or mediator of the Being who speaks through 
him. He relies on the recognition of that Being by the one 
with whom he speaks ; he is proclaiming no alien deity, he 
may have something to say about the common deity of both 
of them. Wherever he finds religion he can implant a 
development of religion. He can always speak to him that 
hath an ear. But while this assurance is not subjective, 
there is a perennial danger of subjectivity. If the person 
who assumes to speak in an alien country does not bear the 
evident marks of personal authority, if it appears that his 
élan is only partly his own and partly that of a sending 
group or organization, the community to which he comes is 
justified in seeking a sign ; and if no sign can be given except 
a general reference to the commission of the prophet Jonah, 
he will have to fall back on some more conventional and 
tangible pleas of right. 

We turn then to consider the right of religious liberty 
first from the point of view of psychology, as based on the 
normal development of a natural impulse. Religion arises 
in man as a perception of God, accompanied by indications 
of a way of life in which inner peace and external beneficence 
combine to create assurance of having found the truth. 
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This perception of the divine element in life is intensely 
individual, sharpening everything in self-consciousness which 
creates the burden of independent thought and responsibility. 
At the same time, it is a call out of self into objective 
social living, and has therefore in it the germ of association 
which soon shows in its course of development. 

The natural development of this religious impulse in- 
volves, first of all, self-ordering and private recurrence to 
the original source of insight, that is, prayer. Against 
these there is in general no law, even though the prayers are 
highly visible to one’s neighbours. It is in this sense that 
it is said that every Moslem is a missionary for his religion. 

Then comes the impulse to share this insight into the 
true way of life with others—preaching. To the religious 
spirit those who lack the new insight are naturally objects 
of compassion: what it perceives is that it is possible for 
men to be much happier than they are. Religion appeals 
to the universal desire for assured action, for greatness 
versus sordidness and cheapness of existence, for a decisive 
front toward evil and suffering which leads to the natural 
shedding of the more trivial greeds and passions. The 
duty to communicate this spirit is an aspect of preaching in 
which the element of intellect is subordinate to that of will. 

Religion we say is primarily a way of feeling and acting, 
but the passage from one level of life to a more satisfactory 
level is commonly effected by way of an idea or metaphysical 
perception. Creed or doctrine, never the whole, is yet 
essential. Hence the communication of religion always in- 
volves intellectual discussion as well as personal experiment. 
The impulse to preach will be also an impulse to teach. 

Then follows the impulse to join with like-minded persons 
in public worship and the founding of a permanent society, 
with at least that minimum of property implied in having a 
secure place for worship. Then, the impulse to apply the 
ideas in question to the social order, and this in two forms : 
first in building an ideal community, and second in inter- 
preting one’s own citizenship in the existing community 
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according to the new light. These two motives are usually 
inconsistent, inasmuch as one can not at the same time 
separate out from the general community to make an ideal 
community and mix with the general community. Some 
religious societies can only satisfy their demand for pure 
social expression of their faith by creating a new community 
composed entirely of their own numbers. The usual solu- 
tion is to regard the Church itself as exemplifying the ideal 
community in fragmentary form, and to branch out into 
the general community through institutional work of an 
educational and philanthropic sort as an equally fragmentary 
indication of the social spirit of the faith. 

On the psychological basis, one could plead for the right 
to all these stages of religious self-expression as the normal 
life-history of a legitimate impulse. 

With the building of the ideal community the individual 
development reaches its goal. But there is a stage beyond 
that for the social order, as the community, through its 
intrinsic qualities and its good repute, begins to be self- 
propagating. The community then becomes a movement. 
This development continues to concern the individual, 
though it lies outside the reach of his immediate action, 
because the presence or the absence of a movement testifies 
to the quality and inner persuasiveness of his preaching. 
Thus, the work of Jesus was not regarded by Him as finished 
until He could foresee, through the community of His 
disciples, the beginning of a great movement. Nichiren, 
when at one period of his life he felt that his Buddhist mission 
in Japan had not become an adequate movement, assumed 
the blame as his own and did penance. Religion is a passion 
for righteousness, but also for the spread of righteousness, 
conceived as a cosmic demand. 

When we speak of the natural flowering of the religious 
impulse into the forming of an ideal community, we have to 
remember that it is of the essence of the religious spirit and 
of its ideal always to persuade, never to compel. Its frag- 
mentary institutions in the midst of the general com- 
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munity are by way of saying: ‘ We desire to recommend 
to your judgment this, which is, in the concrete, something 
of what we mean ’—a symbolic completion of the language 
of preaching. Hence several corollaries: It is impossible, 
in the first place, to restrict the natural life of religion to the 
inner realm of ‘ pure spirit.’ It is in the inner realm that 
religion has its rise ; but it is the destiny of religion to guide 
the evolution of society, through shaping the beliefs of men 
about what is desirable, and also about what is possible. 
Secular society tends to settle with a shrug of the shoulders 
into a level of acceptance of its own defects and vices ; 
religion tends to stir and sustain hope that better things 
are achievable. For it lies in the nature of religion never to 
resign the faith for social as for individual duty : ‘ We ought, 
therefore we can.’ 

Again, religion is never political in its nature. It has 
no speech except to free spirits. Its aim is to draw men to 
devotion to its ideal, and a devotion that is enforced is not 
sincere. It may make rules for its own community, so 
far as its members remain free to accept or to withdraw 
themselves from those rules, i.e. so far as the Church is not 
identical with the State. It is always out of place in attempt- 
ing to make laws. When it mistakenly uses the organs of 
power the very object of religion is undermined. 

But the goal of religious social development is the free 
persuasion of the makers of the State. The laws of the 
State, though they should be sacred from the interference 
of every religious organization, cannot fail to bear the im- 
press of the religious convictions of its citizens freely arrived 
at. Otherwise the social ideal of religion would be futile. 

Yet again, religion can never bear the mental and moral 
burden of the whole content of law. Its hope is to bring 
its spirit into the hearts of lawmakers, not to construct the 
laws. Hence all actual bodies of laws vary from and lag 
behind the religious spirit. Thus Buddhism and Christianity, 
wherever without being State religions they have been widely 
prevalent among the people, have strongly influenced social 
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institutions and legislation. But, unless in Tibet, there is no 
Buddhist State; and there is no Christian State. There are 
civilizations whose ideals are strongly affected by Christianity ; 
but there are no Christian civilizations. 

Now we consider religious liberty from the standpoint 
of the sociological or pragmatic rule of thumb. This will be 
the governing consideration with most of the existing States, 
The general welfare cannot be made up of tangible goods 
alone. While the strength of the State is not solely in its 
individual members, nor solely proportional to their in- 
dividual power, its own mental and moral force must be 
recruited from theirs. And, other things being equal, the 
stronger the members the stronger the State. It can never 
be to the general welfare to limit the imaginative force of 
individual citizens, or their intellectual integrity, or their 
moral vigour. In this respect the general welfare must 
always be far-sighted enough to sacrifice a present for a 
future good—to sacrifice present uniformity for future pro- 
gress, to sacrifice present enjoyment for building a better 
equipped posterity. The State can be only as strong as 
those members who look beyond the present order for their 
science, their philosophy and their religion. A State- 
limited truth or faith is necessarily a creator of mentally 
weak individuals. If pragmatism were carried to the point 
of social regulation of belief it would be self-destructive. 

The point at which individual life is growing is called 
conscience. This is the point at which old ideas are brought 
into flux, habits are revised, and fertility, originality and 
social inventiveness brought about. Religious worship is 
the protection of the mental fertility of the growing in- 
dividuals of the community. So far we are speaking only 
of the right of religious liberty as religion normally develops 
within any community. But how does this apply to the 
liberty of outsiders to come into a community with their 
innovations ? 

To protect conscience, it is necessary to protect liberty 
of thought. To protect liberty of thought, it is necessary 
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to protect the incentives to variation. Here all the social 
considerations brought forward in Mill’s Essay on Liberty 
become pertinent. If conscience is to be alive rather than 
somnolent it must be challenged by a lively clash of thought, 
even though the challenging opinions may not be valid. It 
is never to the advantage of any State to hold its members 
to a fixed confessional uniformity, nor to protect them from 
the stirrings of strange ideas. The danger of the usual 
community is not that people so frequently bolt into a new 
point of view as to endanger stability. The danger is 
rather that they will hold nothing at all except under a sort 
of dead momentum. On this ground a pragmatic argument 
may be based for the acknowledgment of the right of mission- 
ary activity. The religious life of any community is more 
vigorous when there is a friendly rivalry of ways than when 
one way has it all its own way. Sectarian hostilities 
strengthen no community. A _ generous testing of ideas 
in a common search for truth and for God’s will can only 
tend to the common welfare. 

Thus, for the sake of the maximum of mental and spiritual 
energy in any nation, it is desirable not only that there 
should be a variety of preaching and teaching, but also a 
variety of movements, embodying the interested citizens. 
I have so far omitted any appeal to the probability, which 
would be momentous in proportion to the spiritual strength 
of its origin, that the challenging ideas from outside have an 
intrinsic and irreplaceable value. What no society can afford 
to lose is Truth, no matter by whom or in what guise it 
comes. Truth is universal in character, though it has its 
historical origins and expansion. The science and industry 
which spread from the West do not belong to the West ; 
they belong to mankind, just so far as mankind can use 
them. But they bring social diseases with them and philo- 
sophical diseases. For that reason it will be to the great 
advantage of any community into which they penetrate to 
consider what also may be universal in the religious elements 
which have been meeting and curing these evils. Indeed, 
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one might fairly plead, that since the incidental evils of 
industrialism and the materialistic outlook have been so 
devastating in the West, the Orient in its own interest can 
afford to neglect no element of spiritual life which may 
contribute to immunity from or cure of those specific evils. 

To come to limitations of the right of religious liberty 
from the pragmatic point of view. These general considera- 
tions do not destroy the obligation upon any society to be 
its own judge of the probability that in an alleged religious 
mission it is dealing with an ingredient of thought valuable 
to itself. Pragmatism would justify any society in raising 
the question whether certain ideas are subversive either 
of its permanent or of its temporary interests, on the same 
principle as that in which freedom of speech of its own 
citizens is limited in times of public danger. As we limit 
our toleration of Mormonism, look askance on some aspects 
of Christian Science, denounce those who work on common 
fears of the coming of the Lord to induce the abandonment 
of ordinary business, so we must expect a similar type of judg- 
ment to be used, whether well or ill-guided, in estimating 
the value of our impact on local customs and beliefs. ‘ By 
their fruits ’ is a pragmatic test. 

So far as Rome could see its interests, Rome was probably 
justified in persecuting early Christianity, and Athens in 
getting rid of Socrates. Nothing can prevent these diverg- 
ences of judgment, and therefore of duty, and the consequent 
tragedy to individual careers. It may always be said on 
behalf of Christian missions that the value of the spiritual 
insight involved is no longer a matter of hesitating experi- 
ment, but has the retrospective sanction of a vast advance 
in civilization. On the other hand, in so far as this civiliza- 
tion itself is subject to suspicion and criticism it is impossible 
for the Christian religion to escape its share of the loss of 
prestige, and therefore of the weakening of this form of the 
plea of right, though it may truly claim that these evils 
are due to the fact that western civilization is not Christian. 
From this pragmatic point of view also we may say 
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that the right of religious liberty will vary with time. In an 
effort to establish national solidarity it may be considered 
a necessity of the moment to exclude all religious controversy 
or even all preaching of religion, when, as in Russia or 
Turkey, religion has been too much identified with a fixed 
ecclesiastical system which has stood as a foe to science and 
as a tie to the social past. So far as those waves of intoler- 
ance are temporary it would seem wise to yield to them 
and to wait for the return of more liberal counsels. 

In attempting to evade the divisions and the problems 
of decision incident to outside religious efforts, the new 
nationalism has been paying an indirect compliment to the 
power of the religious interest. It is the nature of a strong 
religious impulse to establish a degree of difference or even of 
separation in the community, in the interest of a social 
rebirth on a new and firmer basis. The appeal to ‘ come 
out from among them and be separate ’ may be a matter of 
conscience to which the new religious teaching is committed, 
as it was to early Christianity. In so far as this is the 
ease the mission will be considered by the conservative 
element of the society it enters as faction-making, con- 
tentious, divisive. That society must needs be already 
Christian to submit its own stability gladly and willingly to 
the risks of such propaganda. The considered words of 
Article X in the platform of the Turkish journal, Jdjtihad, 
may illustrate this consideration as it appears to a religiously 
neutral nationalist : 

The professed object of religions is to develop among men the spirit 
of concord, of love and of compassion. When, in place of curing, it aggra- 


vates and perpetuates the evil (of disunion), it is preferable to abandon 
this remedy. 


No existing nation is entirely governed by the spirit of 
pragmatic nationalism. The international spirit everywhere 
lives side by side with the intensest nationalism, and is 
reasonably sensitive both to the public opinion of the world 
and also to its own internal logic. This logic establishes 
the ground for another plea of right, still pragmatic though 
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with a wider outlook. The lively exchange of ideas is the 
best guarantee for that growth in mutual understanding 
which must underlie the coming world order, with its ideals 
of peace and of the general spread of international law. 
Much of this exchange of ideas goes on automatically under 
the new conditions of communications. The deepest and 
most significant exchanges, those of the religious spirit, 
will always require the personal messenger. Thus, in the 
interest of the developing world unity, there is an obligation 
upon every nation to entertain the voluntary and worthy 
ambassadors of the spirit. 


SCATTERED COMMENTS IN VIEW OF ACTUAL PROBLEMS 


PROPAGANDA, JUSTIFIED AND UNJUSTIFIED. There is 
something silly in talking about fair and unfair methods of 
conveying the truth. As if one were to distinguish the fair 
and unfair means of teaching geometry. Religions are not 
business enterprises competing for customers. But so far 
as the partisan spirit enters into religious teaching—a 
desire to promote ‘ my’ truth rather than ‘ the’ truth, or a 
general sense of organizational loyalty—there is likely to 
appear a willingness to seize the mind of a hearer unawares 
or to use irrelevant motives to induce his favourable con- 
sideration. The motives of men are so far mixed, and the 
goodwill of a hearer is so much an element in his openness to 
any thought whatever, that tact itself would seem to pre- 
scribe, as an element of pedagogical wisdom, an approach 
to the mind by way of physical and social humouring. Do 
we not, as a general practice among ourselves, introduce any 
campaign for attention with a banquet? There is thus a 
genuine question of legitimacy. 

As regards the age question, there is no natural impulse, 
and no right, to indoctrinate with debatable views persons 
incapable of appreciating the issues. There is a strong 
motive to prevent the minds of children from being warped 
or debased by manifest superstitions. But unless their 
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parents recognize the ideas in question as debasing, rescuing 
the children means creating an issue with the parents with 
which the children are unable to deal. The child’s introduc- 
tion to religious thought must be non-argumentative, by 
means of symbols. There should be no deliberate effort 
to teach ‘ a’ religion to children without the consent of their 
parents. Adolescence is the natural time of religious re- 
flection and of the revision of received ideas. Adolescents 
should be allowed to seek guidance where they will. The 
maturing of their minds requires exposure to a variety of 
world-views. It is to the interest of a State that its youth 
shall have met more than one system of religious thought. 

Then there is the question of the incidental bribe. 
Ministering to men’s physical and social needs is a 
natural aspect of the work of a mission; and those who are 
thus helped by hospital or agricultural station or otherwise 
will, equally naturally, understand in a general way the 
source from which their help comes. To use such needs, 
however, as a systematic occasion for running-in some 
religious teaching is the reverse of tactful, since it provokes 
a certain resentment in the hearer, like the insinuation of 
advertising on the radio. It is stupid, for it confesses a 
lack of faith in the power of a genuine religious spirit to make 
itself manifest without words. Let the mission-giver do his 
own worshipping, and let that attitude of his excite where 
it will the natural questioning of the recipients. It goes 
without saying that the persons who confess a new faith for 
incidental advantages of employment or social recognition 
or charity are not a strength to that faith. 

Then there is the problem of pressure and backing. 
The aggressor has an advantage in debate as well as in war. 
An idea backed by much capital and active proponents has a 
chance for survival not enjoyed by the feebly projected idea. 
Old ideas having lost their conscious saliency are always in 
a weak position, even with conservative races. Thus, pro- 
hibitionists have to fear the powerful initiative and financial 
strength of the liquor interests ; the Arabs in Palestine have 
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to fear the vigour and capital engaged in presenting the 
Zionist cause; and religious conservatives in the Orient 
are becoming conscious that the drive and resource of the 
West, even in the sphere of religion, is a danger to equable 
consideration of the merits of the case. 

To one who believes in the beneficence of the truth he 
brings, the fact that he is supported by much energy and 
organized capital will not appear a hardship placed upon his 
rivals who have the greater advantage of position. He will, 
however, be the more careful that his direct plea is put on the 
intrinsic merit of the case, and that physical or financial 
urgency makes no part of his inducement. He will be the 
more solicitous to know and to present the best in the 
systems of thought and worship with which he is to deal. 

There is the case of the false antithesis. There is an 
issue of fair and unfair in the way in which any teacher 
presents the views with which he takes issue. No one will 
hesitate, in the abstract, to subscribe to the doctrine that 
the view to be criticized should be given its most favourable, 
not its least favourable, interpretation. But we more 
frequently create false antitheses through ignorance than 
through intent. So long as there are unsolved problems in 
the interpretation of our own religious experience we shall be 
misled by differences of language into assuming differences 
of substance. We need to give special care to the recogni- 
tion of kinship under different terms, in order to make the 
most of the common spirit upon which we have to build. 

THE PARENT, THE SCHOOL AND THE STaTE. The parent 
in conjunction with the religious body of his choice is the 
natural instructor of the child in religion. Where the parent 
desires to perform this duty no other authority should 
intervene. Where the parent defaults the State in its own 
interest has a duty to see to it that each child finds some 
guide to answering the cosmic questions he is naturally 
asking. It is legitimate for the State to insist that instruc- 
tion in public schools shall be secular. There is a distinction 
to be made between instruction in religion and the conduct of 
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religious exercises, as an exercise of worship. The school 
conveys a false impression—and so far fails of its function 
as imparter of truth—so far as it consciously excludes from 
its program any acknowledgment of a realm of reality 
beyond nature and of a realm of truth beyond science. This 
acknowledgment may be conveyed by an act of silent prayer, 
which thereby avows: ‘ We do not see all that is to be 
known, the universe has in it a place for reverence.’ This 
avowal is due to all students. 

Positive instruction in religion can be safely given only 
by the religious. The State should be ready, therefore, to 
make a place in its curriculum for instruction in religious 
schools, at the request of parents, or of the children them- 
selves if they have a positive choice in the absence of parental 
interest. In regard to higher education, it is impossible 
without falsehood to exclude religion from the teaching of 
history, science or philosophy. Any honest teaching of 
history is an interpretation of history ; and the instructor 
must interpret in the light of his own view of truth. It 
follows that the only way to suppress the natural incidental 
confession of faith on the part of teachers of these subjects 
is to exclude the subjects themselves from the curriculum, 
if they are not to be mutilated in an artificial attempt to 
eliminate the objective religious element. 

GOVERNMENTS AS OBJECTS OF MISSIONARY EFFORT. The 
State may reasonably take an attitude of self-defence 
against any ecclesiastical system which has become political 
and therefore corrupt ; it necessarily acts as its own judge 
in determining whether this is the case. If it misconstrues 
this as an attitude against religion, it is not the duty of 
mission organizations to disobey. It may be the duty of 
individuals to disobey and to take the consequences. But 
if organized missions are abandoned, this does not mean the 
cessation of missionary effort: it means that the object is 
transferred to the Government. 

Governmental hostility cannot be met by an appeal to 
rights. For all religious activity must be subject to public 
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order, and (as in Peru) if unwelcome religious activities are 
pressed on legal grounds, the police can always see to it 
that there is a disturbance. Means must be found to hold 
personal conversations with Festus or with Agrippa. 

THE ACCEPTING OF DISADVANTAGE. No rights can secure 
that missions shall not be at a disadvantage in communicat- 
ing religion. For, as we saw earlier (p. 500), it is the destiny 
of the religious impulse to permeate and mould a society, and 
to become a self-preserving and self-propagating organism 
in that society. As Christianity would hope to attain this 
same position of leavening the lump, it must accept the 
application of this principle to the local religious system, 
which puts it at a preliminary disadvantage. 

Suppose the technical rights of free religious expression 
are granted by the Government, there will remain the 
general social sense of ownership in the indigenous religion. 
Thus, in Turkey, the present difficulties come less from the 
Government than from the strong public opinion. The 
Moslem who desires to become a Christian has only to register 
the fact, so far as the Government goes ; but he has then to 
face the vehement public feeling that he has rendered himself 
an odd and unusable member of the national being. These 
difficulties are inherent in the undertaking to alter the deeper 
affiliations of men’s minds. They cannot be overcome by the 
establishment of a point of right, which may however create 
a region of protection for unmolested work. 

RETURN TO THE ROOT. We have presented religious 
propaganda as aiming to bring about first of all an inner 
change which works outward into society. The inner change 
is the root of the matter. The further the development gets 
from this inner and spiritual centre, the more it becomes 
entangled with other considerations, public policies, property, 
diplomacy. Moreover, while the inner change is destined 
to work out changes in the social order, it cannot be assumed 
that these changes will be the same in the new context as in 
our own. The same spirit, in a different national genius, 
will bear different institutional fruit. 
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It may therefore be desirable, when the national impulse 
of self-preservation is strongly aroused, to limit not our 
efforts but our claim of right to this central matter of 
personal conversation. The one power whose tendency to 
multiply itself without physical means is still unlimited is 
the power of a spirit conveyed through an idea and a personal 
life. The rights of organizations will always be derivative 
from the rights of persons, and subordinate thereto. 

DANGER OF THE CLAIM OF RIGHT. A claim of right made 
in behalf of Christian missions at the present time cannot 
shake off the connotation in the minds of the addressees 
that it is a plea made by the West and supported by its 
vast powers. Public power is always a dangerous ally of 
any religious cause. It is, therefore, of extreme importance 
that the questions be weighed: by whom the claim is to be 
made and how it is to be presented. There is no point in 
retreating from the use of the well-recognized guarantees of 
civil right and personal safety. Paul’s appeal to his status 
as a Roman citizen was an appeal to a right well understood 
and accepted by the entire community. A new definition 
of right would have no such acceptance, especially if it were 
a unilateral definition. 

I propose the following guiding principles: In the first 
place, it is always better to persuade than to appeal to a 
right which may be questioned by the addressee. Since the 
only available foundation of right which can now be pre- 
sented with effect is pragmatic, the appeal to the interest 
of the community may always be made directly rather than 
through the intermediary conception of a right. There is 
always an element of justice, liberality and a desire for 
truth in the soul of the apparent bigot. 

In the second place, before any appeal of right is made, 
that principle of right appealed to should be first accepted 
by international agreement, in which all nations concerned 
are represented. The appeal is then to an act of the addressee 
as well as to an act of the subject. 

W. E. Hocxine 











































































THE COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION IN INDIA 


By ARTHUR MAYHEW 


HE enquiry which has resulted in this report ! was not 
imposed from without on the Christian colleges of 
India. It arose out of a request which was initiated by the 
staffs and authorities of these colleges, supported by the 
Indian Christian community, and formulated by the National 
Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon. In response 
to this call the Commission was constituted by the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, and the chairman, Dr A. D. 
Lindsay, Master of Balliol College, Oxford, was nominated 
by that body. Of the remaining members, two were 
nominated by the National Christian Council of India, 
two by the Conference of British Missionary Societies and 
two by the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 
The terms of reference were formulated in close consultation 
with the home mission authorities, workers in the educational 
field and the Indian Christian community. 
When a patient on his own initiative has selected a 
a specialist it would ill become any friend of the patient to 
criticize the advice which is tendered, even if he were com- 
petent to do so. We have in this report an admirable 
diagnosis of a very difficult ‘ case’ and a lucid statement of 
the principles of treatment. It is for the patient to consider 
to what extent and in what way the principles can be applied. 
All that a friend can do is to emphasize what is specially 
significant in the diagnosis and obviously fundamental in the 
proposed remedy, and that is our pleasant duty in this 
article. We are fortunately relieved of what is sometimes 
1 Report of the Commission on Christian Higher Education in India. London and 
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the difficult task of asserting the claims of the specialist to a 
respectful hearing by the established reputation of the Com- 
mission members. This reputation will be enhanced by a 
report which inspires conviction not only because it is 
essentially authoritative, but also because of its sanity, 
moderation and breadth of view. It is binding also in its 
unanimity. One cannot, as with so many reports, infer 
that this is the pet idea of one member and that is the view 
of another member, and here we have a compromise and 
there a concession. The report speaks with one voice, and 
the keenest ear could not detect a dominantly British accent 
in this passage or something unmistakably American in that. 
And lastly, the conclusions which have been reached re- 
present the results of full and frank discussion with workers 
in the field at various stages in the Commission’s progress. 
Clearly the members took out with them no cut-and-dried 
scheme. Step by step they reached tentative propositions 
which they exposed fearlessly to local criticism. Their 
final proposals were placed before an authoritative con- 
ference in India and evoked in their substance warm ap- 
proval. It would be impertinent, therefore, to commend 
the proposed cure to the patient. It will not be out of place 
to describe it for the benefit of the patient’s many friends 
and supporters. 

Lest we be accused of an unfortunate and depressing 
metaphor, we hasten to add that the report of the specialist 
is from start to finish full of hope for the future, reassuring 
as to the present, and comforting to any who may have 
doubted whether the time and money devoted by missions 
to higher education have been fruitful in results. Early 
in the report the verdict of the Calcutta University Com- 
mission is confirmed: ‘ The influence which has been exer- 
cised by the missionary colleges upon the development of 
education . . . has been of the highest value and importance. 
No colleges wield a deeper influence over the minds of their 
students. None have a stronger corporate spirit. . . .’ 

Equally real, we are told, is the colleges’ contribution to 
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the preparatio evangelica of India. There is no organic 
disease in the patient. It is essentially fresh air and food 
that is required and a wider scope for the full development 
of power which is by no means latent at present: ‘ If there 
is cause for criticism and searching of heart, it is not through 
any failure of the men on the spot who have done wonders 
with the means at their disposal, but because of the in- 
adequate resources of men and equipment with which they 
have had to face their task.’ 

The defects noted in the report have for the most part 
been emphasized in the statement prepared by the colleges 
for the Commission. The general tone as well as the detailed 
suggestions of these statements assure the reader that it is 
not a change in the type of Christian educationist but a 
substantial addition to their number and wider oppor- 
tunities that are required for carrying out the recom- 
mendations. 

The terms of reference, carefully formulated by thoughtful 
persons to whom Christian education obviously means some- 
thing very definite, need not here be quoted. For, with 
shrewd and laudable confidence in their experts, the mission 
authorities explicitly encouraged a wide and liberal inter- 
pretation of these terms. No restrictions or conditions were 
imposed. They should be ‘ free to examine the whole field 
with the utmost thoroughness and to recommend whatever 
changes or development in policy would . . . make for the 
most effective working.’ What was wanted was ‘a thorough 
and radical judgment on the whole problem of the Christian 
share in higher education in India.’ Such confidence was 
not misplaced. We do not know of any previous survey of 
education in relation to Christianity which is based on so 
firm an understanding of what both these terms mean. 
With such an understanding there was no risk of a ‘ super- 
fluity of naughtiness.’ 

Statistically the report, without becoming burdensome, 
includes much that is essential to students of missionary 
education and that has not hitherto been obtainable in a 
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single volume. Some idea of the Commission’s physical 
labour may be gained from the fact that they visited 42 
out of the 43 Christian colleges scattered over all India and 
in Burma. Of the 88 Arts (i.e. non-professional) colleges, 
23 look to Great Britain, 10 to the U.S.A., 1 to Basel and 
8 to a joint British-American Board for ultimate control. 
The extent of Christianity in South India, and the difficulty 
of distributing Christian influence, are illustrated by the pro- 
vision of 13 male or mixed colleges for a population of 53 
million in the south, while the remaining 300 million of 
Indians are served by 19 institutions. 

The historical survey of what may be called the theory 
of Christian higher education in India reveals no dissatis- 
faction with its aims as formulated by William Miller, who 
owed much to Duff and Wilson. Preparatio evangelica— 
the preparation of the Indian soil for the sower of the seed— 
edification of the Christian community, conversion, these 
have been, and must remain, the general aims. It is their 
expression and significance that need amplification and fresh 
emphasis with reference to an India that has suffered more 
changes in the last fifty years than fell to its share in all its 
preceding history. A fresh interpretation of aims necessi- 
tates reconsideration of strategy and tactics. 

An admirably compressed account of the Indian kaleido- 
scope shows us the materializing influence of the political 
and economic problems by which India is obsessed, the 
slackening of the hold of religion on the younger generation, 
the growing tendency towards either frank secularism, vague 
syncretism, or a restored Hinduism, purged of its grossness 
and infected with Christian ideas, but associated with a keen 
spirit of nationalism. Despite the steady permeation of 
Indian society by Christian ideas, the effect, perhaps tem- 
porary, of recent catastrophic changes has been to strengthen 
the resisting power of Hinduism. Below the troubled 
surface of lofty aspiration, western ideas, racial strife and 
economic distress may still be seen the dominant feature of 
Indian life—‘ the ascetic and sceptic . . . watching the phan- 
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tasmagoria of existence with indifference mingled with con- 
tempt.’ What is lacking now as ever is ‘ belief in the reality 
of life and its values, and of the personal relationships 
through which eternal values are revealed.’ Such belief 
is the peculiar gift of Christ. But the non-Christian forces 
that are revolutionizing Indian life are making acceptance 
of the gift even more difficult than in the days of Duff and 
Miller. 

Another disturbing change has been the development of 
university work since 1900. There has been a tightening of 
the hold on individual colleges, first by Government and 
then by the reconstituted university bodies. The academic 
standard has been raised, but the conditions have become 
less favourable for the development of colleges on character- 
istically and distinctively Christian lines. The examination 
drive has been intensified; with unemployment spreading 
among a rapidly growing intelligentsia, and with a slow but 
sure stiffening of university requirements, the attention of 
teachers and students alike tends to be concentrated ex- 
clusively on examinations which economically mean so 
much and spiritually constitute so terribly little to the 
normal student. 

The relations of Christian colleges to the university 
system present difficulties which at first sight seemed to the 
Commission almost insuperable. How can colleges whose 
Christian students are only one-seventh of their total enrol- 
ment, and which depend for two-thirds of their income 
on fees and grants paid by persons concerned not with 
their Christian character but solely with their educational 
efficiency, preserve distinctive Christian features? Their 
standing in the academic world is admittedly high. But 
they are no longer pre-eminent. There has been an in- 
crease in the number and a rise in the intellectual and 
moral level of the other colleges under Government and other 
management. The Christian colleges are merged in a system 
which is not characteristically religious. They lack ‘ distine- 
tion ’ and are hampered by ambiguity of aim. The initiative 
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has passed from them. Educationally there is a danger 
of acquiescence in a standard only just high enough to 
create the desired opportunities. Spiritually, their scope is 
limited and outlook blurred by examination requirements 
and regulations. It is these rather than essentially Chris- 
tian factors that determine the character of the staff. Out of 
656 lecturers and professors recruited in India, only 245 are 
Christian. When those recruited from the West are added, 
the Christians exceed the non-Christians only by 11. 

To the spiritual and evangelistic work that is proceeding 
despite these obstacles the report does ample justice. 
Bible teaching and other kinds of religious instruction vary 
greatly in methods and results. From personal contact with 
the students much that is permanently valuable is obtained 
in the smaller colleges. In few of the larger colleges has 
the staff been planned on a sufficiently generous scale to 
ensure real intimacy between teacher and student. But in 
large and small colleges alike there is a growing tendency to 
provide and use chapels and rooms for prayer and meditation, 
2 determined effort to build up an effective corporate life, 
and a desire to make that life felt outside the college walls, 
which finds expression in organized social service, in student 
camps and in retreats. That all this work results in so few 
conversions is attributed partly to the materialistic forces 
at work outside the college, partly to the difficulty felt by 
students of giving their minds seriously to anything outside the 
examination programme, ‘to which they are bound like Pro- 
metheus to his rock by the bonds of economic necessity.’ More 
important from the college point of view, because it points to 
a fundamental defect in its present status, is the fact that 
baptism is not regarded by the student as ‘ joining a com- 
munity, fellowship in and with which is of the essence of 
the Christian life.’ 

That the soil is still being prepared for Christianity by 
Christian college work is not questioned. But it can no 
longer be asserted as the distinctive note of such colleges. 
What they alone accomplished in the days of Duff and 
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Wilson and William Miller is now in some measure a result 
of all higher education in India. Social and moral ideas 
that were associated only with inspired Bible lessons in a 
few mission colleges are now the common property of the 
educated classes. As the leaven spreads outwards it tends 
to lose its force. This is not the fault of those who put it in 
the lump. But it imposes on their successors the necessity 
for initiating a new line of attack. Ideas that have become 
familiar must be vitalized and made real by manifest transla- 
tion into action. 

It is in the Christian community, for which primarily 
the colleges exist, that the need for such realization is most 
acute and the opportunities for it most obvious. Here we 
reach at once the heart of the problem and the key to its 
solution. The work of edification is proceeding, but slowly, 
how slowly! The record of Indian missions shows that 
Christian leaders are being trained. But how many of the 
best qualified Christian students prefer work in and for their 
own community to the attractions of professional life ? The 
value of work in settlements and ashrams is winning re- 
cognition. But the needs of Christian villages are not being 
met, materially or spiritually. It is significant that theo- 
logical training is no concern of the Christian college as such. 
It is remote and isolated. 

Difficult though it is for Christian colleges to ‘ emerge’ 
from the system of education which they were intended 
to elevate, the Commission sets aside gently but firmly all 
proposals for secession. There is no space here for the argu- 
ments with which they dispose of suggestions for a retreat 
pour mieux sauter behind the lines of work for and among 
the masses and the Christian community, or for the estab- 
lishment of an essentially Christian university to dominate 
a wholly Christian system of education. Those who, like 
the writer, were powerfully attracted by such ideas will, we 
believe, recognize the force of the destructive arguments, 
and will feel that the suggestions, by emphasizing intolerable 
defects in things as they are, have been a contribution to the 
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problem. More particularly the claim of the masses and the 
Christian community to a larger share in the fruits of Chris- 
tian college work has received full and generous recognition, 
and has given tone and colour to the final proposals. 

For India’s sake and their own, the colleges must remain 
in the world and yet not be of it. They must be ‘ dis- 
tinctive’ but not ‘exclusive.’ Joyfully they must co- 
operate with the Hindu and Moslem communities. Firmly 
they must show in action that their ultimate aim is distinct. 
The present ambiguity of aim must be replaced by a unity of 
purpose. Proof must be afforded that the best kind of 
education, suited alike to India’s needs and university re- 
quirements, is also a paidagogos that leads India to Christ 
and Christians to higher modes of service. Such proof can 
be given only in action. Not until the ideas of Christian 
education are translated into action, not until the Christian 
college becomes a community which expresses in service the 
skill and knowledge which it acquires, will this proof of unity 
and distinction be forthcoming. 

In the new assault Bible instruction will remain the 
spearhead and western education the shaft. They are not 
in themselves the end and aim. But they are essential 
instruments. The historical side of Christianity must be 
taught. History must emphasize what India unaided fails 
to grasp, the significance of the concrete event. Science 
again must assert objectivity, the importance of facts, the 
value of experiment as a test of ideas. Literature and art 
must encourage the study of values, the love of things in 
themselves, faith in the spirit of men and its conquest over 
nature. ‘ Butif any one of the elements of western culture 
be taken out of its setting, and taught in an atmosphere 
where that traditional balance is wanting, it may have as 
unexpected effects as had the introduction of the rabbit or 
the prickly pear into Australia.’ To ensure a unified and 
worthy conception of such a course a high level of intellectual 
equipment is demanded for the staff. 

But we are still only at the beginning of our task, or 
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rather at the stage that Indian universities, purged or in 
process of reformation, are painfully reaching. How can we 
‘emerge’? Only by finding, outside university recognition 
and regulations, at present but not necessarily for all time, 
a distinctive sphere of action for Christian teachers and 
their students, a sphere in which the initiative will be 
taken by those who, inspired by the spirit of their Master, 
can make their peculiar contribution to India. Crudely 
summarized, their task must be the supply to the Christian 
community of such knowledge as will assist in a solution of 
its problems, the application to such problems of scientific 
method, and the fostering of a spirit of ‘ devout’ service 
which will ensure a fruitful use of such knowledge and 
methodical research. Within the college walls there must 
be systematic research in the theological, moral, social and 
economic problems that, unsolved, block progress in the 
villages and industrial quarters of the towns. Outside the 
walls the ‘extension’ of work intensively pursued within 
must be vigorously pursued. Knowledge won by scholars 
must be communicated to workers in the field for their use 
and further distribution. Thus, and thus alone, will Chris- 
tian college work become distinctive and real. It will be 
translated into action, and it will become an integral part, 
first of communal, and later of national life. Gradually 
the ccileges will absorb within their sphere community work 
that is at present left to isolated groups of workers, rural 
reconstruction such as is being tried at Moga, propaganda 
and other literary work such as the C.L.S. and Y.M.C.A. 
are attempting, the theological efforts of Serampore and 
Bangalore, the training of teachers for all grades of work, 
industrial work like that of Mangalore and Nazareth, the 
development of Christian art. All this will bring new life 
to the staff and inspiration to the students, while it will 
emphasize in every home the value of the university first as 
a communal, then as a national asset. 

Inevitably such a policy must mean additional staff for 
colleges privileged to make this distinctive contribution. 
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The cost must be met from additional income, whether en- 
dowment or fees, or from concentration on selected centres, 
or perhaps in both ways. It means also the development 
of a supreme directing staff for co-ordination and distribu- 
tion of work and for conservation of energy. There must 
be central colleges with special facilities for research work, 
in close touch with their distributing agencies, in the shape 
of colleges essentially for intramural teaching, or groups of 
‘extension ’ lecturers and directors of extramural classes. 
The central colleges must be equipped for a wide range 
of subjects, ready to give from their abundance to the 
smaller colleges that meet more local needs. 

For such expert direction and organization the colleges 
cannot look to ‘home’ boards. Detailed control must 
pass from the western world to India, and must be vested 
in boards of directors with such autonomy as enlightened 
opinion now demands for academic enterprise. The key- 
note to the policy of such boards will be the linking up of 
the colleges committed to their charge with the Christian 
community of the area which they serve. Their connexion 
with the home authorities will be through the National 
Christian Council of India, which will survey comprehensively 
the higher education policy of Christian India. But essenti- 
ally Christian India must be made to feel its own responsi- 
bility and power. The first step in this direction must be a 
radical change, radical at least in many though fortunately 
not all colleges, in the status of the Indian Christian staff. 
No longer must there be any distinction between the ‘ home ’ 
recruited ‘ missionary’ teacher and the Indian Christian 
teacher. All alike must share in the opportunities and re- 
sponsibility for enlightened Christian service. As members 
of a brotherhood they must build up the spiritual life of the 
college. 

Though the reality of that life must depend largely on 
the creation of the new and distinctive sphere of Christian 
service, which constitutes the real ‘ discovery ’ of this Com- 
mission, it can also be fostered by work along lines that 
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have already been attempted and approved, with no radical 
change in methods but under more helpful conditions. The 
report shows many ways in which the essential idea of 
communal life and the primary need for personal contact 
can find recognition. Strict limitation of size either of the 
college as a whole or of its constituent hostels, a margin 
of leisure for the cultivation of friendship, a chapel and ample 
provision of quiet rooms and time in which to use them for 
the deepening of devotional life, a chaplain set apart for 
spiritual work ; camps and retreats: if we do not dwell on 
all the wise and pregnant utterances of the report on these 
and allied subjects, it is only because we do not want to 
divert attention from what we believe to be the more funda- 
mental and central features described in the preceding 
paragraphs. 

For the same reason we pass hastily by many topics, 
each sufficiently important to claim an article for itself 
but relatively unimportant in what can only be an apprecia- 
tion of the report as a whole. Regarding women’s educa- 
tion, for instance, we might feel tempted to say even more 
than is said in the somewhat meagre sections of the report. 
It is arguable that the magnificent achievement of the 
women’s colleges, their rapid increase in strength, their 
predominantly Christian character and essence, as compared 
with the men’s colleges, and the radical change in the status 
and opportunities of Indian women during the last decade, 
would justify a determined effort to bring the facilities for 
their higher education to a level more nearly corresponding 
to that of male facilities. But such arguments would be 
out of place in describing a report which in its essential 
features will stimulate all alike without distinction of sex. 

Similarly, we must treat with scant courtesy the weighty 
but we hope not unexpected pronouncement on the ‘ con- 
science clause.’ There may have been before the report was 
written a variety of opinion on this subject. We believe 
that this will vanish in deference to the careful statement 
of policy in the report. So long as a conscience clause 
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represents not religious, political or racial propaganda but a 
genuine respect for spiritual freedom, so long as the onus 
of objection lies on the conscientious objecting parent, so 
long as such a clause permits religious teaching and religious 
life to remain the central feature of a Christian college, its 
imposition by the State is proper and its acceptance by the 
college legitimate. Voluntary acceptance should in fact 
anticipate legislation. But such acceptance must be without 
prejudice to the conception of Christianity as a religion 
with a history and a literature, and equally without pre- 
judice to the conception of education as a discipline which 
inevitably includes a study of that history and literature. 
No financial consideration whatsoever can justify any 
defiance of that principle. We believe that it does not stand 
in jeopardy. The clause in the United Provinces has done 
good rather than harm. Only in Burma have there been 
signs of harmful restriction. 

Lastly, there are the relations of these ‘ vitalized ’ 
colleges to the unitary university which seems likely to be 
the typical reformed university of India. In such a univer- 
sity a college may be little more than a glorified hostel. Or 
it may have the status and functions of an Oxford or Cam- 
bridge college. Unequivocably the report claims for the 
Christian college the latter status. With a clearly thought 
out educational policy, with a well-equipped staff contain- 
ing members capable of recognition as university teachers, 
the Christian college will undoubtedly influence university 
policy and extend its influence beyond its own walls. De- 
prived of such status and equipment, it will be dominated 
by university regulations and policy which do not recognize 
its fundamental aims. Ambiguity of purpose will survive. 
That the university will fail to use a college of the kind fore- 
shadowed in the report is inconceivable. It will realize 
the wastefulness of ignoring what the college can provide, 
as the college will appreciate the saving to be effected by 
depending, in some of its academic work, on what the 
university offers. 
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We believe, in fact, that this great report will be hailed 
with delight by academic India as a whole, which is by no 
means; so benighted as pessimists at home suppose. It 
develops ideas which the Calcutta University Commission 
initiated, and contains nothing hostile to the reforms which in 
universities other than Calcutta have grown out of their work. 
It would require a separate article to explain precisely why for 
India as a whole this later report opens out a fascinating 
vista of possibilities. 

We are not writing for India as a whole, but primarily for 
those in the British Isles, America and India, who as sup- 
porters or controllers of these Christian colleges will be re- 
sponsible for taking action on the report. To them the 
obvious message of the report is one of hope and challenge. 
The work already done has been wonderful. The work that 
can now be inaugurated is rich in glorious possibility. But 
it will mean sacrifice all round: more money from those who 
are fortunate enough to be able to give it, more brain-racking 
thought from those who are responsible for setting on foot 
practicable schemes, the giving up of power by home authori- 
ties in a spirit of joyfu! confidence, the surrender of ‘ prestige ’ 
(the wrong and artificial sort) by western missionaries in 
the field, the giving up of a measure of dependence by isolated 
colleges, the closing down here of institutions with a long 
and honourable history, the suppression there of depart- 
ments of study which mean very much to those who have 
built them up. But these ‘ altar fires of sacrifice’ will do 
more than purge. They will illuminate the whole of India. 
This report marks not the close but the beginning of a great 
and ‘ priest-like task.’ But before the ‘ priests’ can enter 
on their task they must realize how goodly a thing it is to 
dwell together in unity. It is united prayer, thought and 
action to which the report calls us all. What each mission 
must consider primarily is not, ‘ How does this report affect 
us ?’ but ‘ What can we give or give up to translate it into 
action ?’ 


ARTHUR MAYHEW 
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THOUGHTS AND REFLECTIONS ON 
THE EDUCATION OF AFRICANS 


By S. BAUDERT, D.THEOot. 


LL the discussion about the education of Africans, 
which began with the work of the Phelps-Stokes 
Commissions, was furthered by the conferences held at High 
Leigh, Le Zoute and Jerusalem, and gave rise to so much 
valuable literature on the subject, has led to a general agree- 
ment between those who took part on many important 
points in the programme of African education. Members 
of administrations, especially those in the sphere of British 
governments, who have in recent years worked with the 
deepest interest at the great task of satisfying with the 
best nutriment the hunger for education of the awaking 
African peoples, have entered into a most promising co- 
operation with missionaries, who have up till to-day been 
the educators of Africa almost without a rival, and who will, 
or may, still exercise an influence in the future over the 
young folk in their schools. There are, however, certain 
differences of opinion, which is inevitable when two partners 
approaching a subject from different points of view set 
themselves to a common task. Missionaries have laid before 
the government many requests, the granting of which seems 
to them a necessity. This gives rise to an exchange of 
thoughts and opinions which at times leads to an unnecessary 
hampering or even to a disrupting of the work, but which 
is certainly in so far significant as through it attention is 
aroused and individual principles are clearly laid down, so 
that the main issues are made clear. 

If one wished to describe briefly the road along which 
by common consent all education of the African should 
progress, one would say it was mapped out by the following 
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signposts. All who have taken part in the discussions are 
quite clear that African education must be on a religious 
basis. They see clearly that not the imparting of knowledge 
but the building of character is the first object, and that 
character-building, while it cannot dispense with religion, 
attains its object only along the lines of the individual’s 
own national heritage. But this means that the African 
must keep his own language, and the new knowledge must, 
if possible, be given to him through that medium. More 
and more, as knowledge of national heritage has grown, 
attention has been directed to the fact that not only should 
African manners and customs be preserved as far as possible, 
but also that social sanctions and the solidarity of tribal 
life have a noteworthy part to play in education and 
especially in building up the new social community, viz. the 
congregation and the Church. It has been recognized that 
it is wrong heedlessly to let slip what God has given the 
African in this sphere. 

But this increases the scope of the task for all who wish 
to help in education. Education cannot concern itself only 
with the school, nor even with the children. It must be 
wide enough to cover all members of the tribe, and the 
whole of life; the village, the tribe, the whole people must 
come into one’s purview, and all the factors in the new 
educational programme must work in together if they are 
to be useful for life, and throughout life. 

The traveller in Africa in these days receives the strong 
impression that the programme which I have sketched in 
rough lines above—for the working out of which the Inter- 
national Review of Missions has continuously striven—does 
not exist only on paper. Everywhere there exist both 
isolated schools and organizations which are endeavouring 
to carry out these principles, because the discussion of these 
questions has revealed to them their responsibility in the 
matter of education, and they recognize the mistakes which 
they either have made or are in danger of making. It is 
true that where there already exists an ordered, well- 
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balanced educational policy which has developed along 
certain arranged lines for years, perhaps decades, more time 
is needed for obvious reasons to introduce new ideas and put 
them into practice than where a government is in the happy 
position of finding a tabula rasa, and where it can carry its 
new theories into effect with no previous workers or leaden 
tradition hampering rapid advance. Where new theories 
necessitate reshaping the whole of a large educational policy, 
among the hindrances will be reckoned not only the old 
policy itself but also those in authority who for years have 
carried on their work from another point of view, and who 
naturally are in opposition to the change of curriculum. 

Again, it is obviously easier in building up the new 
structure to employ new people who set themselves to the 
task unencumbered by a former African experience—only 
too often to realize how badly they need such a former 
African experience. But in both realms—those with a long, 
historical tradition and those where few or no workers have 
been beforehand with an educational policy embracing the 
whole district—zealous and carefully thought out work is 
being done to-day for the sound education of the African 
along lines conformable with his heritage. 

This is a great and comprehensive task in which missions 
have the keenest interest; for any missionary—that is, a 
man who is called to spread the message of Jesus Christ— 
who contemplates this far-reaching educational programme 
for Africa, can joyfully state that it leaves room for instruc- 
tion to be governed by and steeped in the forces which flow 
from the Gospel. The programme not only enables him, 
rather, it expressly invites him to relate in the closest way 
his specifically missionary work to his school work. Formerly 
it might so happen that opinion at the home base resented 
any directing of missionary energy into educational work, 
because it did not and at that time could not offer the 
possibility for religious activity which would have justified 
the tying up of so much money and man-power. To-day 
missions are more than ready to devote their energies to 
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the field of education; indeed, it sometimes looks as if 
missionary work in Africa were altogether educational. In 
fact, we are faced with a great task: on the one hand is the 
longing of the black population for education, and on the 
other are the possibilities which the government educa- 
tion policy opens up for missions along the line of their 
missionary activity. How great and difficult these tasks 
are we can best recognize if we look at some of the principles 
in the educational programme on which we are all agreed. 

To begin with the significance of the vernacular and 
the necessity for preserving it for the African: It is agreed 
that instruction, if it is to be of the right kind, should be 
given in the African tongue as far as this is at all possible. 
But on many African mission fields we are now dealing not 
with one single Native language, but with different dialects 
—or rather one must call them languages. It is obviously 
impossible to prepare in the tribal tongue for a single tribe, 
whose members only number some thousands, the necessary 
books for somewhat advanced instruction. As the Phelps- 
Stokes Commission recommended, after the lowest classes 
of the vernacular schools have been taught in the tribal 
tongue we must on practical grounds choose a dialect for 
the upper classes which will have an important place over 
a wider field. The text-books must be written in it, and it 
must be the language of the schoolroom. In such a case 
which dialect shall be chosen? It is naturally difficult to 
decide, and when the decision has been made a wider and 
much more difficult task begins. The most careful linguistic 
work is required for creating the necessary expressions to 
convey the new ideas. I say ‘creating.’ I should have 
said, rather, that these expressions must be rooted in the 
language. But will the language be so capable of develop- 
ment as to be able to produce them? Does it contain the 
faculty of framing new words and taking up new meanings ? 
Will it adapt itself as a lingua franca over a wide area, and 
can mental nourishment and by degrees an African literature 
be prepared in it ? 
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We believe there are some among the African languages 
which do possess this capacity for development, and here 
and there too are to be found most promising beginnings of 
the work which has to be done. But will it be possible to 
complete it? The language expert who is engaged in it 
with the more intelligent Natives finds himself, in following 
this aim, confronted not only by the difficulties which arise 
from the language itself, but—-which complicates the situa- 
tion for him—he meets in almost all the African territories 
the particular opposition which his efforts arouse in the 
Natives themselves. They want to learn English or French. 
In all efforts directed to giving instruction as far as possible 
in their mother tongue they see with suspicion only the 
endeavour of the European to hold them back and raise up 
barriers which hinder them from filling their hands with the 
tempting treasures of Europe and its education. There is, 
therefore, if I may so express it, a battle to be waged on 
two fronts in this realm. Will it be possible to bring it to 
a successful issue ? 

For carrying out the aims with which the newer African 
educational science is concerned much will depend on a 
successful issue of the battle. As long as English or French, 
Afrikaans or Portuguese, or any other European language is 
necessary as a medium for giving the African the elements 
of that culture which we want to give him, our aim is not 
attained What he takes into his brain by means of a 
foreign language remains foreign to his mental make-up. 
We certainly do not deny that there are and always will be 
some people who can so assimilate thoughts and experiences 
received even in a foreign language that these become a 
part of their inner self, become digested, in fact, if the 
metaphor may be used. We must not, however, expect 
that of the great majority of people. They will really be 
able to make their own the thoughts and the knowledge 
which we want to give them, only when they can both 
hear them and think them out in their own tongue. Goethe 
uttered a fine, deep sentiment when he said: ‘ Language 
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thinks for us,’ that is to say, it does for us a great part of 
the mental work of assimilating thought, which has to be 
done. This is true not only of the Germans to whom 
Goethe spoke, not only of the English, but also of the 
Africans. Only when a language has thought something, 
only when the great impersonal mental work is done, which 
happens when a language creates words and combinations 
of words to express knowledge and thoughts hitherto 
inaccessible to the people, can it be assumed that the people 
will grasp them and make them their own. 

It surely follows, therefore, that whoever earnestly 
desires that the spiritual treasures of Europe should be 
passed on to the African for building up a new mental life 
must take pains to see that at least in all institutions in 
which African school teachers of African children are being 
trained, the medium of instruction is the African tongue. 
For these young teachers will only be capable of assimilating 
and passing on the new ideas, when their own language has 
thought for them, and they get to know and think these 
ideas out in that language. This is not the place to apply 
the demands which arise from this consideration to the 
curricula for Native education in the different African 
territories, yet it will be recognized by any one who has any 
knowledge of the facts of the situation how much work still 
remains to be done, and how many obstacles yet have to 
be overcome before reaching the goal. 

Let us turn to another point in the programme. It is 
of importance, we are told, to preserve for the African his 
nationality and to study and cultivate those organic tribal 
relationships which are to be found in Africa in remarkably 
well-developed branchings and ramifications. Whoever has 
watched the penetration of European civilization into 
Africa has seen the triumphal march of the motor car, the 
umbrella and khaki clothes, and it will appear to him a 
question how much of original sound African tribal custom 
can be saved among a people who have in their blood a 
passion for imitation. What childish pleasure they have in 
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‘ dressing-up ’—for one can hardly use any other term for 
the African style of dress in wide areas to-day. They are 
like our own children playing at acting. It is certainly an 
open question whether in these circumstances a halt can be 
called to the process of uprooting and denationalizing which 
has set in all over the continent and in some of its areas is 
already far advanced. 

And as for the organic tribal relationships and the study 
of them, as for the task of getting hold of the individual 
in the process of education as part and parcel of the great 
social structure, and of taking due account of the actual 
social conditions of the African while we build up the 
Christian community—all this opens up another and most 
pertinent question: Are we Europeans capable of doing it ? 

We are certainly not giving away any secrets in saying 
that in this realm we have a great deal to learn, and that 
religious instruction especially involves tasks which have 
in many respects scarcely been tackled even at home. In 
one of the last numbers of an educational magazine of some 
standing in Germany there is an article forcibly pointing 
out this need. It is stated that even the Protestant Christian 
is far from understanding the organization of human life. 
He values freedom for the personality, that is, he aims 
at becoming a man who is free to form decisions out of 
his own inner consciousness, and he endeavours to develop 
his personality. Social co-ordination, and especially social 
subordination, marriage, the family, the school, vocation, 
relations of people to the State—all these are regarded as 
things which have grown up of themselves, as _ historical 
forms which, however, are always as such capable of change, 
and over which the free man, i.e. the personality, must have 
authority. For freedom of personality is the highest good, 
and co-ordination with other people, and especially mutual 
subordination, are on the contrary something accidental. 

I think that for wide areas in Protestant Christendom 
the situation is exactly what is described in these words and 
trains of thought. Who will deny that we have here, 
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sketched in rough outline, the education of idealism, and to 
a great extent ulso the education of the new Protestantism ? 
But if this is so, is it to be wondered at that Europeans 
educated in this way have some difficulty in finding the 
right place for the organic tribal relationships of the 
Africans ? Must we not rather wonder if, in spite of every- 
thing, they ever succeed ? 

And in conclusion, if we turn to the particular subject 
of religious instruction, as the centre of Protestant educa- 
tional work, are the difficulties there any less? Are we not 
in the midst of a contest and a struggle for a practicable 
method and system of Christian religious instruction ? 
What we did possess has been destroyed in the storms of 
the age. We no longer believe that when we give religious 
instruction all that matters to enable the ego to train itself 
up to a Christian personality by means of the substance of 
religion is that the substance of the Christian faith be grasped 
by the ego, somewhat in the same way as in German or 
English teaching the substance of the culture of German 
or English past history and development is acquired. We 
are also dissatisfied if we are told that religious instruction 
is cultural instruction in a special sense, whose aim is to 
show the pupil the value and growth of ideas and ideals as 
the only reality, by which mankind lives, when this is based 
upon the statement that religion is ‘ the fairest flowering of 
our cultural life, the centre which gathers everything round 
itself, and from which all other realms of life draw their 
inspiration.” We perceive only too clearly that such an 
interpretation relaxes the tension between humanism and 
Protestant Christianity. But it is this very tension which 
concerns us chiefly to-day. And so in our time we seek for 
a ‘Science of Education developing out of the Faith’ 
(Padagogik aus dem Glauben), and try to bring into right 
relations with one another ‘The Word of God and Educa- 
tion ’ (Das Wort Gottes und der Unterricht). 

So not as those who have attained but as those who seek 


1 Titles of two books on religious educational science recently published in Germany. 
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we must face the great tasks which are before us. It certainly 
does not make the tasks easier, but it makes us perhaps 
more fit to tackle them than we should be if we believed 
that we both knew and had attained. For only as we are 
willing to receive power for our task can we hope that we 
shall succeed in providing an education to communion with 
God; and starting from this inward attitude of inability 
and ignorance we shall be better able than if we had already 
attained to deliver the Gospel message of grace upon which 
in the end depends the education of the African. 


S. BAUDERT 











THE IDEA OF GOD 


IN THE MYTHS AND PROVERBS OF SOME 
EAST AFRICAN BANTU TRIBES! 


By E. JOHANSSEN, D.TuEot. 


MAN AND HIS EXPERIENCE OF Gop 


I. GENERAL ImpREssions. Man knows himself to be de- 
pendent on the mysterious powers which surround him. 
These strong convictions find expression principally in 
proverbs. The inhabitants of Usambara distinguish clearly 
between the spirits of deceased ancestors (muzimu) and the 
Creator. The abode of the departed is the underworld, that 
of the Creator is the height above us. He not only gives 
existence and form to all living things, and rules over life 
and death, but also orders the destiny of man. The name 
for Creator is not only ‘ Kiumbe’ but also ‘ Mulungu.’ 
There are at least fifteen Bantu tribes in which the name of 
God is the same—‘ Mulungu,’ ‘ Muungu,’ ‘ Murungu.’ The 
Shambala says Ukitega Mulungu aosa (‘ set the trap and God 
looks to see whether you have caught anything,’ i.e. man 
proposes, God disposes). 

Thanks are given to the medicine man for healing the 
sick and he answers Na Mulungu (‘I succeeded with the 
help of God’). A man is called Mlishi ywa wantu (Shepherd 
of men) and is hailed by that name, but he realizes that 





actually such a name is not suitable for him, a man, and he , 


answers Ni Mulungu (‘ the shepherd of men is God ’)—a fine 
expression which the missionary can turn to good use in 
relation to his message. On certain occasions they say to 
a woman: Makidiko unyumba ni wa Mulungu (‘ Cook- 
woman, housekeeping is God’s affair’), which means that in 


1 The first part of this article appeared in our July issue.—Ep1ror. 
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marriage happiness depends on God, not only on the cooking. 
Again, they say, Ukimnyima mkiwa wamnyima Mulungu 
(‘ what you deny to the poor you deny to God ’). 

It is clear from the above that with the conception of 
God is bound up not only the thought that the Creator is 
the prima causa of all existence in nature and history, but 
also that He watches the conduct of mankind. Exceedingly 
significant to me always were such words as the following : 
Ukimlanga ngwiyao vibada Mulungu aikuolele (‘ When you 
speak evil of your neighbour God sees’). A man, too, is 
made answerable to God for slandering his neighbour; God 
is the judge: Ukitukana mkomba, wamtukana Mulungu (‘ If 
you revile the ape ’—e.g. for having stolen your maize— you 
revile his Creator who appointed the manner in which he 
should seek his food ’). 

A Shambala narrative describes how a young man whose 
parents had died went to his deceased father’s friend. The 
friend reflected what he should do with the youth and finally 
said: ‘Ah! I have offended God. This child is my friend’s 
son; I have eaten with his father; if I let him die I shall 
be slain by his kindred.’! In the same way the boy, when 
later on he was advised by others to leave his benefactor, 
said: ‘ To leave this man who has befriended me would be 
to pay disrespect to God ; he has been a father to me.’ * 

A hunter—another tale says—broke his leg while hunting. 
He vowed that if he got safely home he would sacrifice his 
only sheep. Next day his mother found him and he was 
taken home; then he said: ‘ Mother, I vowed to God to 
offer Him my only sheep if I got home alive.’ His mother 
said: ‘ My little father, one cannot cheat God, offer it.’ 

Another tale is told of a girl who, against the advice of 
her relations, consents to marry a young man, and helps 
him to become prosperous: ‘God was with her, the bee 
hives were full of honey and the tobacco thrived.’ When 
the man, now become rich, in his joy wanted to throw into 


1 Ushimulezi wa Washambala, p. 38. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. 1924. 
® Ibid. p. 35. 
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the fire the old skin which was formerly his sole garment, 
his wife stopped him with the words: ‘ You fool! Will you 
burn this skin which you wore as a poor man? That would 
be to despise God.’ Behind this lies the thought that a 
man’s refusal to remember his former poverty, from which 
God’s blessing has delivered him, indicates a failure to 
recognize that the help came from God. From God comes 
happiness and blessing. This thought is also expressed in 
a short hunting-prayer which runs: *‘ Throw my hunting- 
luck [literally “my star ’’] down from above. Down from 
above, from God comes the word.’ If anyone believes 
himself to be judged unfairly in court, on the way home he 
will raise a hand and, as if appealing to God as the highest 
Judge, wil’ say, ‘ We shall see what He above there will say 
to it.’ 

All these utterances point to an awareness of God, even 
on the part of the Bantu Negro of East Africa. He has a 
conception that there is a Creator, who testifies His existence 
by sending health and blessings to men, by being their 
shepherd, by seeing that sacred duties are performed, vows 
honoured and no injustice done to a neighbour. Supreme 
power and a kind of holiness are recognized as attributes of 
God. A legend told by the inhabitants of the Bukoba 
Province supports the witness given by the Shambala and 
with that I pass to narratives with a wider application. 

II. Various Myrus. Here is the story of Queen 
Niavingi.! 

Far from the Buhaia Province lies a great country called Mpororo, 
towards the sunset. The people of this country at one time long ago 
took common counsel and said: ‘ We do not want a king, we want a queen.’ 
After considered thought they addressed a woman of great understanding 
thus : ‘ We want you to be our queen, Settle here, take spear and shield, 
bow and arrow; we all will be your people.’ The woman was called 
Niavingi, and became queen of Mpororo, and exercised her office for 


many years in such a way that her people loved her, as a child loves its 
father. Now one day when the chief minister came to her, he saw that 





1H. Rehse, ‘ Die Sprache der Baziba,’ Zeitschrift fiir Kolonialsprachen, Bd. III. 
p. 105 ff. 
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Niavingi was lying dead on her bed. He wept aloud and said: ‘ Our 
queen, our queen Niavingi has died. Where is another such queen as 
she ?’ He took counsel with himself saying: ‘I will not tell my people 
that our queen has died. I will tell them that our queen has gone to-night 
to God (Rugaba), because God called her, saying: “‘ Come up, you are 
Niavingi, queen of Mpororo, you have done your duty like a good king. 
Now I want Niavingi to live near me in my city, and I will give her many 
things.” ’ Next day he said this to the people and no one wept, not a 
single one. They were all rejoiced that Niavingi, their queen, should 
live near God. 


It is clear from this narrative that belief in a Supreme 
Being is connected with moral consciousness. It seems to 
me especially significant for its lofty conception of the great 
Giver (Rugaba) all the more so as it was told by the heathen 
not to a missionary but to a government official. The 
question of how the Natives could have reached this pure 
conception is answered at the close of this article. 


To continue with a number of Nyaruanda narratives : 
one is concerned with how Imana in the roéle of a teacher 
cured a rich fool of avarice. 


There was once a rich man, who owned ten oxen, ten calves, ten goats, 
ten sheep and ten fowls. He considered and said: ‘I will emigrate to 
forest land, for if I butcher here I must always give some meat away to 
guard myself from people. For if I do not give it willingly they come 
and pester me, and if I refuse they do me some ill turn. It will be better 
for me in the forest, where I can lie down in peace ; and when I butcher, 
I can eat all the meat myself and no one will come to ask me for any.’ 
But God asked him a riddle : ‘ You fool, is there such a thing as a place 
of slaughter without any flies?’ Soon after, the man arose with his 
family and all his domestic animals and went to the forest. Arrived 
there he felled wood, and built a hut. When he had completed hut and 
enclosure, he killed a calf. A lion then came and said: ‘ Hand over the 
meat, you who do not want to give and yet must give.’ He gave a 
hindquarter to the lion, who devoured it and cried again: ‘Hand over 
the meat, you who do not want to give and yet must give.’ He gave 
the other hindquarter. [The lion in the same way got one forequarter 
and demanded the other.] Then his wife and children, in great fear, said 
to him: ‘ Give all the meat to the lion ; give him the skin too if he will 
only go away.’ The man gave all the meat, then the skin and entrails. 
When the lion had eaten everything up he went away. Then the man’s 
wife said to him: ‘ See, God asked you a riddle, but you did not under- 
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stand it.’ The man replied. ‘ That does not matter.’ [His wife pressed 
him to go home again, but he would not go.]_ Threedays went by. During 
this time the lion said to the elephant, the leopard, the panther, the 
hyena, and the hawk, ‘ Come, let us go over there to a farmyard where 
there is work for us all.’ They came and said: ‘ Skinflint, we want work.’ 
He said: * What work can I give you?’ The elephant said: ‘I know 
how to provide firewood.’ The lion said: ‘I have learned how to tend 
cattle.’ The leopard : ‘I understand herding calves.’ The hyena: ‘I 
shepherd sheep.’ The hawk: ‘ And I tend fowls.’ The skinflint said : 
‘Good ; elephant, go to your work.’ He gave the oxen to the lion to 
drive out to pasture, the calves to the leopard, the fowls to the hawk, the 
goats to the panther. Every beast drove out ten animals, nine female 
and one male, In the evening the elephant returned first with a great 
tree trunk. As he came into the door the trunk would not pass through, 
so he broke down the door and tore out the posts. The lion followed 
driving his herd home ; when he got them into the enclosure he seized 
the bull, killed it and sprang with it over the fence. So only nine of the 
cattle were left. [So the hyena, the leopard, the hawk and the panther 
killed the ram, the bull-calf, the cock and the he-goat.] All ate what they 
had killed except the elephant which ate grass. They came again in the 
morning and each went to his work. But the man’s wife said to him: 
* Limplored you to let us return back home. We shall perish here. Look, 
we have now only nine of each of the animals left. We ourselves have 
but nine days to live, then we shall certainly die too ; for when the beasts 
have eaten up our cattle, they will eat us... The man said:‘ Let them, 
it is all the same to me.’ The wife said: ‘Oh that God would save my 
children, that the beasts may not eat them.’ God appeared in a changed 
form, without arms, legs or eyes, but having ears, mouth and tongue. He 
said: ‘ Behold your possessions are being destroyed, both small and large 
animals. He who will not listen must feel. Now go off home with the 
rest of your cattle and your family.’ The man said: ‘I cannot dispute 
your order, but what shall Ido? The cattle are driven out [to pasture].’ 
The Being said : ‘ Get a large water cask and put me in it, pour beer over 
me and put me in the doorway. When the beasts come home and each 
one is about to seize an animal, say to him: “‘ Come, I will give you some- 
thing to drink.” But you and your family shall not drink the beer.’ 
So in the evening the elephant came first, bringing a tree trunk, but he was 
angry because he had not secured anything to eat. He threw the tree 
against the enclosure fence, which broke down. The skinflint brought a 
stool and sat down and called out to the elephant : ‘ Come, leave your 
temper behind, I have something for you here, I have some beer.’ The 
elephant drank it, it did its work, and he died. [The same thing happened 
in turn to all the other wild beasts.] When all were dead, Imana said to 
the rich man : ‘ See, I give you an opportunity to flee with all your posses- 
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sions. If you do not, worse will befall you.’ He said: ‘I will get off at 
once. Now I see what the riddle meant : “ There is no place of slaughter 
without flies.”” I thought I could preserve my possessions from men, and 
so fell into the clutches of the wild beasts,’ He returned to his old home 
with all that remained to him, and from then onwards gave shares away 
whenever he killed his cattle for food. 


While so many African stories entirely lack point, the 
above is surprising in the way the thought is carried through, 
namely, how the man concerned was cured of his fault. 
Again, in this story Imana has the central position, although 
at first he is hardly noticed. It is not a case of an ancestral 
spirit or of a tribal deity, but of God Himself. How does 
He appear? As a teacher of men. What a lofty concep- 
tion! Even the heathen recognize that God cares about 
the feelings of His human children. He does not merely look 
to their bringing Him offerings and paying Him honour. 
Such a conception as the latter plays no réle in the above 
story, which shows that God cares how a man behaves to 
his fellows, the rich to the poor, whether he looks on his 
wealth as booty for his own use alone, or as something 
whereby he may serve his neighbours, especially the poor. 
God requires the rich man to become kind to the poor, and 
not only requires it, but is able to bring it to pass. 

The following tells how a poor man wished to bring 
Imana to account : 


There was once a very poor man who had richrelations. He considered 
his lot and said: ‘ Imana has put a curse on me; for my brothers are 
rich and have cattle, but Iam a poor wretch. I will call Him to account, 
and ask Him why He has so taken vengeance on me while my brothers 
are rich.’ So he took his axe, his knife and spear, and said: ‘ If I meet 
Imana, I will kill Him. Iam only a poor man and have neither children 
nor cows to leave behind me.’ He set off and travelled two days, and on 
the third day came into forest country. When he reached it, Imana came 
(for He had known his thoughts) and said to him: ‘ You man, what are 
you seeking?’ He answered: ‘I seek Imana.’ Imana asked: ‘ Why 
are you seeking God ?” He answered : ‘ I was born one of many brothers 
in a family, but God put a curse on me, for I have neither goods nor cattle. 
Now I am searching about for God, to ask Him why He is punishing me.’ 
God said: ‘If you see Him, what will you do to Him? Will you seize 
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Him or revile Him?’ ‘ Not seize Him but kill Him is what I will do, if I 
find Him.’ ‘ Here am I, kill me.’ ‘I donot see you.’ God let a stone- 
like shape appear, which the man struck with his axe, but the axe broke in 
two. He then threw his spear which splintered in pieces; he struck 
again with his knife which also broke to pieces, When all his weapons 
were gone, he grasped it in his arms. God said to him: ‘Is your anger 
now spent? Have you killed me?’ ‘The weapons which I had are 
broken, my anger is spent. I had thought that God was like everything 
else, but He surpasses all ; He sees us and we do not see Him; from now 
on I will not believe there is any one who has seen God.’ God said to 
him: ‘* You have not succeeded in killing me, but I have something to 
say to you. Go, you will become prosperous after you have risen from the 
realm of the dead ; but stop lying in wait for God. If you want to meet 
God, you must first seize the wind and forge yourself an axe from it; you 
must first climb to heaven and pull down the moon ; you must first drive 
into a rock the posts of the house you build. When you have done all 
that, then go to God and see Him.’ [The man went home and tried in 
vain to do these things.] Then he thought, ‘ I cannot do what God said ; 
but one thing remains, I shall become rich when I emerge from the realm 
of the dead.’ He went again into the forest to the place where he sat 
before, and said: *‘ God, wherever you are, let us speak together.’ God 
came and said: *‘ What have you to say?’ ‘Everything you told me I 
have failed in, and now tell me how is it possible for me to become rich 
when I come out of the realm of the dead ? For there is no resurrection 
for him who has once died.’ God said to him: ‘ See, you will go to buy 
food. You will spend the night in a homestead in which a girl has just 
died. The people will ask you to go with them and when you come into a 
forest they will bury you with the girl. The following night my promise 
to you will be fulfilled.” The man went his way, walked the whole day and 
at evening came to a homestead where he passed the night. A girl was 
there having just died from sorcery, because she would not let the sorcerer 
entice her. [Everything happened as God had said.] At the graveside 
the people said: ‘This girl was still unmarried when she died. Her 
spirit will kill us, because she died with the impediment of not having been 
wedded, although grown up. For this she will persecute us. Come, let 
us bury this man with her, then we will set out for her the food given to 
the dead, and she will be friendly towards us.’ [The man could not stand 
out against them.] He said: ‘I ask for one thing only, that my sword 
and spear be buried with me.’ To this they agreed, giving them into the 
grave to him, and laying the corpse on him they filled in the grave with 
earth and covered it with thorns to keep the hyenas away. At midnight 
the sorcerer came to the grave and made a large fire, as there was ample 
fuel in the forest. Then he removed the thorns and dug away the earth 
lifted out the girl’s corpse, took it to the fire and warmed it, and called her 
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spirit back into it. Then he called out to her,‘ Nyira kanake/’ She 
answered ‘Is it you?’ ‘ Yes. Look, Iam he who bewitched you because 
you refused to be enticed by me. Now I am come to get the better of you, 
because you repulsed me.’ ‘I should have done evil in so doing; I am 
still unmarried, and if an unmarried girl does such evil and brings a child 
into the world, they take and leave her on an uninhabited island in the sea. 
If you had brought a cow to my father and asked for me in marriage, 
you would have seen that I should not have repulsed you.’ [The sorcerer 
says he does not want to marry her, and she vows to resist him to the death. } 
So she fell on the sorcerer and they struggled together. But the man 
came and seized the sorcerer and said to the girl: ‘ Bring me the rope which 
lies yonder.’ She brought it, and he tied it round the sorcerer’s neck and 
bound him toatree. Then he threw away all the magic-working properties 
and took his skin garment and gave it to the girl to clothe her. Then the 
sorcerer said : * It was I who bewitched the girl. Do not go and denounce 
me publicly. I will give you cattle.’ The man said: ‘So be it.’ They 
went off to the house of the sorcerer who gave him five milch cows, saying : 
‘Here is your pay. Do not tell that I am a sorcerer.’ The man and the 
girl, with the cows, travelled all night and came in the morning to his 
aunt’s house, to whom he said: ‘ Take care of this young girl for me, I 
give you these cows for her support. Look after her as well as you can, I 
will repay you.’ Then he went back to the girl’s parents, approached the 
hut and called: ‘Ho! You relations of the man who buries people 
alive !’ and kept on calling. They said: ‘ What kind of man is that over 
there?’ and came out and looked him over and said: *‘ You man, who 
are you?’ ‘Iam Ngensirabona, Give me something to eat, I wish to 
see the king of this place and ask him if a living man should be buried with 
a corpse.’ The people who had buried him were frightened and said, 
‘How astonishing! We buried this man, and now he is alive again and 
will accuse us to the king. What shall we do?’ The house father called 
him and said : ‘I will give you a present of cattle, do not go to the king 
and accuse me,’ and gave him ten cows. Ngensirabona took them home 
and said to his brothers: ‘ The king has bestowed these cattle on me, and 
I myself must go back again. Take care that they do not get thin.’ 
Then he returned to the sorcerer and said: ‘Come with me to the king, 
who will judge you for bewitching people without cause.’ The sorcerer 
said : ‘ I will give you more cows ; let me go,’ and gave him fifteen more 
cows, which the man took to his aunt, taking the former ones home. 
[He repeated this and got two more herds. He then took the girl to 
her father’s house.] But they did not recognize her because she had 
become so fine. Only her aunt cried: ‘ That is the child who died.’ All 
her relations embraced and welcomed her, and her father cried: ‘ Bring 
what is needed for atonement and let us sprinkle one another that this 
man who has returned from the dead may not cause illness among us.” 
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So they brought it and sprinkled each other. Then Ngensirabona said : 
* Listen to me.’ [The father called for beer and the man told the whole 
story.] When he had ended no one spoke a word, out of amazement, till 
at last the father said: ‘ I will reward you well. You shall have a thank- 
offering and a reward for saving my child.’ He called for cows enough to 
fill a valley, and said: ‘ This is my thankoffering, and I give you my 
daughter for your wife. The sorcerer’s homestead shall be yours.’ So he 
married the girl and his wealth was astounding, and he remembered the 
words which God had spoken to him: ‘ You shall be rich when you return 
from the realm of the dead.’ He was rich indeed and a chief in the service 
of the king. 


What a vivid picture this tale brings before our eyes! 
First we see into the heart of the grumbling man, questioning 
the reason for his lot. ‘Why should I be poor and miser- 
able ? What have I done to deserve it ?’ asks the civilized 
man of the present day, and the primitive Negro asks 
exactly the same question. He connects his condition with 
the will of a God who has power over him, whom he sees 
not only as Creator but also as Ruler of the world and Lord 
of his life. He believes poverty to be an undeserved curse 
set on him by God, so he quarrels with God, like Job, and 
enquires the cause of his lot. He does not concern himself 
with fatalistic thoughts ; he has become an enemy of God, 
but God is for him an indisputable fact. He never thinks 
of disbelieving God, he is so certain about Him that he 
searches for Him. And how does God approach man? 
He is the All-knowing who understands the thoughts of 
men, who sees them though they do not see Him. He lets 
Himself be found by the sincere man, even if he is at enmity 
with Him. He is the Living One untouchable by death, 
the Kind One who does not chastise His enemy but treats 
him well, who reveals Himself to men and yet cannot be 
seen by human eye, who knows the future and comes to 
any man who calls to Him in sincerity. 

The next story shows what Imana requires in a mother : 


There was once a woman who was childless. One day she came and 
said: ‘I come to question Imana through the oracle; I want a child, 
Iam barren.’ Imana said to her: ‘ Go, and if you meet a young animal, 
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take and lift it up, do not disdain it.” She came to her sister’s house 
and the children were playing in the mud. One of them approached her 
but she scolded it and thrust it away saying : ‘ Go away, do not make me 
dirty.’ But the mother took the child and washed it. The woman in 
vain looked to bear a child. After a year she again went to Imana and 
said: * Why have I not borne a child?’ Imana said: ‘ Have you not 
seen the young animal of which I spoke?’ ‘No.’ ‘ You have seen it, 
but you did not want to lift it up.’ ‘ I have seen no such thing.’ [Imana 
reminds her of the incident at her sister’s house.]|_ Imana then said: ‘ Go, 
you will not have a child. The woman who shows love to children will 
bear them.’ So she went away and gave up the hope of having children. 


Tue Bantu Ipea or Gop 


In this story we see Imana requiring love in a woman, 
love for children, undeterred by what repels the natural 
man. Since He expects a mother to care for a dirty child, 
we see that He is like that Himself, and we recognize that 
the idea of divine grace in the Godhead is not inconceivable 
to the Native. 

Imana’s power is shown in the following : 


There was once a man called Sakindi who had a little son named 
Mutamu. When they were out together once, the king passed in a sedan 
chair, saw the child, and thinking it was a girl said: ‘ Bring up this child 
for me,’ and gave him five hundred cattle. So Sakindi became a well-to-do 
man, but was not happy for he knew the child was a boy. The twa (forest 
pygmy) betrayed Sakindi to the king, who sent to him saying: ‘ In five 
months I shall come to marry your daughter. Mutamu went off to 
Rumana and said: ‘ Create me afresh and I will repay you.’ Rumana 
threw him up into the air, and when he came down his eyes were set in 
his shoulder. Mutamu said: ‘Make me as I was before.’ Rumana threw 
him up again and his eyes returned to their right position, but he was still 
a boy. [Mutamu then went to Kimana and Kamana but the same thing 
took place.] He then went to Imana, who said: ‘I am Imana, I do not 
take payments, I will transform you without charge.’ Imana then threw 
him up and he came down with beautiful eyes, a lovely forehead, fine 
teeth, charming cicatrices, wholly a girl. When the day came, the king’s 
drums were heard as he came to the wedding. 


In the work of Rumana, Kimana and Kamana we see 
only caricatures of creation; they could only produce 
abnormalities. In Imana we see creative power allied with 
wisdom and kindness. But Imana is not only the Creator, 
He is also the one who ordains everyone’s lot on earth, and 
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no one can change His will. This is shown in the following 
story : 


There was once a man, whose wife bore a child on the very day when 
a thief had slipped into the hut to steal. But when he found that the 
wife had only just borne a child he did not steal. When the man and his 
wife were sleeping Imana came and said to the child: ‘ You will grow 
up into a young girl without any accident befalling you. But when you 
marry and become pregnant the first time, hunters will return from the 
hunt one day when you are in front of the house. You will hear them 
and go to the back of the house, and there you will hurt your foot on an 
elephant’s tusk, and die of it.’ The thief heard this and said: ‘ People 
believe that no one can convict Imana of lying, and prevent what He says 
coming to pass. Now I will kill this child, and see whether Imana does 
not lie. He drew his sword, struck the child through the heart and cut it 
in two. In the morning the parents saw the child and said: ‘ Who has 
cut the child in two?’ Then they took dried banana fibre, fitted the two 
halves of the child together and bound them up. Then the blood circulated 
through the whole body again, and the child recovered. Then the thief 
said: ‘ Very well; then I will marry her and protect her from the 
elephant’s tusk, and I will see whether Imana has not lied.’ [He married 
her and forbade her ever to go into the back yard.] But when she was 
pregnant with her first child hunters came with loud hunting cries. She 
ran into the back yard, trod on an elephant’s tusk and died. Then the 
man realized that no one can overstep even a blade of grass appointed for 
him by Imana. 


The number of stories dealing with experiences which 
men have with God could be increased, but those given 
above suffice to show how greatly the Natives’ imagination 
is occupied with conceptions of God. It does not need 
many words to show what significance for the birth of a 
Christian faith lies in the existence of these conceptions of 
God. We find already there both the idea and the name 
of a Creator, unspoilt by polytheism, undwarfed by any 
intrusion of tribal gods. The indefiniteness, the absence of 
pictorial representations and of confusion with abstruse 
mythological conceptions—such as we find, say, in Australia 
—the unquestioning reaching after something higher, the 
idea of personality, even of holiness and kindness—all points 
which meet us in the myths—give exactly the right setting, 
the prepared soil into which the conception of God as shown 
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in the Gospel can fall like a seed of corn. The anthropo- 
morphic character of these conceptions of God among our 
Bantu tribes (which reminds us strongly of ancient Israel’s 
conception of Him) is obvious in the stories handed down 
to us. But at the same time it can by no means be denied 
that, even if among many Bantu tribes the name of God is 
used only to indicate the one Supreme Being, it is gradually 
losing this meaning in other tribes, and has become a collec- 
tive or generic name which is also applied to ancestral 
spirits, as, for example, is the case in the far south of the 
Bantu country among the Kaffirs, or among the Hereros, 
as well as among the Bechuana tribes. The lofty conception 
of God, as we have seen it in the foregoing tales and proverbs, 
is only one asset of religious and moral value which can be 
deduced from them. 

How can the existence of such pure and lofty concep- 
tions of God and statements about the Supreme Being be 
accounted for among the little-civilized inhabitants of 
Central Africa? The science of religion is abandoning more 
and more its earlier position, namely, that religion develops 
upwards, not downwards. People are beginning with in- 
creasing seriousness to discuss the possibility of an original 
monotheism, even in investigating religious history, and 
many scholars admit that possibly there may be seen in the 
close connexion of the religious with the moral the inde- 
rivable response of mankind to the living God.’! It seems 
as if all Bantu tribes believe in an Original Cause and Creator 
of the world, and sayings similar to those which I have 
collected above are also to be found in their heritage of 
legend. Whoever carefully examines these myths and 
stories soon finds that by far the greater number deal with 
Imana and not with Mulungu or Rugaba. The Imana- 
stories originate from the Hamitic pastoral people, the Tutsi, 
who live as a higher social class among the farmers and 
hunters in Ruanda. How has it come about that these 


1H. Frick, Uber den Ursprung des Gottesglaubens. Theol. Rundschau. Tiibingen : 
Mohr. 1929-30. 
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Hamitic people, such as the Tutsi and Masai, have a purer 
knowledge of God than other people? A _ circumstance 
which seems quite far-fetched can guide us in finding the 
solution. Do the Hamitics, like their humped cattle and 
fat-tailed sheep, derive not from Africa but from Asia, 
probably from the country between the Euphrates and 
India? And have they perhaps brought with them yet 
more valuable possessions than their domestic animals ? 

It would be well worth while to look closely into the 
connexion which once existed between Asia and Africa. 
The primitive mystery cult, which is found in Ruanda and 
is so strongly reminiscent of the Mithras cult, also seems to 
point to the same connexion.? 

K. JOHANSSEN 


? Bertholet, Osten und Orient : Herkunft und Wanderungen der Hamiten, erschlossen 
an thren Haustierrassen. Wien: Adametz. 1920. 

*B. Johanssen, Mysterien eines Bantuvolks: Der Mandwakult der Nyaruanda 
verglichen mit dem Mithraskult. Leipzig: Heinrichs. 1925. 




















DR SIEGFRIED KNAK ON THE 
CHRISTIAN TASK IN AFRICA 


By J. H. OLDHAM 


T is only occasionally that a book of first-class import- 
ance is published bearing directly on the questions of 
fundamental missionary policy which it is the primary 
purpose of this Review to study. Zwischen Nil und Tafelbai,' 
by Dr Siegfried Knak, Director of the Berlin Missionary 
Society, is such a book. It discusses the central aims and 
tasks of missionary work in Africa in the light of many 
years of deep thought, of wide reading and of close study 
of conditions in Africa itself, made possible by a recent 
lengthy visit to East and South Africa. 

In relation to the German constituency to which it is 
primarily addressed the book has a double object. The 
first is to show that the new Africa, as it is to-day, can be 
rightly understood, only if full account is taken of the results 
of missionary activity. The second is to convince German 
Christians that they have an imperative obligation to fulfil, 
and a distinctive and indispensable contribution to make, 
in the evangelization of Africa. In some religious circles in 
Germany there is a tendency, which finds expression for 
example in Paul Schiitz’s book Zwischen Nil und Kaukasus 
(which has suggested the title of Dr Knak’s own book), 
to withdraw from missionary work because of its apparent 
inextricable entanglement with the disintegrating influences 
of western civilization. In contrast to such counsels of 
despair Dr Knak’s aim is to bring home to his fellow-Chris- 
tians in Germany the immense opportunities which he 
would have them seize for the sake of the Christian good 
both of Africa and of Germany. 


1 Heimatdienst-Verlag, Berlin 43. 
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The book has, however, a special interest and importance 
also for readers outside Germany, because in it Dr Knak 
expounds a view of the missionary task, rooted in the 
principles of the German Reformation and emphasizing 
truths which he believes to be ignored or undervalued by the 
majority of Anglo-Saxon missionaries. Since each national 
and ecclesiastical tradition has its own distinctive contribu- 
tion to make to the understanding of the Christian task, it 
is of great advantage to those who have been bred in other 
traditions than Dr Knak to be given the opportunity of 
viewing the work of the Church in Africa through his eyes. 
His contribution is all the more important in that he has a 
deep sense that the basis and aims of Christian missions 
have to be thought out afresh in relation to the conditions 
of the modern world, and is bent therefore on getting back 
to fundamental principles. 

The governing idea in his interpretation of the Christian 
mission in Africa is the significance and value of racial 
and national individuality (Volkstum). This idea he believes 
to be rooted in the teaching of the Lutheran reformation. 
Racial and national individuality is part of God’s order 
in creation. The differences between different peoples are a 
divinely given fact which must be accorded reverent acknow- 
ledgment. It is the duty of Christian missions to respect 
the individuality of the peoples among whom they are 
working and to allow it unfettered development. 

It is essential, therefore, that there should be no con- 
fusion between the purposes of Christian missions and those 
of western civilization. The distinction between the two 
has not, in Dr Knak’s view, been recognized with sufficient 
clearness by Anglo-Saxon missions. It has been more 
firmly held to by German missions, though, as he acknow- 
ledges, in the period of German colonial expansion 
tendencies towards a too close identification between mis- 
sionary and cultural aims were not lacking. The general 
tendency among Anglo-Saxon missions has been to confuse 
the Kingdom of God with ideas of democracy and material 
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progress, and to devote a large part of the time and strength 
of missionaries to an education directed mainly to utilitarian 
ends. The meeting of the International Missionary Council 
at Jerusalem rendered a lasting service by emphasizing 
the secular character of modern civilization, but it failed to 
recognize with sufficient sharpness the contrast between 
that civilization with its exaggerated individualism, its 
apotheosis of man and its excessive valuation of things, 
and the divine order in creation which sets men in families, 
communities, nations and races. It is one of the fundamental 
evils of western civilization that its brilliant technical 
achievements tend to crush out the human values which 
exist in natural social groupings. It tends towards the dis- 
integration of the organic social relations which are necessary 
for the healthy development of the individual, so that the 
social organism becomes dissolved into a multitude of un- 
related individuals held together not by the bonds of natural 
loyalties but only by economic ends and economic necessities. 

Dr Knak does not question that in western civiliza- 
tion there are truths and forces that belong to God’s creative 
purpose. He explicitly asserts this. What he is anxious 
about is that Africans should not be given the false im- 
pression that western civilization as a whole is a Christian 
civilization, and that full recognition should be given to 
the spiritual values in African society. To contrast a 
Christian western civilization with a heathen African society 
is to create an entirely false antithesis. 

It is clear to Dr Knak that the message of the Gospel 
implies for the African the development of his full human 
possibilities. It is quite incompatible with the Christian 
idea of God, he maintains, to deny to any race the oppor- 
tunity of realizing its true manhood. But each race will 
unfold the possibilities of its human nature in its own 
characteristic way; to impose uniformity or compel one 
race to conform to the ideals and standards of another is to 
rob the world of the rich variety which is part of God’s 
purpose in making men different. Dr Knak would agree 
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that his insistence on each race being free to express its 
individuality presupposes equality of opportunity for the 
expression of this individuality. But in his criticism of the 
opinions of Professor Jabavu he hardly allows sufficient 
weight to the fact that in South Africa under present condi- 
tions this freedom does not exist for the Bantu race. Oppor- 
tunities for the development of full manhood exist in white 
civilization which are denied to the Bantu. So long as the 
African can only find these opportunities in white civiliza- 
tion he will demand participation in that civilization. 
Since a natural desire when it is thwarted becomes more 
intense and overmastering, it is almost inevitable that Dr 
Knak’s insistence on the value of difference should, so long 
as these conditions persist, fall on deaf ears. 

This does not, however, alter the truth of his main con- 
tention that man can achieve the full purpose of his existence 
only as a member of an organic society. Dr Knak, in 
agreement with Dr Gutmann, the veteran Leipzig missionary 
among the Chagga on the slopes of Kilimanjaro, to the 
exposition of whose teaching a long chapter is devoted, holds 
that what Jesus revealed was not, as is so often maintained, 
the value of personality but the meaning of sonship (Kind- 
schaft). The idea of personality which has dominated 
European thought for so long is derived from the Renaissance 
and the Enlightenment rather than from Christianity, 
and may express itself in unbounded self-assertion and a 
limitless egoism. Sonship is a life in relation with others, 
a life in the family, and the soil in which it grows is the 
relations which exist in natural social groupings. 

African society is in many respects nearer to the true 
meaning and Christian understanding of life than western 
civilization, in which these natural bonds are in danger of 
dissolution. Notwithstanding its many grave evils and 
defects, which must be removed, and its urgent need of 
regeneration, there exist in African society spiritual values 
which every effort must be made to conserve. In it men are 
bound together by natural loyalties derived from blood and 
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neighbourhood. They are united with one another in 
mutual obligation and responsibility. The world of the 
African is far more of a personal world than that of western 
civilization in which things have gained the predominance. 
This personal world of natural loyalties is the divinely 
appointed field in which the new life in Christ is meant to 
find its expression. It is these personal relations which it 
is the purpose of the Gospel to transform. There is no means 
by which the growth of the African in Christian character 
can be so efficaciously furthered as by revealing to him the 
moral significance of the social relations which form the 
context of his life. 

Not only do the natural social groupings provide the 
individual with that setting of relations of mutual obliga- 
tion and responsibility which are indispensable for the growth 
of true personality, but as forming part of the divine order 
in creation they, as well as the individual, come within the 
scope of the redemptive purpose of the Gospel. The object 
of missionary work is not the individual in isolation, but the 
individual as a member of a community. The Gospel is 
thus concerned with the community as well as with the in- 
dividual. The aim of Christian missions is not fulfilled when 
individuals have been won within a nation, or even when all 
the individuals of a nation have been won, but only when the 
soul of a nation in its totality has been brought face to face 
with the Gospel and the decision for which it calls. 

Dr Knak makes it clear that his insistence on the value 
of the traditional forms of African society does not mean 
any compromise with heathenism. Unrelenting conflict with 
heathen beliefs and practices is the necessary condition of 
the growth of a healthy African society. Nor does he suppose 
that tribalism is a permanent institution. Social forms have 
got to change. But whatever changes may take place, 
men will still have fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, 
children, blood relations, neighbours, companions of the same 
age and fellow-workers, and whatever changes may come 
the vital thing is that the sense of mutual obligation and 
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responsibility which is found in existing relations should be | 


conserved and express itself in the new conditions. 

One consequence of Dr Knak’s view of the missionary 
task is to lead him to protest strongly against the view 
which he believes to be held in influential and leading mis- 
sionary circles that all missionary work is education. We are 
not quite clear what circles he has in mind. At any rate 
he maintains that the essential nature of missions is funda- 
mentally misunderstood, if their characteristic and dis- 
tinctive task is supposed to be education. If education is 
restricted to education through the school, and if, further, 
the education given in the school is identified with what 
many of the best modern educators would agree with 
Dr Knak in regarding as a bad kind of education, few 
would dispute his contention. But education is a term of 
very wide meaning, and Dr Knak is not entirely consistent 
in his use of it. He himself assigns to the missionary the 
very important educational task of helping the African to 
see that western civilization is far from being a Christian 
civilization, and of awakening in him an appreciation of the 
spiritual values in his own heritage. Moreover, with the 
instinctive sense for reality which is characteristic of his 
book, Dr Knak recognizes that for the future of the Bantu 
race everything depends on the younger generation, and that 
in the struggle between the new and the old in Africa all 
hangs on their decision. Under the influence of this apprecia- 
tion of the importance of youth he writes that ‘ it is plain 
that the school assumes a decisive rdle in the spiritual re- 
volution of Bantu Africa,’ and ‘a right attitude to the 
question of education will be decisive for the service of 
Christian missions to Bantu youth’ (pp. 269-70). The 
most ardent advocate of the place of education in missionary 
work would hardly wish to use stronger language. 

But we need not bandy words about terms. The im- 
portant thing is to know what kind of education Dr Knak 
objects to and what kind he wants. 

He is afraid, in the first place, of the tendency in educa- 
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tion for the educator to form the pupils after his own image. 
This result, he holds, is inevitable, and those educators 
who imagine that they are leaving the child free to develop 
his own slumbering powers are only having recourse to 
subtler means of achieving the same end. This influence 
of the teacher on the pupils may not be open to serious objec- 
tion where both share a common cultural heritage which the 
older generation passes on to the new. It is a very different 
matter where teacher and pupil are separated by differences 
of race and cultural tradition. Here it becomes a vital 
matter for the educator to realize that the fundamentally 
educative influences are not in his hand. They lie not in the 
school but in the community. 

Secondly, Dr Knak is anxious lest education, and in 
particular higher education, should minister to the utilitarian 
ends of a materialistic civilization rather than to the creation 
of a truly Christian community. The danger is an im- 
mensely real one, and his fears have much to justify them in 
actual experience. It will be a satisfaction to him to find 
in the Report of the Commission on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion in India both a clear recognition of the extent to which 
the Christian colleges in India have been diverted by the 
force of circumstances from their Christian aims, and a setting 
forth of a conception of the purpose of higher education 
in relation to the needs of the community much more 
closely akin to his own fundamental ideas. 

Positively, Dr Knak believes that education is not 
primarily a matter of instruction or precept but comes 
through the experience of life in a community. For this 
view he will find support in quarters where he is perhaps 
least inclined to look for allies. The view of education as 
primarily a life lived in a community is the ideal which, 
even if the community has been too narrowly conceived, 
has inspired education in the English public schools, and 
through them has exerted an influence on the whole of 
English education. It is also an ideal which has been 
expounded with great persuasiveness by Professor John 
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Dewey, who more than any other writer has influenced 
educational thought in America. However much the schools 
of Anglo-Saxon missions may fall short in practice of these 
ideals, Dr Knak’s main contention will find strong support 
among many American and British educators. 

Dr Knak will also find a good many in the Anglo-Saxon 
world who will agree with him that the community of which 
we have to take account is not merely the school com- 
munity but the larger community from which the pupils 
come. If true education comes through participation in the 
life of a community, the supreme means of providing it is 
the Christian Church, in which the living forces of the tradi- 
tional social order are purified, vitalized and renewed by 
Christ, and there is formed a living community in which the 
gifts and capacities of the African find their natural develop- 
ment and expression. It is to the Church rather than the 
school that the primary attention and main strength of 
Christian missions must be devoted. The ways in which the 
influence of the Church may purify and transform traditional 
custom are worked out by Dr Knak in sections which deal 
with the instruction of catechumens, preaching, and the 
government, administration and discipline of the Church. 

Missionary thought in Anglo-Saxon countries is moving 
in the direction in which Dr Knak points when he maintains 
that education must have regard to the whole people, and 
that the work of the school must always have this larger 
end in view. It is twenty years since Bishop Whitehead, 
when he was Bishop of Madras, drew emphatic attention to 
the necessity in rural work of aiming at the education of the 
community as a whole. Dr Butterfield’s proposal of ‘ Rural 
Development Units’ has the same end in view. Dr Knak 
welcomes these proposals, though he utters a warning against 
any attempt to achieve through organization what can only 
come about as the result of organic growth. There are 
indeed signs in many directions of the coming to birth of a 
conception of education in Africa in which the four walls 
of the school vanish and the endeavour is made in the spirit of 
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Christ to transform and elevate the whole life of the com- 
munity. Enlightenment and humanitarian effort, as Dr 
Knak reminds us, are not sufficient in themselves to bring 
about the necessary changes. Only the Gospel has power to 
overcome the powerful and entrenched forces of heathenism. 
The general ideas to which attention has been directed 
are worked out with a wealth of practical illustration, and 
the book also discusses such important questions as the 
position of women, polygamy and the relation of missions to 
political questions. It is much to be desired that its contents 
should be made available in English, perhaps in a shortened 
form, for the benefit of American and British readers. 
J. H. OtpHam 








AN AFRICAN TRIBE IN TRANSITION 


By JAMES W. WELCH 


HE fear of change is one of the greatest fears in life. 
This fear explains conservatism; it also explains 
art. We have all felt moments when, with our souls 
momentarily open to the true meaning of the beauty before 
us, we have been struck with horror that this beauty must 
fade away, and with a passionate desire to be able to catch 
this fleeting beauty and to keep it for ever. This urge for 
permanence of things which are worth while in a transient 
world has been the creative motive of all great work; it 
has also given us the sorrow we feel when we look back over 
the centuries and see what we have lost on the way. To 
the artist it may mean the imprisoning in stone on the 
Parthenon of the fleeting beauty of horses in motion; to 
the bearer of a civilization which is destroying a different 
civilization it means the rescue from destruction of all 
that is good or can be good in the old; to the Christian 
European missionary in Africa it means that he comes indeed 
not only to destroy but also to fulfil. 

Every thinking white man in Africa is sad. He cannot 
but be sad at the sight of a great people being hurled from a 
well-nigh Adam and Eve type of society into the scientific 
industrial civilization of the twentieth century, within the 
space of seventy years. The rapidity with which primitive 
Africans have been brought under the influence of latter- 
day European civilization, not perhaps in its most exalted 
form, is appalling; and, adaptable as human nature has shown 
itself to be, it is extremely doubtful if it can be adaptable 
enough for this enormous demand. The change may be 
regretted; it cannot be stayed. But there is one thing 


which can and must be done: the saving and keeping of all 
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that is or can be worth while in the African past, the loss 
of which would lead to many bitter regrets in the future. 
It is supremely the task of this generation to do it. 

This necessary work of salvage is something much bigger 
and more fundamental than the preservation of Native 
handicrafts. Dr Oldham has pointed out, after his reading 
of Gutmann, the great German missionary in Africa, that the 
African knows more of the true meaning of life and of 
relations between persons than the individualist Westerner. 
This is largely due to the fact that western society is atomized, 
whereas the primitive African lives in a natural community. 
This natural community of family, clan or tribe trains 
character and personality ; and if western civilization or 
Christianity breaks up this community true personality can- 
not exist. It is, therefore, supremely the task of the mis- 
sionary who takes the fuller news of God as known in 
Christianity to respect and preserve these God-given com- 
munities. There is nothing sadder in Africa than to see 
the break-up by western civilization of these communities, 
on which alone the finer personality of the African must 
depend. There is evidence from history, as, e.g., in India 
and China, that the westernization of Africa will only be 
a passing phase; the crucial question is, therefore, how 
much can be preserved and perpetuated during this passing 
orgy of destruction and of throwing off the past. 

I have been asked in this article to give a recruit’s im- 
pression of the changing Isoko tribe. The Isoko country 
lies in the north-western corner of the Niger Delta, covering 
about 1000 square miles, with some 130 villages ranging from 
a hamlet of 20 inhabitants to a town of 4000, and a popula- 
tion numbering about 80,000. The country is swampy, 
and at the end of the wet season, when the Niger has risen 
some thirty feet, about two-thirds of the land is under water. 
There are ten distinct clans in the Isoko tribe, seven having 
emigrated from Benin City and three from the Ibo country 
on the opposite side of the Niger. The reasons given for 


the emigration are various and petty, generally quarrels 
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in the former settlements, and they need not concern us 
here; it seems evident, however, that the founders of the 
existing clans came to the present Isoko country in search 
of new land about the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
and that whatever distinctive beliefs, customs and language 
were brought were merged into the present Isoko language 
and type of society. As I have been asked to give personal 
impressions, I can best do that by writing a personal narra- 
tive of my dealings with the Isoko people and of the facts 
which I collected. 

The European visitor who has been deeply immersed 
in European problems and work, and then finds himself 
suddenly left alone in a primitive country, feels completely 
lost; he can only bring to the task of understanding his 
new environment what has been given to him in the past. 
I found myself, after three weeks of unpacking and settling 
in, sent off to trek through the Isoko bush alone for a month, 
knowing nothing of Isoko thought, customs or society. As 
I had read some history, my first thought was to enquire 
into the history of the Isoko tribe. In part this was done out 
of natural curiosity, in part out of the desire to collect the 
verbal history known only by the clan elders before they 
died out and to reduce it to writing, in part because I wanted 
to teach history to my Native teachers, and one had to work 
out from local history to that of African peoples and so on 
to ‘ the cradle of civilization.’ Curiosity gradually led to a 
desire to understand Native systems of government, of law 
and punishment, of religion and tribal custom. Moreover, 
in giving Christianity one had to meet with polygamy and 
attempt to estimate its strength and the reasons for its 
hold, with secret female circumcision forbidden but not 
exterminated by the Church, and soon. In this way a rough 
estimate of primitive Isoko society was formed. The con- 
trast between the Isoko of 1900 and of 1980 was so great 
that one was led naturally to enquire into the causes of the 
change. These, though they may be summed up in the 
one phrase, ‘ western civilization,’ were really four: trade, 
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Government, Christianity and education. Since all four 
have arrived in this century, within the memory of men alive 
to-day, it has been possible to study in some slight measure 
the origins, history and effects of each. The following 
notes give a necessarily brief sketch of each, together with a 
reference to some of the more urgent problems facing the 
Isoko Native Church, in conflict with a decaying paganism 
and an advancing western secular civilization. 

To glance at primitive pagan Isoko society before the 
influence of Europe was felt: The first fact to know and keep 
in mind all the time, as the key to any understanding of 
the Isokos, is that the whole of life is a unity, and that this 
unity is interpenetrated by religion. Indeed, the Isoko 
does nothing apart from God. On rising, his first act is to 
clean his teeth with a chewing-stick, throw the used stick 
at the foot of his compound altar to God and then start his 
day with an invocation to the Supreme Being in the sky: 
‘God bless us; give us perfect strength, money, children, 
the peace of the whole town and freedom from troubles.’ 
From this beginning of the day until he sleeps at night, from 
childhood until death, the Isoko relates the whole of life 
to God: birth, circumcision, female puberty rites, marriage, 
death, farming, fishing, cutting palm-nuts, felling trees, 
building a house, travelling, sickness, trouble, the family, 
the clan, the tribe—all are related to God by invocation, 
sacrifice and ritual.. This religious unity of the whole of 
life is never broken until the Isoko meets with some form of 
western civilization, or education in a secular or mission 
school. This fact is the key to Isoko life. 

At the basis of all Isoko religion is the strong belief in a 
Supreme Being, called Oghene, who lives in the sky, was 
the Creator of the world, and as he has never been seen 
cannot be described. It is impossible to say of him that he 
is personal or that he has form or sex. His attributes are 
many; he is Father, Creator, Blesser, Just Judge, Almighty, 
Merciful, Good, Eternal. But, though unseen, his character 
is known both by his blessings and by his punishments, 
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which are his character in action. It is obvious that he 
lives in the sky, for he sends rain and, when angry, thunder 
and lightning from thence. He punishes evil, and rewards 
good by long life. 

This Oghene is too far removed from men for direct com- 
munication and full worship. He has therefore appointed 
two ways in which men may worship. Every man and 
woman has a separate creator called Oma. While Oghene 
is the creator of all, Oma is the creator of a person. Oma, 
acting for Oghene, creates a person, and this Oma is the 
channel for the blessings and punishments of Oghene. 
Oma is spirit, but an entity belonging to only one person 
and can be worshipped through the visible idol called Oma 
which is his outward and visible sign. Again, every man and 
woman has a life-giver called Ezi. Ezi is one’s soul. Ezi 
brings life and protects life; therefore Ezi must be wor- 
shipped, for if Ezi leaves one, death results. The visible 
token of Ezi is a stick, to which are attached two strips of 
cloth and some cowrie shells. 

In addition to Oghene and his two intermediaries there 
are innumerable gods represented by idols, who preside over 
the family, the clan, the farm, the fishing pond, wrestling 
and so forth. The clan gods are the most interesting of 
these, for they are usually the actual founders of the clans, 
and must be worshipped by the whole clan at certain times ; 
they also, through the priests, detect thieves and make 
women fertile. The decision of the clan god is usually 
given through casting lots, broken kola-nuts being used. 
Strangely mixed with these aspects of Isokan paganism 
is the worship of the ancestors, related to every act in life ; 
for the ancestors are ‘ near to Oghene,’ watch their children 
on earth, and can be appealed to by invocation and sacrifice 
for forgiveness and blessings. 

Such, then, is the technical religious background of the 
Isokos. This worship of Oghene, of Oma, of Ezi, of the 
ancestors and of the clan god interpenetrates the whole of 
life. The clan elders who legislate, and their chosen strong 
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men who are their executive, are the trustees of the family 
and clan, acting for the ancestors and for Oghene; this 
explains the remarkable obedience to and respect for the 
Isoko elders in olden times. Though there is no actual 
ethical code or any table of commandments, there is a 
distinct tribal or clan morality enshrined in oral tradition 
and in certain laws. 

Out of this deeply religious background emerge all the 
great events of life. Thus, during pregnancy a wife must 
visit the priest-doctor at the end of the fifth, seventh and 
ninth month after conception, to offer sacrifice and to take 
special medicine. After the child has been born, the placenta 
is buried in the ground, and palm-wine is sprinkled on the 
earth, as an offering of thanksgiving to Oghene. The name 
given to the child on the eighth day usually commemorates 
the feelings of the parents towards Oghene for his blessings. 
When a girl has reached her first menstrual period she is 
ready for the female puberty rites, which occupy three 
months and form the most important crisis in her life. All 
this significance attached to female puberty, and linked up 
with the fundamental desire for fertility which goes deep 
into the roots of Isoko life, is closely related to the worship 
of ancestors and of Oghene, for in the Isoko ‘ heaven’ there 
are numerous spirits waiting to be born on earth, and each 
woman may be the means not only of propagating the clan, 
but of providing an earthly home for one of these spirits. 
* When a child is born on earth a spirit dies in heaven, and 
when a person dies on earth a spirit is born in heaven,’ 
runs the Isoko proverb. 

Similarly at death the whole burial ritual is intensely 
religious ; there is not only the first burial to inter the body 
decently and with honour, but also a second burial which is 
more important, when a plantain tree trunk is buried in a 
coffin as a symbol, without which service the spirit of the 
departed could not enter into heaven, but would for ever be a 
ghost wandering homeless about the earth. 

So one could go on; in every single department of life 
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nothing is done apart from religion. It is this unity which 
is not only the chief mark of primitive life in olden Isoko, 
but, I think, its chief value. It is of the utmost importance 
in studying the Isokos to have this wholeness of outlook; 
to look at them from a missionary point of view only is to 
miss all the meaning of Isoko society. The true view is 
that the social, practical and religious aspects of Isoko life 
form one whole; all are so interdependent that they must 
all be considered at the same time, and an attempt must 
be made to discover how far all the activities work for clan 
or tribal solidarity and how far they satisfy the psychical 
needs of the Isokos. 

It was into such a unified society as this, localized in a 
remote part of the swampy Niger Delta and cut off from 
practically all intercourse with other tribes, that European 
trade, Government, the Christian Church and education 
entered. It needs to be said of Isoko, as of the whole of 
Nigeria, that however strong any one of the four new 
elements may be now, the impact of western civilization 
on primitive African paganism has been primarily economic. 
The clash of race, of colour, of religion—these are not 
primary or fundamental, as history can well show: the true 
conflict in Africa arises from the imposition of one type of 
civilization on another. 

The place of contact with the outside world for the Isokos 
is the Ase creek, which runs down into the Forcados River, 
which in turn joins with the Nun River to form the Niger 
some twenty miles north, and southwards runs into the sea 
at Burutu about one hundred miles away. Where the Ase 
creek runs into the Forcados River, a great waterway for 
trade, there is the town of Asaba-Ase; eight miles up the 
creek is the town of Ase. Both towns, though in the Isoko 
country, are not strictly Isoko, but towns of the Abo tribe 
speaking the Ibo language, and both have been more in 
contact with trade and new ideas than the average Isoko 
village. In pre-Government days, when the Royal Niger 
Company was in charge of the country, the Company paid a 
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yearly subsidy to the chiefs of the villages on the Ase creek, 
to keep the peace and to allow the market roads to be kept 
open for trade. About the year 1888 a store of the Company 


- was opened at Ase; in 1894 this was removed to Asaba- 


Ase at the mouth of the creek. Whatever palm-oil was 
extracted from palm-nuts at this time in Isoko was taken 
to Asaba-Ase; it was carried in earthenware pots holding 
one or two gallons, which were broken to take out the oil for 
boiling. The middlemen at this time were Ase and Abo 
traders, never Isokos, for the Isokos distrusted this new trade 
and the elders forbade anyone to help it; some Isoko men, 
however, did undoubtedly sell palm-oil to Ase and Abo 
traders. In the autumn of 1908 the first Isoko trading 
factory was opened at Ivrogbo by a European, Mr J. P. 
Dunn of the Royal Niger Company, So far as I know he 
was the first white man to penetrate into the Isoko bush, 
when he visited personally Ozoro, Ole and the adjacent 
towns, inviting the elders and people to collect palm-nuts, 
to crush them and to bring the palm-oil to the Ivrogbo 
station on the edge of the creek, some twelve miles up 
from Ase. Mr Dunn also introduced kerosene tins into the 
country, which are now the general receptacles for and 
carriers of oil. 

This is how European trade entered the country. It 
has now spread into the remotest village; there is hardly 
an Isoko man who has not collected and sold palm-oil. 
The results have been far-reaching: the Natives have been 
introduced to coin currency; barter and the use of cowrie 
shells, gin, palm-wine or live-stock in transactions have 
disappeared ; young men formerly in an inferior position 
in the clan by reason of age have become wealthy and power- 
ful, able to build good houses and to have more wives than 
the elders, so that with a new scale of values and unsuspected 
sources of power, clan solidarity and respect for elders have 
largely broken down; men anxious to make money have 
left Isoko and travelled to Lagos and the coast, returning 
with money and entirely new ideas; the influx of money 
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has meant purchasing power; and corrugated iron, bicycles, 
European clothes and luxuries have become almost necessi- 
ties. But chiefly trade has opened to the Isoko mind the 
existence of another and greater world outside, a world 
which contains the white man and the limitless wealth and 
power which the Isoko thinks he has. Trade, as one of the 
* acids of modernity,’ has successfully dissolved a great deal 
of the original Isoko religion, clan society, family ties, 
respect for age and authority, and its remoteness from the 
world outside has largely vanished. 

In 1900 the British Government took over responsi- 
bility from the Royal Niger Company, and on paper Isoko 
(though the name even was unknown then) was placed 
under the Agberi division, and in 1903 under the Abo 
division. In 1904 the first Native Court for Isoko was opened 
at Ase—not strictly an Isoko town. In 1905 Government 
entered the country in the form of soldiers, who patrolled 
Isoko in order to stop the wholesale destruction of witches ; 
and the famous Eni witchcraft ju-ju, which killed scores of 
suspected witches annually, was declared illegal. In 1911, 
after repeated warnings, soldiers were sent to punish the 
towns of Ozoro, Ole and Illu-Ologbo for blinding suspected 
thieves by pouring hot oil into their eyes, and to stamp out 
the practice. In 1914 the people of Illu-Ologbo revolted 
against the clerk of the government Native Court, murdered 
him with his wife and family, and threw their bodies down 
a well; Captain Armstrong and some police were sent to 
punish the offenders. No more trouble occurred until 
the imposition of the head-tax in 1927, when there were 
minor revolts. 

The above is an outline of the history of Isokan relations 
with Government. To describe the effect of Government 
on the people would need an article to itself; but, in the 
first place, it has brought peace to the country and opened it 
out with roads, so that any Isoko man or woman may now 
safely travel from village to village, a thing which was 
highly dangerous in olden days. Native Courts have been 
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set up, and the government officer can usually be approached 
by anyone with a grievance. A proportion of the Native 
tax money has gone to provide roads and bridges, to assist 
mission schools and the mission welfare centre, to build 
wells and to erect council houses for the clan elders wherein 
they meet and try cases. But these are secondary in 
importance to the fundamental fact that the Isokos see in 
Government a power which has taken their country from 
them, and which can by the presence of one white officer 
rule over 80,000 people and all the tribal authorities. If 
Government decides that the religion of the Isokos offends 
the code of the white man, that offending part, such as 
the forbidden Eni ju-ju, must be abolished. However 
true it is that Government is there to help the Natives, 
it is none the less true that Government decides just how 
much of Native religion and custom may continue, and as 
it has the power so it must be obeyed. As I know from 
actual experience and personal friendship with the elders, 
many of them pray daily to Oghene and to their ancestors 
for the removal of Government and of the ‘ white-man’s 
Church,’ both of which have made Oghene withdraw his 
protection from Isoko. 

At the same time, it must be stated that the methods 
of Government in Nigeria are far more enlightened than 
those of any other colonizing power known to me in history. 
At first, in unavoidable ignorance, a system of chiefs was 
set up, who judged all the Native cases, acting directly 
under the Political Officer. These men came to have great 
power and great wealth from bribes; unhappily they were 
never the true rulers of the people in original Isoko society. 
Still they were undoubtedly more able than the ancient 
and often childish clan elders, who were no doubt excellent 
under the old régime, but who are often unwilling and unfit 
to govern the Isokos as they are to-day, already changing 
under the impact of trade, Government. Christianity and 
education. A magnificent attempt is now being made at 
Native administration, under which these government- 
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warrant chiefs are abolished and the rule of the people is 
restored to the clan elders. Every attempt is being made to 
study original Isoko society and to restore it, so that the 
people may be ruled in their own indigenous way, always 
within the limits of peace and order, preserving all in Isoko 
society which does not offend against European morality, 
such as the killing of suspected witches. Every one who 
loves the African hopes that this attempt will succeed. 

At the same time there are four facts among others which 
must be borne in mind. In the first place, the Isoko of to- 
day, invaded by the four named aspects of western civiliza- 
tion, is not the Isoko of last century. It does not follow that 
because the elders governed successfully in olden days under 
the unified Isoko society, they will be as successful to-day 
in an Isoko in which the ‘ acids of modernity ’ have largely 
broken down clan solidarity, with its respect for the 
authority of age and for the ancestors. Wealth, irrespective 
of rank in the clan, education which destroys superstition 
and undermines paganism, secularism which is known by 
those who leave the tribe to work on the coast, and the 
existence of the Christian Church are powerful and solvent 
factors, and any system of government now must be designed 
to deal with an Isoko changed by these and other factors. 
A system of rule must be set up which can deal with Isoko 
to-day and in the future, not with an Isoko of the past. 

Then again, Isoko society and methods of rule were con- 
stantly changing in the past; it would be wrong to stabilize 
and perpetuate what happened to be the custom in 1900. 
In the third place, it is extremely doubtful whether, even 
with the powerful support of Government, the young men 
of the tribe who have travelled, traded, been educated 
and had contact with Europeans will respect and obey as 
in the past the old elders who are illiterate, ignorant and 
superstitious. Government support will do much to secure 
outward obedience, but it will be Government and not clan 
authority which is being obeyed ; the better way would seem 
to be the education of those who will be elders, in order 
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that they may feel equal to and capable of governing the 
younger men. 

And finally, Government gives no official support to 
Christianity : complete religious freedom is aimed at. Thus, 
I have known a Political Officer, a Christian, fine a Christian 
Native convert £5 for spitting on the clan fetich and pouring 
disinfectant over it, an act which deeply wounded the 
religious elders and which deserved punishment. The 
British Government is in Nigeria to keep peace, to protect 
the Natives against themselves and against exploitation by 
white traders, and to help them to enlightenment and pro- 
gress; not to propagate a religion. That is why Govern- 
ment will often protect a pagan Native against a Christian. 
This principle is seen in the annual salary paid to a priest- 
king of a clan, to enable him to govern the clan by the power 
of the clan spirit of which he is the guardian. But however 
much one admires this impartiality, it must never be for- 
gotten that paganism is decaying. If Christianity were 
wiped off the continent of Africa to-day, and never allowed 
to enter it again, paganism would still be virtually extinct 
in seventy years through the presence of European civiliza- 
tion. As soon as a boy enters school and learns a little 
geography, e.g. how rain is caused, his belief in the Native 
priest is destroyed. You cannot have both paganism and 
education. And no man who thinks could imagine that 
education could be stopped. In my own experience I have 
seen Government pay a priest-king an annual salary to rule 
by the power of the clan spirit; and at the same time give 
£20 to the same priest-king to help in the building of the 
clan school, in which the king’s son was to be a scholar. 

Here is one of the problems urgently needing thinking 
out: on the one hand, the commendable desire to preserve 
what is natural to the people; on the other, giving what is 
good for the people; but these two are in conflict. It is 
impossible both to bolster up paganism and to start educa- 
tion. I have put the issue in an extreme way, so that we 
may see it clearly as one of the elements in the life of a 
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changing tribe. Fundamentally the question is not what 
Isoko was in the past only, but what can Isoko best be in 
the future under the increasing impact of western civiliza- 
tion? The mere reconstruction of the past is useless ; 
the wholesale destruction of the past is a crime; some 
method of government which preserves, improves and uses 
what can be used of the indigenous system of Isoko, and yet 
adapts it and adds to it so that it may meet the changing 
conditions of to-day and the future, is what is urgently 
needed. 

Christianity was introduced into Isoko by a non-Chris- 
tian. In July 1909, Government sent to the Isoko town of 
Uzere a clerk of the Native Court, by name Eda Otuedon, 
a Native of the Ishekiri tribe. Otuedon had lived near 
Warri, had heard the African Bishop Johnson preach there, 
and had attended the C.M.S. Church for four years in Benin 
City, without embracing its precepts and practices. In 1910 
at Uzere Otuedon started to hold meetings every Sunday 
morning and afternoon in the court-house, to which came 
about twenty boys and some adults; to these he read from 
the Bible and sang English hymns which he translated. 
The burden of his message, as explained to me by Otuedon 
when I searched him out this year in Warri, was as follows : 
‘There is a God Who sent His Son to save all men and 
women. The pagan gods are wrong and have no power to 
hurt the soul. This God is worshipped by the white man, 
and it is impossible to be civilized until one becomes Chris- 
tian. Adultery, divorce, witchcraft—all these will be abol- 
ished when this God is worshipped. The whole truth about 
this God is contained in a book called the Bible.’ Otuedon 
found there was no opposition to his preaching, even the 
king of Uzere listening on many Sundays. Otuedon was 
also honest enough to say that though he had his wife and 
concubines with him, and meant to have more wives, the 
true Christian way was for one man to have one wife only 
and to be faithful to her. It was this part of the message 
which made the greatest impression on a boy named Loho, 
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later Israel Loho, the translator of the Gospels, the Acts 
and the Prayer Book into Isoko, and at present the leading 
teacher in the Isoko Church. From Otuedon’s preaching a 
small band of enquirers was formed; later two white mis- 
sionaries from Patani visited Uzere, and one settled in the 
Isoko country; eventually a mass movement towards 
Christianity swept over 20,000 Natives into nominal member- 
ship of the Christian Church (C.M.S.), though a great deal of 
fierce persecution by the pagans resulted. 

A little later than the arrival of Otuedon, an Ijo woman 
named Bribina Bevebolo brought news of the Christian 
Gospel into Isoko when she left Patani, where she had 
attended the mission, to marry an Isoko chief. There is 
little doubt that many of the Natives who hurried into the 
Church did so thinking that it would bring them the same 
power as the white man had, and freedom from sickness and 
infant mortality, good crops and fishing, many children, 
immunity from witches, an end to marriage troubles and 
other blessings. The amazing thing is that without any 
Native teachers and only sporadic work by one or two 
European missionaries this incredible mass movement pro- 
duced Christians of the finest type, men who were completely 
changed and suddenly released from the indulgence and 
fears of paganism into the happiness of Christian monogamy. 
Indeed, quite the most striking fact about the Isoko Church 
is its amazing growth in quality within the space of twenty 
years, out of a mass movement which entirely outran the 
feeble efforts which could be made to cope with it, owing 
to a desperate shortage of men on the mission staff. Since 
1920 the work of the Church in Isoko has been largely 
purging this too sudden growth and training a Native staff, 
together with the organization of the Church in finance, 
buildings, translations, teaching and the like. Vast num- 
bers of the early adherents have naturally fallen away, more 
especially because a new religion is fashionable every other 
year in Isoko, but also owing to the fact that the new re- 
ligion did not bring the power and prosperity expected of it. 
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As one pagan woman said to me, ‘I was a Christian once, 
and I asked God for children; He gave me three, but all 
died; then I left the Church and offered sacrifices to my 
idols, and a son was born to me who still lives.’ It was in 
that frame of mind that many rushed into the Church, and 
it was unavoidable when there were no teachers and no one 
who could read the Bible. 

Now, however, the Church in Isoko has reached some 
realization of the demands and meaning of Christianity ; it 
is smaller but purer and stronger. It is raising up Native 
leaders, it is becoming literate, it is leading the education 
of the country. There are roughly about five pagans to 
every Christian. Though active persecution has ceased 
there are innumerable ways in which a sabbatarian Church 
comes into conflict with a paganism which keeps strictly 
to a ‘Sabbath’ every four days; e.g. the elders think the 
Christians defile their gods by working on the Native 
* Sabbath,’ and say this is the reason why Oghene has de- 
serted them. Their reply is to open the bush for cutting 
palm-nuts, or the ponds for fishing, after the close season, 
on a Sunday morning when the Christians may not work, 
so that the pagans get the best fish and the best palm- 
nuts. In this and numerous other ways the pagans can 
still mildly persecute the Christians. It is the price paid 
by every Christian minority in the midst of a pagan 
population. 

Education in Isoko has been the handmaid of the Church. 
There has been no education apart from mission schools ; and 
in these education has largely been the teaching of the three 
Rs—on the one hand to make the reading of the Gospels 
possible, and on the other to have a number of literate 
Native mission teachers who can do elementary account- 
keeping and so forth. This was necessary in such a back- 
ward area and in the absence of an adequate staff. It is 
hoped that in the future the schools recently started on the 
clan basis will do community service in the direction of 
cleaner wells and sanitation, and emphasize the manual and 
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agricultural sides of education. But here lies a whole task 
almost untouched as yet, that of making education co- 
terminous with the whole of the fullest Christian life. 

The Native Church in Isoko has only been built up by 
sacrifice, effort and devotion. Of the pressing problems 
facing it to-day the most difficult is the acceptance of 
monogamy by a polygamous people. Any sudden upheaval 
of an age-long society is attended by dangers; in Isoko the 
fact that its polygamous society compels the separation of 
husband and wife during pregnancy and for seven months 
after, and that every mother has to feed her child herself 
for the first three years owing to the absence of any weaning 
food, is complicated by the preponderance of Christian 
women over Christian men, in the proportion of six to four. 
Again, can the Church take over, purify and Christianize 
such deeply rooted clan customs as the female puberty 
rites ? Must these be abolished by intelligent education, 
or can the preparation for adult life contained in them be 
made a part of confirmation, by sending the girls away at 
puberty for a three months’ ‘ school of religion’ ? Witch- 
craft is an everyday problem, and here, as in Europe, 
rational thought in Christian education is the cure. Finally, 
secularism is gradually becoming a more dangerous enemy 
than decaying paganism, and, as western ideas spread, the 
authority of the Church is becoming more and more dis- 
regarded as ‘ educated’ Natives find that the advantages 
of western civilization are theirs without the necessity of 
belief in a personal God. 

The preceding notes represent a necessarily brief and 
inadequate treatment of the subject; I hope, however, 
that they give some sort of a picture of original Isoko life, 
of the new and powerful forces dissolving that pagan society, 
and of the problems facing us there to-day, particularly 
those facing the Church. As far as the missionary is con- 
cerned, that study of anthropology which is only the study 
of origins, of people as they were, is of slight use; what he 
needs is that anthropology which is the study of the changing 
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African to-day. The missionary is primarily concerned with 
what the African is, with what he is going to be, not with 
what he was. It is where the African is going to, not where 
the African came from, that matters. And though that 
involves a study of the African past, so that we may under- 
stand the Native and work from the known to the unknown, 
not blindly imposing our methods of life and worship, yet 
it also involves a close study of the Native as he is changing, 
and of the forces changing him. It means not only a know- 
ledge of paganism and its thought and customs, but also a 
knowledge of that greater enemy of the Church, which is 
secularism. And in this rapid transition taking place over 
the whole of Africa, which I have illustrated from the 
changing Isoko tribe, we must decide what is worth pre- 
serving from the African past. As this article represents 
my personal opinions only, for which I am entirely re- 
sponsible, and as the purpose of this article is to stimulate 
criticism and thought, and above all prayer, I may finish 
with a number of queries. 

We have seen what a fine conception of God the original 
Isoko had. I believe this was God-given. Oghene is not 
only Eternal, Almighty and Creator, but also Oghene is 
Just, Good, Merciful, a Blesser and a Father. It is a more 
Christian conception than some of the conceptions of Jehovah 
in the Old Testament. Would not the true way be to show 
how Oghene is the Christian God, and to show His full revela- 
tion in Christ ? Both pagan elders and also Christians in 
Isoko have told me that Oghene has changed in his treat- 
ment of the Isokos because the white foreigner rules over 
Oghene’s country and people, and the white man’s Church 
is in the land. Oghene, it is said, has withdrawn himself 
and no longer punishes evil and rewards good; hence the 
breakdown of the tribe and the increase in immorality and 
dishonesty. Hence appeals are sent to Oghene every day 
from Isoko, that he will deliver the country and people from 
the white foreigner and co-operate with men again. The 
elders have told me that this religion of the white foreigner 
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is protected by a powerful Government, otherwise it would 
be wiped away. Here in these naive ideas of the old men 
of the tribe are misunderstanding and confusion enough. 
And there are certain definite things connected with the 
worship of Oghene and the four-day week which the Church 
cannot accept. Yet there is undoubtedly in the one con- 
ception of Oghene something of extreme value which should 
be preserved if possible in the changing tribe. 

We have seen how deeply into Native life certain customs 
go. How far any of these can be preserved in a purified 
form is a vital problem, if the Church is to be truly in- 
digenous, of the people, deep in Native mentality and 
emotion. If it is true that it is the racial unconscious under- 
lying the personal unconscious in every individual which is 
the chief formative influence in the development of society 
and the relations between men, the whole rooting of the 
Church in Native life is a tremendous task, if we are to avoid 
the mere creation of a veneer which will break in a genera- 
tion or two, when the white missionary has left the country. 
Certain it is that the entry of atomized civilization into 
unified African society carries with it the danger of the loss 
of something far more valuable than anything western 
civilization can offer. The African is intensely spiritual ; 
tribal society displays and is held together by a sense of 
solidarity such that what one man does may and often does 
affect the whole community. Man is his brother’s keeper. 
Africans know and feel that they are members one of an- 
other. These elements are priceless and must be preserved. 

I have mentioned Gutmann’s belief that the African 
knows more of the true meaning of life and of relations 
between persons than the individualist Westerner. Dr 
Oldham has written: ‘ The enterprise to which we (Chris- 
tians) are called is to seek for the truth of human existence 
in the relations between persons.’ This indeed is the answer 
to secularism. And in this truth of human existence the 
African is the teacher and the European is the learner. But 
once African unity goes, once their God-given natural 
37 
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communities are destroyed, once they are cut off from their 
past, the Africans will no longer be able to teach, nor we 
to learn. It will not be easy to learn, for all our work has 
been to give and our work makes us what we are. But it 
is assuredly true that however much God is in the form of 
Christianity we may take from our own country, yet He is 
also in Africa, in these natural communities, in this unity of 
life, in the African’s conception of God, however veiled and 
imperfectly shown, and however strange to our ways of 
thinking. If only we could always see Him in forms other 
than those in which we know Him! That, I suppose, 
is why Gutmann wishes to abolish the word ‘ education ’ 
in Africa, for it suggests and usually means giving by the 
white man to the black. But this is an untrue picture. 
The Native has much to give too of the real inner meaning 
of life, if only he knew it and realized it, and if only we did 
too. ‘Comradeship’ not ‘education’ is, as Gutmann says, 
the true word. 

Africa is indeed awakening rapidly to-day, and under the 
influence of powerful forces is changing at an alarming speed. 
How much can we learn from the African before it is too late ? 
How much can we preserve from his past without which 
mankind and the Christian Church will be poorer ? How can 
the builders of Christ’s Church in that land build against 
the new and destructive influences entering increasingly 
into Africa? How are we to baptize with ‘the Christ- 
mark’ the life of the changing Africa and the Africa that 
is to be? 


JAMES W. WELCH 














CHRISTIAN INDUSTRY FOR CHINA 


By A CHRISTIAN ECONOMIST 


I 


HE Christian movement in China, for a decade past, 
has been concerned with the promotion of more 
Christian standards in industry. At first the interest was 
in the avoidance of the evils which threatened as concomi- 
tants of the process of industrialization. Attention was 
focussed on the injurious effects of unregulated child and 
woman labour, with excessive hours of work at the faster 
pace set by power-driven machinery, and on the acute 
problems of health created by bringing together large masses 
of workers. The efforts then made were not without fruit. 
The Shanghai Municipal Council set up a Child Labour 
Commission, which enjoyed the expert assistance of Dame 
Adelaide Anderson, and which did much to create a public 
conscience in this matter. The National Government of 
the day was encouraged to follow the lead of the Inter- 
national Labour Office in instituting industrial legislation, 
and steps were taken which led to the introduction of the 
innocuous red phosphorus alongside the poisonous white 
variety in the manufacture of matches, while an upward 
tendency became more noticeable in the working conditions 
of the largest and most modern factories. Significant 
pieces of industrial welfare work were accomplished by the 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. in various places, and much useful 
literature was published. A conference was held in 1927 on 
Christianizing economic relations, organized by the National 
Christian Council’s Committee of that name, which is the 
clearing-house and co-ordinating body for the Christian 


movement in industrial matters. In connexion with this 
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conference Kagawa paid his first visit to China, so that it 
awoke repercussions in Japan also. 

Since that conference the situation has greatly changed. 
In that year the People’s Party came into political power 
over a large part of China, and set up a government in 
Nanking which was pledged to guide the nation through a 
period of tutelage to the realization of the Three People’s 
Principles. This involves a far-reaching programme of 
social reconstruction, based, on the economic side, on the 
principle of the People’s Livelihood. Dr Sun Yat-sen 
believed that the people of China could only be brought to 
enjoy the full possibilities of the modern economy by con- 
certed action, including social legislation; the encourage- 
ment of municipal and co-operative services, leading to a 
socialized distribution of wealth; the equalization of land 
ownership, and the assessment and taxation of land values, 
on a basis that would secure future increases of value for 
the community ; and steps to prevent large accumulations 
of private capital and capitalistic control. 

The consequence of this is a new interest in labour, in 
co-operation, in standards of living and similar questions, 
and in the scientific study of social conditions. At a con- 
ference on the People’s Livelihood held in February of this 
year, the National Christian Council’s Committee had the 
hearty co-operation of quite a number of outside groups. 

The Church of to-day, therefore, as it gathers strength 
for fresh advance after the persecution and disorder of 
recent years, finds itself in a new social world, meeting a 
fresh challenge. It is fortunate that its interest in industry 
is widening in a way that brings it closer to the needs of the 
great majority of the people. An overwhelming proportion 
of the church membership is conscious, not so much of the 
evils of industrialization as of the difficulties created by 
the grinding poverty of so many of their number, especially 
in the villages. The practical impossibility of supporting 
paid pastors and clergy, of providing the travel and other 
expenses involved in participation in larger ecclesiastical 
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organizations, of purchasing Christian literature and main- 
taining suitable places of worship—all this is evidence not 
merely of the cramping effect of the prevailing poverty on 
the growth of a vigorous Church, but of the lack of the 
economic basis of the life more abundant of which the 
church fellowship is a part. Considerations such as these 
led the National Christian Council, in the winter of 1929, to 
ask two members of the staff of Yenching University to study 
rural industry subsidiary to agriculture, the result of which 
has been to add a new field to Christian industrial interest. 


II 


The Christian concern with economic life is twofold: the 
interest lies in the ends which the industrial system is 
designed to serve and in the character of the system itself. 
As has just been hinted, our economic activities are intended 
to provide the means for a ‘ good life,’ and ultimately those 
activities are directed by our conceptions of what is de- 
sirable. A paper prepared for the People’s Livelihood 
Conference pointed out ways in which the farmers by the 
wiser use of their spare time could do much to reduce the 
prevalence of diseases such as malaria, dysentery, cholera 
and parasitic diseases which now greatly lower vitality and 
stand in the way of economic progress. What is lacking is 
mainly the understanding of health and of how to promote 
it, rather than the means of doing so. To bring to all men 
a measure of education, of the appreciation of beauty and 
the pursuit of intellectual interests, of the enjoyment of 
friendship and leisure for personal religion, requires the 
creation of interest in such things as well as, and also as a 
step towards, the provision of the necessary material aids 
thereto. Such a purpose must surely dominate the educa- 
tional work of the Christian movement. 

In the second place, Christians are concerned with the 
character of the industrial organization, remembering that 
for the majority of men it is the great school of character, 
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ranking equally with the home and, in China at least, much 
above educational institutions, which only the minority 
enter. Business life must provide for the individual a 
sphere not only for faithful industry as the basis of liveli- 
hood and of personal virtues, but also of co-operation with 
others for common ends as the basis of more fruitful labour 
and of the social virtues. Unless Christian business morality 
can go beyond the honesty which may be purely self-regard- 
ing to the equal consideration for one’s neighbour which is 
half the Christian religion, there is not the ghost of a chance 
for the religion of Jesus in the world of to-morrow. 

The Church is called upon to demonstrate the truth of 
Maclver’s dictum that ‘community is economy,’ which 
justifies the instinct of brotherhood, both in co-operation 
for production and in collective enjoyment of the higher 
satisfactions. A Christian conception of industry cannot 
stop short, as an ultimate ideal, of a co-operative common- 
wealth, using the gifts of God in nature for the highest 
measure of human welfare, the richest life of the community 
as a whole. Some of the first steps for the realization of 
that ideal in China, which may be regarded as the Christian 
interpretation of the People’s Livelihood, are already 
becoming clear. 


Ill 


The concrete ways of applying these principles, which 
collectively form the Christian industrial programme, will 
change from place to place and from time to time with 
changing conditions and the growth of economic under- 
standing. But unless principles are given practical embodi- 
ment—even a limited and limiting embodiment—they 
remain ineffective. The Committee on Christianizing 
Economic Relations has recently attempted to frame such 
a programme which is the basis of the following exposition, 
though the writer alone is responsible for some of the details. 

The problem of industrialization remains as important 
as ever, although the rate at which it is taking place has 
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been greatly retarded by the disorder of recent years. There 
is a sphere for large undertakings in China in the fields of 
public utilities and of industries in which technical con- 
siderations necessitate large-scale units. While the ad- 
ministration of such enterprises presents real difficulties in 
China, it is essential that those difficulties should be over- 
come by public-spirited leadership. Public utilities of 
every size, from the village well or bath-house, through 
municipal enterprises to national power schemes, are direct 
contributions to well-being. Large industrial concerns 
have opportunities of their own for setting standards of 
welfare. As R. H. Tawney has illustrated in his recent 
book, Equality, comparatively small sums from their profits 
can accomplish more in this direction than much larger 
amounts distributed in wages. The tendency of social 
legislation in China is to require modern industry to assume 
certain social obligations and to encourage it to assume 
others, probably with the expectation of their also being 
made obligatory in due time. This is a direction in which 
industry has progressed in the West, Christian and other 
public-spirited employers blazing trails which, later, all have 
been required to follow. 

One of the chief services urged upon the larger employers 
is that of providing education for workpeople and their 
families. As one aspect of this, attention may be called 
to the value, at the present stage of development, of a part- 
time system. The hours of adult workers are usually long, 
averaging over eleven. It is extremely undesirable that 
children should work such hours as these, and yet it is not 
clear that child labour can be generally abolished, or that 
it should be. Education is still the privilege of the few, and 
since both parents are often away at work, the children 
would simply be neglected on the streets. The situation is 
worse than it was in England in the ’sixties, before the 
coming of compulsory education. The British solution was 
the thalf-time system under which work was limited to 
thirty hours a week, while fifteen hours had to be given to 
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education. The system served its purpose and fell into dis- 
repute, because replaced by something better; in China it 
seems to be called for, at least as a temporary expedient. 

A great deal of the labour used in factories and mines 
is handled through contractors or through foremen who have 
neither vision of the possibilities of modern industry nor 
social outlook. For the sake alike of industrial progress 
and of the building up of stable and progressive industrial 
communities, it is essential that the modern technique of 
personnel management and industrial welfare work, ad- 
ministered by trained men, should take the place of this 
out-of-date system. It is good to know that two of the 
Christian universities, co-operating with the Institute of 
Scientific Management, are taking steps to provide the 
professional training required. 

The Government will need all the help it can get in 
implementing its social legislation. This year interest has 
centred in the application of the Factory Act, which was 
first set for February 1st and then postponed under pressure 
from the manufacturers to August Ist. At the time of 
writing, the National Christian Council’s Committee is 
conducting a study of the questions involved in the applica- 
tion of the Act, with special reference to Shanghai, under 
the direction of Professor Ta Chen of Tsinghua University. 
This committee is in close touch with both employers and 
workers and has the co-operation of official bodies. In 
view of the efforts being made in some influential quarters 
indefinitely to delay enforcement, the committee’s findings 
may be of considerable value in directing attention to 
whichever of the provisions seem capable of enforcement, 
as soon as adequate arrangements are made for inspection. 
In such studies and in the creation of public opinion much 
useful work can be done. 

To reconcile an extensive programme for the promotion 
of economic enterprise with the declared policy of the 
Party to prevent the concentration of capital, and of the 
power it wields, in the hands of a few, will be quite impossible 
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without professional services of a high order—both technical 
and financial—and a large measure of civic patriotism and 
favourable public sentiment. 

For a great deal of industry an alternative method of 
modernization may prove more efficient in realizing Dr Sun’s 
ideals. This consists in applying scientific technique and 
organization to local industries, on the basis not of con- 
centration in large units but of federation of many small 
ones, as is done in agriculture, the small-scale industry par 
excellence. In agriculture research is transformed into 
a professional service for the whole industry and carried 
out at agricultural colleges and experimental stations. 
Equally important in peasant countries are the co-operative 
societies and farmers’ associations, through which the farmer 
is enabled to bulk and standardize produce for market, 
secure supplies and obtain credit on favourable terms. 

If industries can be improved in this way in successive 
steps as skill increases, capital resources accumulate and the 
faculty for co-operation grows, many advantages will accrue. 
The plan harmonizes better with the social life of a non- 
industrialized country, making a much less violent break 
between the old and new. It preserves the independence 
and responsibility of the numerous small producers, while 
making them part of a larger organization and life. It 
distributes capital widely and subordinates finance to 
industry. It avoids the evil, moral and physical, of the 
sudden creation of crowded industrial cities. It combines 
freedom of enterprise with co-operative action, thus satisfying 
the social instinct behind communism while eschewing the 
basis of force so often associated with it. Its widespread 
adoption in China or India would not of itself save those 
countries from the conditions now so acutely felt in Europe 
and America, but it would greatly delay their incidence, 
diminish their severity and facilitate remedial action. 

Is such a method practicable and economically desirable 
in industry which differs from agriculture in that its capital 
consists not in land but in machinery that becomes obsolete, 
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and which produces goods in which fashions are liable to 
change more rapidly than do fashions in food ? There are 
reasons for an affirmative answer, but actual experiment 
is called for. Several test cases may be suggested, especi- 
ally pottery and village smelting. It has been found in 
the pottery industry that a factory run by a German expert 
is indirectly leading to the improvement of the local 
potteries in its vicinity, and there is strong probability that 
an expert teaching the local potters better methods and new 
designs could achieve important results. The Government 
is acting on this suggestion. The Churches’ part in such a 
venture will be to lead in establishing co-operative activities, 
working in the closest association with the expert. Another 
case challenging experiment is the village iron smelting 
in Shansi, which might be developed to form the basis for 
improved agricultural implements, household utensils and 
machinery for village industries. 

Other situations in which the emphasis is more religious 
and less technical also call for a group approach to the 
members of a given industry, an approach which will link 
industrial improvement with religious and educational 
effort, and so claim industry as part of the fuller life. Thus 
an ancient centre of glass blowing has developed a compact 
community embracing six to seven thousand workers and 
their dependents, occupying a distinct section of the city. 
The industry is in two divisions, the one involving irregular 
hours and the other monotonous work very trying to the 
eyes. The workers as a body are dissolute and thriftless. 
One of their guilds has land which, with the help of some 
city friends, could be placed at the disposal of the Church. 
On this site there should be a general medical, and special 
eye, clinic; storage should be provided for glass, a co- 
operative credit society started, and appropriate educational 
classes, in addition to regular religious meetings. Such 
activities, conducted as a branch of Christian service, will not 
only win the people but create a more vigorous moral life 
in the community than can be achieved in any other way. 
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Again, one of the churches in Shanghai is surrounded by 
scores of small metal shops—foundries, forges and machine 
shops of various kinds. At present the industry lacks 
organization and many of its standards are low, especially 
as they affect apprentices. The latter come for some three 
years, during which they are under the control and in the 
care of the masters. They work, eat, live and sleep, usually 
in the same room, always in the same building, and cannot go 
out without permission. While there are many exceptions, 
in the smaller shops conditions are worse than in the larger. 
There would seem to be little hope of applying legislation to 
these units unless means can be found of treating the 
industry as a whole and putting on it the responsibility for 
seeing that the standards agreed upon are observed by all 
the shops within the area. This would be in line with old 
guild practice. The suggestion is that with the help of a 
professional engineer, who could advise the shops in 
increasing their efficiency and assist in technical education 
for the apprentices, an effort should be made to bring the 
managers together to agree upon certain welfare measures, 
and especially that apprentices may be free for evening 
classes, which the Church might co-operate in providing. 

Rural industry deserves an article to itself. Agriculture 
in China, especially in the north, is a part-time industry, the 
farmer not spending more than a third of the year on his 
fields. In the north also his living is very precarious because 
of frequent drought and flood. These conditions confer a 
vitality on subsidiary and other village industries com- 
mensurate with their great importance. If a tithe of the 
thought and ability that has been devoted to the develop- 
ment of the large-scale industries were bestowed on these, it 
is not unreasonable to believe that in these days of electrical 
power and road transport a more wholesome and equally pro- 
gressive civilization might be built upon them. However that 
may be, the need for them during this century is urgent. 
One illustration of conditions and possibilities must suffice. 

In parts of Hopei (formerly Chihli) there survives a 
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primitive textile industry producing coarse cotton cloth 
for the peasants of the interior. This, if left to itself, may 
be expected to disappear as communications improve. But 
during the last thirty years new forms of village weaving 
have grown up spontaneously in more than one district, 
based on machine-spun yarn and using better types of loom. 
These new industries were introduced by traders whose 
intention was to start workshops or factories in country 
towns, but who quickly found that it was more profitable 
to let the farmers take the looms into their own homes, 
where spare time could be taken advantage of by the whole 
family. So the trader came to act as the ‘ clothier’ of the 
pre-factory age in Europe, to the extent of supplying the 
yarn and marketing the cloth. In one area alone the new 
industry brought in many thousands of looms and became 
in places more important than farming itself. Without 
outside assistance the weaving has improved in quality, and 
in some cases Jacquard looms are being used to weave 
artificial silk yarn from Europe, the fabric being sent to 
cities in China and even to Chinese populations in Java and 
elsewhere overseas. The dense village populations of China 
make possible the regional organization of such an industry, 
and there is no reason why they should not go on to use 
electrical power. 

The direction in which the Christian groups are experi- 
menting in the textile industry is in the weaving and knitting 
of wool in the north-west. This region of China is a wool- 
producing area, supporting a considerable export trade. 
Curiously enough, the people have never learnt to use wool 
for wearing apparel, but a beginning is now being made. 
Station classes are being encouraged during the long, hard 
winters, in which half the day is to be given to practical 
training and the rest to suitable education. Long periods 
of idleness do much to fasten the opium habit on the people, 
and this use of the winter will have a moral value equal to 
the economic. 

That such local classes may work on sound, progressive 
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lines, a training and experimental centre is being planned in 
a northern city to furnish expert assistance, and it is hoped to 
institute an expert service for organizing co-operative societies, 
in connexion with one or more universities. 

The whole of this industrial programme is educational 
in nature. Its basis is education and one of its fruits an 
ever-widening demand for education. It involves modifica- 
tion of missionary education in the direction of relating it 
more thoroughly to the life needs of the common people 
especially, as those needs are seen in relation to higher 
spiritual ends. This commits us to workers’ education. 
The splendid mass education movement led by Dr James 
Yen and his colleagues—which grew out of Y.M.C.A. work— 
is being concentrated on bringing education to the farmer. 
In order that local efforts in the cities may be as efficient as 
possible it will be necessary to have a central ‘ workers’ 
educational institute,’ preferably in Shanghai, to combine 
the functions of a settlement and an educational institution, 
studying the worker and his (or her) needs, experimenting 
in the methods and content of education for him, and 
preparing some of the literature required. 


IV 


The task indicated in this article is obviously too great 
to be accomplished by the Christian forces alone. The 
utmost they can do is to pioneer in this field as they have 
in medicine and modern education. Whether they can 
achieve even this depends on whether a sufficient number 
of Christians believe that there is such a thing as a Christian 
workshop analogous to the Christian hospital or school, and, 
if so, whether these plans outline its essential character- 
istics. Only as Christian men and women in business feel 
that this is the way of discipleship for them, and as pastors 
and church leaders feel the importance of this field of 
Christian witness and encourage the members of their flocks 
in it, can there be any hope of success. 
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An instructive incident took place at the Biennial 
Conference of the National Christian Council in April 1931. 
When the programme of which this article is an inter- 
pretation was being presented by the group responsible for 
it, and approved by the Council, a voice was raised in 
friendly challenge : Was not this an ambitious programme ? 
Where were funds to be found for it? Did not its adoption 
mean giving a new slant to the Five-Year Movement, the 
declared purpose of which was evangelistic—to double the 
church membership ? The answer in effect was that it was 
a matter of conviction rather than of funds; that if these 
plans gave concrete expression to one phase of the Kingdom 
of God for our day, they would give meaning and reality 
to the Christian Gospel and win the minds and consciences 
of men; and that, whether new funds could be found or not, 
existing income would be devoted to these purposes. 

The leaders who met in that conference were convinced 
to the extent of stating that ‘the time has come for the 
Church to accept as part of its obligation of service to China 
a share in the industrial and economic reconstruction of 
society,’ and of recommending the Churches to include such 
reconstructive effort in the work of the Five-Year Move- 
ment. The strength of this conviction will be severely 
tested as efforts are made to weave this ethical content 
of the Christian faith into the thinking of the local Christians ; 
as universities and schools are called upon to devote a by no 
means insignificant portion of their resources to this difficult 
phase of training and education, or mission boards are called 
upon to establish a new branch of missionary service (for 
there will be real need of experts from abroad); and as 
Christian agencies in the field are challenged to follow what 
must sometimes prove an unpopular path. The few who 
believe that, as the conquest of the air has created a new 
front in modern warfare, so the economic developments of 
recent years have made victory in that field the critical factor 
in Christian success, have need indeed of apostolic optimism. 

A CHRISTIAN ECONOMIST 
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HANDICRAFTS AND THE INDIAN 
VILLAGE SCHOOL 


By L. C. KITCHEN 


I 


T is a pertinent question in India in these days to ask 

where we are going. We are not concerned here with 

the political aspects of the question. We are here con- 

sidering in what direction those engaged in rural education 

in India may confidently expect the destination of Indian 
civilization will eventually be found. 

Let us consider first two supposedly antithetical ideas 
so often and so glibly used when comparisons are made 
between western and eastern civilizations. An easy method 
of classification labels western civilization ‘ materialistic ’ 
and claims for the Orient the higher destiny of a ‘ spiritual ’ 
mission. Are these fair designations ? Are the eastern and 
western civilizations moving in opposite directions, like 
the Darjeeling Mail, on parallel tracks, ‘1 Up’ and ‘2 
Down,’ the ultimate destination of the one the heights of an 
ethereal spirituality, and of the other the depths of bondage 
to the world of matter ? 

By way of answer let us attempt an analysis of the 
western materialistic civilization. What are its salient 
characteristics ? Pre-eminently it is the world of machinery. 
Inventions dating back to that of the steam engine and the 
internal combustion engine and the harnessing of nature’s 
forces with all the modern applications of electrical energy 
have given every citizen in America the equivalent, accord- 
ing to varying estimates, of from thirty to one hundred and 


fifty man-power. The present is essentially a machine age, 
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a scientific age. Science has been the leader in the solution 
of a host of other problems, notably in the region of public 
health. From Pasteur on, the history of western civilization 
is a record of triumphant advance along a road that leads 
past citadels that seemed impregnable. Such diseases as 
typhoid fever, small-pox, diphtheria and tuberculosis, among 
others, were once firmly entrenched and took terrible toll of 
human life. The first three have well-nigh capitulated to 
the discoverers of sera and anti-toxins, while the fourth is 
being reduced to a position of considerably less prominence. 
Now, granting that the civilization of the West is that of the 
machine age and of the age of discovery and application of 
scientific principles, are we justified in labelling it, for that 
reason, materialistic ? Would even Gandhiji infer that a 
loom in Manchester is more materialistic than a charka 
(hand spinning-wheel) in Ahmedabad ? Granting the need of 
cloth, is it a less or more materialistic civilization which 
produces the given requirements in a fraction of the time 
and makes available for other pursuits the major part of the 
labourer’s time? Which civilization is the more truly 
materialistic—that which is becoming progressively free 
from bondage to the physical requirements of food and 
clothing, or that which is most subservient to material 
needs ? To produce more grain on a given farm area by 
scientific methods, to cultivate a larger area by more efficient 
machinery, to make a dozen yards of cloth by power 
machinery while one is being made on a handloom—surely 
it is this ability that will increasingly free man to follow the 
injunction of the Master who said, ‘ Take no thought for the 
morrow . .. what ye shall eat ... or wherewithal ye 
shall be clothed.’ Surely it is this that will increasingly 
provide the opportunities for that larger, more abundant 
life which the same Master proclaimed as the inalienable 
right of all mankind. 

This is not to ignore the gross iniquities of the machine 
age and the exploitation of labour. It is not even to defend 
capitalism. But it is to challenge the familiar designations 
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as inadequate. Hu Shih, described as ‘ the distinguished 
Chinese philosopher who has made the Chinese vernacular 
a literary language,’ writing on ‘Civilizations of Kast and 
West’ for the symposium entitled Whither Mankind, 
admirably expressed this idea as follows : 


For to me that civilization is materialistic which is limited by matter 
and incapable of transcending it ; which feels itself powerless against its 
material environment and fails to make the full use of human intelligence 
for the conquest of nature and for the improvement of the conditions of 
man, .. . On the other hand, that civilization which makes the fullest 
possible use of human ingenuity and intelligence in search of truth in 
order to control nature and transform matter for the service of mankind, 
to liberate the human spirit from ignorance, superstition and slavery 
to the forces of nature . .. such a civilization is highly idealistic and 
spiritual. 


II 


Much of the discussion and not a little of the confusion 
of thought regarding educational problems the world over 
is the result of failure to see clearly immediate objectives. 
He is no true educationist who would venture to define 
or locate the ultimate destination of education, but we can 
at least hope to find a compass and a star. We do not 
anticipate discovering a royal road, for rural education in 
India is still very much in the wilderness. 

Committed to the cause of rural education, we in 
Bhimpore found ourselves compelled to formulate some 
conception of the purpose of a rural high school. The justi- 
fication of a high English school as the solution of our rural 
problems it has not been within our province to question, 
and a reconsideration of mission policy is seldom graciously 
accorded. And so we found ourselves with a rural high 
English school for aboriginals, provisionally recognized by 
Calcutta University since 1925. Under the influence of 
traditions of the school, antedating even the middle 
vernacular days, and with that influence reinforced by 
Mahatma Gandhi’s program, we included in our curriculum 


certain handicrafts of the village. We enlarged the gardening 
38 
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program to include the growing of jute, beating out the 
fibre and spinning it into twine and rope, for use in the 
making of woven-rope beds and stools with seats of woven 
rope and other products of the carpenter’s shop. In- 
structors were engaged for carpentry, basketry, tailoring 
and weaving. We have tried to get these courses incorpor- 
ated into the curriculum but they have been increasingly 
edged out to the margin of school activities. Under the 
increasing pressure of university requirements these activities 
have come to be resented and openly opposed by the re- 
presentatives of the parents on the managing committee, 
who regard the swmmum bonum of school life for their boys 
to be the attainment of a ‘ matric. pass.’ Those magic words 
are still regarded as the open sesame to all life’s closed 
doors ; consequently parents and pupils, and even members 
of the staff, have come to despise these handicrafts, or at 
least to regard them as interlopers, tokens of a false philo- 
sophy of education, and perhaps even as indications of a 
determination to maintain our feudal domination. 
Handicrafts were tolerated while the monetary rewards 
of that labour were necessary for school fees or boarding 
expenses. By most of the boarding boys they are probably 
still regarded as a necessary evil. Now we are faced with 
the question—was our conception of a renaissance of rural 
culture to be attained through these activities an unsound 
ideal? If Mr Gandhi’s program, limited to the spinning- 
wheel propaganda, is sound, surely a program which includes 
several such village handicrafts is fundamentally as sound 
and practically more thorough. Wherein has it failed ? 
First and foremost has been the failure to create ‘ rural 
mindedness ’ within the classroom, among either pupils or 
staff. Any semblance of a renascent village culture has 
failed to materialize within the walls of the school building. 
We may well enquire if it is to be expected under the pre- 
vailing popular conception of the aims of education for a 
high English school, rural or urban. A contributing factor 
to this attitude has been the fact that these handicrafts, 
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instead of having a place in the curriculum as units of 
genuine educative value, have been in constant danger of 
degeneration from the original project basis to that of mere 
formal training, not even accorded a place in the regular 
school time-table. A criticism which villagers have offered 
is that they can teach their boys rope-making or weaving at 
home and do it better than we can. Even on the basis of a 
purely mechanical ability in these village crafts, we doubt 
it; at least, they do not do it. 

But is the opposition to handwork and the unjustifiable 
faith in the matriculation pass to be our guide? Depart- 
mental officials usually speak of these classes as ‘ vocational.’ 
But a few vocational classes in connexion with a high 
English school in a village do not make an institution that 
can be considered either unique or successful. That there 
have been genuinely valuable educational results from our 
experiment no one can deny. Inspectors have been unan- 
imous in their praise of the method of enabling boys of a 
backward and economically depressed class to obtain a 
high school education by earning their own way. But that 
was not our primary objective. The motive of fitting boys 
to return to the village equipped with some knowledge of 
village arts and crafts to supplement the basic village 
industry, agriculture, has not entirely failed of achieve- 
ment. For many boys have so returned to the village. 
We are not able to estimate how far this training has been 
of value in its practical application, supplementing the 
income and occupying spare time. It may have been more 
successful than we suppose—it could hardly have been less 
so, for we are frankly sceptical. 

What then of the ideal of reviving these handicrafts 
among all villagers? In our section of the district, the 
political philosophy of the charka, if it ever took root, has 
certainly perished on stony ground. Can we retain the 
charka or khaddar (hand-spun cotton cloth) as educational 
ideals or must we abandon them? If, while teaching boys 
to spin jute fibre into rope, or to split bamboo and make 
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baskets, or to handle a hammer, chisel and plane, we 
assume that thereby we are perpetuating the handicrafts 
of the village, or are guaranteeing a more profitable use of 
leisure time, we are certainly following a false psychology. 


III 


Until recently one could find about our mission com- 
pound the remnants of three discarded pumps, imported 
from America by successive missionaries, a windmill that 
a nor’-wester had almost tied in knots, a petrol engine, 
pump, dynamo and electric wiring, relics of which are still 
there ; but water is drawn from the well by hand in earthen 
vessels, or with the aid of a well-sweep in kerosene tins or 
paint cans, and for lighting we use kerosene or petrol lamps 
and lanterns. We reacted against these monuments to the 
ingenuity and money-raising ability of our predecessors by 
determining to revert to village methods. But we are again 
asking ourselves if there is any sanctity attached to the 
counterweighted well-sweep; for we have even added to 
our monuments parts of an improved type of sweep, con- 
ceived and constructed entirely in the village. We concluded 
that these were not monuments to western civilization but 
monuments to inexperience, indifference and above all 
indolence. And we also concluded that fundamentally the 
philosophy of the power loom or the petrol engine is not 
more materialistic than that of the charka and the bullock- 
cart. And we have ordered another pump from America (but 
not one with a frost-proof cylinder set below the frost line). 
And we too shall ‘ departing, leave behind us on the sands 
of time ’ not only footprints but more abandoned machinery. 

But consider the phenomenon of the motor bus. In the 
late autumn of 1925 there appeared in our village a motor bus. 
We were informed that a service had been inaugurated, 
making a daily trip in each direction over a 25-mile route 
into the ‘ metropolis’—our district headquarters, with 
district courts, railway station and bazar. When we saw 
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that at the end of a week the innovation had been but little 
patronized, we freely predicted that the motor service 
would last about a month. But the only interruptions in 
the service have been on account of breakdowns or floods, 
not from lack of passengers, for the traffic has justified two 
and even three buses, and on busy days a four-passenger 
taxi has been known to accommodate more than twenty 
passengers. And the same story can be repeated of a dozen 
bus routes from the city to all parts of the district like 
spokes in the hub of a wheel. And no doubt the same is 
true of every accessible district in the country. Are the bus 
and taxi more materialistic than the ox-cart ? And can we 
range ourselves against them, trusting that our opposition 
will perpetuate the ancient idealistic method of transport ? 
The bus has met a great need more adequately, and now that 
it has established itself the problem is one of adjustment, 
not of opposition. Let us recognize that at present much of 
the traffic is between the village and the law courts; that 
it increases the cost of litigation ; that it encourages travel 
to and from the city for other purposes, such as purchasing 
wedding materials; that, although neither marriage nor 
litigation has yet been made prohibitively expensive, un- 
doubtedly debt under these two heads has increased. These 
are serious economic burdens that the bus has not carried 
but has rather increased. Nevertheless it persists, for 
it meets a real need. Not only the courts and bazar, but 
the doctors and the hospital and the railway and the rest 
of the world have been brought eight hours nearer to our 
village. And there are compensations for the villagers, for 
our bus has found it profitable to make an extra trip on 
market day, bringing purchasers from the city to the 
village market, and the increased demand is to the economie 
advantage of the village. 

Where then is this leading us? Obviously in the direc- 
tion of the machine age that has made the materialistic 
civilization of the West as it is to-day. Can we in India set 
ourselves against it? It would be as futile to hurl our- 
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selves against the motor bus as to perish under the wheels 
of the car of a Jagannath. When India’s hosts of villagers 
realize a vital need and discover the possibilities of meeting 
it, even a Mahatma declares his taboos in vain, and an 
ardent nationalism is unable to erect an effective barrier. 
Education that seeks to restore the status quo ante in 
the village has set itself an impossible, if not an unjustifiable, 
task. But let not this be regarded as the knell of village 
handicrafts. It does not even mean abandoning the charka, 
much less does it mean that we are to submit to the demand 
of the unsophisticated to abandon these ‘ vocational ’ 
activities in the school. The time has not come in the 
villages of our district when the power-loom in Bombay can 
oust the handloom of the weaver, for homespun cloth still 
meets a need that the mill cloth does not supply, and the 
tractor plough will not soon displace the bullock and the 
buffalo, or machinery of any kind make obsolete handwork 
in jute fibre or split bamboo. But our education must aim at 
something different from a mechanical aptitude in any of 
these handicrafts. A vocational training that will produce 
more weavers, or basketmakers (a trade which suffers a 
severe social handicap), or carpenters or blacksmiths, 
however skilful according to the requirements of village life 
to-day, may almost overnight become hopelessly inadequate 
to meet such a revolution in village life as that brought 
about by the motor bus in less than a primary school 
generation. However much poverty and debt in the village 
may be due to maladjustment, education cannot conceive 
its aim to be merely adjustment to the present environment, 
for the environment even of an Indian village cannot 
remain static. Our aim must be the ability increasingly to 
modify that environment, an adjustability to an environ- 
ment of increasing opportunity. The question is no longer 
whether or not we shall continue to teach gardening, jute 
work, carpentry, basketry, weaving and so on; it becomes a 
question not of the ‘ what’ but the ‘ how’ of teaching, not 
ef content but of method. The school which can show 
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results in the aptitudes of these village handicrafts and the 
skilful use of the tools of education, the three Rs of tradition 
plus a fourth—righteousness—and can at the same time 
build up an attitude of constructive criticism with regard 
to these and other concerns of life, will make that contribu- 
tion to civilization which will not only increasingly obviate 
maladjustment to the status quo but will also progressively 
modify that environment in the right direction. The 
problem is not only one of curriculum but also one of method. 
No mere formal acquisition of knowledge—not even though 
it be English—and no mere manual training in the crafts of 
the village will solve our problem. 

And so for us in Bhimpore we have concluded that we 
can for the time being ignore the question as to whether 
or not a rural high school for the sons of aboriginal farmers 
can be made to succeed. We can even face with equanimity 
the possibility of a failure from the standpoint of university 
or departmental requirements, while we set ourselves afresh 
to the task of converting both pupils and staff (and perhaps 
a@ mission conference) to this view of education, not as a 
preparation for life but as life itself, consisting of the 
continual recognition of problems requiring solution, and 
the critical analysis of those problems—whether the factors 
involved be economic, social, moral, religious or what not— 
and an increasing self-reliance in working out the solutions 
in an environment that is constantly offering increased 
facilities toward that solution. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


FRESH LIGHT UPON AFRICAN RELIGION 


Nuer Customs AND FoLkitore. By Ray Hurrman. Preface by 
Dreprich WESTERMANN. 8s, 6d. 


Tue Bavenpa. By H.A. Stayt. Introduction by A. W. HoERN.i#. 80s. 
TALES TOLD IN ToGOLAND. By A. W. CarpinaLi. Chapter on History 


of Dagomba, by E. F. Tamakior. 16s. All London: Oxford 
University Press. 1931. 


HESE books are issued under the auspices of the International 
Institute of African Languages and Cultures. The first is a 
rather slight sketch of the Nuer, one of the Nilotic peoples of the 
Sudan, who number about 430,000. They are essentially a pastoral 
tribe, the attachment of the men to their cows being almost religious. 
Because of the seclusion in which they live and the reserve which 
they show to foreigners, comparatively little is known of them. 
Miss Huffman, a member of an American mission, has lived among 
them for several years, and if she nowhere penetrates very deeply 
below the surface she provides much useful information of a kind. 
She is most disappointing in the matter of religion, to which less 
than a page is given. ‘The Nuer,’ we read, ‘ has long feared and 
worshipped he knows not what. ‘here are various gods, Deng, Wiu, 
Cwol and others. Some have power over rain, some over crops, 
disease, death or lightning.’ A person struck by lightning and killed 
is said to be taken by Cwol, and is not buried : his relatives are con- 
sidered sacred. ‘ Sheep and cattle are sacrificed on various grounds 
in order to appease one god or another.’ These brief statements 
exhaust what Miss Huffman has to say about the subject which most 
of all it concerns missionaries to study—the faith of the people to 
whom they bring the Gospel. Dr Westermann adds from his own 
collections a few details concerning Kot, a god who is closely associated 
with rain and is regarded as creator. He transcribes several prayers 
addressed to Kot. The prayer for the sick alludes to the cow offered 
in sacrifice as ordained by God for the deliverance of souls. ‘ Take 
the cow that she may deliver the soul of the sick one. It is thou 


who created us, it is the cow that delivers souls.’ But what ‘ soul’ 
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means we are not told. These glimpses into Nuer religion pique and 
do not satisfy our curiosity. 

The second book is incomparably superior to the first in the 
amount and precision of the information it provides. Mr Stayt is a 
South African who after losing his eyesight in the war devoted him- 
self to anthropological research. He was brought up among the 
Bavenda, but from his allusions to interpreters we judge that he is not 
competent in the language. Mrs Stayt accompanied him in his 
travels and was to him instead of eyes; but for her help he could 
not have overcome his serious disability in collecting and recording 
this very considerable mass of detailed material. His pluck excites 
our admiration. The Bavenda, who live in the Zoutpansberg of the 
northern Transvaal, are a mixed people, the nucleus being im- 
migrants who came down from the region of the equatorial lakes and 
remained, probably for a long period, in Southern Rhodesia. Several 
features of their culture, and the fact that unlike other African tribes 
they build with stone, raise the question of their connexion with the 
builders of Zimbabwe. One section of the tribe is distinctly Semitic 
in many respects. 

Mr Stayt’s description of theis life is very full and excellently 
objective. Especially notable is the section on initiatory rites which 
have features that appear to be peculiar to the Bavenda. A long and 
valuable chapter is devoted to religion. The conception of God is 
distinctly clearer than among other South African tribes. Mr Stayt 
describes Raluvhimba as ‘the mysterious monotheistic deity ’ of the 
Bavenda. He is associated with the beginning of things and is 
supposed to live somewhere in the heavens; natural phenomena, 
comets, lightning and so on, are regarded as manifestations of him. 
Like Mwari, the god of the Mashona, with whom he appears to be 
identified, Raluvhimba has a local habitation in a cave, where he 
appears as a great flame, and is approached by the chief. The chief 
addresses him as Makhulu, the term also used of a grandfather. No 
doubt, says Mr Stayt, Raluvhimba represents some extinct mono- 
theistic cult, but he is still greeted spontaneously by the whole people 
in a way that is most unusual among southern Bantu. Belief in the 

Supreme Being plays a secondary part in the religion of the Bavenda : 
the ancestral spirits, as among other Africans, take the most promi- 
nent place. Mr Stayt gives a good account of the ritual objects 
associated with them: the sacred stones representing the paternal 
lineage and the black female goat the maternal. Spears, hoes and 
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axes and iron rings worn by women are held to be habitations of 
these spirits. This is a particularly interesting feature of Bavenda 
religion. 

Limitations of space forbid our alluding to other matters in this 
very valuable book, on which we heartily congratulate Mr and Mrs 
Stayt. For fifty years the Bavenda have been subject to European 
influence, and the work of the missionaries has affected them greatly. 
We should have welcomed more information about their actual 
state in these changed conditions. 

Mr Cardinall writes modestly of his remarkable collection of 
stories ‘ picked up at hazard from the people themselves.’ Many 
of them are entertaining and all are instructive. It is the voice of 
authentic Africa that speaks in them; and it tells us much more 
of the African mind than formal anthropological treatises compiled 
by foreigners can tell. These are not mere tales to while away the 
evening hours: the stories of godlings and giants and fairies are 
absolutely believed ; they are real happenings, and if we are wise 
we shall study them with earnest purpose to understand the mentality 
they reveal. Togolanders, like other Africans, have their own ideas 
about the origin of things. How did sickness and death come into 
the world ? When and how did agriculture begin ? The tales give 
the answers to these and many other questions. Wulbari, who is the 
Sky God, lived originally close to men, say the Togolanders; he lay 
on top of Mother Earth: man annoyed him and so ‘ he rose up to 
the present place where one can admire him but not reach him.’ 
Wulbari established sun, moon and stars, and thereafter took pity 
on man because he suffered hunger. He called Anansi, captain of 
his host, who figures largely in these tales, gave him seeds of every 
sort, showed him how to sow them, and sent him to instruct mankind. 

We are told, further, about the sons of God—about Tano, who 
once played a Jacob-like trick upon his father, and the rest of the 
minor divinities who inhabit the trees and lakes and pythons. There 
are tales, too, of fairies and ghosts and animals and people, which all 
throw light upon the obscurities of African mentality. Mr Cardinall 
relates them all with admirable sympathy and humour, and in 
an attractive style. It is a book which we can unreservedly re- 
commend to the attention of students of Africa. The more the 
African Institute can encourage the publication of such works as Mr 
Stayt’s and Mr Cardinall’s the more it will earn our gratitude. 

CHESHAM Epwin W. SMITH 
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CHAKA THE BANTU 


Cuaka : AN HistoricaL Romance. By Tuomas Moro.o. Translated from 
Sesuto by F. H. Dutton. Introduction by Sir Henry Newsott, 
Litt.D. Note on Pronunciation by Dr A. Werner. London: 
Oxford University Press, for the International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures. 7s. 6d. 1981. 


‘NHIS book is one of the first products of the policy of the 
Institute of African Languages and Cultures, which aims 
at the discovery and publication of African material from the pens 
of African writers. The form in which Mr Mofolo’s work reaches 
English readers is a matter for special congratulation ; he has had 
the good fortune to find a translator so excellent that his story may 
be read in English without any feeling that it is other than an African 
voice that is speaking. Indeed, the work of Messrs Dutton and 
Moule is so good that to readers of Chaka who have not lived among 
Bantu and had some experience of this business of translation the 
book will not at first be easy reading. They will soon realize, how- 
ever, that they are enjoying not so much translated as original 
African writing and African thinking. 

The life-story, from cradle to grave, of the greatest known butcher 
of human life would be no ordinary history even if told in the driest 
possible fashion. Told as Mr Mofolo tells it, we have a drama of an 
African soul worked upon by forces that are themselves personified 
in the book—in Isanusi, Ndlebe and Malunga—who have been sent 
to Chaka from out the land ‘ where the Great Chiefs have gone.’ 
But the artist in the author sees to it that the dark human tragedy 
which was Chaka stands against a background which—the great 
tragedy notwithstanding—is made beautiful in the characters of 
the two women ‘ whose hearts the sword pierced also,’ and, perhaps 
above all, in the character of Chaka’s protector and early hero 
Dingiswayo. And the picture that results is a true and just one. 
Indeed, it is possible that with many readers an impression will 
remain of Dingiswayo and of Noliwe the young wife which will stand 
for more in their evaluation of Bantu possibilities and promise than 
all of blood and lust and savagery in the story of Chaka himself. 

The book is of less value to the pure historian since it does not 
attempt an ordered or chronological treatment of the events surround- 
ing the birth of the Zulu people. Cross-checking between it and, say, 
Mr Soga’s recent The South-Eastern Bantu would, one imagines, 
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show a number of debatable points. Nor will those whose contaet 
with Zulu fugitives in Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika 
Territory has aroused curiosity regarding the * genesis period ’ of these 
peoples find any light upon either chronology or routes. But they 
will find much else, for it is no exaggeration to say that the book 
has hardly a page without some little sparkling light momentarily 
flashed upon the mind of the Bantu. 

Criticism can find little here. The translators might have been 
wiser to avoid such a phrase as ‘ plough-lands’ for the cultivated 
garden plots surrounding an African village of the period 1780-1828. 
In the matter of the author’s interpretation of early Bantu thought, 
it would seem unlikely that such a view of divine personality could 
then exist as is implied on p. 85 in the description of the character 
and beauty of Noliwe. It would, to mention one other small point, 
have been of great interest to have had a map (or, perhaps, twe 
maps) showing, in the first place, the area with which the story 
is directly concerned and, in the second place, the vast results for 
Central and South Africa of the upheaval which Chaka’s short life 
caused. But these are minutie. 

It is good that the Institute’s attention was drawn to this book, 
and that it is now available for the English reader. And it is passing 
good that such an author found such a translator. 


T. CULLEN YouNG 
EDINBURGH 





CHRISTIANITY AND NON-CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM 


Dre AUSEINANDERSETZUNG DES CHRISTENTUMS MIT DER AUSSERCHRIST- 
LICHEN Mystik. Von GorTTFRiIED Simon. Giitersloh: Bertels- 
mann. M. 4. 1980. 


+ ge book by the Principal of the Theological School in Bethel 
has as its aim to draw attention to the danger that threatens 
Christian missions from non-Christian mysticism. Dr Simon tells 
us in the preface that he became aware of this danger through 
his participation in the Jerusalem meeting of the International 
Missionary Council in 1928. 
He first examines non-Christian mysticism as it is found in the 
religious life of primitive peoples, in India, ‘the home of mysticism,’ 
in the Taoism of China, in Buddhist mysticism in Japan and, finally, 
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among the Sufis of Islam. Dr Simon devotes almost as much space 
to the study of Sufi-mysticism as to the other four types combined. 

The concluding section of the book examines the problem pre- 
sented by such mystical teaching to the Gospel and its proclamation. 
His fear is that attempts may be made to bring Christianity and 
these mysticisms into agreement, whereas no agreement is possible. 
These mysticisms constitute in his opinion ‘a dangerous religious 
disease,’ which ‘ cannot be cured by homceopathic doses of ‘‘ Chris- 
tian mysticism.” ’ 

It is well that Dr Simon should bring to our attention this im- 
portant problem and remind us that it requires careful investigation. 
There is a real danger lest irreconcilable differences should be blurred 
by shallow thinking, and agreement be supposed where no agreement 
can be. We have, however, to remember that the word ‘ mysticism ’ 
does not mean the same to every one who uses it. It is, indeed, one 
of the most misused of words, and may mean anything from hocus- 
pocus to such a vision of God as is the summit of Christian attainment. 
To the German, however, it would seem always to have the connota- 
tion of pantheism. If, therefore, we understand Dr Simon’s thesis 
to be that Christianity and pantheism are in fundamental opposi- 
tion to each other, and that between them no reconciliation is possible, 
we must fully agree with him. As he says, it often appears as if 
some utterance of mystical aspiration was entirely Christian, when 
all the time if we examine it carefully we discover that it is in com- 
plete antagonism to the fundamental Christian belief. He quotes 
as an example ‘a beautiful saying,’ as he calls it, of Ramakrishna : 
‘God is in all men, but all men are not in God—and hence their 
suffering.’ He goes on: ‘ But the saying loses its beauty when it is 
understood in its real, that is, its mystical significance.’ If we say, 
rather, ‘its pantheistic significance ’ we shall agree that misunder- 
standing is dangerous. In the International Review of Missions for 
July 1930 Dr Rudolf Otto gave an example of this ‘ convergence of 
religious types,’ when all the time the spirit of the religions remains 
profoundly different. 

It is most important that these differences should be brought 
out into the open, and this Dr Simon has done. Christianity is a 
religion of transcendence and, as Dr Simon says, there is no higher 
path to communion with God than that of faith and obedience. 
What von Hiigel calls ‘immanentism’ is a real peril against which 
our western Christianity needs to be on its guard in view of what the 
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Same wise monitor calls ‘the almost universal pantheism of our 
time.’ At the same time, the recognition of this danger should not 
deprive us of the faith and the desire that, through Jesus Christ, we 
should have fellowship with God. Dr Simon quotes a hymn of 
Narayan Vaman Tilak which, he says, fills him with anxiety. It 
begins : ‘ As the moon and its rays are one, so I pray that I be one 
with Thee, O God,’ and it certainly owes much to the Indian tradi- 
tion to which it belongs. But that is a tradition, the bhakti tradi- 
tion, in which a theistic instinct is at war with a pantheistic doctrine, 
and in Tilak we see theism, by the help of Christ, victorious. There 
is no pantheism in his thought of God as he utters that prayer, nor 
is there in the aspiration of the Christian congregations who love to 
sing the hymn. The Maratha Church is fortunate in having in these 
hymns a body of utterances of aspiration after the divine fellowship 
such as few Churches can rival, and all of it deeply Christian. There 
is little doubt that Christian experience may be greatly enriched when 
the heart that has learned the spirit of bhakti is given to Christ Jesus. 
The fears of Dr Simon and his friends must not quench that flame. 


Nicot MAcNICOL 
EDINBURGH 





RAMAKRISHNA AND VIVEKANANDA 


PROPHETS OF THE New Inp1Ia. By Romain Rouanp. Translated 
from the French by E. F. Matcotm-Smitu. London: Cassells, 
21s. 1980. 


NCE upon a time there lived a Man, born it is said of no 
human Father, who so won the hearts of his friends that in 

due time he came to be recognized as an incarnation of God. He was 
an Oriental, a member of a subject race under a western govern- 
ment. He had little advantage in respect of social status, education 
or wealth, and never travelled far beyond the limits of his native 
land. Indeed, the movement he founded might have had but loca} 
significance, had there not appeared an apostle, a man of consider- 
able western culture and education, endowed with fiery zeal, compelling 
eloquence, literary power and gifts of leadership, who interpreted his 
Master to the world, organized his followers, and spread his message 
by great missionary journeys far into the heart of the western world. 
How strangely history repeats itself! What we have written is 
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true not only of Christ and S. Paul, but also of Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda, the subjects of the book before us. 

Ramakrishna was a Brahman, born in 1836! in a village of 
Bengal. At the age of twenty he became priest of a temple of Kali, 
four miles from Calcutta, on the banks of the River Hugli. (M. 
Rolland in calling it the Ganges is geographically but not religiously 
mistaken. To the Hindu, Hugli is Ganges.) At this temple he lived 
for thirty years, and died there in 1886 from cancer of the throat. 
There are many still living who knew him well; their faces glow 
when they speak of him. 

The secret of his influence was twofold. In the first place, there 
was undoubtedly a certain Christlikeness of character. He loved 
men and entered with deep sympathy into their problems and 
troubles. No wonder his friends found it restful and inspiring to 
come out from the dust and heat of Calcutta to the riverside garden 
of Dakshineswar to sit with the gentle-hearted priest and hear his 
talk. Often it was shrewdly humorous, and sometimes clothed in 
parables of charming simplicity and force. The second secret of his 
power appeals more to the Hindu than to the Christian or western 
mind. He frequently fell into a state of ecstasy or trance, in which he 
lay like a corpse, often for days on end, once, we are assured, for 
six whole months. To his disciples there could be no surer proof of 
complete union with the absolute. A westerner would have sent for 
the doctor. 

Vivekananda was his beloved disciple. He was born in 1863? in 
Calcutta, and first met Ramakrishna in 1882. On the master’s death 
four years later he assumed the leadership of the little band of be- 
lievers, but soon broke away and travelled as a religious mendicant 
through the length and breadth of India. Hearing of a ‘ Parliament 
of Religions ’ to be held at Chicago in 1893, he forced his way through 
all obstacles and went. In Chicago his magnificent eloquence and 
commanding presence won him an enthusiastic reception, and on his 
return to India in 1897 he found himself famous. He founded the 
Ramakrishna Mission, and then went travelling again through 
England, America and France. But his strength was exhausted, and 
in 1902 he died in the monastery which he had founded at Belur on 
the Hugli just opposite his master’s home at Dakshineswar. 

And now Romain Rolland, the famous French littérateur, stands 


1 1834 according to J. N. Farquhar.—Ep. 
* 1862 according to J. N. Farquhar.—Eb. 
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sponsor to these two men. He claims for them even more than the 
title suggests. He believes that he has found in them the message 
for which the world is waiting. 

What, then, is the message ? It is advaita, the absolute monism 
of Sankara. All is one and Thou art That. God is impersonal, 
indescribable, unknowable, seen equally in saint and sinner. How 
such a view can be reconciled with Ramakrishna’s own devotion 
to the personal goddess Kali, or with his belief that all religions (in- 
cluding Christianity) are true ; how it can be reconciled with Vive- 
kananda’s zeal for social service and scientific research—these are 
questions which our author is inclined to dismiss on the plea that 
he has no space for philosophical expositions. But they clamour for 
reply, and a vague goodwill and cloudy eloquence are not sufficient 
substitutes. M. Rolland admits that in describing the childhood of 
Ramakrishna he ‘ abstained from using his critical faculty.’ We 
fear the same abstention has been observed throughout the book. 
He writes as an advocate and not a judge. It is not fair, for instance, 
that the testimony of P. C. Mazoomdar that Ramakrishna’s speech 
* was at times abominably filthy ’ should be entirely ignored. 

__ Another blemish in the book is the great number of misprints. 
Well-known lines reappear thus : 


If the old stayer thinks he stays 
Or if the stainer thinks he is stain. 


Heraclitus himself would have been puzzled by the wonderful 
Greek attributed to him on p. 456. Sentences often lack a main verb. 
The epitaph on Ram Mohun Roy is made quite unintelligible ; and 
footnotes often occupy three-quarters of the page. These are 
blemishes in an otherwise notable book. 

JALAPAHAR, DARJEELING R. L. PELLY 





WOMEN IN INDIA 


Tue Key or Procress: A Survey of the Status and Conditions of Women 
in India. Edited by A. R. Caron. Foreword by Lady Irwin. 
London : Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 19380. 


HIS book is carefully compiled from reports, records and answers 
to questionnaires. It has collected much useful and 
scattered information regarding conditions of women in India, and 
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is interesting reading, though the writers have not lived in villages 
nor known intimately an Indian home. It would have been doubly 
valuable if it had been written in collaboration with Indian women. 
It is true that such collaboration is difficult to obtain, but an attempt 
might have been made. It would have given a personal touch which 
the book lacks. One feels that (with the exception of chapter vi) 
information is collected from various reliable sources rather than 
gained from personal experience. The chapter on ‘Home and 
Marriage’ is nothing but a dissertation on the evils of child marriage 
and purdah, and measures for remedying them. A perusal of it 
leaves one depressed ; it gives a picture of an India full of unhappy 
women, an India where all the women in the past led degraded and 
miserable lives, and where most of the women of the present are 
doing the same. But those who know India intimately can testify 
that it was not always so in the past, neither is it so at present. Our 
mothers and grandmothers lived happily in their homes, bore many 
healthy children, and were loved and respected by their husbands. 
It is extreme poverty that makes life a misery, existence a burden 
and death a happy release to women in rural life. 

Of the two chapters, ‘Women in Rural Life’ and ‘Women in 
Industry,’ the latter is truer than the former, because it deals with 
a smaller section of women. The former touches only the surface, 
and one could not expect it to do more, for even an Indian, unless he 
makes it his lifework to live and study rural life in various districts, 
would find it impossible to draw a true picture of conditions. 

The facts mentioned in the chapter on ‘ Women in Public Life ’ 
(except pp. 90-7) are already out of date, as women have made rapid 
progress during the past year. The chapter on ‘ Education’ is the 
best, but even that shows lack of close contact. However, it too will 
soon be past history. 

The whole book is out of focus, as st ‘h books are bound to be, 
for India is a vast continent, not a small country. It is not possible 
to sum up averages and draw conclusions applicable to all parts of 
the country alike ; just as it would be absurd to draw conclusions 
regarding educational and social progress in the whole of Europe, 
and apply them equally to all the countries. It would be extremely 
useful if separate surveys of the status and condition of women in 
different parts of India were written and the findings compared. 

The book is interesting and up to a certain point true. It may 
lack intimate knowledge of the country, but it is written in a spirit 
39 
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of understanding and sympathy and should make a valuable addition 
to literature on India. But the compilers will have to remember 
that within five years most of the facts and statistics given will be out 
of date, and a revised edition will have to be issued. 


R. NAVALKAR 
BomBay 





INDUSTRY IN INDIA 


REPORT OF THE Royat CoMMIssION ON LaBouR IN INDIA. London: 
H.M. Stationery Office. 4s. 6d. 1931. 

Inpian Industry. By M. CiécitE Martueson. [Illustrated. Calcutta 
and London: Oxford University Press. Re. 1.8. 38s. 1980. 


ITHIN the space of a few months two notable commissions 

on labour and industry in India have brought out their 

reports. Differing in scope, treatment and emphasis, no less than 

in auspices—the one being official, the other unofficial—the two 

reports are supplementary. They will be welcomed by all students 
of Indian life in its progressive adjustment to modern conditions. 

The terms of reference of the Royal Commission, more commonly 

known as the ‘ Whitley Commission,’ were : 


To enquire into and report on the existing conditions of labour in 
industrial undertakings and plantations in British India, on the health, 
efficiency and standard of living of the workers, and on the relations 
between employers and employed, and to make recommendations. 


The commission was made up of twelve eminent public servants 
and experts in industrial problems, in equal numbers of English and 
Indians, under the leadership of John Henry Whitley. The group 
included one woman, Miss Power. The scope of the report is 
imposing. It visited every important industrial centre in India, 
Burma and Ceylon. 

One lays down this book of 580 pages with a distinct impression 
of the vast network of modern Indian industry and the weight of 
the momentum it has attained. No other book on India that I have 
read portrays so clearly the process through which the people are 
being permeated with modern influences. The factory, mill and 
mine are reaching out for employees into the innermost recesses of 
the Indian economic and social structure. The intimate relation 
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between urban industry and country is maintained not only by the 
steady recruitment of mill and mine workers from the village districts, 
but by the unique contact that the workers keep throughout their 
lives with these village origins. Here is an imposing and effective 
educational process, bringing new ideas of sanitation, health, food, 
machinery, habits of work, acquaintance with applied science, 
discipline and an appetite for a larger, better life to the rank and file 
of Indian peasantry. The process is probably all the more effective 
because it is set in motion by the initiative of the individual in 
contracting for labour. 

The twenty-five chapters of the report deal with all the practical 
and technical aspects of labour in India. They cover the sources of 
labour, migration, methods of employment of the worker, hours, 
wages, working conditions, seasonal factories, unregulated factories, 
mines, railways, transport services and public works, plantations, 
the tea industry, health, welfare, statistics, administration, labour 
and the constitution, housing of the worker, workmen’s compensation, 
trades unions, industrial disputes and strikes, indebtedness, and 
income in relation to cost of living. 

The report is well documented, especially valuable being the 
summary of recommendations and the terms of reference with list 
of subjects and supplementary questionnaire used in securing data. 
While it is a revelation of the accomplishments and comparatively 
advantageous position of modern labour in India, it faithfully 
portrays the magnitude and complexity of the task with which it is 
faced. These cannot be understood without reckoning fully with 
such factors standing in the way of a high degree of efficiency as 
climate, custom, individual vitality and health, economic and social 
organization, and lack of education. All these inevitably condition 
the establishment of industrial standards and a way of life funda- 
mentally foreign to the people of India. 

The report bears creditable witness to the steady approximation 
of Indian industrial law and practice to the standards of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. Much remains to be accomplished, but such 
gaps as exist are in areas of the people’s life that are in the main 
outside the scope of immediate legislation-—areas that will only yield 
to the gradual raising of economic, health and intelligence levels. 

Indian Industry is the report of a commission of three, initiated 
by the National Christian Council of India with the co-operation of 
the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations, and 
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made possible by the support of the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research of New York. The purpose of the report is 


to give the needed information and guidance (on Indian Industry) to the 
Council and to missions and the Churches in studying the subject further 
and in rendering suitable service to the industrial population. 

The report does not attempt an exhaustive treatment of the 
subject. It is both analytical and interpretative in method. It 
admirably summarizes the salient factors in a vast and complex 
field. While handling data with care and complete freedom from 
bias, the distinctive feature of the report is its treatment of human 
values which fill in the framework of Indian industrial legislation 
and practice. This is done, however, with a fair perspective of the 
whole stage upon which the drama of industry in India is being 
conducted. The chapter dealing with the difficulties in the path 
of Indian industry is particularly stimulating, and will be of value 
to the student of social and economic institutions in India no less 
than to the Christian worker who wishes to understand the problem 
and to assist constructively. 

The report is treated under three headings : ‘ Yesterday, To-day, 
To-morrow.’ Part 1 gives a brief sketch of the development of 
modern industry in India, including the growth of labour legislation. 
Part 1 deals with the distribution and nature of the chief industries, 
the present industrial law, progressive movements, both voluntary 
welfare and self-help, and concludes with an analysis of the outstand- 
ing difficulties confronting industrial progress. The final section 
presents a forecast of the probable lines of development of industry 
in India and suggested policies and practical programs through 
which the Christian movement might render significant service to 
the industrialized people of the Peninsula. 

The report does not touch some of the more technical aspects 
of Indian labour, such as collective bargaining, strikes, works’ 
committees, workmen’s compensation, machinery for inspection, 
administration and industrial councils. It is concerned, rather, with 
depicting the conditions under which modern labour in India is 
operating, its adjustments in meeting the demands placed upon it, 
the difficulties in the way of these adjustments and finally the en- 
dangering of the human values together with the social and moral 
problems which the whole process creates, and which it presents as 
a challenge to the Christian forces of India. 

Care Town J. Mere Davis 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN INDIAN VILLAGES 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN THE VILLAGES oF INDIA. By Atice B. Van 
Doren. Foreword by W. Paron. Illustrated. Calcutta: 
Association Press, Rs. 2. 1981. 


HIS book is excellent. The Jerusalem meeting of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council decided that a restatement of 
its report on religious education in terms of the daily life of different 
countries would greatly increase the area of its influence. Miss Van 
Doren was asked to write this book with that purpose in view for 
India, and she has succeeded admirably. She writes with a first- 
hand knowledge of the principles of Christian education and of 
village India. 

After examining the factors of environment and of growth and 
individuality which determine the kind of soil in which the plant of 
the Christian life has to grow in India, the author passes to the 
central question of the soul’s attitude to God and awareness of Him. 
How is the child to grow and live in the presence of God ? Through 
instruction the child learns facts about God; in worship he enters 
God’s presence and learns of Him. ‘ The Experience of Worship,’ 
a thoroughly practical chapter, is followed by ‘ The Content of the 
Curriculum ’ and ‘ Learning through Life’s Activities.’ The three 
form a valuable whole which emphasizes that religious education 
should be a continuous remaking of human nature—a remaking 
of experience through the interpenetration and co-operation of 
worship, learning and action. 

Chapters vi and vi pass beyond the school to Christian education 
in the Church, Sunday school and the village community. We are 
apt to content ourselves with being concerned with the child only 
in the limited and controlled environment of the school. If for no 
other reason, at least for his sake his whole environment must be 
Christianized. His elders in Church, home and community must be 
helped to live as full a Christian life as he is finding. Chapter vim, 
‘Demands on the Teacher,’ suggests ways in which the training of 
pastors and teachers should be planned to enable them to attempt 
Christian education in a new and living way. 

The last chapter, ‘ What is it all about ?’ attempts definition. 
Miss Van Doren was right and wise to leave definition to the end. 
With the guidance of her well-balanced, clearly written chapters 
we see Christian education as it should be worked out in the detail of 
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daily life, and we are better able to understand the fundamental 
principles with which she closes. 

The Rev. William Paton contributes a foreword commending this 
extraordinarily useful book to those engaged in education, whether 
in India or elsewhere, all of whom should obtain it. 


I. ParKER CRANE 
SELLY Oak, BIRMINGHAM 





CHANGING JAPAN 


Tue Cuanoine Fasric or Japan. By M. D. Kennepy. London: 
Constable. 16s. 19380. 


E have so long been accustomed to think of Japan as having 
once for all changed from an oriental feudal state into a 
modern nation, that we fail to realize that the more fundamental 
changes in the life of the Japanese people have taken place more 
recently, especially since the world war, and that even greater changes 
will probably take place in the very near future. As a matter of 
fact, up till the world war, most of the changes in Japanese life were 
the kind that can be brought about by wise leaders who pursue a 
deliberate policy by which their country can gradually take on 
certain phases of western civilization without unduly modifying the 
social and political structure of the nation. The world has for several 
decades been admiring the cleverness with which this difficult task 
was accomplished. Of all the Asiatic nations, Japan alone has been 
able to take over one element after another of our common modern 
world culture without endangering seriously the good in her own 
civilization which she has so wisely sought to retain. 

What, however, is not generally known is the fact that during the 
past decade Japan has been undergoing changes which are of a very 
deep and serious nature. To be sure, some of these changes are the 
natural fruits of the seeds sown by the progressive statesmen of the 
past generation, especially the fruits of a nation-wide educational 
system, but others are of a kind wholly unexpected by those wise 
reformers. The fact is that Japan, like other nations of the modern 
world, is now in the grip of forces which no one fully understands 
and which no group of even superstatesmen can control. 

The author of this volume has, therefore, rendered a much-needed 
service in his attempt to describe these forces and in depicting the 
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deep changes they are making in the lives of all classes in Japan. He 
discusses among other things Japan’s recent and rapid industrializa- 
tion with the resultant labour problems and social unrest ; the con- 
flict between liberalism which finds its best representative in the 
powerful and independent press, and the reactionaries who see the 
very foundations of the State threatened by the new order of things ; 
the development of representative government with the recent 
enfranchisement of about ten million male voters belonging largely 
to the property-less classes ; the place increasingly given to woman ; 
the disintegration of the old family system and the new individualism 
with its passion for a more interesting life, especially as this finds 
expression in athletics and sports, western music and the radio, and 
in what is called ‘ café civilization ’ with all that this implies. He 
also shows how the religions of Japan are being seriously affected 
and especially how the old religious sanctions for the State are 
becoming less and less convincing to the modern mind, even though 
there is no serious weakening of the old spirit of loyalty towards the 
throne. He pays a high tribute to the influence of Christianity, but 
holds that it must become far more Japonicized before it will be 
widely accepted as the religion of Japan; and this process, he 
suggests, must be along the lines of a sort of syncretism of the best 
elements in the existing religions. 

Probably the most valuable part of the book is where the author 
points out the great change that has come over Japan’s foreign 
policy. He shows conclusively that Japan is now definitely com- 
mitted to a policy of international friendship and world peace, and is 
ready for progressive disarmament. This, he holds, is due to better 
understanding of international relationships and especially to 
economic necessity, since Japan must become increasingly industrial- 
ized, and being greatly limited in natural resources she is dependent 
on others for raw materials, and on friendly foreign markets in which 
to sell her manufactured products. 

This volume is, then, on the whole an excellent presentation of 
the life of post-war Japan and especially the changes that have 
taken place since the great earthquake in 1928. Some will probably 
feel that attention is fixed too exclusively on the larger cities, and 
that the great rural sections of the population, with their stolid 
acceptance of things as they are, do not come sufficiently into the 
picture. To be sure, it is pointed out that some of the more radical 
elements in the labour movement are in the rural sections, but the 
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millions of farmers and small-town people who still go on in much the 
same old way should, perhaps, be given a little more space if one 
would have a complete picture. This should, however, not be inter- 
preted as meaning that the author has not given a true account 
of the great changes that are taking place in the lives of the people 
in the cities which will inevitably affect every village and hamlet 
of the Japanese Empire. 


A. K. REISCHAUER 
New York 





THE THREE PEOPLE’S PRINCIPLES 


Tue TripLE DemisM OF SuN YatT-sEN. Translated from the Chinese, 
Annotated and Appraised by Paschal M. D’Exia, S.J. Wuchang : 
Franciscan Press. $5.50 Mex. 1981. 


O one who wants to understand modern China should neglect 
the writings of Dr Sun Yat-sen, particularly his San Min- 
chu-i, which is the supreme criterion in China to-day. Until now 
there have been only two translations available for the English 
reader. One of these is difficult to read and often unintelligible 
for the Westerner because of its lack of explanatory notes and histori- 
cal setting. The other, which is reprinted from a newspaper, is 
incomplete and has footnotes which are ‘ not sufficiently serene,’ 
to use Father D’Elia’s phrase. The Triple Demism is both timely 
and welcome, and is a scholarly work in the best tradition of the 
Sinological Bureau at Siccawei. 

The book begins with a short description of the life and work of 
Dr Sun, which gives the reader the right atmosphere in which to 
approach the San Min-chu-i. Then follows a somewhat leisurely 
survey of the reasons which have led the translator to reject the 
various other terms now in use and coin the new name Triple Demism 
for San Min-chu-i. Influenced by Lincoln’s Gettysburg oration and 
by the watchword of the French Revolution, Sun Yat-sen has taken 
the ideas of government of the people and liberty and called them 
nationalism, or racial demism in D’Elia’s nomenclature. Govern- 
ment by the people and equality become democracy or political 
demism. Government for the people and fraternity are transformed 
into people’s livelihood or economic demism. 

The main portion of the book is naturally taken up with the 
translation of the Chinese text. It is arranged in short numbered 
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paragraphs, with summaries, headings and footnotes by the trans- 
lator. All these are an aid to the western student and make the 
Principles interesting and readable. The footnotes are pertinent, 
enlightening and always ‘serene,’ being written ‘in a frankly con- 
fessed spirit of sympathetic intelligence and apostolic foresight,’ 
though reflecting at times the translator’s personal beliefs. 

More than a hundred pages are devoted to the translator’s 
appreciation. This is naturally written from the Roman Catholic 
point of view, but is none the less valuable for the Protestant reader, 
both because so much of it is essentially true and also because it 
shows the Roman Catholic outlook. 

The appendix contains a useful précis of the San Min-chu-i, 
also Dr Sun’s will, and a review of his attitude towards Christianity. 
The book concludes with an admirable index, and a chart showing 
the organization of the Chinese Government. The printing through- 
out is good and easy to read, though the illustrations leave some- 
thing to be desired. It is an enlightening book which we who are 
interested in missions cannot afford to be without, for ‘ with the 
new generations all aglow with demism doctrine the Church must 
deal. On the nature of these dealings depends for a great part the 


future of Christianity in China.’ 
W. G. SEWELL 
LONDON 





CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN AND CHINA oe 


CuRIsTUs AN TORII UND PaGopE. Von THEODOR DEVARANNE. Gotha: 
Klotz. M.8. 1981. 


HEODOR DEVARANNE is the Director of the Ostasien- 
Mission in Berlin, which has worked since 1885 in China and 
Japan, and is supported by Protestant Christians in Germany, 
Alsace, Switzerland and Austria. To raise support for the Mission 
many lectures are given in the church communities of these countries 
not only by missionaries on furlough and secretaries of the society, 
but also by many pastors. This book was written to facilitate 
their task. 

Mr Devaranne visited China and Japan some years ago, and has a 
good knowledge of the political, cultural, social, moral and religious 
situation in the Far East. He has also had solid experience in 
evangelistic work and can give the best advice on how to confute the 
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numerous objections raised against missionary work from different 
sides. Two objections are hampering missionary work in Germany 
to-day: Some adherents of Paul Schiitz’s dialectic theology are 
urging that we should stop all missionary work because the Christian 
Churches in Europe and America are indissolubly connected with 
the political and economic interests of the great powers, and the 
activity of so-called Christian nations in the non-Christian world is 
the main hindrance to preaching the Gospel. The activity of mis- 
sions, also, is of such a worldly character that non-Christians cannot 
get a true impression of the divine nature of the Christian message, 
which is the antithesis of all human methods and work. Again, they 
say that Germany to-day is suffering such terrible distress that it is 
unjustifiable to send German money to foreign countries at a time 
when millions of German people have not enough to eat. 

Mr Devaranne clearly refutes these objections, and in the second 
part of his book demonstrates that Christian missions in the Far 
East have done most successful work. His illustrations from 
the work of the Ostasien-Mission show that the living Christ is in 
truth carrying on His work of salvation in China and Japan. Torii, 
symbolic of Shintoism, and pagodas, symbolic of Buddhism, are 


giving place more and more to the Cross of Christ. 
BERLIN-STEGLITZ J. WITTE 





A SURVEY OF WEST AFRICA 


RELIGION AND CIvILIzATION IN West Arrica: A Missionary Survey of 
French, British, Spanish and Portuguese West Africa, with Liberia. 
By J. J. Cooxsrey and ALEXANDER McLeisH. Maps. London: 
World Dominion Press, 5s, 1931. 


IS volume has the usefulness and merits of the earlier members 

of the series, and also exhibits some of their characteristic 
defects. The Foreword displays a little resentment of reviewers 
who expect exactness in a survey volume : 


Criticism of the series has occupied itself too much with correcting 
points of geography and other small matters of detail, but has sometimes 
overlooked the important questions of missionary policy and strategy 
which have been indicated. 


It would be easy to challenge many confident assertions of alleged 
fact in this volume. For example, what is the authority for saying 
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that John Newton wrote ‘ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds,’ 
when he was the master of a slaving ship on a voyage from Africa 
to the West Indies ? That hymn was first published many years 
after Newton had taken Holy Orders. 

The chief service rendered by this volume is to bring together 
in small compass a great amount of information about the countries 
of West Africa—their climates and physical features, peoples and 
languages, industries and administrations ; while at the same time 
a short account is given of the history and operations of the Christian 
missions working in these territories. One outstanding result of 
this rapid and superficial survey is to give a clear view of the vast 
areas in the Hinterland which have yet to be evangelized. For the 
most part they are sparsely populated, and in the main their inhabi- 
tants are Muhammadan. 

The charge is brought with some truth against West African 
missions that there is an undue absorption in education. The word 
* education,’ however, is used so loosely, and in so many different 
senses and contexts, that no one will be able to deduce a consistent 
educational policy from this book. 

It is well known that with the authors of this series the idea of 
the Indigenous Church is fundamental. The criticisms are passed 
that in West Africa the mission has too much dominated the Church, 
instead of ‘ trusting it fully with the whole enterprise of the Christiuu 
Gospel.’ The missionary has ‘imposed a foreign conscience on the 
African Church, without waiting for a truly indigenous growth of 
conscience from within.’ The success and organization of the prophet 
Harris are cited as proof that an African Church can be planted 
at once, and a Native leadership created. African groups, we are 
told, are breaking away from their connexion with the denominational 
missions, partly because they are disgusted with sectarian differences, 
and partly because they do not find within a Church so constituted 
sufficient scope for African leadership. 

To this it may be replied, that—in a sense profoundly true—what 
the prophet Harris founded was not a Christian Church at all; and 
that the account of the breakaways makes no mention of the 
unwillingness of some Africans to submit to the standards of New 
Testament morality. We do not find here an informed, consistent 
and constructive treatment of the problems of the relation of the 
mission to the Church ; of the principles of the Gospel of Jesus to 
the institutions of pagan Africa; of making a harmony between 
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the extraordinary and remittent operations of Divine Grace and the 
patient sustained educative processes, which are no less divine, 
because manifestly ordained and approved in the Providence of 


God. This survey is too superficial. 
E. W. THOMPSON 


LONDON 





MISSIONS IN FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 


Une EnicME MissionNNAIRE: Les Destinées de |’Eglise Chrétienne dans 
l'Afrique du Nord. Par H. Rusition. Illustré. Paris: Société 
des Missions Evangéliques. Frs. 7.50. 1981. 


RENCH NORTH AFRICA has recently celebrated the cen- 
tenary of the conquest of Algeria, and the jubilee of that of 
Tunis. The demonstrations have not, we believe, drawn public 
attention to the attempt at pacific conquest, namely, the Christian- 
izing of these lands. 

The Paris Missionary Society recently issued the book under 
review, by one of its veteran missionaries, with the object of reminding 
the Christian Churches of their duty towards the inhabitants of 
North Africa, where were to be found imposing cathedrals during 
the first Christian centuries. It is an echo of a tour of preaching 
and conferences recently made by the author. M. Rusillon wished 
particularly to investigate the causes of the decadence of the early 
Christian Church, in ‘order to gain lessons for the future, and 
encouragement for those who are now striving afresh for the spread 
of the Gospel in the lands from whence it was banished by Islam. 

In the first chapters the author gives us a clear résumé of the 
history of African Christianity in the first four centuries. There 
pass before us the great names of early Christianity, and we recall 
the theological discussions which led to the irreparable enfeebling 
of a Church more brilliant than stable. 

The fourth chapter introduces us to the founding of Islam by 
Muhammad, and recounts the rapid conquest of North Africa by 
the Arabs. The last section of this chapter, comparing ancient 
with modern Islam as it appears to-day since the Caliphate dis- 
appeared, is not the least interesting. 

Two chapters are devoted to an account of the evangelistic 
work done by the French and other missionary societies among 
Europeans and Natives; and finally, in a short study which forms 
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the last chapter, M. Rusillon deduces the lessons which emerge from 
what he has written. His chief conclusion is that evangelization 
which is not supported by circulating the Bible, in popular language 
understood by all those who are addressed, has no chance at all of 
leading to lasting results. He shows that any delay in the evan- 
gelization of the world, and especially of the Moslem world, would 
have the darkest consequences for the whole of Christian civilization. 
Paris G. MonpDaIn 


CHRISTIANS AND JEWS 


CHRISTIANS AND JEws: A Report of the Conference on the Christian 
Approach to the Jews, Atlantic City, New Jersey. New York and 
London: International Missionary Council. 75 cents and $1.00; 
8s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. 1981. 


OR over a generation the mission to the Jews, as has been said 
with truth, has had the place of a Cinderella in the Church’s 
missionary enterprise. But the Christian conscience is becoming 
uneasy and a rapid change is taking place in regard to Jewish evangel- 
ization. World conditions are compelling leaders in church life and 
missionary activity to give attention to the subject. The break-up 
of the ghetto, the disintegration of Judaism, the drift from the 
synagogue, the disruptive influence of Jews divorced from all religion, 
the readiness of others now to study the claims of Jesus Christ are 
giving lessons the import of which cannot be missed, and many are 
asking themselves whether problems facing the Church to-day have 
not been accentuated by her failure to proclaim the Gospel to the 
Jewish people. 

The various international and sectional conferences on Jewish 
missions, and the ‘ calls ’ to Jewish evangelization that have appeared 
in recent years, are so many evidences of an awakening to the serious- 
ness and urgency of this problem. The Atlantic City conference 
may not have been large in numbers, but it is doubtful if any weightier 
has been held. It was the American counterpart of the Budapest- 
Warsaw conferences of 1927, and when we know that it drew together 
many leaders of Christian thought and life, all speaking with one 
voice, some in impassioned manner, eloquently but concretely, on 
the necessity of the Christian Church giving of her very best and 
that immediately to the cause of Jewish evangelization, we feel not 
only that a new day in Jewish missions is dawning, but that the 
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whole concept of missionary policy must get a new orientation in 
the immediate future. Dr McDowell sums the whole up in a sentence : 
‘Every church and every denomination bearing the name of Jesus 
Christ is under inescapable obligation to proclaim the Gospel of Christ 
to the Jews.’ 

Apart from an introduction by Dr Mott on the purpose of the 
meetings, several useful appendices and an excellent index, this 
report contains fifteen of the addresses delivered at the conference, 
and also its findings. To those who have been engaged in Jewish 
missionary affairs on the European side of the Atlantic some of the 
findings may appear to be elementary, but they need re-emphasis, 
and others are of far-reaching import. There is a call to the whole 
Church to repudiate absolutely all anti-Semitic action and attitude ; 
it is emphasized that parishes in which Jews reside have the duty 
of their evangelization—a conviction enunciated by the (Scottish) 
United Presbyterian Church over a generation ago; the need of 
thoroughly trained workers and the harm done by the untrained are 
set forth ; the place of the Hebrew Christian in the Christian fellow- 
ship, the challenge of the Jewish student world, the proper occupation 
of the field, the necessity for co-operation, are subjects pointedly 
dealt with ; and not of least interest or value is the proposal that 
the Churches of America should support work in Europe through the 
existing agencies. 

J. MacpoNALD WEBSTER 

EDINBURGH 





THE CLASH OF WORLD FORCES 


Tue Crash oF Worip Forces: A Study in Nationalism, Bolshevism 
and Christianity. By Bast. MatHEws. Maps. London: Edin- 
burgh House Press. 2s. 1931. 


HERE is no need to describe the manner of approach which 

is distinctive of Mr Mathews and has made his Clash of Colour 

the most widely read of all missionary books in recent years ; it is 
enough to say that his gifts of vivid writing and imaginative under- 
standing of both things and men were never more in exercise than 
in this new ‘ Clash.” But to do justice to this little book it is necessary 
to add that, within the compass, there is no book in English which 
discusses with more knowledge and wisdom the great movements 
of the hour, among which he singles out bolshevism and nationalism. 
In his customary way Mr Mathews sees certain gigantic figures, 
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each bestriding his world ‘ like a Colossus.” But while he tells the 
story of Lenin and Gandhi and Sun Yat-sen he sees in them certain 
movements of thought finding their human instruments. He does 
not forget the political and spiritual theories which were burned into 
the souls of these men. He describes Lenin but he does not forget 
Karl Marx. 

Mr Mathews sees quite clearly the alternative which nationalism 
offers to an age in which the traditional religions have lost their hold 
on so many in the West and in the East. After a most fascinating 
account of the Indian and the Chinese scene, and a just and well- 
informed account of the world programme of bolshevism, Mr Mathews 
in the closing chapters deals with ‘ Jesus and Nationalism’ and 
‘The Clash of Values.’ It is to these positive chapters that the 
reader will turn with the deepest interest. In this ‘ spiritual Arma- 
geddon fought on the plains of contemporary history,’ what are the 


resources of the Christian people ? There is a storm not only in 
the West but in the East. 


The clash of natural antagonisms, the ceaseless fight of Bolshevism 
for world empire and the incessant flow of the tides of materialist civiliza- 
tion dramatize for us this titanic world-shaking clash of two universalisms ; 
we are moving toward the hour when we shall see only Christ and Mammon 
erect facing each other on earth. 

In this hour he sees Christ calling His disciples to claim world 
dominion, and he sees the Church, which is His body, existing as a 
living reality, rooted in the soil of every land, not in the West only 
now, but in the East. The Church is small and its line is thin, but 
it has the master-word for which the world waits. 

The book will do much to awaken a deep anxiety that must be 
awakened if the Christian Church is to face reality ; but in the midst 
of the world crisis the author bids his readers lift up their heads 
and hope. 


Buckuurst Hitz, Essex E. SHILLITO 





LIBERTY VERSUS EFFICIENCY 


LIBERTY AND DespotisM IN SpanisH AmerRIcA. By Ceci, Jane. New 
York and London : Oxford University Press. $4.00. 10s. 1929. 

R CECIL JANE has written this book to account for the 

‘bewildering sequence of violent movements, revolutions, 

wars, cessions, dictatorships ’ which Professor Salvador de Madariaga, 
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who writes a preface to the book, suggests is the distant observer's 
view of the Spanish American republics. Professor Madariaga 
congratulates the author on building his book on the view that 
* politics and economics are but manifestations of psychology.” The 
reader who is familiar with the facts of Southern America will feel 
that Mr Jane’s faith in psychology has misled him in his handling of 
the facts. He rejects the facile explanations of economic factors and 
greedy adventurers. He discerns the real explanation deep in the 
psychology of the race. 

The population of the Spanish American republics is perpetually 
divided into two parties. . . . The one holds that liberty, the other that 
efficient administration, is the greatest good. . . . The one would prefer 
disintegration to tyranny, and the other tyranny to disintegration (p. 15). 

This is the main thesis of the book. Leading up to its enuncia- 
tion is a review of the several easy theories which are commonly 
invoked to account for the turbulence of South American political 
life. The reader who knows South America by personal contact will 
not readily agree with this proposition, for in point of fact no such 
two parties as the main thesis suggests do really exist. There 
is an intense love of personal liberty, but the individual who wishes 
it for himself often perceives that if he had it, and all his neighbours 
also had it, the result would be chaos ; hence his passion for individual 
liberty is accompanied by acquiescence in tyranny so long as it does 
not affect himself. 

The rise of this supposed antagonism between lovers of liberty 
and advocates of efficient government is traced through a review of 
the sources of Latin American political thought and social custom, 
in a chapter entitled ‘ Liberty and Efficiency.’ After an account of 
the character of the Spanish Empire as bearing on his proposition, 
the author discusses at some length the interesting phenomenon of 
the maintenance of the Spanish Empire over so long a period with 
so little display of force, and at so great a distance from the central 
government. But the history is progressively accommodated to the 
theory of the book, and in this section its underlying purpose becomes 
plainly evident, namely, to give an orientation to the history of South 
America favourable to the Church of Rome. 

The author might be left with his view of South American history, 
but he supports a dangerous doctrine when he represents autocracy 
and dictatorship as efficient government. 

New York J. RiTcHIEe 











NOTES QN CONTRIBUTORS 


Muc# attention has been devoted to the question of religious and 
missionary freedom in recent months. In Turkey, Egypt, Syria, 
Persia, India, China and in still other regions incidents have taken 
place which raise the issue either of the freedom of the individual 
to change his religion, or of the freedom of the missionary to preach. 
The International Missionary Council is considering a thorough 
enquiry into the whole problem. We therefore publish with peculiar 
pleasure the article by Professor W. E. Hocxtne, Ph.D., Professor 
of Philosophy at Harvard University. Professor Hocking was a 
member of the Jerusalem Meeting of the Council, and by his writings 
is known to many of the readers of this Review. The matters of 
which he treats are of the highest importance, and the Editors 
invite correspondence with regard to the article. In particular, 
they would value either criticism of the principles laid down, or the 
description of actual cases in which the principles of religious liberty 
appear to have been brought into issue. 





Mr Artuur I. Mayuew, C.1LE., who deals with the report of 
the Commission on Christian Higher Education in India, was 
formerly Director of Public Instruction in the Central Provinces of 
India, and for a time Educational Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India. By his book, The Education of India, he established 
himself as one of the leading authorities on the subject. We com- 
mend to all our readers the Report of this Commission. While it 
deals in detail with the Indian situation, it contains a profound 
analysis of Christian education, and outlines a plan of advance 
from which much may be learned by those concerned with countries 
other than India. 





Dr S. BAuDERT is a Bishop of the Moravian Church and Director 
of its Missionary Society (Mission der Briidergemeine), with head- 
quarters at Herrnhut, Saxony. He recently made an extended tour 
in East and South Africa, visiting the stations of his Society. His 
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article is based on his observations and reflects some of his con- 
clusions regarding the education of Africans. 





Dr E. JoHANSSEN’s article, begun in our last number, is com- 
pleted in the present issue. Dr Johanssen is Lecturer on the Science 
of Missions in the University of Marburg. 





Mr J. H. OLpHAM needs no introduction to the readers of the 
Review, which he formerly edited. Dr Knak, whose important 
work he describes, is Director of the Berlin Missionary Society, and 
we are happy to make available for an English-reading audience 
the contentions of this German leader. 





The Rev. J. W. WELCH is a missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society in Nigeria. The Isoko tribe of which he writes has experi- 
enced the combined approach of the West through trade, Govern- 
ment, education and religion within a limited period, and Mr Welch’s 
attempt to portray the process as a single whole will be studied 
with much interest. 2 ryeeiseie |. Sede 

The writer of the article on the economic problems of China 
desires to remain anonymous. He is a Christian economist who 
has been in China for twenty years, touching the economic life of 
the people through social studies and famine prevention work. 
His conviction of the importance of ‘ Christian industry’ in China 
has grown steadily with the years and rapidly in view of the 
economic policy of the People’s Party and the very strong interest 
in communism, 





The Rev. L. C. KrrcueEn is a missionary of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission in Bhimpore, Bengal. He has taken a prominent 
share in the efforts made in different parts of India in recent years 
to relate the education of boys more closely to their rural environment. 





Writers of book reviews are: The Rev. E. W. Smith, well known 
for his African studies and writings; the Rev. T. Cullen Young, 
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recently appointed to the secretariate of the Religious Tract Society, 
after long service with the Livingstonia mission of the (former) 
United Free Church of Scotland; Dr Nicol Macnicol, who lately 
served on the Lindsay Commission in India; the Rev. R. L. Pelly, 
Rector of St Paul’s School, Darjeeling; Miss Ruby Navalkar, 
Warden of the Missionary Settlement for University Women in 
Bombay; Mr J. Merle Davis, Secretary of the Department of Social 
and Industrial Research and Counse! at Geneva; Mrs Parker Crane, 
Lecturer in Education at the Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham ; the 
Rev. A. K. Reischauer, D.D., Professor of Theology in the Meiji 
Gakuin, Tokyo; Mr W. G. Sewell, until recently Professor of 
Chemistry at West China University, Chengtu, now Secretary of the 
(British) United Committee for Christian Universities in China ; 
Dr J. Witte, who has recently been appointed Professor of Missions 
in Berlin University ; the Rev. E. W. Thompson, a Secretary of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society; M. Mondain, a missionary 
of over thirty years’ service of the Paris Missionary Society ; Dr J. 
Macdonald Webster, Secretary of the Committee on Jewish Missions 
of the Church of Scotland ; the Rev. E. Shillito, who now gives all 
his time to writing ; and the Rev. John Ritchie, a missionary of the 
Evangelical Union of South America. 








INTERNATIONAL 
MISSIONARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of M. le Pasteur Allégret (Paris), Rev. E. Folke (Drottning- 
holm), Miss Hollis W. Hering (New York), Professor Arthur Jeffery 
(American University, Cairo), Rev. N. Macnicol, D.Litt., D.D. (Edinburgh), 
Rev. O. B. Meyer (Oslo), Professor H. M. van Nes, D.D. (Leiden), Rev, 
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i. History Bianquis. Tomer. Illus. 332pp. Paris: 
Die EVANGELISCHE MISSION IN NiEpER- Société des Missions Evangéliques. Frs. 28. 
LANDISCH-INDIEN. Julius Richter. (Allge-| 1931- 405- 
meine Evangelische ns Cae | | See also 440 (Baptists in Burma) ; 484 (Agri- 
Band V. Heft I.) vii+167 S. Giitersloh : cultural Missions). 
Bertelsmann. M.5.50. 1931. 403. 
A review is in preparation. il. Missionary Biography 
SUPPLEMENT TO ‘ CHRISTIANS IN CHINA BEFORE | +Orro GERHARDT HELDRING IN ZIJNE BE- 
bins Poppa , Ay: — — Words TEEKENIS VOOR DE UITWENDIGE ZENDING: 
london SPCK. = cir or Pp. In’t Bijzender met Betrekking tot de Zending, 


5 Nieuw-Guinee. F. J. F. van Hasselt. 
Histery of Missionary Societies Z 


M, 1931 (2), 141-51. 406. 
LEs ORIGINES DE LA Soci£Tk DES MISSIONS A PRINCE OF MISSIONARIES: The Rev. Alex- 
EVANGELIQUES DE Paris. 1822-1830. Jean| ander Hetherwick, C.B.E., of Blantyre, 
624 
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Central Africa. W. P. Livingstone. 
London: Clarke. 5s. 1931. 407. 


See also 408 (J. W. Hoyland). 
ill. The Home Base 


Joun WittiaM HoyLanp oF KINGSMEAD. 
H. G. Wood. xi+236 pp. London: 
S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. 1931. 

A review is in preparation. 

THE PREACHING VALUE OF Missions. Helen B. 
Montgomery, D.H.L., LL.D. 166 pp. 
Philadelphia: Judson Press. $1. 1931. 409. 

Lectures given at Newton Theological 
Seminary as a stimulus to ministers. 

EDUCATION FOR WORLD-MINDEDNEsSS. A. J. 
Murphy. 366 pp. New York: Abingdon 
Press. $2.50. 1931. 410. 

Somewhat dogmatic presentation of the aims, 
curriculum, psychology and methods involved. 
{STEHEN WIR IN EINER KRISIS DES DEUTSCHEN 
MISSIONSLEBENS? S. Knak. NAMZ, 1931 
(Mai), 149-54; 

1931 (1), 3-16. rz. 

{THe FuTURE OF THE SMALL MISSION. 
1931 (July), 234-43. 422. 

See also 405 (French Missions) ; 
lands School of Missions) ; 
Missionary Seminaries). 
Conference Reports and Year Booke 

CHRISTIANS AND JEws: The Report of the 
Atlantic City Conference on the Christian 
Approach to the Jews. xi+155 New 
York and London : International Missionary 
Council. 75 cents and $1; 3s. 6d. and 
48.6d. 1931. 413. 

See review, pp. 617-8. 

{Diz JUDENMISSIONSKONFERENZ IN ATLANTIC 
City. 12.-15. Mai 1931. Julius Richter. 
NAMZ, 1931 (Aug.), 238-46. 414. 

NEDERLANDSCH ZENDINGSJAARBOEK 
1930-1932. 297 blz. Zeist: 
studieraad. f. 1.85. 1931. 415. 

iV. The Mission Fieids 
Japan 

THE JAPAN Mission YEAR Book, 1931, 
29th issue. Edited by Luman J. Shafer. 
xv+449 pp. Ginza, Tokyo : Kyo Bun Kwan. 
London: Kegan Paul. New York: Com- 
mittee of Reference and Counsel. Y. 2.50. 
1931. 476. 

Toyoniko KaGAWA EN ZIJN BETEEKENIS 
ALS SOCIAAL mi: RELIGIEUS HERVOMER VAN 
Japan. I. H. G. van Beusekom. (Lichts- 
tralen MII-IV.) 127 blz. MHoenderloo: 
Zendingsstudieraad. f. 1.05. 1931. 417. 

‘See also 499 (Buddhism). 


The Old and the New. Ellasue 
160 pp. New York: Revell. 
1931. 478. 


206 pp. 


408. 


WD, 


469 (Nether- 
470 (German 


VOOR 
Zendings- 


Korea : 
Wagner. 
$1.50. 


Mission und Pfarramt, | 
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An interesting but not profound description 
“ changes visible in different phases of Korean 
ite. 

KoreEA: LAND OF THE Dawn. J. D. Van 
Buskirk. Endpaper ap. xii4+200 pp. 
New York: issionary aoaen Move- 
— 60 cents and $1. 19 419. 

A study book which covers the e ground satis- 
factorily. 


See also 485-7 (Church). 


China 
Cuina YEAR Book. 1931. 


Edited by — G. W. 
Woodhead. 746 


London : impkin, 
Marshall. 42s. Chicago: University Press. 
$12.50. 1931. 420. 


THE TrIPLE DemMisM OF SUN YaT-SEN. Vol. I. 
Translated from the Chinese, annotated and 
appraised by Paschal M. D’Elia, S.J. 
Portrait. xxxvili+747 pp. Wuchang: 
Franciscan Press. $5.50 Mex. or $1.75. 


1931. 421. 
ore review, pp. 612-13. 


FACETS OF THE CHINESE QUESTION. E. 
Manico Gull. Illus. Maps. xxi+198 pp. 
London: Benn. tos. 6d. 1931. 422. 

The present situation looked at in the light 
of Chinese mentality, which the author considers 
non-practical. A book written from an unusual 
angle and well worth study. 


¢Driez GEISTIGEN STROMUNGEN IM HEUTIGEN 
Cuina. W. Seufert. ZMR, 1931 (Apr.),97- 
113; (Mai), 129-39. 423. 

¢Diz NEIGUNG zUM SYNKRETISMUS IN CHINA. 

ohannes Miiller. NAMZ, 1931 (Juni), 176— 
8; (Juli), 206-15. 424. 

{CHRISTIAN INDUSTRY FOR CHINA. A Chris- 
tian Economist. IRM, 1931 (Oct.), 575-86. 
425. 

{THE CHINESE Famity: An Arena of Conflict- 
ing Cultures. Jane I. Newell. Social 
Forces (Baltimore), 1931 (June), 564-71. 
426. 

Curna. (Africa and the East Series.) LIllus. 
Map. 70 PP. London: Church Missionary 
Society. 1931. 427. 

A useful bandliodk. 

MiracteE Lives In CuHINA. Jonathan and 
Rosalind Goforth. 254 pp. London and 
Edinburgh: Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 3s. 6d. 
New York: Harpers. $1.50. 1931. 428. 

Simple stories of Chinese converts. 

See also 4o4 (History); 472-3 (Education) ; 

499 (Buddhism). 


Malay Archipelago 
CROSSROADS OF THE JAVA SEA. Hendrik de 
Leeuw. eer by A. King. 350 pp. 
London : 158. 1931. 429. 
A travel an with a scientific background. 
Deals with Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Bali and 
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Celebes. The sections on Java and Sumatra 
are fullest. Undocumented and without index, 
but with bibliography. The author, obviously, 
has little knowledge or understanding of missions. 
WUNDER DER GOTTLICHEN GNADE: Evange- 
listen aus Menschenfressern! Joh. Flierl, 
D.D. Illus. 3035S. _ Finschhafen, New 
Guinea: Lutheran Mission Press. Tanunda, 
South Australia: Auricht. 2s. 6d.  Col- 
umbus, Ohio: Lutheran Book Concern. 
5 cents. Neuendettelsau: Missionshaus. 
M. 2.50. 1931. 430. 
See also 403 (History) ; 06 (O. G. Heldring) ; 
415 (Year Book) ; 495 (Secret Societies.) 


Indo-China and Farther india 
tStam. Wilbur L. Williams. Foreign Policy 
Reports 0 ew York), 1931 (June 10), 137-50. 
(Vol. VII. No. 7. Whole number.) 437. 
¢Stam IN THE MopERN Wor_p. Eldon R. 
ames. Foreign Affairs (New York), 1931 
July), 657-64. 432. 


British India and Ceylon 


REPORT OF THE RoyALt COMMISSION ON 
LaBouR IN InpIa. 580 pp. London: 
H.M. Stationery Office. 4s 64. 1931. 433. 

See review, pp. 606-8. 

Inp1a: Statement exhibiting the Moral and 
Material Progress and Condition of India, 
1929-30. 65th No. London: H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office. 5s. 1931. 434. 

THE FRONTIER PEOPLES OF INDIA. Alexander 
McLeish. Illus. > Appendices. viii+ 
202 pp. London: World Dominion Press. 
2s. 6d. and 5s. 1931. 435. 

A review is in preparation. 

{Dre Lace 1n INDIEN UND IHRE BEDEUTUNG 
FUR KIRCHE UND Mission. K. Harten- 
stein. NAMZ, 1931 (Juli), 193-205 ; (Aug.), 
225-37. 436. 

tINDIA BETWEEN THE CONFERENCES. L. F. 
Rushbrook Williams. Foreign Affairs (New 
York), 1931 (July), 674-82. 437. 

¢THEe Pace oF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN THE 
New Inpia. (With discussion.) William 
Paton. Asiatic Review (London), 1931 
(July), 445-70. 438. 

THE SociaL SETTLEMENT AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
Factor In Inpia. Clifford Manshardt, Ph.D. 
Illus. vi+87 pp. Calcutta: Association 
Press. Re. 1 and Re. 1.8. 439. 

A review is in preparation. 

Baptists 1n Burma. Randolph L. Howard. 
168 pp. Philadelphia: Judson Press. $1. 
1931- 440. 

istorical survey, with analysis of present-day 
conditions, problems and national psychology. 


See also 474-7 (Education); 496-8 (Hindu 
Thought) ; 499-500 (Buddhism). 





Mohammedan Lands and Werk among 
Mesieme 


MustaPHA KeEMAL oF TuRKEY. H. E, 
Wortham. (Makers of the Modern Age 
Series.) Portrait. Cartoon. Map. Bibliog, 
xii+216 pp. London: Holme Press. 5s, 


1931. 441. 

n able study of the man, and the State he 
established and has thus far guided. Useful for 
its view of modern Turkish history. 

Det NYE Tyrki: TyRKIETS NYERE HISTORIE 
DETS POLITISKE, OKONOMISKE OG AANDELIGE 
UDVIKLING I vor Trip. J. Ostrup. Illus. 
256 pp. Kobenhavn: Gads. 5s. 1931. 442. 

¢THe New TuRKEY UNDER MusTAPHA KEMAL. 
Caleb F. Gates. Current History (New 
York), 1931 (June), 390-4. 443. 

Fo.x-TaLes oF Irag. Edited and translated 
by E. S. Stevens. Introd. by Sir A. Wilson, 
xxiv+303 pp. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 158. 1931. 444. 

THE Hoty LAND UNDER MANDATE. Fannie F. 
Andrews. xviii+361 pp. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. $10. 1931. 445. 

The result of an investigation on how the 
concrete functioning of the principle of trustee- 
ship cut into the customs and aspirations of the 
people under mandate. Well documented and 
balanced. 


Dre MApDHARA’IJJUN: EIN BEITRAG ZUR 
GESCHICHTE AEGYPTENS UNTER DEM ISLAM. 
H. Gottschalk. (Studien zur Geschichte und 
Kultur der Islamischen Orients, Bd. 6.) 
xii+131 S. Leipzig: de Gruyter. M. 13. 
1931. 446. 

See also 454-5 (E. Africa) ; 50r-6 (Islam). 

Africa 
(General) 

THE Brack TREK: FRoM VILLAGE TO MINE 
In Arrica. W. J. Noble. Map. 143 pp. 
London: Edinburgh House Press and 
Missio: Societies. 2s. 1931. 447. 

A clear description of growing industrialization 
and its consequences for the African. 

Norrs ET Brancs: A travers 1l’Afrique 
nouvelle, de Dakar au Cap. | oe 
Weurlesse. Cartes. 242 pp. Paris: Armand 
Colin. Frs. 15. 1931. 448. 

See also 478-80 (Education). 

North Africa 
(from Morocco to Somaliland) 


¢La G&oGRAPHIE Mé&pICALE DES Pays DE 
Mission: I. La Géographie Médicale des 
Missions, II. Le Maroc, III. L’Algérie. 
. Havet. Bulletin des Missions, 1930 
fin). 105-18; (Sep.), 169-77; 1931 
), 36-50. 449. 
See also 446 (Egypt under Islam). 
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West Africa 


(from the Senegal to the Cunene, including 
the West and Central Sudan) 

TALES TOLD IN TOGOLAND. A. W. Cardinall. 
290 pp. London: Oxford University Press 
(for the International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures). 16s. 1931. 450. 

See review, pp. 596-8. 

AKAN-ASHANTI FOoOLK-Taves. Collected and 
translated by R. S. Rattray. Illustrated 
by Africans of the Gold Coast Colony. 
296 pp. London: Oxford University Press. 
21S. 1930. 451... 

TRIBAL STUDIES IN NORTHERN NIGERIA. 
Vol.I. C.K.Meek. x+582pp. London : 
Kegan Paul. 25s. 1931. 452. 

tAN AFRICAN TRIBE IN TRANSITION. J. W. 
Welch. IRM, 1931 (Oct.), 556-74. 453. 

See also 478a (Education). 


East and Central Africa 
(from the Zambezi to the Juba rivers) | 


ZANZIBAR: Its HIsTORY AND ITS PEOPLE. | 
W. H. Ingrams. Illus. 527 pp. London: | 
Witherby. 25s. 1931. 454. 


Der IsLaM 1N OsT-AFRIKA : MIT BESONDERER 
BERUCKSICHTIGUNG DER MUHAMMADAN- 
ISCHEN GEHEIM-ORDERN. R. Reusch. xii+ 
360S. Leipzig: Klein. M.8. 1931. 455. 


Nurr Customs AND FOLKLORE. Ray Huff- 
man. Introd. by D. Westermann. xiv+ 
108 pp. London: Oxford University Press 
(for the International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures). 8s.6d. 1931. 456. 

See review, pp. 596-8. 

Kie6 Kirja: 

Gutmann. 


Ein Buch vom Kibo. Bruno 
Illus. 62S. Leipzig: Evang.- 


Luth. Mission. RM.1. 1931. 457. 
JUNGLES PREFERRED. Janet Miller. 321 pp. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 1931. 
458. 


Experiences of a woman doctor in Central 
Africa; descriptions of medical work are sub- 
ordinated to a vivid presentation of life. 

See also 488 (Confirmation); 497-2 (Bantu 
Beliefs) ; 493 (Preaching). 
South Africa 

(south of the Cunene and Zambezi rivers) 
Tae Bavenpa. H. A. Stayt. Introd. by 
A. W. Hoernlé. Illus. Map. xviii+ 392 
. London: Oxford University Press 
or the International Institute of African 
es and Cultures). 30S. 1931. 459. 

See review, pp. 596-8. 

Cuaka: An Historical Romance. Thomas 








Mofolo. Introd. by Sir Henry Newbolt. 
Trans. from Sesuto by F. H. Dutton. xv+ 
198 pp. London: Oxford University Press | 
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(for the International Institute of African 
canguagee and Cultures). 78. 6d. 1931. 
0. 


See review, pp. 599-600. 


Soutn Arrica. Jan H. Hofmeyr. 331 pp. 

London: Benn. 15s. 1931. 461. 
A review is in preparation. 

Unz ACTION CREATRICE DE LA MISSION 
PROTESTANTE FRANGAISE AU SUD DE 
L’AFRIQUE. H. Goiran. Carte. 280 pp. 
— Editions ‘Je Sers.” Frs. 14. 1931. 
462. 

The part played by the French Protestant 

mission in training the Basutos. 


See also 407 (A. Hetherwick). 


America and the West indies 


CARIBBEAN BACKGROUNDS AND PROSPECTS. 
Chester L. Jones. x+354 pp. New York 
and London: Appleton. $4. 15s. 1931. 463. 

The economic and social factors influencing 
the development of the Islands. 


The Jews 


See 413-4 (Conference); 445 
507 (Views about Jesus). 


(Palestine) ; 


Fields General 
THE Rurat BItiion. Charles M. McConnell. 
x+171 pp. New York: Friendship Press. 


$1. 1931. x 
A senior study-book giving a cross-section of 
conditions among rural populations. 


See also 483 (Women’s Changing Conditions). 
Vv. Works of Reference 
¢Uit HET ZENDINGSWERK. H. M. van Nes. 
Nieuwe Theologische Studién, 193% (6), 164— 
73- 465. 
See also 415 (Netherlands Year Book); 476 
(Japan Mission Year Book); 420 (China 
ear Book). 
Vi. Theory and Principles of 
Missions 


Diz NEUBESINNUNG AUF DEN MISSIONS- 
GEDANKEN IN DER THEOLOGIE DER GEGEN- 


wart. Adolf Kéberle, D.Theol. (Leipziger 
Missionsstudien. Neue Folge. Heft 4.) 
32 S. Leipzig: Evang.-Luth. Mission. 
RM. 0.60. 1931. 466. 


Was JEDERMANN HEUTE VON DER MISSION 


WISSEN Muss. Nach Emil Striimpfels 
Buch neu bearbeitet. Ernst zur Nieden. 
Bildtafeln. 180 S. Berlin: Warneck. 
M. 3.80. 1931. 467. 


Gives concise information on principle of 
missions, their growth and organization, many of 
the non-Christian religions, the mission fields and 
home base work. 


LEADERSHIP OF THE CONSTRUCTIVE FORCES 
oF THE Wor.”p. J. R. Mott. (Walker 
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Trust Lectures on Leadership. No. II.) 
30 pp. London: Oxford University Press. 
2s. 1931. 468. 

Delivered before the University of St Andrews, 
February 12th, 1931. 


See also 479 (Missions to Africa). 


Vil. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries 


DE NEDERLANDSCHE ZENDINGSSCHOOL, 1905- 
1930. Voo t Gehouden op 2 October 


1930 ter Herdenking van het 25-Jarig 
Bestaan der Nederlandsche Zen ool. 


H.M.vanNes. TZM, 1931 (2),97-115. 469. 
¢Das DEUTSCHE MISSIONSSEMINAR. w. 

Grindler. NAMZ, 1931 (Juni), 161-76. 470. 
See also 408 (J. W. Hoyland). 


Vill. Missionary Methods 
Evangolistic 
See 438 (India) ; 493 (E. Africa). 


Christian Education 
China 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN SHANTUNG, 
Cuina. H. F. Smith, Ph.D. viii+159 pp. 
Nashville, Tenn. : Amessu. $1.50. 1931. 4772. 

¢UNTERRICHTS MINISTERIUM UND MISSIONs- 
SCHULEN IN CHINA. Joh. Miiller. Mission 
und Unterricht, 1931 (1), I-15. 472. 

SEVEN CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITIES IN CHINA. 
10 pp. London: 2 Eaton Gate. 1931. 473. 
Short statement of the universities in which 
British Societies co-operate. Gratis. 


India 
REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN 
HIGHER EpucaTIon IN InDIA. xvi +388 pp. 
London and New York : Oxford University 
Press and Missionary Societies. 3s. 6d. 


INTERNATIONAL Review oF Missions 


tHANDICRAFTS AND THE INDIAN 
ScHoo.. L. C. Kitchen. 
587-95. 477. 

See also 439 (Settlements). 


Africa 
Tue REMAKING OF MAN IN AFrica. J. H, 
Oldhamand B. D. Gibson. 184 pp. London: 
Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d. 1931. 478, 
A review is in preparation. 
HISTORIQUE ET ORGANISATION GENERALE DE 
L’ENSEIGNEMENT EN A.E.F. Gouverne- 
ment —— de l'Afrique Equatoriale 
frangaise. pp. Paris: Agence écono- 
mique de rR E. 1931. 4784. 
tDr Srecrrigep KNAK ON THE CHRISTIAN 
Task In Arrica. J. H. Oldham, IRM, 
1931 (Oct.), 547-55. 479. 
{THOUGHTS AND REFLECTIONS ON THE Epvuca- 
TION OF AFrRIcaNns. S. Baudert, D.Theol. 
IRM, 1931 (Oct.), 525-33. 480. 


VILLAGE 
IRM, 1931 (Oct,), 


General 

tCHRISTIAN EpucaTion: Its Meaning and 
Mission. J. H. Oldham, D.D. NCCR, 
1931 (May), 245-52 ; (June), 287-95 ; (July), 
345-59. 48r. 


Medica! Missions 
See 458 (Central Africa). 


Social and industrial 


{Dre STELLUNG DER SOZIALEN FRAGEN 
INNERHALB DES KREISES DER MISSIONS- 
PROBLEME. F. Torm. TZM, 1931 (2), 
152-68. 482. 


See also 425 (Industry in China); 439 (Settle 


ments in India). 


Work among Women 





$1. 1931. 474. 
+Tue CoMMISSION ON CHRISTIAN HIGHER 
EpvucaTion 1s Inpia. Arthur Mayhew. 
IRM, 1931 (Oct.), 512-24. 4742. 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN THE VILLAGES OF 


(Education of India Series.) 
xi+115 pp. Calcutta: Association 
Rs.2. 1931. 475. 

See review, pp. 609-10. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE TEACHER AND HIS 
TRAINING IN THE INDIAN EDUCATIONAL 
System. W. Meston, D.D. Madras Christian 
College Magazine, 1931 (Feb,), 37-57. 4754. 

Firty YEARS AGAINST THE STREAM: The 
Story of a School in Kashmir, 1880-1930. 
E. D. Tyndale-Biscoe. Foreword by Lord 
Baden Powell. xv+96pp. London: Church 


Illus. 
Press. 





Missionary Society. 58. 1931. 476. 


Tue Dawn Winpv: A Picture of aa 
Conditions among Women in Africa 
the East. Olive Wyon. Bibliogra 
155 pp. London: Student — coal 
ment . 28. 6d. 1931. 

Genera! Discussion of Methods, 
Organization and Policy 

THe Story oF AGRICULTURAL MiISsSIONS. 
Benjamin H. Hunnicut and William W. 
Reid. Endpaper ma ix-+180 »pP. New 
York: Missionary ucation Movement. 
$1. 1931. 484. 

See also 506 (Moslem Missions). 

IX. The Church in the Mission 


Field 


+Tue ‘ Nevius MetHop’ in Korea. Roland 
Allen. WD, 1931 (July), 252-8. 485. 
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tn KOREA. 
1931 


{Tue Sevr-Support System 
Floyd E. Hamilton. WD, 
245-9. 486. 

{SIGNIFICANCE OF THE KOREAN METHODIST 
CREED FOR THE CHINESE CHURCH. Paul G. 
Hayes. CR, 1931 (May), 296-302. 487. 

{Diz KONFIRMATION ALS AUFGABE DER 
GEMEINDE. BrunoGutmann. Mission und 
Pfarramt, 1931 (1), 16-24; 

nterricht, 1931 (2), 37-47- 

?THe MoveMENT TOWARD AUTONOMOUS 
NaTIONAL CuuRCHES : Two Views. Bishop 
Thomas Nicholson and Bishop George A. 
Miller. Methodist Review (New York), 1931 
(May-June), 347-59. 489. 

awa); 424 (Chinese Syn- 
Industry in China); 428 


Mission und 
488. 


(Chinese Converts) ; 430 (New Guinea) ; 436 | 


(Indian Situation) ; 453 (Isoko). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and Unity 
See 422 (Small Missions). 


Xi. Ohristianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 


Religions of Primitive Peopies 


Tue PRIMITIVE MIND AND MODERN CIVILiza- 
TION. C. 

Library of Psych 

Scientific Method.) 

nowski. Foreword by C. G. Jung 

249 pp. London: Kegan Paul. 

New York: Harcourt, Brace. 1931. 490. 

A treatise on modern psychology written 
the theoretical point of view. 

{Tue Ipga or Gop IN THE MyTHs AND 
Proverss or Some East Arrican Bantu 
TRIBES (continued). E. Johanssen, D.Theol. 
IRM, 1931 (Oct.), 534-46. 497. 

{Der GOTTESGEDANKE IN MyTHUS UND 
SPRICHWORT AFRIKANISCHER Bantu- 
STAMME. E. Johanssen. Unsere Erfah- 
yung, 1931 (2), 26-49. 492. 

{User DIE ANKNOPFUNG DER HEIDENPREDIGT 
AN DAS DENKEN DER DscHaGGa. Bruno 
Gutmann. Mission und Pfarramt, 1931 (1), 
24-8. 493. 

Woman IN 
SocierTiEs. 
Groni 


PRIMITIVE MOTHER-RIGHT 

J. H. Ronhaar. 541 pp. 

~? The Hague: Walters. London: 
David 158. 1931. 494. 

{De > deel MANNENBOND oP NIEUW- 
Guinez. Jac. Bijkerk. TZM, 1931 (2), 
116-40. 495. 

See also 450-3 (West African Tribes); 456 
(Nuer) ; 459 (Bavenda). 


Religions ef india 


RABINDRANATH TAGORESBEKENNTNIS : 
Dichter zum __§siebzigsten 


Dem 
Geburtstag 


(July), | 
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ewidmet. Rudolf Otto. Portrait. 57 S. 
tibingen: Mohr. M. 3. 1931. 496. 
Forms an introduction to Indian thought. 
Contains an annotated translation of the Isa- 
Upanishad. 

THE APPEAL oF A HinpDu To CRITICS OF JESUS 
Curist. Rai Saheb Upendra Nath De. 
Foreword by Rai Bahadur Chunilal Bose, 
C.L.E. 62 pp. Ranchi: Author. Calcutta: 
Book Co., 4-4 College Square. 8 as. 1929. 
| reply to S. Haldar’s attack on Christianity, 
The Cross in the Crucible. Not a defence that 
many could accept—but a defence. 

Inpia’s OuTLooKk on Lire: The Wisdom of 

the Vedas agadish C. Chatterji. 75 pp 

New York: las Press. $1.50. 1931. 499 
A concise, convenient summary of the salient 

points of the Vedas. 


Buddhism 


BuppHIsM In INnpIA, CEYLON, CHINA AND 
APAN: A Reading Guide. Clarence H. 
amilton, Ph.D. viii+107 pp. Chicago: 
University Press. London: Cambridge 
University Press. 4s. 6d. 1931. 9. 

A compact outline of Buddhist subjects on 
which a literature exists, giving subject titles 
and a ide to reading. The four countries 
dealt with separately. Has the approval of 
scholars including Hodous and K. J. Saunders. 
Should be most useful. 

Tue Opyssey or tHe Toots Retic: The 
Palladium of Sinhalese Royalty. H. S. de 
Zylva. iv+36 pp. Colombo: Author. 
Re. 1. 1928. 500. 


Der Istam: Mit Ausschluss des Qor’ans. Jos. 
Schacht. (Religionsgeschichtliches Lesebuch, 
Bd. 16.) xii+196 S. Té : Mohr. 
M. 9.30. Subs. M. 8.40. 1931. 507. 

A review is in preparation. 

IsLaAM UND CHRISTENTUM IM MITTELALTER : 
Beitrage zur Geschichte der Muslimischen 
Polemik gegen das Christentum in Ara- 

Sprache. Erdmann ‘Fritsch. 
Studien zur historischen 
Bd. 17.) iv+157S. Breslau: 
Miller u. Seiffert. M.8. 1931. 502. 
A review is in preparation. 

Diz LEGENDARE MAGHAZI-LITERATUR: ARA- 
BISCHE DiICcHTUNGEN UBER DIE MUSLIM- 
ISCHEN KRIEGSZUGE zU MOHAMMEDS ZEIT. 
Rudi Paret. Tiibingen: Mohr. M. 16.20. 
193°. 503. 

An INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIOLOGY OF 
Istam. Vol. I. Reuben Levy. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 218. 1931. 504. 


Maurs et CoUuTUMES DES MUSULMANS. 
E. F. Gautier. Gravures. 307 pp. Paris: 








Payot. Frs. 30. 1931. 505. 
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{MOHAMMEDAN MissiONnARY METHODs. S. M.; YouTH IN A BELIEVING WoRLD: STUDIES IN 
Zwemer. Methodist Review (New York), | Livine Reticions. JohnC. Archer. 176 pp. 
1931 (May-June), 365-71. 506. | Philadelphia: Westminster Press. $1. 1931. 

See also 444 (Iraq Folk-Tales) ; 445 (Pales-| 513. 

: ayn | : A selective course of simple lessons on six main 
tine) ; 448 (Bevpn + 454-5 (East Africa), =| religions types : Primitive, Confucian, Hindu, 
Qetatess, Buddhist, Moslem and Christian, for senior 

scholars, with suggestions to leaders. 


142 pp. | PROCESSION OF THE Gops. Gaius G. Atkins, 
Allen & Unwin. 48. 6d. 1931.| *ii+577pp. New York: R. R. Smith. $3, 


50 1930. 514. 
aoe Jewish traditions ; orthodox and liberal | well-written interpretive survey, with a basis 


sitions; studies of the views of Jacobs and of sound, historical scholarship; for general 
S<lausner ; reflections on Jewish views. reading. 


See also 413-4 (Conference) ; 445 (Palestine). | Wort REVOLUTION AND RELIGION. Paul 
| Hutchinson. 201 pp. New York: Abing- 
@enerai | don Press. $2. 1931. 575. 

GLAUBE UND DENKEN: PHILOSOPHISCHE A simistic portrayal of the outlook for 
GRUNDLEGUNG EINER CHRISTLICHEN organized Christianity facing the intellectual 
LEBENSANSCHAUUNG. Karl Heim. xvi-+ | 24 Spiritual upheavals of to-day. 
441S. Berlin: Furche-Verlag. M. 10, M. 12 
und M. 16. 1931. 508. Xl. Social and Political Relations 

A review is in preparation. of Missions 

Die RELIGION IN GESCHICHTE UND GEGEN- 

WART. 96-97. Lieferung (Bd. V. Bogen 7-|"'Sitraut 287 pp. Parise Editions. dt 
12). Schleswig-Holstein—Seelsorge. 98-99. Sagittaire Frs ae 1931 E 16 
Lieferung (Bd. V. Bogen 13-18). Seemanns- : — BF Gere 
mission—Sklaverei und Christentum. H. 





{THe Etuicat BAsIs UNDERLYING THE LEGAL 
Gunckel und L. Zscharnack. Tiibingen : RIGHT OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY AS APPLIED 


Mohr. Subs. preis. jed. M. 3.60. 1931. 509. To ForeicN Missions. W. E. 

Dre CHRISTUSBOTSCHAFT IM KampF mit pEN| Ph.D. IRM, 1931 (Oct.), 493-511. 
RELIGIONEN. E. Brunner. (Basler Mis- ¢{THE QuEsTION or RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
sionsstudien. Neue Folge. 8.) 20 S. i ’ 
Stuttgart u. Basel: Evang. Missionsverlag. ea NCCR, 1931 (July), 339- 
M. 0.80. 1931. 570. : 


A review is in preparation. tDas CHRISTENTUM UND DAS HAUSLICHE 
A TraFFic In KNOWLEDGE: An International| L&BEN DER Menscuuezit. E. Berlin. NAMZ, 

Symposium on the Christian Message.| 193% (Apr.), 114-23; (Mai), 142-9. 519. 
Edited by W. A. Visser 't Hooft. 128 pp.| ¢Misston UND INDUSTRIELLE REVOLUTION. 
London: Student Christian Movement Fritz Séhlmann. EMM, 1931 (Juni), 173- 
Press. 2s.6d. 1931. 51I | 84. 520. 

The writers of the different chapters are | 
Pierre Maury, P. C. Hsu, Reinhold Niebuhr | See also 417 (Kagawa’s Work); 421 (Triple 
and V. V. Zenkovsky. 


| Demism); 422 (China Situation); 433 

THe Finauity oF Curist. S. B. John. Fore- | > 434, 7 fete (idles 
word by T. W. Chance. xi+2z91r pp. | Situation) ; 

London: Kingsgate Press. 5s. 1931. 522. World Res 


A review is in preparation. alae 


ABBREVIATION OF MAGAZINE TITLES 


= Nordisk Misstons-Ttdsskrett 
=Chinese Recorder =Svensk Missionstidskrift 
= Evangelisches Mtsstons-Magazin =Tijdschrift voor Zendingswetenschap 
=I nternational Review of Msssions j Mededeelingen 
= Japan Christian Quarterly s World Bedale 
= Missionary Review of the World pa ie ; “ee : 
= Moslem World =Zettschrift far Misstonswissenschafi 
7 =Neue Aligemetne Missionssestschritt ZMR =Zeitschrift far Missionskunde und Religions- 
= National Christian Council Review wissenschaft 


When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given. 


=Church Overseas 
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TEN YEARS’ 


OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


(JANUARY 1922 TO‘OCTOBER. 1931) 
eo weer ee 

PART I (pages 681 to 641) is an Index of the Articles published during 
the past ten years in the Review. They are classified under the headings 
used in the International Missionary Bibliography which has appeared in 
each quarterly issue. In order to facilitate the use of the Review by 
students, cross references to relevant articles classified under other headings 
are appended to many of the sections. 


PART II (pages 642 to 647) is an Index of the Authors who have contri- 


buted articles, with an indication of the subjects on which they have 
written. 


PART ITI (pages 647 to 652) is an Index of Book Reviewers, showing 
the subject of the books reviewed and the names of their authors. 

To save space, entries are abbreviated as much as possible: e.g. * ’22 (i) 
8-29 ’ =‘ 1922, January, pages 3-29.’ 


The whole Index is arranged for use in connexion with the Ten Years’ 
Selected International Missionary Bibliography to be published in this 
Review in the issue for January 1932. 


INDEX 


PART I 
INDEX OF ARTICLES 


The articles which have appeared in the ten volumes of the International 
Review of Missions are classified under the following main headings : 


I. History VIII. Missionary Metuops 
Il. Missionary BioGRAPHY IX. Tue Cuurcu In THE Mission Fre_p 
Ill. THe Home Base X. Comity, Co-OPERATION AND Unity 
IV. Tue Mission Freitps XI. CHRISTIANITY AND THE Non-CHRISTIAN 
V. Works or REFERENCE RELIGIONS 
VI. THEorY AND PRINCIPLES OF MISSIONS XII. SoctaL anv PotwtticaAL RELATIONS OF 
VII. THe TRAINING AND QUALIFICATIONS OF MIssIONs 
MISSIONARIES XIII. Hortatory AND PRACTICAL 


The articles are entered under the headings and sub-headings in order of 
publication, with the exception of survey articles, which appear as the first 


item in each country. Series are grouped under the first date of the first 
article. 
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INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


1. HISTORY 


MISSIONARY SURVEY : Significance of last ten 
years. Japan, "22 (ii) 193-211 ; Korea, ’22 (iii) 
337-59; China, ’22 (i) 3-29; Philippines, ’22 
(iti) 360-76 ; India, °23 (iii) 345-59; ‘Moslem 
Lands, '23 (i) 3-58; South Pacific, ’22 (iv) 
481-sor. Survey of ten years. African Conti- 
nent, ’24 (iv) 481-99. 17. 

Survey oF YEAR 1922. °'23 (ii) 191-261. 2. 

Tue Srupy or tHe History oF MISSIONS. 
Latourette. ‘25 (i) ro8—15. 3. 

A Wortp Survey The Editors. 


K. S. 
*28 (i) 11-73. 4. 


ll. MISSIONAR 


Frank Weston, BisHop oF ZANZIBAR: AN 
AppreciaTiOnN. H. Maynard Smith. °25 (ii) 
188-97. 9. 

Dovuctas THORNTON AND THE Future oF ISLAM. 
R. O. Hall. °25 (iii) 400-11. 70. 


Tue MISSIONARY REVIVAL IN THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
Cuurcn. M.M. Underhill. °28 (i) 218-27. 5. 

AYMISSIONARY SURVEY OF THE YEAR 1928. The 
Editors. °29 (i) 3-46. 

A Survey or THE YEAR 
*30 (i) 3-74. 7. 

A SuRVEY OF THE YEAR 1930. 
*31 (i) 3-83. 

See also rr, 55, 279(R.C. Missions in China) ; 13 (ditto 
in U.S.A.) ; 175 (ditto in Africa); 138 (Angola); 
371 (Early Missions to Parthians). 


1929. The Editors. 


The Editors. 


Y BIOGRAPHY 

Joun oF Monte-Corvino. J. de 
*29 (i) 83-96. 77. 

See also 22 (Livingstone); 123 (Missionaries to 
Africa). 


Ghellinck. 





ll. THE HOME BASE 


The Work of Education 


Tue Scottish CuurcHES’ MISSIONARY CAMPAIGN. 
Donald Fraser. °22 (ii) 286-94. 12. 

THe MIssIONARY AWAKENING AMONG ROMAN 
CATHOLICS IN THE Unitep States. K. S. 
Latourette. ‘22 (iii) 439-44. 13- 

MISSIONS AND THE Press: A Study i in Educational 
Practice. Basil Mathews. °23 (iii) 389-402. 
4. 

MopERN MONEY-CHANGERS OF THE GOSPEL. 
R. W. Howard. ‘24 (i) 41-51. 75. 

MisstonaRy EDUCATION AND THE LOCAL ParIsH. 
J.C. Archer. ‘25 (iii) 333-43. 16. 

How a FRENCH University MAN WAS WON FOR 
Missions. Raoul Allier. °’25 (iv) 321-32. 17. 
THE wz MEETING AND THE MAN IN THE 
Pew. Chirgwin. °28 (iii) 528-37. 78. 
Tue Ra EpucaTion WorK OF NorRTHERN 
Baptists. W. A. Hill. °’29 (ii) 250-60. 19. 
THe Wor.tp Mission OF CHRISTIANITY AND THE 
MoperN Preacuer. R. E. Diffendorfer. °30 

(iii) 420-7. 20. 

STRENGTHENING THE HoMmE Base. 
*3r (i) 92-113. 27. 

Tue Scottish NaTionAL MEMORIAL TO Davip 
Livincstone. J. I. Macnair. °'31 (iii) 450-5. 
22. 


See also 189-97 (Missionary Preparation); 394 
(C.O.P.E.C. and Missions). 


J. R. Mott. 


Finance, Administration and Organization 


Co-OPERATION 1N Lines oF ADVANCE. Nelson 
Bitton. ’22 (ii) 278-86. 23. 


MISSIONARY CO-OPERATION IN SWEDEN. 
Lundahl. ’22 (iii) 421-9. 24. 


Women’s Work FoR Missions: THREE Home 
Base Stupigs. I. American Woman’s Boards. 
M. M. Underhill. °25 (iii) 379-99. II. On 
the Continent of Europe. G. A. Gollock. 
’25 (iv) 572-85. III. In Great Britain and 
Ireland. M.M. Underhill. ’°26 (ii) 248-60. 25. 


WHENCE RomAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS DRAW THEIR 
Funps. G.A.G. ’°26 (iv) 743-7. 26. 

TENDENCIES IN MISSIONARY GIVING IN THE UNITED 
States. C.H.Fahs. °27 (iii) 405-14. 27. 

PROTESTANT BENEVOLENT GIVING IN THE UNITED 
States. C. H. Fahs. ’29 (iv) 539-44. 28. 


Roman CaTHOLIC RuRAL ORGANIZATION IN 
Betcium. H. Anet. °31 (ii) 265-73. 29. 


The Missionary Motive 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR THE MISSIONARY 
Passion. F.M. North. °26 (i) 93-105. 30. 


Tue ForeIGN MISSIONARY APPEAL FOR OUR TIME: 
A Study of the Home Base in the United States. 
S.J. Corey. °26 (iv) 720-30. 32. 


Tue MissionARY MESSAGE OF CANTERBURY. 
S. Bickersteth. °22 (iv) 515-25. 32. 

Tue JERUSALEM CHAMBER FELLOWSHIP OF PRAYER. 
Bishop of Salisbury (St C. Donaldson). °27 (i) 
121-5. 33. 

British STUDENTS AND FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
Dobson. °27 (iv) 567-80. 34. 


J. E. 


J. oO. 


IV. THE MISSION FIELDS 


The Japanese Empire 
Japan 
SuRvEY. Editors. ’28 (i) 12-17; 
°30 (i) 5-11; °31 (i) 4-11. 35. 
FEUDALISM AND CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 
Davis. °23 (iv) 527-42. 36. 


’29 (i) 5-8? 
J. Merle 


JAPAN OF To-Day AND THE CHRISTIAN MESSAGE. 
Soichi Saito. °23 (iv) 543-55- 37. 


SoctaL SERVICE IN JAPANESE Buppuism. J. T. 
Addison. ’°26 (iv) 704-13. 38. 


Some Resutts oF CHRISTIAN SOCIAL SERVICE IN 
Japan. A.M. Henty. °26 (iv) 714-19. 39. 





SuRvEY. 
*30 (i) 


SURVEY. 


MissION 
Extr. 
Padel 

CuRISTI 





INDEX OF 


Tue UNFINISHED TaSK IN JAPAN. 
27 (i) 14-23. 40. ‘ li 
See also ro7 (Newspaper Evangelism); 199 
(Women’s Higher Education); 267-8 (Kingdom 
of God Movement) ; 342 (Religion) ; 388 (Race). 


Formosa 


Survey. Editors. °28 (i) 17-18; '29 (i) 8-9; '30 
(i) 11-12; "31 (i) tr-12. 4z. 


W. Axtiing. 


Korea 


Survey. Editors. ‘28 (i) 18-19; 
"30 (i) 12-13; °3n (i) t2-14. 42. 


China 

Survey. Editors. °28 (i) 19-31; ’29 (i) 11-153 
*30 (i) 14-21 5 '31 (i) 14-24. 43. 

Tue THrex DimeENSIONS OF A CHRISTIAN CIVILIZA- 
TION IN Cutna. T. F. Carter. °24 (iv) 555-64. 
44. 

Toe MopERN CHINESE Woman: Her WorK AND 
Proptems. A. Kong Mei. '24 (iv) 565-72. 
45. 

CHINA THE ETERNAL. 
573-84. 46. 

Pustic HEALTH AND THE TRAINING OF DocTorRsS 
AND Nurses 1n Cutna. R. S. Greene. ’25 (iv) 
481-98. 47. 

Tae CHURCH IN CHINA AT THE Cross ROADs. 
H. T. Hodgkin. °25 (iv) 545-59. 48. 

Tae Revicious ProBLeM IN THE CHINESE RE- 
NAISSANCE. Ph. de Vargas. °26 (i) 3-20. 49. 

TREATIES AND Missions 1n Cuina. A. L. 
Warnshuis. °'26 (1) 21-42. 50. 

Tue Present SITUATION IN CHINA AND ITs SIGNI- 
FICANCE FOR MISSIONARY ADMINISTRATION. 
P. W. Kuo. ’'26 (i) 43-55. 51. 

CHANGES IN MISSIONARY POLICIES AND METHODS 
in Cuina. I. North American Boards. A. L. 
Warnshuis. II. British Societies. 

Hawkins. III. German Societies. 
IV. Scandinavian Missions. G. Brundin. 
(ii) 306-26. 52. 

Tue Situation 1n Cut1na: Some General Im- 
pressions. F. H. Hawkins. °28 (iii) 464-71. 
53- 

ANOTHER FAMINE IN CHINA. 
*28 (iv) 601-9. 54. 

A Decape oF Roman CaTHOLIc MISSIONS IN 
Cuina. C. Goodrich. '29 (i) 97-101. 55. 

MopERN REVOLUTION AND RELIGION IN CHINA. 
F. Rawlinson. ’29 (ii) 161-78. 56. 

MISSIONARY PROPERTY AND THE ABOLITION OF 
ExtTRA-TERRITORIALITY IN CHINA. N. 
Padelford. °30 (iii) 414-19. 57. 

CurisTIAN INDUSTRY FOR CHINA. 
Economist. ’°’31 (iv) 575-86. 58. 

See also rx (John Monte-Corvino) ; 200-5 (Educa- 
tion); 242-3, 25x (Medicine); 263 (Literature); 
265 (R.C. and Protestant Comparisons) ; 269-79 
(Church); 322-3 (Co-operation); 343-4, 353 
(Religion). 


"2g (i) 9-10; 


Pearl S. Buck. ‘'24 (iv) 


W. H. Mallory. 


A Christian 


South-East Asia 


Survey. Editors. ’28 (i) 70-2; 


’ *30 (i) 21-2; 
*31 (i) 25-6. 59 
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Tue Work or A LinGuistic MISSIONARY IN THE 
Dutcn East Inpixs. N. Adriani. '23 (iv) 
580-90. 60. 

SPIRITUAL CURRENTS 
*24 (i) ror-8. 67. 

THe Prcuttar LANGUAGE OF THE HEAVENLY 
Powers. N. Adriani. ‘25 (i) 59-72. 62. 

aman IN Matava. L.R. Wheeler. '28 (ii) 342-53. 
3. 

THe Stamese GOVERNMENT AND MISSIONARY 
Work. B. McFarland. ‘31 (i) 122-9. 64. 

WHEELS WITHIN THE ‘WHEEL OF THE LAW’ IN 
Stam. P. A. Eakin. '31 (iii) 440-9. 65. 


IN Java. H. Kraemer. 


ar a Inpo-Cuina. G. Bois. °31 (ii) 274-84. 


See also 280 (Nias Revival) ; 


28r (Chinese Dias- 
pora): 333-4 (Evangelism). 


British India and Ceylon 
India 


Survey. Editors. ’28 (i) 32-43; ’29 (i) 15-22; 
*30 (i) 23-34 5 °31 (i) 26-37. 67. 

INDIAN MOSLEMS AND THE KHALIFATE. 
°23 (i) 82-97. 68. 

Five CONFERENCES IN INDIA. 
23 (ii) 262-76. 69. 

THe LEADER OF THE NON-CO-OPERATION MoveE- 
MENT IN INDIA. C. F. Andrews. °24 (ii) r90- 
204. 70. 

Tue DiIstrRIBUTION OF CHRISTIAN ForcEs 
Inpia. A. McLeish. °24 (ii) 205-16. 71. 
NARAYAN VAMAN TILAK. N. Macnicol. °24 (iii) 

373-82. 72. 

INDIA AND Opium. 
73- 

RETROSPECT AND Prospect: AN INDIAN IN- 
quest. N. Macnicol. ’25 (iii) 365-78. 74. 
MISSIONS AND THE CRIMINAL TRIBES oF INDIA. 

D. Tickell. '26 (ii) 218-29. 75. 

AmonGc Baptizep Ovutcastes. C. W. Posnett. 
°26 (ii) 230-9. 76. 

Tue Success AND FAILURE OF WESTERN EpDvuCA- 
TION IN INDIA. J. H. Oldham. '26 (iv) 692- 
703- 77- 

INDUSTRIALISM AND INDIAN Lire. Sir A. C. 
Chatterjee. °28 (i) 166-74. 78. 

MopERN MOVEMENTS AMONG WoMEN 1n INDIA. 
A. B. Van Doren. ’28 (ii) 291-305. 79. 

A CHRISTIAN LOOKS aT INDIA. N. Macnicol. 
*29 (i) 59-73- 80. 

A Hinpu ViLLace Home 1n Nortu Inpia. C. V. 
Wiser. °29 (iii) 370-80. 8r. 

Tue LInLitHGOW CoMMISSION AND Rurat LiFe IN 
Inpia. K. T. Paul. ’29 (iii) 416-29. 82. 

THE MISSIONARY AND THE Ryaz. J. Z. Hodge. 
ag (iv) 518-28. 83. 

Inpia To-pay. N. Macnicol. °30 (ii) 174-82. 84. 

THE PRESENT SITUATION IN INDIA: A Missionary’s 
View. J. McKenzie. °30 (iv) 530-7. 85. 

See also 153 (Indians in S. Africa); 195 (Evangel- 
ism); 206-15 (Education); 246-8, 252 (Medi- 
cine); 266 (Methodist Policy); 282-9 (Church); 
317, 321 (Co-operation) ; 345-50 (Hinduism). 


W. Paton. 
J. H. Oldham. 


IN 


W. Paton. ’25 (i) 116-25. 
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Burma 
Survey. Editors. °28 (i) 44-5; °30 (i) 34; 
"31 (i) 37-8. 86. 
BurRMA AND THE New Census. W. C. B. Purser. 
*22 (iv) 586-91. 87. 
Burma In Transition. W.C. B. Purser. °28 (iv) 
655-62. 
LireRATURE IN Burma. A. C. Hanna. ‘31 (iii) 
429-39. 89. 
Ceylon 
Survey. Editors. °28 (i) 45-6; °30 (i) 34; °31 (i) 
38-9. 90. 


See also 290—r (Church); 352 (Buddhism). 


Central Asia 
EASTERN TURKESTAN AS A Mission Fietp. G. 
Raquette. °25 (ii) 252-9. 9z. 
CENTRAL ASIA AS A MISSION FIELD. 
*29 (ii) 179-87. 92. 
See also 354 (Tibetan Buddhism). 


The Near East 
Turkey 

Survey. Editors. °28 (i) 51-2; 
*30 (i) 35-8; ’31 (i) 39-41-93. 

MISSIONARY PROBLEMS IN TURKEY. 
*27 (iv) 481-94. 94. 

Turkish WoMEN AS _ PIONEERS. 
Woman Resident in Turkey. 
95- 

Tue Pace OF MISSIONS IN THE NEw TuRKEY- 
L. Vrooman. ’°29 (iii) 401-9. 96. 

See also 360 (Changes in Thought). 


Persia 
Editors. °28 (i) 48-50; 
*31 (i) 42-3. 97. 
Bishop in Persia (J. H. 


A. M. Cable. 


29 (i) 23-4; 
J. L. Barton. 


A Western 
°28 (iv) 645-54. 


SURVEY. "29 (i) 24-6; 
*30 (i) 39-405 


EVANGELISM IN PERsIA. 


Linton). °31 (i) 84-91. » 
See also tg (Shi‘as); 372 (Early Missions to 
Parthians). 


Iraq 


Survey. Editors. °28 (i) 50; °29 (i) 26; °30 (i) 


38-9; °31 (i) 41-2. 99. 
Arabia 
Survey. Editors. °28 (i) 50; °29 (i) 26; °30 (i) 
38-9. 00. 


Tue CHARM OF THE ARAB. 
(iti) 436-41. or. 

See also 359 (Mecca Pilgrimage). 

Syria and Lebanon 

Survey. Editors. °28 (i) 52; ’29 (i) 26-7; ’30 
(i) 41-3 5 °31 (i) 43-4. 702. 

Tue ARAB OF THE MIDDLE EUPHRATES. 
Hudson. °30 (iii) 428-39. 103. 

See also 255 (Medicine). 


Palestine and Transjordan 
Editors. °28 (i) 53-5; °29 (i) 26-7; 
*gr (i) 45-6. 704. 


Paul Harrison. °24 


E. H. 


SURVEY. 
*30 (i) 435 


See also 174 (Zionism). 


INTERNATIONAL REvIEW OF MISSIONS 


Egypt 
Survey. Editors. °28 (i) 55-6; '29 (i) 27-8; 
*30 (i) 44-5; '31 (i) 46-8. Tes. 


In THE Nite Dera. I. 
*27 (iii) 425-35. 106. 
See also ro (D. M. Thornton) ; 198 (Evangelism). , 


M. Scott Moncrieff, 


Eritrea and Abyssinia 


Survey. Editors. °30 (i) 46; '31 (i) 48. 107. 
North Africa 
(from Morocco to Egypt) 
Survey. Editors. °30 (i) 46; °31 (i) 49. 108. 


Nortu AFRICA AS A MISSION FieLp. S. M. Zwemer. 
°23 (iv) 556-66. 109. 


Tue EpucaTIONAL WorK OF THE FRENCH GOVERN: 


MENT IN ALGERIA. J. T.C. Blackmore. 30 (ii) 
266-76. rzo0. 
General 
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PROBLEMS OF CHINESE CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP: A 
Preliminary Psychological Study. T. T. Lew. 
°22 (ii) 212-25. 269. 
Tue Nationa CurisTIAN CONFERENCE IN CHINA. 
Fletcher Brockman. °22 (iv) 502-14. 270. 


British India and Ceylon 
India 


CHRISTIAN MysTICISM IN AN INDIAN SOUL: SUNDAR 
Stncu. Archbishop of Upsala (N. Séderblom). 
*22 (ii) 226-38. 282. 

Tue TRAINING OF THE VILLAGE WorKER IN INDIA. 
Bishop of Dornakal (V. S. Azariah). ‘23 (iii) 
360-7. 283. 

Tue Errect or Mopern Developments on Mis- 
sion Poticy. F. Lenwood. ‘23 (iv) 515-26. 
284. 

Tue Inpian CuristiaAN CHURCH AND THE SPIRIT OF 





Tue Curistian CouRCH AND Rurat Lire in Cutna. 
K. L. Butterfield. ‘23 (ii) 182-90; Albert 
Lutley. °23 (iii) 441-5. 277. 

Tue DEVELOPMENT OF AN INDIGENOUS CHURCH IN 
Cuina. C. Y. Cheng. °23 (iii) 368-88. 272. 
Some GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF CHURCH EXTENSION : 

A Record of Country Experience in China. W.O. 
Pye. °23 (iv) 567-79. 273. 
Tue DEVELOPMENT OF THE RuRAL CHURCH IN 


Cuina. G. M. Thomas. °25 (iii) 412-20. 274. 

Tue Future or CurisTianity 1n Cutna. I. E. H. 
Hume. II. S. Yui. III. A. H. Bray. ’27 (iii) 
321-38. 275. 


Tue CONSTRUCTIVE Task OF THE CHURCH IN CHINA. 
H. T. Hodgkin. ’29 (iv) 560-72. 276. 

An INTERPRETATION OF THE FiveE-YEAR MOVEMENT 
in Cumna. C. Y. Cheng. °31 (ii) 173-88. 277. 

Tue Curnese Curistian CuurcH ComING oF AGE. 


P.C. Hsu. °31 (iii) 356-66. 278. 
Tue Primitive Fatture oF CHRISTIANITY IN 
Cuiwa. A.C. Moule. °31 (iii) 456-9. 279. 


See also 48 (Church at Cross Roads). 


South-East Asia 


Tue Nias Revivar. Ed. Kriele. '27 (i) 91-102. 


280. 
Cuinese Diaspora. A.S.M. Anderson. ‘27 (i) 
103-8. 282. <a 


Nationatity. A.M. K. Cumaraswamy. ‘24 (i) 
60-6. 285. 

Tue Inpicenous Cuurcu. W. Paton. °27 (i) 46 
57. 286 


EXPERIMENTS IN INDIAN EXPRESSION OF CHRISTIAN 
Service. P.O. Philip. °29 (ii) 188-98. 287. 
Livinc Forces 


BEHIND Mass MOVEMENTS. 
Bishop of Dornakal (V. S. Azariah). °29 (iv) 
509-17. 288. 
CurisTIan Missions 1n InpIA To-pay. W. Paton. 
"31 (iii) 381-99. 289. 
See also 72 (Tilak). 
Ceylon 
CHRISTIANITY AND Nationatism. H. W. Medi- 
waka. ‘'24(i)52-9. 290. 


A Curistian Experiment 1n NaTIONAL EXPREs- 
ston. J. P.S. R. Gibson. ‘25 (i) 92-9. 29%. 


Africa 
General 





Tue Expression or Curistian Lire 1n Primitive 
Arrican Society. H. D. Hooper. ‘24 (i) 


67-73. 292. 
Il. W. C. Wik 
’26 (iii) 450-75- 


BuILDING THE AFRICAN CHURCH. 
loughby. 
293. 


Il. E. F. Spanton. 
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Tue CHRISTIAN Mission 
Oldham. ‘27 (i) 24-35. 294. 

Impressions oF Le Zoute. A Consultative’"Mem- 
ber of the Conference. °27 (i) 36-45. 295. 


mn Arrica. J. H. 


West Africa 


Tue TRIBAL INITIATION CEREMONY OF THE LOKELE. 
W. Millman. ‘27 (iii) 364-80. 296 


Tue CAUSE AND THE CuRE OF AFRICAN ‘ IMMORAL- 


ity.’ J. W. Hubbard. ‘31 (ii) 241-53. 297. 
See also 129 ¢ Prophet Movement’); 1236 (Ivory 
Coast); 1384 (Isoko Tribe). 


East and Central Africa 


Tue Customs or GazALanp WomEN In RELATION 
TO THE ArFrRican Cuurcn. E. Dora Earthy. 
*26 (iv) 662-74. 298. 


Tae Epucationat Vatue or Init1aTory RITES. 


ARTICLES 





Bishop of Masasi (W. V. Lucas). °27 (ii) 192-8. 
299. 
CHRISTIANITY AND AFRICAN Pusperty Rites. J. 





Raum. '27 (iv) 581-91. 300. 
UGANDA, MASASI AND THE Upper Nite. G. A- 
Gollock. °27 (ii) 235-48. jor. 
Tae Cuurcn 1n Ucanpa To-pay. A. R. Cook. 


"31 (ii) 254-64. 302. 


South Africa 


Tae Susiimation or Bantu Lire anp THovucurt. 
E. W. Smith. ‘22 (i) 83-95. 303. 
See also 149 (Separatist Churches). 
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Latin America 


Younc Cuurcues 1n O_p Lanps. S. G. Inman. 
*30 (i) 106-19. 304. 


See also 159 (Montevideo Congress). 


General 
FounpbatTiIon Facts THe Grounp oF Se_r-Suprort. 
H. R. Calkins. ‘23 (iii) 421-33. 305. 


Tue Use or tue Term ‘Invicenous.’ R. Allen. 
"27 (ii) 262-70. 306. 

Tue Retation oF Missions To Native Society. 
M. Schlunk. ‘°27 (iii) 350-63. 307. 

Wuat poes a Convert Miss in THE CHRISTIAN 
Community ? (Correspondence.) An ex-Indian 
Missionary. °27 (iii) 436. 308. 

Tue Use or tHe Term ‘Inpvicenous.’ (Corre- 
spondence.) F. J. Western. °27 (iv) 597- 309. 

HIsTtoRY AND THE INDIGENOUS CHURCH. K. S. 
Latourette. °'28 (i) 101-18. 370. 

Tue YOUNGER AND OLDER CuuRCHES: A QUES- 
TION CONCERNING Hep. S. Waddy. ‘28 (iv) 
610-18. 31I. 

DevotutTion: A Stupy oF MISSIONARY PRINCI- 
ptes. A. H. Clark. ’29 (ii) 199-207. 312. 

Towarp A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE SPREAD OF 
Reuicions. K. S. Latourette. ‘31 (iii) 367-80. 
313. 

Wuat to Conserve anp Wat To ABANDON. 
D. M. Donaldson. ‘31 (iii) 422-8. 314. 

See also 328 (Church Union). 


X. COMITY, CO-OPERATION AND UNITY 


Tae INTERNATIONAL Missionary COUNCIL AT 
Lake Mononk, October 1921. F. Lenwood. 
*22 (i) 30-42. 375. 

InTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY CO-OPERATION. 
Mott. °22 (i) 43-72. 376. 

Proceepincs or Co-operative Bopigs IN THE 
Mission Fietp: Note on Resolutions of the 
National Missionary Council of India. ‘22 (ii) 
322-4. 317. 

Taz AGENDA or Co-operation: A Sketch of the 
International Missionary Council Meeting at 
Oxford. Basil Mathews. ‘23 (iv) 481-96. 378. 

Is Ipentiry oF Docrrinat Opinton NECESSARY 
to Continugp Miussionary Co-OPERATION ? 
R. E. Speer. ‘23 (iv) 497-504. 379- 

Tuz PracticaBi.ity oF Missionary CO-OPERATION 
ix tHE Face or Docrainat Dirrerences. 
Bishop of Bombay (E. J. Palmer). ‘23 (iv) 505- 
14. 320. 

Taz Work serore tHe National CHRISTIAN 
Councit or Inpia. W. Paton. ‘24 (i) 84-9. 
gear. 


Tae Nationat Curistian Councit oF CHINA. 
The Secretaries. °24 (i) 90-100. 322. 

Tue Re-Grovrinc or Missionary Forces 1n 
Canton. J. S. Kunkle. ‘24 (iv) 545-54. 323- 


J. R. 





Firteen Years’ Growtn: A Stupy im Muis- 
SIONARY Co-opeRATION. G. A. Gollock. '26 (i) 
56-92. 324. 


AN INTERNATIONAL MEETING AT RATTVIK, SWEDEN, 
July 17th to 26th, 1926. M. Schlunk. ‘26 (iv) 
731-5. 325- 

Tue JeRvusALEM MEETING OF THE INTER 


NATIONAL Missionary Councit. ‘°27 (ii) 278-87- 


326. 


Tue JeRusALem MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
Missionary Councit. W. Paton. °28 (i) 3-10. 
327- 

Cuurcn Ustow. I. Tae Demanp From Mission 

Lanps AND THE Bearinc oF THe LAUSANNE 

Conrerence on tt. Bishop of Bombay (E. Py 

Palmer). Il. Lausanne anp Cuma. - 

Lew. ‘28 (i) 74-100. 328. 


A Creative INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP. 
Mott. ‘28 (ili) 417-34. 329. 

Tue JerusaLem Meetinc—anp Arter. W. Paton. 
*28 (ili) 435-44- 330. 


J. R. 





FOLLOWING UP THE J ERUSALEM MEETING IN Brazit. 
E. Braga. ‘29 (ii) 261-5. 3931. 


A German View OF THE JERUSALEM MEETING. 





M. M. Underhill. ‘29 (ii) 266-72. 332. 
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Xl. CHRISTIANITY AND THE NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS 


Religions of Primitive Peoples 


South-East Asia 
THE APPROPRIATION OF CHRISTIANITY BY PRIMI- 
Tive HEATHEN IN CENTRAL CeLEBES. A. C. 
Kruyt. °24 (ii) 267-75. 333. 
Mission WorK AMONG Primitive Peopies In NEw 
Guinea. C. Keysser. °24 (iii) 426-35. 334. _ 


Africa 

Bantu HEATHEN PRAYERS. 
(iv) 561-71. 335. 

Tue RELIGION oF my FATHERS. 
(iii) 362-76. 336. 

Tue Ipea or Gop In THE MyTHS AND PROVERBS 
or Some East Arrican Bantu Trises. E. 
Johanssen. °31 (iii) 345-55 5 (iv) 534-46. 337. 

mm 
General 

Scciawj ANTHROPOLOGY AND MISSIONARY WoRK. 
E. W. Smith. °24 (iv) 518-31. 338. 

Tue PsycHoLoGy oF CONVERSION AMONG PRIMI- 
Tive Prope. H. A. Junod. °26 (i) 119-25. 
339- ‘ 

FATHER SCHMIDT'S 1 HEORY OF VULTURE GROUPS. 
O. Dempwolff. °27 (ii) 250-61. 340. 

Dowry SysTEMS AMONG Primitive Peoptes. M. 
Leenhardt. °30 (ii) 220-230. 341. 

See also 147 (Bantu Moral Sense). 


H. A. Junod. ‘22 


An African. °30 


Religions of Japan 


Tue CHrisTIAN MESSAGE IN RELATION TO Non- 
CurisTiAN Rewicions. V. THe TEACHING OF 
Jesus Curist. D. Tagawa. ‘28 (i) 159-65. 
342. 

Religions of China 

Mo-t1 anv Curistianity. Lewis Hodous. °24 
(ii) 258-66. 343. 

CHRISTIANITY AND ConFuctianisM. T.-C. Chao. 
*28 (iv) 588-600. 344. 


Religions of India 


Tue CONTRIBUTION OF HINDUISM. 
’27 (i) 58-63. 345. 

Tue CuristiAN MESSAGE IN RELATION TO Non- 
CuristiaAN Reuicions. III. Keshus CHuUNDER 
Sen. M. C. Parekh. IV. Inp1A AND Curist. 
Bishop of Dornakal (V.S. Azariah). '28 (i) 145- 
59- 346. 

An APPROACH TO HINDUs. 
(iii) 472-82. 347. 

Tue INTERACTIONS IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT oF 
— AND West. F. F. Monk. ‘29 (iv) 529-38. 
348. 

Tue Inpian Doctrine or GRACE, AND THE CHrRIS- 
TIAN. R. Otto. °30 (iii) 333-8. 349. 

Some MESSAGES OF THE GOSPEL FOR VILLAGE 
Inpia. W. E. Tomlinson. °30 (iii) 351-61. 
350. 

A PSYCHOLOGICAL JUSTIFICATION FOR THE GOSPEL 


R. L. Pelly. 


A. J. Appasamy. °28 


MessaGe To INDIA. H. Mark. °31 (i) 114-21. 
35I- 
See also 68 (Indian Moslems). 








Buddhism 
FA-ntan tn Lanka. K. J. Saunders. ‘'22 (iii) 4or~ 
5. 352. 


Buppuism as A CHINESE CHRISTIAN SEES rr, 


F. C.-M. Wei. °28 (iii) 455-63. 353. 
Tue Buppuism or Tipet. W. Asboe. '31 (ii) 
285-93. 354. 


See also 65 (Siam). 


islam 

Tue Curistian Approacn to Mostems. J. E, 
Merrill. ‘22 (iv) 551-60. 355. 

IsLaAM IN AFRICA: THE SEQUEL TO A CHALLENGE. 
W.H.T. Gairdner. ‘24 (i) 3-25. 356. 

NATIONALITY In Istamic Lanps. C. R. Watson, 
°24 (ii) 161-73. 357. 

Tue PRESENTATION OF CHRISTIANITY TO MOSLEMS. 
Arthur Jeffery. ‘24 (ii) 174-89. 358. 

Tue Mecca PitcrRimace In THE Lire or Istam. 
Arthur Jeffery. °'25 (i) 73-91. 359. 
Some CHANGES In TuRKISH THOUGHT. 
menian Student of Islam. 
SPIRITUAL ELEMENTS IN MosLemM LITERATURE. 

J. E. Merrill. °26 (ii) 193-204. 361. 

New TENDENCIES IN IsLamic RELIGIOUS THOUGR?. 
S. A. Morrison. '27 (ii) 199-215. 362. 

Tue Perstan Sut‘as. J.D. Frame. '27 (ii) 216 
25. 363. 

Tue Reat MUHAMMAD AND THE IDEAL: A Study 
of One Phase of Modern Muslim Apologetic. A. 
Jeffery. °29 (iii) 390-400. 364. 

Tue Criticism OF RELIGION IN ISLAM. 
ian. °30 (i) 87-97. 365. 

See also 68 (Indian Moslems); 172 (Moslem World 
Outlook) ; 122, 147 (Islam in Africa) ; 176 (S.-E. 
Europe). 


An Ar 
26 (ii) 177-92. 360. 


L. Levon- 


Judaism 
SPIRITUAL ELEMENTS IN THE HEBREW PRAYER 
aaee A. Lukyn Williams. °26 (ii) 205-17. 
366. 
On WINNING J Ews TO CuRIsT. 
31 (ii) 202-9. 367. 
See also 170~—5 (Jews). 


A. Lukyn Williams. 


Secularism 

What ts Secucarism? W. Paton. °29 (iii) 346- 
57- 368. 

CHRISTIANITY AND Secutarism. H. Kraemer. 
*30 (ii) 195-208. 369. 

SECULARISM AS A PROBLEM FOR THE CHURCH. E. 
Brunner. °30 (iv) 495-511. 370. 

See also 175 (Jewish Secularism). 


Other Religions 


THE First MISSIONARIES TO THE PARTHIANS. D. M- 
Do: m. °29 (iv) 481-94. 371. 


General 


Tue CHRISTIAN EXPLAINS HIMSELF. 
INCARNATION. F. A. Cockin. 


Ill. Tre 





*22 (ii) 239-48. 
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Is a CONVICTION OF THE SUPERIORITY OF HIS 
MessaGe ESSENTIAL TO THE Missionary? H. 
Frick. °26 (iv) 625-46. 373. 

Can I Give my Lire to Curistian Missions ? 
R. C. Hutchison. ‘27 (i) 109-20. 374. 

Tut SENSE OF SUPERIORITY IN THE MISSIONARY 


Movement. (Correspondence.) H. Frick. ‘27 
(i) 126. 375. 

Tur GospeL Apart From Gop. R .O. Hall. °'27 
(iv) 530-41. 376. 

Tur CHRISTIAN MESSAGE IN RELATION TO Non- 
CurtstiaAN RELIGIONS. Il. Tue CHRISTIAN 


MESSAGE AND THE NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIONS. 
A. K. Reischauer. Il. THe MessaGe oF THE 
New TESTAMENT TO THE NON-CHRISTIAN WORLD. 
K. Heim. °28 (i) 119-44. 377. ' 





Xl. 
Race Relationships 


Recative Raciat Capacity. D. J. Fleming. ‘23 
(i) 112-21. 383. 

Brack AND Wuite tn Arrica: A French Point of 
View. E. Allégret. °26 (iii) 327-43. 384. 


Manners AND Race Rexationsuips. G. Calla- 
way. ‘'26 (iii) 390-401. 385. 

HonoLuLu AND JERUSALEM: THE PROBLEM OF 
Race Revations. Sir F. Whyte. °28 (ii) 257- 
65. 386. 

Waite AND BLACK In THE WeEsT. 
son. °30 (ii) 183-94. 387. 

INTER-RACIAL RELATIONSHIPS IN THE Far East. 

| S. K. Datta. °30 (iii) 398-413. 388. 

See also 125, 143, 148, 152, 155 (Africa). 


E. W. Thomp- 


Missions and Governments 


Acts AND Pusiic DOCUMENTS BEARING ON THE 

, Work or Curistian Missions. ‘22 (iv) 622-3; 
23 (i) 150-2. 389. 

Some Missionary Activities IN RELATION TO 


} Governments. J. L. Barton. °24 (iii) 340-59. 
390. 

Missions AND Law. Carl Mirbt. °26 (ii) 240-7. 
391- 

MANDATES AND Missions. F. T. B. Friis. ‘29 (iv) 
545-59- 392. 


Tae Ernicat Basis UNDERLYING THE LEGAL 
Ricut oF Re.icious LipeRty as APPLIED TO 


Foreicn Missions. W. E "31 (iv) 
493-SII. 393- 

Xill. HORTATORY 

Tue GaTE OF THE TEMPLE WHICH IS CALLED 


BeautTirut. H. S. Coffin. °22 (i) 73-82. 404. 
Tue CurisTIAN’s DELIVERANCE FROM SUPER- 
STITION AND Fear. T. W. D. James. °24 (ii) 
276-87. 405. 
Misstonary WorK AS AN INFLUENCE IN CONGRE- 
GATIONAL Lire. A. Kolmodin. °26 (ii) 261-8. 


Tae Spiriruat HEALTH OF THE M'SSIONARY. 


ARTICLES 
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Tue JERUSALEM MEETING AND THE CHRISTIAN 


Messace. O.C. Quick. ‘28 (iii) 445-54. 378. 
Tue Cristian Messace: A Comparison of 
Thought in 1910 and 1928. D. S. Cairns. ’29 


(iii) 321-31. 379. 


Tue EcumMEnicaL Spirit AND THE RECOGNITION 
= Curist. J. A. Mackay. ‘29 (iii) 332-45. 
380. 


Tue Necessity ror A New PuHtILosopuy anp ITs 
BEARING ON Missionary Work. Ph. Kohn- 
ccm. 1. ’30 (ii) 161-73 ;_1I. ’30 (iii) 321-32. 
381. 


Tue THEOLOGY OF THE WorD, AND Missions. K. 
Hartenstein. °31 (ii) 210-27. 782. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL RELATIONS OF MISSIONS 


See also 50, 57 (China); 64 (Siam); r3r (French 
ee 133-5 (Belgian Congo); 169 (Philip- 
pines 


Social and Industrial Questions 

C.O.P.E.C. anp THE Missionary. E. Shillito. 
*24 (iv) 585-94. 394. 

Factnc Wortp Friction Points. D. J. Fleming. 
26 (i) 106-18. 395. 

A Review or tHe Geneva Optum CONFERENCES. 
Sir W. J. Collins. °26 (ii) 269-78. 396. 

CHRISTIANITY AND RuRav CIVvILizaTION. 

Murray. °30 (iii) 388-97. 397. 

THE Forcep LaBour CONVENTION OF 1930. Lord 

Lugard. °30 (iv) 481-94. 398. 

See also 150 (Johannesburg). 


A. V. 


Missions and Civilization 
Tue RELation oF Missions To THE History oF 


INTELLECTUAL Development. R. F. Merkel. 
°23 (i) 122-7. 399. 
Missions AND Cutture. M. Schlunk. ‘24 (iv) 


532-44. 400. 
To tHe Rescue or CIvILizaTiIon. 


) THE A. G. Hogg. 
25 (i) 45-58. oz. 


Tue Etnicat Teacuinc or Dr Scuwerrzer. A. G. 
Hogg. ‘25 (ii) 237-51. 402. 

A BREEZE AND Some Straws. B.D. Gibson. °a7 
(ii) 271-7. 407. 

See also 181-2 (Diaspora). 

AND PRACTICAL 

Tue Courtesy or Gop. R. O. Hall. 29 (iv) 


595-600. 408 
EXPERIMENTATION IN MopEs oF LIVING IN THE 


Mission Fietp. A. B. Van Doren. °30 (iii) 
440-6. 409. 


TakinG TROUBLE TO Save TROUBLE. 
3x (i) 130-6. 470. 


See also 194 (Missionary’s Prayer Life). 


S. Sowton. 





J.S.M. Hooper. °28 (iv) 675-84. 407. 
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PART II 


INDEX OF AUTHORS OF ARTICLES 


The subject of each article is only 


full title will be found in Part I. 


briefly indicated in most cases; the 


Inverted commas indicate the exact title, 


(t before a name signifies that the writer ts no longer living) 


A 


Appison, J. T.—’26 (iv) 704-13 (Buddhism and 
Social Service). 

Apriani, N.—'23 (iv) 580-90 (Linguistic Mis- 
sionary) ; °25 (i) 59-72 (Peculiar Language). 

AFRICAN, AN—’ 30 (iii) 362-76 (Ancestral Religion). 

A.i&cret, E.—’23 (ii) 161-81 (Missions and French 

ys re ; °26 (iii) 327-43 (‘ Black and White in 

ca *). 


R.—’25 
Missions). 

Anperson, A. S. M.—’27 (i) 103-8. (Chinese 
Diaspora). 

Anprews, C. F.—’24 (ii) 190-204 (Gandhi); °27 
(iii) 339-49 (India and S. Africa). 

Avnet, H.—’26 (iii) 584-8 (Belgian Point of View) ; 
*28 (iv) 619-29 (Native Welfare and Economic 
Development) ; 3 °31 (ii) 265-73 a Organiza- 
tion in Belgium). 

AnnetrT, E, A.—’28 (ii) 366-74 (Use of O.T. in Non- 
Christian Schools Is). 

AnneEtt, E. M.—’25 (ii) 230—6 (Story-Telling). 

Anonymous—’29 (ii) 231-49 (Training African 
Village Teachers). 

Appasamy, A. J.—’28 (iii) 472-82 (Approach to 
Hindus). 
ARCHER, J. 

Education). 

ARMENIAN STUDENT OF Istam, AN—’26 (ii) 177- 
92 (Changes in Turkish Thought). 

AsBor, W.—’31 (ii) 285-93 (‘ Buddhism of Tibet ’). 

Assam, BisHop 1n (H. Pakenham-Walsh)—’22 (i) 
96-103 (‘ Divine Healing ’). 

Axuinc, W.—’27 (i) 14-23 (Unfinished, Task in 
Japan). 


(iii) 321-32 (Conversion to 


C.—’25 (iii) 333-43 (Missionary 


BAKKER, gr (i) 40-3 (Missionary Survey— 
Dutch E. Indies 

ae ag 24 ‘iy 247-57 (Medical Missions in 

hina); °25 (iii) 344-58 (Christian Education in 
China}. 

Batmer, W. T.—’25 (i) 37-44 (African Textbooks). 

Barcray, W. C.—’30 (ii) 241-55 (Developing 
Indigenous ae 

BarRRADALE, V. A.—’27 (iv) 592-6 (Conditions in 
South Pacific). 

Barton, J. L.—’ 24 (iii) 340-59 (Missions and 
Governments); °27 (iv) 481-94 (Missionary 
Problems in Turkey); °’29 (iv) 495-502 (Near 
East Relief). 

Baupert, S.—’31 (iv) 525-33 (African Education). 

Bercian CatTHoric, A—’25 (iv) 537-44 (Labour in 
Belgian Congo). 

BICKERSTETH, S.—’22' (iv) 515-25 (Canterbury). 


Bitton, 





N.—’22 (ii) 278-86 (‘Co-operation in 
Lines of Advance ’) 


Biackmore, J. T. C.—’30 (ii) 266-76 (French 


» Education in Algeria). 


Bois, Grorces— 31 (ii) 274-84 (‘French Indo- 


China’). 


Bomsay, Bisuop oF (E. J. Palmer)—’23 (iv) 505-14 


(Missionary Co-operation and Doctrinal Differ. 
ences); '28 (i) 74-90 (Church Union). 

TEN Boom, W.—’30 (ii) 231-40 (Zionism). 

Bovet, P.—’26 (iii) 483-92 (Phelps-Stokes Com- 
missions). 

BraGa, E.—’2g (ii) 261-5 (Jerusalem Meeting and 
Brazil). 

Bray, A. H.—’27 (iii) 331-8 (Christianity in China 

BripcMan, F. B.—’26 (iii) 569-83 (* Social Condi- 
tions in Johannesburg ’). 

Britton, J—23 (iii) 412-20 (‘ Missionary Task im 
Kenya ’). 

BrockMAN, F.—’22 (iv) 502-14 (Shanghai Confer. 
ence of 1922). 

Brooxss, E. H.—’27 (ii) 182-91 (Hertzog’s Native 
Policy). 
Brown, W. A.—’22 (i) 104-14 (Ten Years’ Index). 
BrownincG, W. E.—’28 (ii) 266-77 (Latin American 
Indians). ’ 
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Movements of International Missionary 
Council Officers 


p*® ‘ana will be in Europe in February and March, visiting the missionary 
boards. 

Mr O.puaM was due to sail for America on December 24th. He will attend 
the Foreign Missions Conference at Atlantic City from January 13th to 16th. 

Dr WaRNSHUIS arrived in Japan in September, and from there passed to 
Korea, and attended a meeting of the National Christian Council in each country. 
He entered China in October and — to visit the Philippine Islands before 
returning to New York early in April. In each country he is making himself 
acquainted with the situation and work of the Church and the missions. 

Mr Parton left London for India on November 21st, spending a few days 
in Egypt en route to meet the officers of the Near East Christian Council, and 
other groups. In India he hopes to attend meetings of the National Christian 
Council and of the Indian Literature Fund. Among other matters upon which 
he will be engaged are: following up Dr Butterfield’s work, industrial questions 
arising out of Miss Matheson’s survey, the mass movement survey being carried 
out by Dr Pickett and Dr Warren Wilson, and various educational undertakings, 
including the work of the higher educational commission. He hopes to return 
to London at the end of March. 

Dr Conrap HorrManN arrived in London at the end of November and spent 
some weeks in Great Britain meeting people engaged in Jewish missionary work. 
He expects to be on the Continent during the early weeks of 1931. 

Mr Mere Davis and Dr IsertanpD, after spending about ten days in England, 
returned to Geneva, via Holland, in November. Their movements are not 
decided, but they will possibly visit some of the Continental missionary centres 
during the early part of 1931. 





The issue for January of the International Review of Missions contains a survey 
of the _ 1930 from a missionary point of view. It also contains an article by Dr Mott, 
with the title ‘ a preey. the Home Base,’ giving expression to the opinions formed 
pac as a result of close observations in Canada, the United States and the United 


om in 1930. 
The issue has been enlarged by 12 pages, the price remaining unaltered. 
It has been decided not to reprint as a separate pamphlet the section of the January 
number containing the survey of the year 1930, 
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Use of the Vernacular in Education 


HE resolution printed below was passed by the Executive Council of the 
International Institute of African Languages and Cultures, meeting in 
Rome in October. 


It is a universally acknowledged principle in modern education that a child should 
receive instruction in his mother-tongue, and this privilege should not be withheld from 
the African child. That there are in certain cases difficulties in vernacular education 
is undeniable, but experience in many parts of Africa has shown that they are not 
insurmountable and that they are far outweighed by the advantages resulting from 
instruction in the native language. The child should learn to love and to respect the 
mental heritage of his own people, and the natural and necessary expression of this 
heritage is the language. We are of opinion that no education which leads to the 
alienation of the child from his ancestral environment can be right, nor can it achieve 
the most important aim of education, which consists in developing the powers and 
character of the pupil. Neglect of the vernacular involves the danger of crippling or 
destroying the pupil’s productive powers, by forcing him to express himself in a language 
——_ both to himself and to the genius of his race. 

e consider that, as a general rule, during the first three years of school education 
instruction should be carried on exclusively in a native language, and no European 
language should be taught during that time. This should be followed by a period 
during which the child begins to learn a European language while other instruction is 
continued in the vernacular. 

We recognize that it is undoubtedly necessary for the progress of Africa that many 
Africans should acquire a thorough knowledge of a European language in order to 
obtain free access to the sources of European life and thought, but these will be better 
understood and more appreciated by the student if he has first learned to think in his 
own language and to understand his own civilization. We are of opinion that the 
xcquisition of a European language will require less time and will be done more in- 
telligently by a student who has a real knowledge of his own language. In higher 
education, when a European language has become the medium of instruction, the 
vernacular should not be neglected but should be made the subject of literary study, 
with a view to the improvement of the language and the production of a literature. 
It is through the cultivation of the native ‘Saeeen in higher institutions that the 
educated classes can remain in living contact with the masses and that western know- 
ledge can become the means of promoting the advancement of the whole people. 





India 


MIssIONARY STATEMENT 


KE following is the full text of the statement issued over the signature of 

240 British missionaries in November. A list of 27 signatories was cabled 

to London, and is appended, giving evidence of the representative nature of the 
whole group. By the time this appears, the full list will be available. 


We men and women of British nationality who are working in India in connexion 
with various missionary societies feel that it is our duty as Christian people to make a 
statement regarding the political situation which we hope will be of some help to our 
brethren in the West. We are not politicians and we realize that party politics as such 
lie outside our sphere, but we feel that the present movement is more than political, 
it touches the springs of personal and national life, and as Christian men and women 
we feel that we cannot remain silent in regard to issues which have caused such wide- 
spread and deep disturbance in the lives of men. 

We have to face a situation that is marked by misunderstanding, distrust and bitter- 
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ness. We recognize that many explanations may be advanced to account for this, but 
we would record our conviction that the main cause is to be found in the growing 
sense of ignominy in the minds of Indian people that the destiny of the nation lies in 
the hands of another people. To us the national awakening is a very real thing, and 
it is our belief that no settlement will be satisfactory that does not respect Indian 
sentiment and make for the recovery of national self-respect. We therefore urge that 
the principle should be fully and frankly recognized, that the determining factor in 
laying down the lines of India’s future constitution should be the wishes of the people 
of India. This principle is held by politicians of all schools and it is one that accords 
with our deepest Christian conviction. Its acceptance by the suzerain power would 
go far to ensure the success of the Round-Table Conference. 

We are fully aware of the complexity of the problems connected with the future 
government of India, and in particular we are sensible that the acceptance of the 
principle we have urged may give rise to grave anxiety in the minds of many regarding 
the position of the minority communities in India, but we feel that in this matter 
Indian leadership must be trusted. 

During the past months, when emotion has so largely taken the place of constructive 
thinking, we have been doing what we could to strengthen the hands of all who were 
striving for peace, and we will continue to do so, for we feel that for an adequate and 
final solution of the political problems which are in themselves sufficiently difficult, 
there must be a wide diffusion of a more Christian spirit of goodwill and a restoration 
of mutual respect and trust. We as a Christian people must be ready to show the 
forbearance, faith and Christian love which are prepared to take risks for the establish- 
ment of this spirit of fellowship and goodwill. 

We look forward with deep and prayerful interest to the Round-Table Conference, 
and we regard it as a good omen that it will be opened by the King-Emperor. We have 
every confidence that the Indian representatives will give clear and convincing expres- 
sion to the prevailing mind of the country, and we are equally confident that they will 
receive a fair and friendly hearing. It is our earnest hope that the conference will lead 
to a just and lasting settlement, and that the Indian and British peoples may go forward 
in an honourable partnership which will be for the highest good of both. 


Rev. C. H. Monahan, La pr ie Methodist Missionary Society, Madras. 


Miss McDougall, Women’s Christian College, Madras. 

Dr A. G. Hogg, Madras Christian College. 

Miss Brockway, St Christopher’s College, Madras. 

Rev. A. B. Johnston, Noble College, Masulipatam. 

Rev. P. B. Emmett, Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, Nandyal. 
Rev. G. S. Marris, Bangalore College. 

Rev. E. C. Dewick, Y.M.C.A. 

Rt Rev. H. Pakenham-Walsh, Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 
Professor J. Kellas, Scottish Churches College, Calcutta. 

Rev. H. A. Popley, Y.M.C.A. 

Rev. G. H. C. Angus, Serampore College. 

Rev. C. S. Milford, St Paul’s College, Calcutta. 

Canon Fisher, Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, Cawnpore. 
Rev. W. E. 8S. Holland, St John’s College, Agra. 

Principal R. A. King, Christian College, Indore. 

F. F. Monk, Esq., St Stephen’s College, Delhi. 

Rev. C. B. Young, St om may College, Delhi. 

Rev. T. W. Gardiner, Hislop College, Nagpur. 

Rev. J. F. Edwards, United Theological College, Poona. 

Miss E. A. Gordon, Scottish Mission, Poona. 

Rev. G. Wilson, Irish Presbyterian Mission, Gujerat. 

Rev. Canon L. B. Butcher, Church Missionary Society, Bombay. 
Professor A. R. Normand, Wilson College, Bombay. 

Rev. C. W. Posnett, baka Methodist Missionary Society. 
Rev. J. Z. Hodge, National Christian Council. 

Rev. J. M‘Kenzie, Wilson College, Bombay. 
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National Organizations and Secretaries 
Revisep Drrecrory 
(Cancelling all former lists) 


Australia.—National Missionary Council of Australia. 
Rev. A. T. Thompson, Bible House, 241-3 Flinders Lane, Melbourne. 
Belgium.—Société Belge de Missions Protestantes au Congo. 
M. le pasteur Henri Anet, 34 Rue de Stassart, Bruxelles. 
Brazil.—Committee on Co-operation in Brazil. 
Dr Erasmo Braga, Rue I de Marco 6, Rio de Janeiro. 
China.—National Christian Council of China. 
Dr C. Y. a K. T. Chung, L. D. Cio, Rev. D. Fang, Miss L. K. Haas, Miss 
T .C. Kuan, . C. Lobenstine, Rev. Ronald Rees ; and G. Chen (industrial), 
F. L. Chang (rural), Rev. C. L. Boynton (business), Missions Building, 23 Yuen 
Ming Yoon Road, Shanghai. 
Congo.—Conseil Protestant du Congo 
Rev. Emory Ross, Léopoldville ¢ Congo Belge. 
Denmark.—Dansk Missionsraad. 
Professor Friedrich Torm, Nordre Frihavnsgade 27, Kobenhavn. 
Finland.—Suomen Lahetysneuvosto. 
Miss Aina Johansson, Kapteeninkatu 26C, Helsinki. 
France.—Société des Missions reg: res de Paris. 
M. le pasteur Elie Allégret, M. le pasteur Daniel Couve, 102 Boulevard Arago, 
Paris (xrv*). 
Germany.—Deutscher Evangelischer Missionsbund. 
Professor D.Theol. M. Schlunk, Albrechtstrasse 2, Tiibingen. 
Gold Coast.—Christian Council of the Gold Coast. 
Rev. A. W. Wilkie, D.D., P.O. Box 135, Accra. 
Great Britain.—Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Kenneth Maclennan, 2 and 4 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1. 
India.—National Christian Council of India, Burma and Ceylon. 
Rev. J. Z. Hodge, Dr B. C. Oliver, P. O. Philip, Rev. M. T. Titus (Moslem work), 
Nelson Square, Nagpur. 
Japan.—National Christian Council of Japan. 
Dr W. Axling, Rev. A. Ebizawa, 10 Omote Sarugaku-Cho, Kanda-Ku, Tokyo. 
Korea.—National Christian Council of Korea. 
Rev. J. K. Chung (Chairman), Sunday School Association, Seoul. 
Latin America.—Committee on Co-operation in Latin America. 
Dr S. G. Inman, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Mexico.—National Christian Council of Mexico. 
Sr Béez Camargo, Apartado 1373, Mexico City. 
Near East.—Near East Christian Council for Missionary Co-operation. 
Dr R. P. Wilder, 13 Avenue Fouad El-Awal, Cairo. 
Netherlands.— Nederlandsche Zendings-Raad. 
Ds. John Rauws, Zendingsbureau, Oegstgeest, bij Leiden. 
Netherlands Indies.—Zendingsconsulaat. 
Dr N. A. C. Slotemaker de Bruine, Weltevreden, Batavia, Java. 
New Zealand.—National Missionary Council of New Zealand. 
Rev. David Calder, P.O. Box 930, Wellington. 
Nigeria.—Christian Council of Nigeria. 
Rev. H. W. Stacey, C.M.S. Bookshop, P.O. Box 174, Lagos. 
Norway.—Norsk Missionsraad. 
Rev. O. B. Meyer, Kr. Augustgate 2, Oslo. 
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Philippine Islands.—National Christian Council of the Philippine Islands. 
Rev. E. K. Higdon, Christian Mission, Manila. 
Siam.—National Christian Council of Siam. 
Mrs G. B. McFarland, Sathorn Road, Bangkok. 
South Africa.—General Missionary Council of South Africa. 
Rev. J. W. L. Hofmeyr, P.O. Box 1012, Capetown. 
Sweden.—Svenska Missionsradet. 
Jacob E. Lundahl, Barnhusgatan 10, Stockholm C, 
Délégation des Missions Suisses pour les Rélations Internationales. 
Switzerland.— { Schweitzerische Missionsverband zur Pflege der Internationalen 
Beziehung. 
M. le pasteur Abel de Meuron, 2 Chemin de Cédres, Lausanne. 
United States and Canada.—Foreign Missions Conference of North America. 
L. B. Moss, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





The Herrnhut Mission Week 


EPRESENTATIVES of the German missionary societies met for their three- 
yearly conference from October 13th to 17th, at Herrnhut, Saxony. 
About two hundred and fifty were present, including a few visitors from other 
lands. The main topics for consideration were: the danger inherent in syn- 
cretism, with aoeet reference to India; the place and character of Bible 
teaching in theological seminaries on the mission field; and the building up 
of the Church, with special reference to the ccnservation of tribal customs in 
Africa. Most of the time allotted to each subject was given to the introductory 
papers, which were in the form of well-rounded, comprehensive, academic 
lectures. Time was left for sectional meetings, including one or more for 
women (who took no audible part in the general meetings), and one to hear of 
the proposed Institute for the scientific study of religion at Marburg. The 
conference joined with the Herrnhut congregation in their mid-week evening 
Missionslitanet, a rare and beautiful experience. 





Missionsdirektor Dr J. Wirtz has been nominated Professor (Ordinarius) of the 
Science of Missions in Berlin University, as successor to Professor Julius Richter ; and 
Missionsdirektor Dr Freytag has been appointed to a lectureship (Lehrauftrag) in the 
same subject, in Kiel University. 





Prizes for Books in African Languages 


HE International Institute for African Languages and Cultures is again 
offering a first or a second prize (£20 or £10) for a book written in each of 
five sy 3 : Mende, Suto, Luganda, Mandingo and Hausa. 

The book must be written by an African and should contain from 15,000 to 
50,000 words ; it may deal with any subject of general interest, fiction included, 
and must reach the office of the Institute (22 Craven Street, London, W.C.2) by 
October 1st, 1931. The entries for the first competition, in 1930, were en- 
couraging, numbering forty-four, each of the set languages being represented. 
The award has not yet been declared. 

It is hoped that the production of vernacular literature will receive a stimulus 
through this annual competition, and the attention of missionaries is drawn to it. 
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North America 


HE Foreign Missions Conference is to meet in Atlantic City, January 13th 

to 16th. Delegations are being limited to about two-thirds of the usual 

number in order to facilitate discussions on the important questions at issue. 

Immediately preceding the conference the Committee of Reference and Counsel 

is to meet ‘ for prayerful discussion of ways and means for reviving the missionary 

zeal of the Christian Churches of the United States and Canada.’ This meeting 
will have an enlarged membership, not exceeding one hundred. 

A committee was at work, during 1930, preparing a brief supplement to the 
Missions Code Book. This supplement will be available by the new year. It 
will contain 60 to 70 pages, with some 3000 additional phrases and revised 
address lists. 

In accordance with the proposal made at the Jerusalem meeting of the 
International Missionary Council, a group in America has undertaken the study 
of the use of foreign funds in building up the Indigenous Church. Three fields 
have been chosen for study : Japan, Mexico and the Congo. 

A committee of leading laymen in some half-dozen denominations, with the 
aid of the Institute of Social and Religious Research, has undertaken a study 
of the facts of the work of their mission boards in Japan, China and India. 
Commissions of enquiry have sailed for the three fields and hope to return and 
complete their reports by the end of the summer. It is then proposed that 
the leaks collected by the three groups shall be submitted for study to a com- 
mission which will visit all the three fields, to consider problems and policies 
with missionaries, in 1931-32, before submitting a final report to the laymen’s 
committee and the mission boards concerned. 





Northern Missionary Council 
MEMORIAL ON SocraL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


E reproduce here in full a Memorial received in London, in reference to 
the Department of Social and Industrial Research and Counsel. 


To the International Missionary Council. 


DzAR AND HONOURED BRETHREN, 

The Missionary Council of the Northern Countries age at Oslo, Norway, 
Pe ak 30th and October Ist, 1930, decided respectfully to submit to you the 
following Memorial : 

Referring to its resolution of December 10th, 1929, and to the paper read in conse- 
quence by Professor Fr. Torm at the Continental Missionary Conference at Bremen, 
May 24th this year, the Northern Larxazery Mecumgy while thanking for the printing 
of this paper in the International Review of Missions, takes the liberty of emphasizing 

that we fully recognize the duty resting on every missionary of having, as a preacher 
of the Gospel, an open eye and an open heart for any social need in the people among 
which he works and also his duty of remonstrating against any social injustice wherever 
it becomes manifest 

but that we still retain our serious apprehensions that the social considerations 
receive too much attention in the work of the International Missionary Councii. 

We are convinced that there is no intention whatever on the part of the leaders of the 
I.M.C. to minimize the preaching of the Gospel, but this will undoubtedly become 
the result if the present trend continues. There is also the danger that thereby persons 
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may be encouraged to offer themselves for mission service from motives that are social 
rather than religious. 

Our misgivings concerning the establishment of the Department of Social and In- 
dustrial Research would be less strong if this Department limited its programme to 
the furnishing of information on social matters and, so far as possible, refrained from 
giving advice or co-operating in the introduction of social reforms on the mission fields— 
concerning which reforms there will necessarily be diverging opinions among Christians 
of different nations and denominations. If a general organization undertakes to advise 
or co-operate in such matters there is a danger that the time may come when some of 
the national organizations refuse to share the responsibility for the utterance and 
actions of the general organization. 


N. B. Tuvept, Chairman JOHANNES BRANDTZAEG 
Fr. Torm AxEL MALMsTROM 

J. Nyrtn Nits DAHLBERG 

MatTtr1 TARKKANEN K. A. Paasto 


J. E. Lunpant, Secretary 
Oso, October 1st, 1930 


It has never been intended that the Department should offer advice where it 
was not sought, or that it should take action in the introduction of social reforms 
on the mission fields. 





Notes and News 


The Christian Mission in Rural India (Dr Butterfield’s report) is now available 
from the International Missionary Council offices in London and New York. The prices 
are: ls. (to societies), or 65 cents (a lesser rate for a number). 


China Christian Educational Association.—Dr Ida Belle Lewis has been 
appointed a secretary of the Association, to succeed the Rev. E. W. Wallace. 


Commission on Higher Education in India.—The American and British members 
of the Commission arrived in India on November 14th, and were joined by the two 
Indian members, Dr S. K. Datta and Mr Mukarji. The chairman, Dr A. D. Lindsay, 
reached India on December 19th. 


Commission on Higher Education in Japan.—It is hoped that the Commission 
will be constituted and able to sail for Japan early in the year. 

League of Nations Commission for the Investigation of the Traffic in Women 
and Children.—The Commission is spending the winter months in Malay, Indo-China, 
China and Manchuria. It is due to reach Japan in May, where an intensive campaign 
is being carried on in twenty prefectures for the abolition of licensed prostitution. 


Universal Week of Prayer.—The World’s Evangelical Alliance has again sent 
out its annual invitation to observe January 4th to llth as a week of prayer. The 
topic for 1931 is ‘ World Evangelization.’ The invitation and programme have been 
printed in many languages, and the former is signed by leaders of many branches of the 
Church. A copy of the invitation and programme will be sent post free to any applicant 
(19 Russell Square, London, W.C.1). 





Obituary 


On October 13th, 1930, in Edinburgh, the Rev. Frank Ashcroft, D.D., aged seventy- 
two. Dr Ashcroft had spent twenty-five years as a missionary in Rajputana, followed 
by twenty years as Secretary of the Foreign Mission Committee of the United Free 
Church of Scotland, and of the Church of Scotland after the union in 1929. He 
attended the international missionary meeting held at Crans in 1920, at which the Inter- 
national Missionary Council was constituted. 
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Subjects for Intercession 


January to March 1931 


Lazer us Pray: For India—for the members of the commission on higher education ; 
for Mr Paton and his work during the winter; for the missionaries, that they 
may be adle ‘to strengthen the hands of all who are striving for peace’; for a 
just and lasting settlement of the problems connected with the future government 
of India (pp. i, ii-iii), 


Let us Pray: For Dr Hoffmann in his initial task of survey and correlation of mis- 
sionary work among Jews (p. i); for Mr Merle Davis and Dr Iserland in laying 
the foundations of their work at the Department of Social and Religious Research 
and Counsel at Geneva (pp. i, vi—vii). 


Let us Pray: For a right choice of members of the commission on higher education 
in Japan, and for their preliminary and later work in Japan (p. vii). 


Let us Pray: For Dr Mott, as he continues, on the Continent of Europe, his ex- 
amination of the work of the mission boards (p. i); for Miss Gibson as she writes 
her book on educational policies in Africa ; for Mr Oldham as he visits America ; 
and for Dr Warnshuis in his Far Eastern tour (p. i). 


Let us Pray: For the evangelistic movements in China and Japan, that not only the 
leaders but, much more, the rank and file of the Church in both lands may be 


gripped by a fervour for evangelism. 


Let us Pray: For the work of the League of Nations Commission, investigating in 
the Far East the traffic in women and children, that its work may strengthen the 
hands of all who are seeking to abolish this evil ; and for the campaign in Japan 
against licensed vice (p. vii). 





Quarterly Notes, being the Bulletin of the International Missionary Council, is 
in no sense an official organ of the International Missionary Council. It is intended to 
be a brief record of the facts of national and international missionary co-operation. 
It is issued gratis as an inset in the International Review of Missions and also separately. 
National organizations and missionary societies who desire to put it into the hands of 
committee members or missionaries can order it from the International Missionary 
Council, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1, at 8d. (15 cents) per 10 copies, 
post free. Applications for single copies should be made to the Mission Houses. 
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International Missionary Council 


Department of Social and Industrial Research and 
Counsel 


oo new department was opened in October at Geneva. 

The Director and Associate Director, Mr J. Merle Davis and Dr Otto 
Iserland, have issued a statement explaining the aims, principles and technique 
of this new enterprise, and inviting co-operation in its work. To quote from 
the statement : 


The need for establishing the department emanates from the fact that the invasion 
of western civilization into the mission fields has caused deep-seated economic changes 
which are disintegrating the social and economic life of the mp concerned. . . . The 
department aims at throwing light upon the effects of the whole impact of western 
civilization upon the peoples in mission lands, and at assisting Christian leaders in 
these lands to meet effectively the needs of the new social and economic order to which 
they are ministering. 

The department will function as a centre for the gathering of data; a research 
institute for studying special problems in mission fields, and a bureau of information 
for missions and the Christian public upon social and economic facts that condition 
the progress of Christian missions. It will seek to arouse public opinion in regard to 
the social and industrial problems confronting Christian missions and to give counsel 
to missionaries and Christian leaders regarding these problems. . . . 

The department will in its work on a modest scale. Its first task is a survey 
of the nature and extent of the work to be undertaken. In this the help of all who 
have given thought to these problems out of practical experience is most earnestly 
invited. Letters to the staff from the fields stating those social, industrial and economic 
conditions which form the most serious obstacle to the growth of a healthy Christian 
community are earnestly requested. Sygeestions as to the sort of information or 
studies needed in view of these condition> would be invaluable in giving light on the 
first steps of the department. 


The office of the department is: 2 Rue de Montchoisy, Geneva, Switzerland. 
Cable address: Inmisco, Geneva. 


MovEeMENTS OF OFFICERS 


Dr Morr was in Great Britain in February. A special sess'on of the Stand'ng 
Committee of the Conference of British Missionary Societies was called to meet 
him. Dr Mott also met with other groups and individuals. He passed on to 
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Holland and to Germany, meeting missionary leaders in both countries, and 
then to Geneva. He sailed for the United States on March 4th. 

Mr O_pnam spent January in America. He attended the Foreign Missions 
Conference and ecmetd with a strong representative American group the 
draft chapters of a book on missionary educational policy in Africa. He also 
conferred with the committee which is considering a world-wide enquiry on 
the subject of religious liberty. He spent some time in Toronto and addressed 
several meetings there. While he was in America he gave a good deal of atten- 
tion to consultation in regard to the study of the Christian Message, and since his 
return he has been getting into touch with a number of persons in Great Britain 
on the same subject. 

Dr Warnsxvis, who spent the winter visiting Japan, Korea, China and 
the Philippines, had an attack of appendicitis in January which necessitated 
operation. He was in hospital at Hong-Kong for a few weeks, and his tour 
was unavoidably curtailed. He was present at the meetings of the National 
Christian Councils of Japan and Korea. 

The Rev. W. Paton has carried out his winter’s programme in India, spending 
a week in Cairo in November on the way. He attended the meeting in December 
of the National Christian Council at Nagpur, and in discussion with missio 
leaders and others has given much attention to rural problems, Christian 
literature, religious freedom, education and moral hygiene. He had an interview 
with H.E. the Viceroy in January. He arrived back in London on March 21st. 

During the latter part of 1930 Mr Merte Davis and Dr Iser.anp visited 
the Netherlands missionary societies and discussed, in a small conference, the 
work of the new department of social and industrial research and counsel. 
They also visited the French missionary headquarters in Paris. 

n January Mr Merle Davis left Geneva for the United States, where he 
attended the Foreign Missions Conference. In February he visited the Canadian 
headquarters in Toronto, afterwards returning to Geneva. 

Dr Horrmann has made a tour in Central and South-Eastern Europe, visiting 
Jewish mission stations and studying Jewish life. A full report of his tour will 
shortly be available to those interested. 

Miss Marcaret Wronc paid a brief visit to the United States and Canada 
in January and February, and met the American section of the international 
committee on Christian literature for Africa. 


Africa 
Missionary Education 


HE Kenya Mission Council has approved a proposal to appoint a special 
T officer to advise them on mittens schedlng * iaeation, a has invited 
Mr J. W. C. Dougall of the Jeanes School, Kabete, to act in this capacity. The 
Bishops of Uganda and the Upper Nile have signified their desire that this 
officer should act in a similar manner for the Church Missionary Society in their 
dioceses. The Home boards of the missions are now considering financial 
pro in connexion with the appointment. 

he missionary societies working in Southern Nigeria, with the approval of 
the Christian Council in Nigeria, have requested Mr A. Victor Murray to visit 
Nigeria to consult with the missions there regarding missionary educational 
policy and to report. 
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GERMAN AND Britisn Missions 


The visit of the Bishop of Nyasaland and Canon Spanton (secretary of the 
Universities’ Mission to Central Africa) to Berlin last October had the desired 
result of clearing up the future situation in regard to Milow and Jacobi. It 
was agreed that the U.M.C.A. should retain mission work in Pangwaland, with 
the former head station Milow and the newer head station Ningoli (adopted in 
1913), while the Berlin Mission takes over again its former station Jacobi with 
its outstations. Each mission will respect the territory of the other, and each 


will have a catechist in the head station of the other, to care for scattered 
members of its own community. 


Arrican CurisTian LITERATURE 


Books for Africa is the title of a new Quarterly Bulletin, issued by the 
International Committee on Christian Literature for Africa (Edinburgh House, 
2 Eaton Gate, London, 8.W.1). The first number appeared in January and 
contained news of the work of the Committee, notes on literature already pro- 
duced and an annotated bibliography. The Bulletin will be sent free to mission- 
aries in Africa and to the h uarters of the missionary societies. For others 
the price is 2s. annually (15s. he 10 copies, 50s. for 50 copies). The cost of 
printing for the first year is covered by a special gift from Canada. 





North America 


HE General Secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement reports evidences 
of a renewal of student response to missions. During the autumn of 1930 
Student Volunteer councils and missionary educational retreats were held in 
different parts of the country. From all of these came reports of a deepenin 
missionary interest and well-made plans for winter and spring conferences, an 
on every hand prayer and a direct sharing of Christian experience and mis- 
sionary purpose are being given an important place. 

The Foreign Missions Conference of North America met at Atlantic City 
from January 13th to 16th, 1931. The subjects of discussion were the various 
problems which are arising in the present world situation and the means by 
which the home Church can respond to the need. 

The supplement to the Missions Code Book referred to in our January notes 
is now avilable from the I.M.C. office at 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
price $1.00. 


Church Union in Korea 


N December 1930 the Korean missions of the Methodist Episcopal and 
Methodist Episcopal (South) Churches in the United States united into 
the one independent Korean Methodist Church. The Rev. Ju-Sam Ryang was 
elected the first bishop in the newly constituted Church, which has a membership 
of 25,000 and a Korean ministry of 125. 
Bishop Ryang was for some years Chairman of the Korean National Christian 
Council, and represented the Council at Jerusalem in 1928. 
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China 


i? Church of Christ at its second General Assembly, held last October, 
issued a manifesto on co-operation between Church and mission, and a 
call to prayer for China and for the Chinese Christian communities. The mani- 
festo re-affirmed the need for close co-operation, and ended with an appeal for 
missionaries who share this desire for co-operation and who are filled with 
evangelistic fervour. 


Missions IN RELATION TO GOVERNMENT 


The School of Religion at Yenching University is being separated from the 
university, and is moving to an adjoining site. This step has been taken after 
much discussion as being for the best interests of the school, which cannot, 
for example, register with the Government, should the university do so. The 
close relationship which has existed between the two institutions will, it is 
hoped, be maintained. 

Article 5 of the ‘ law governing the election of delegates ’ for the forthcoming 
National People’s Convention (May 5th) allows for delegates to be chosen by 
the following organizations in the various districts : 


1. Peasants’ Unions. 

2. Labour Unions. 

3. Chambers of Commerce and Industrial Organizations. 

4. Educational Associations, National Universities, Universities registered 
at the Ministry of Education, and Associations of Liberal Professions. 

5. The Kuomintang. 


It appears from the above that universities which have not registered will 
have no share in the election of delegates. 

A statistical analysis of the personnel of the National Government prepared 
two years ago shows that at that time there were 206 women in the various 
departments. It is significant that the Ministry of Military Affairs had the 
largest number of women (22), followed by the Legislative Yuan (20); while 
the Ministry of Health and the National Reconstruction Commission each had 
only 2, the National Opium Suppression Commission had only 1, and the National 
Famine Relief Commission had none. This was the only department in which 
women were not at work. There is food for thought here for all engaged in 
women’s education. 


Tue Literacy MovEMENT 


An article by the Rev. Hugh Hubbard in the Chinese Recorder for January 
shows how rapidly progress is being made in mass education by Churches 
and missions in different parts of China. The literacy of all Christians is one 
of the objectives of the Five-Year Movement; the Government also has 
adopted mass education as the best means of preparing the people for self- 
government. After a sketch of what is being done, with what results, the article 
closes with the following words : 


The Literacy Movement opens a new door for the masses into the abundant life, 
through which all poor Christians may become intelligent and the intelligent poor may 
become Christian. 


It is indeed true that many who have learned to read have become Christians. 
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Cuina CuristiAN YEAR Book 


The issue for 1929 appeared so late that there will not be an issue for 1930. 
The edition for 1931 will appear during the current year. 


T. Z. Koo anno K. L. ReIcuHetr 


Mr T. Z. Koo has resigned from the National Committee of the Y.M.C.A.s 
of China in order to become a voluntary worker, unsalaried, for student work. 

The well-known Norwegian missionary to Buddhists, Rev. K. L. Reichelt, is 
starting work in a second centre north of edn 





Japan 
National Christian Council 


Kinepom or Gop MoveMENT 


HE Central Committee of the movement met in December to review the 
work of the first year. Plans were made for following up work in centres 
touched by the movement where there are enquirers. A feature of this work 
recommended to the district committees was to hold sectional meetings for 
different groups—educators, business men, labourers, factory workers and so on. 
A previous decision to hold training conferences for the laity in different 
parts of the Empire found expression in a layman’s conference for Tokyo and the 
north, held in Tokyo in January of this year, followed by a second conference for 
the west, held in Nara in February. Both had a large attendance of young 
people, which was felt to be most encouraging. 

Dr Stanley Jones is proposing to visit Japan later in the year, and he has 
been asked to give some time to work for the movement, which a leading Buddhist 
daily paper in Kyoto has declared to be one of the best movements ever launched 
in Japan. 


EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION 


The Joint Committee in Japan charged with preparing for the above Com- 
mission has been collecting material, by means of questionnaires, on the work 
of schools and colleges and possibilities for further developments. A resolution 
was passed at the October meeting of the Council, expressing the hope that the 
Commission would be sent to Japan at an early date. The Committee has 
elected the following as Japanese members of the Commission: President 
Gintaro Daikubara of Doshisha University ; President Teijiro Sugiura of St 
Paul’s University ; Miss Tetsuko Yasui, President of the Woman’s Christian 
College ; and Dr K. Ibuka, President Emeritus of Meiji Gakuin. 


Dr BurTtrerRFIELD’s WorK 
The Rev. A. R. Stone, a missionary of the United Church of Canada, has 


been appointed by the Council to accompany Dr Butterfield in his rural 
investigations. 
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India 
National Christian Council’s Meeting at Nagpur 


T the meeting of the Council in Nagpur in December 1930 resolutions 

were passed on several outstanding matters. The following is a résumé 

of the resolutions adopted concerning RuRat Work, based on the report of the 
Rural Work Conference held at Poona the previous April. 

1. The creation of Rural Reconstruction Units should be the policy of 
missions and Church, and should be furthered by the National Christian Council. 

2. The training of leaders for this work is a fundamental necessity, and the 
possibility of organizing one or more training centres should be explored. 

3. A knowledge of rural reconstruction aims should be promoted in the 
sending countries of the West, and in mission and church councils in India, 
as well as among church members. 

4. The National Christian Council should constitute a standing committee 
on rural work. 

Concerning Literature the Council resolved that the proposed Commission 
of Enquiry should be appointed, consisting of the Rev. J. F. Edwards, Mr N. K. 
Mukerji, Mr W. H. Warren, and the secretaries of the council, to examine 
questions of production, publication and distribution, and to consider the 
appointment of an all-India secretary for literature. 

The Scottish Mission Press in Poona being unable to continue the publica- 
tion of the Directory of Protestant Missions, the Council made itself responsible 
for the publication in the future. 

The Council at one session met the members of the Commission on Higher 
Education, giving opportunity for a useful interchange of opinion, of which 
full advantage was taken. 


Newty Apporntep INDIAN BISHOPS 


The Rev. Canon J. 8. Banners of Allahabad has been appointed Assistant 
Bishop in the Lahore Diocese of the Church of India (Anglican), and is to be 
consecrated in October. 

The Rev. J. R. Currampar, D.D., was elected and consecrated the first 
Indian Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Southern Asia in December. 


EXTENSION COURSE 


An extension course for new missionaries was held for ten days in Madras 
in December 1930, and was attended by thirty-four. The course was planned 
to supplement the study in the language school, and besides lectures on the 
Christian message and on missionary work, lectures were also given on the 
non-Christian religions of India, and their modern developments in thought 
and practice, the exponents being adherents of those religions. It was three 
years since the last such course was held. 





Institute to Further the Knowledge of Religions 


LEAFLET entitled Religionskundliches Beiblatt appeared as an inset in 
January in the two German missionary magazines, Neue Allgemeine 
Missionszeitschrift (Giitersloh) and Evangelisches Missionsmagazin (Basel). It is 
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to “es regularly and can also be obtained separately from the Editor, Professor 
Frick (Religion:kundliche Sammlung, Marburg-Lahn, Jubiliumbau, Biegen- 
strasse 11), 

The leaflet is the bulletin of the recently founded Religionskundliche Samm- 
lung, an institute at Marburg which it is hoped will prove of great service both 
to missicvaries and to students of theology and religions at the ‘ home base.’ 

To quote from the introduction of this Beiblatt Nr 1: 


In helping our missionaries to get an increesingly better insight into what is the 
power of the non-Christian religions in men’s lives, and in helping them too to get a 
clearer idea of non-Christian and anti-Christian influences in their world (as well as of 
making the way ready for Christ), the ‘ home base’ can play a valuable part by seeking 
to place at their disposal the fruit of recent study. The scholars at the ‘ home base, 
on the other hand, can look for help from the missionaries, to enable them to come to a 
clearer and deeper knowledge of the non-Christian religions, and thus indirectly to the 
content of the Gospel. 


The Beiblatt also contains a letter from a missionary stating the sort of 
practical help a missionary needs from expert theologians at home ; an invita- 
tion to missionaries to throw light on the problem of primitive monotheism 
(Urmonotheismus) ; and an enquiry (to which an answer is given) about the 
latest books on Indian Bhakti-religions. 

Queries are invited from all students of missions who need information. 





Furlough Study for Missionaries 


HE New York State College of Agriculture, at Cornell University, is 

conducting again this year a course for missionaries on furlough who 

desire help on rural problems. This course was first offered last year and proved 
helpful to missionaries who availed themselves of the opportunity. 

A proposal is under consideration to secure accurate information regarding 
the facilities for furlough study for rural missionaries. There are a good many 
missionaries who are working in rural conditions who greatly feel the lack of 
training to 4 with the problems that confront them in the work under their 
charge. The hope is that by discovering courses and pieces of work in different 
parts of America which may provide valuable information, the missionaries 
wanting assistance on these problems may know where to find it. 

A similar course is being planned for British missionaries in England, from 
July 11th to August 8th. The course is to be held at Avoncroft College, near 
Evesham, under the auspices of the Selly Oak Colleges. Application for informa- 
tion may be made to the Registrar, Rendel Harris Library, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 

A vacation school of one week is planned for March 23rd to 30th, to follow 
the lines of that held last year, by the Conference of British Missionary Societies 
and the British Social Hygiene Council. (Quarterly Notes goes to en before 
the school is held.) Lectures by experts on social anthropology, biology and 
psychology are arranged, with the view to helping missionaries to understand 
the scientific bases of life, in relation to non-Christian belief and customs. 





Correction.—On p. 17 of the January issue of the International Review of Missions, 
referring to deaths in the North China famine, the words ‘some three or four million 
out of six million’ should read ‘some three or four million out of twenty million’; six 
million is the population of the province of Shensi only. 
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Notes and News 


Institute of Pacific Relations.—The fourth session of the Institute is being 
planned from October 21st to November 4th, to be held in China. 


American Bible Society.— The figures for 1930 are now available, and show 
that the total number of copies of Scripture issued was 5,565,779, an increase of more 
than 1} millions over the number issued in 1929. 


Basel Missionary Society.—Shortly before Christmas the two missionaries, 
MM. Walter and Fischle, were released. They had been held captives by bandits for 
over sixteen months. 





Subjects for Intercession 
April to June 1931 


Let us Pray: For the evangelistic movements in China and Japan, especially that 
the rank and file members of the Church may discern and accept their personal 
responsibility for their non-Christian neighbours; for the Literacy Movement ; 
for Dr Cheng, Dr Kagawa and all leaders, and for those guiding enquirers (pp. iv—v; 
see also Dr Cheng’s article in the April Jnternational Review of Missions). 


Let us Pray: For the newly constituted Methodist Church in Korea and its first 
Korean bishop (p. iii). 


Let us Pray: For the educational commission to India, whose members will be 
returning and preparing their report (p. vi) ; for guidance concerning the appoint- 
ment of the educational commission to Japan, and for the preparatory work now 
in progress (p. v). 


Let us Pray: For guidance in formulating right educational policies for Africa, 
especially in regard to the work proposed for Mr Dougall and Mr Murray (p. ii) ; 
also for the work of co-ordinating and developing literature for Africa (p. iii). 


Let us Pray: For India and China passing through difficult times — that 
they may come through to a just and stable settlement ; for all Christian citizens 
and members of governing bodies, that they may use their influence rightly; for 
missionaries, that they may be given wisdom (pp. iv, vi). 

Ler us Pray: For the Religionskundliche Sammlung at Marburg; for vacation 
courses for missionaries on furlough, and similar agencies for making missions more 
effective (pp. vi-—vii). 

Let us Pray: For the officers of the International Missionary Council, and the work 


of the recently formed committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews, and the 
Department of Social and Industrial Research (pp. i—ii). 








Quarterly Notes, being the Bulletin of the International Missionary Council, is 
in no sense an official organ of the International Missionary Council. It is intended to 
be a brief record of the facts of national and international missionary co-operation. 
It is issued gratis as an inset in the International Review of Missions and also separately. 
National organizations and missionary societies who desire to put it into the hands of 
committee members or missionaries can order it from the International Missionary 
Council, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1, at 8d. (15 cents) per 10 copies, 
post free. Applications for single copies should be made to the Mission Houses. 
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Position of Non-British Missionaries in India 


HE following correspondence has passed between the Rev. William Paton 
and the Home Department of the Government of India. The first letter, 
dated March 3rd, 1931, was addressed to the Secretary of the Home Department. 


Sir, 

You are aware that some uncertainty has been created in the minds of American 
and other non- British missionaries as to the position of non- British missionaries in India 
and the expectations entertained by Government with regard to them. In a resolu- 
tion which has been conveyed to you, the Foreign Missions Conference of North America, 
acting through its Committee of Reference and Counsel, has asked the International 
Missionary Council to obtain from Government ‘a clearer understanding of the status 
and responsibilities of American missionaries in India in relation to the Government,’ 
and an interpretation ‘of the arrangement with the Government under which the 
Foreign Missions Conference has been operating in certifying missionaries.’ 

It is essential that the arrangement in question, contained in the document known as 
Memorandum A (last edition, November 1925, India Office), should be interpreted by 
Government and by the missionary organizations in the same terms. I will therefore 
indicate, in relation to certain issues that have arisen, the sense in which the missionary 
societies understand the Memorandum, and I shall be grateful if I may have the definite 
assurance that Government accepts this interpretation. 

(1) The question has been raised whether, if a case should occur where a non- British 
missionary is thought to have failed to adhere to the conditions described in Memo- 
randum A and the undertaking, if any, to which he has subscribed, the matter should 
not be dealt with by the Provincial Government or higher authority, rather than by the 
local representative of Government. We recognize that the power of the local authori- 
ties to take action for the maintenance of law and order cannot be impaired. In 
regard to matters in which a local officer does not act in the ordinary course of the law, 
we understand that it is open to any missionary organization or any missionary to 
refer the matter to the Provincial Government. While we wish to be clear that this 
position is recognized, we do not wish to suggest any such strictness of procedure as 
might prejudice the removal of misunderstanding by friendly consultations between 
local officers and local missionaries. 

(2) The question has: been raised whether missionary organizations are held respon- 
sible for the political attitude of Indian Christians. We recognize that the obligation 
that a missio: organization should observe the undertakings given as precedent to 
recognition involves the principle that in regard to activities under the direct control 
of the organization its agents, whether Indian or foreign, should be deemed to be bound 
by these undertakings. Apart from this, we understand that the Government has no 
desire to make missionary organizations responsible for the political views of Indian 
Christians. 

(3) The question has been raised whether the acceptance of Government grants 
by a missionary organization invalidates the general position above stated. We 
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recognize that the receipt of Government grants must be subject to the rules framed 
by Provincial Governments covering such grants (rules which naturally apply to all 
aid-receiving bodies, whether missionary or not). Subject to this consideration, the 
receipt of grants is not a factor which would involve the application of principles other 
than those stated in Memorandum A. I¢ does not imply any obligation actively to 
share in propaganda in support of Government, though it does involve the obligation 
that, in accordance with the Memorandum, the influence of a missionary organization, 
‘in so far as it may properly be exerted in such matters, should be exerted in loyal 
co-operation with the Government of the country, and that it will only employ agents 
who will work in this spirit.’ 

I shall be grateful if you will let me know in due course whether the Government 
of India accede to this interpretation of the position. If they agree, I shall then take 
steps to ensure that the terms of this letter, together with the reply of Government, 
are made known to all missionary societies working in India, and I hope that the 
same information would be conveyed to the Provincial Governments. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) WiLt1am Paton 


The following reply has been received, dated April 6th, 1931 : 


Sir, 
I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated the 3rd March 
1931, relative to the position of non-British missionaries in India under Memorandum 
be and to say that the Government of India accept the interpretation set forth in your 
etter. 
The Government of India have noted that you will take steps to ensure that the 
ition is made clear to all recognized missionary societies working in India. The 
vernment of India are, on their own part, taking early action to acquaint the local 
Governments and Administrations with the understanding that has been reached in 


the matter. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) C. W. Gwynne 
Joint Secretary to the Government of India 


India 


N our last issue short reference was made to two of the matters discussed at 
the meeting of the National Christian Council in Nagpur in December, 
namely, rural work and literature. The report of the proceedings is now to hand 
and shows that evangelism, mass movements, industrial conditions, Christian 
medical work, social hygiene, work among Muslims, religious and theological 
education and Christian marriage questions all found places in the programme. 
asst Notes is too limited in space to give even a résumé of the discus- 
sions on all these matters, the scope of which shows the Council to be very 
much alive to questions concerning the Church of to-day. With regard to 
industrial conditions, the Council reaffirmed former resolutions ‘on creating 
increased interest among churches in industrial work, with the additional 
suggestion that — be furnished with material to enable them to present 
this subject to their people, and further that this subject be brought to the 
attention of the various hill conferences for consideration,’ and stressed the 
need for training welfare workers. 
It approved the principle of establishing a union Christian medical college 
for men, of the M.B. _— It resolved to form an all-India Social Hygiene 
Association and to arrange for three regional and one national conference in 
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1931. It formed a committee on work among Muslims; formed an all-India 
Council of Religious Education ; gave its considered opinion that union theo- 
logical seminaries of L.Th. grade should be established in the main language 
areas; appointed a committee to consider matters relating to marriage and 
divorce ; and expressed its deep appreciation of the mass movement study 
being conducted by Dr Pickett and Dr Warren Wilsor. under the egis of the 
Institute of Social and Industrial Research. 


China 


THe Eieutx (BreNNIAL) MEETING OF THE NATIONAL CHRISTIAN CoUNCIL 


HE meeting was held at Hangchow from April 10th to 18th, and considered 
the subjects of Christianizing economic relations, Christianity in the home, 
the rural churches (including the question of literacy), religious education, 
evangelism, the relations between Church and youth, and stewardship. 
To quote from the findings on the first subject above : 


This Biennial Meeting of the National Christian Council . . . notes with deep 
concern . . . the widespread existence of un-Christian industrial and economic condi- 
tions and relationships. . . . It feels that the time has come for the Christian Church 
to accept as part of its obligation of service to China a share in the industrial and 
economic reconstruction of society, and it therefore recommends to the churches 
that, wherever possible, they include such reconstructive effort in the work of the 
Five-Year Movement. 


A number of practical suggestions follow. 

Among the findings on the subject of the rural churches was an expression 
of gratitude for the ‘invaluable contribution’ made by Dr Butterfield, and 
the plans of the Council are based in several instances on his recommendations. 
The findings on religious education related largely to co-ordination of existing 
agencies, and planning for immediate advance. The Council also asked the 
World’s Sunday School Association that Dr Corley might continue for another 
year to help in establishing the work of religious education on a sound basis. 





VENERATION OF ANCESTORS 


At the East China Conference, held last year in Huchow for leaders in the 
movement for Christianizing the home, the problem of the veneration of ancestors 
among Christians came up for discussion, and it was decided to solicit the 
sa ms of Christian bodies and individuals throughout the country on a list 
of recommendations drawn up by a sub-committee. The committee reeom- 
mended that veneration of ancestors might follow such lines as compiling 
family records, holding im memoriam services and making commemorative 
objects, thus seeking to establish honour for ancestors in place of fear of 
their spirits. 

Srupent Notes 

The Miuistry of Education recently conducted a national survey of higher 
education in China. The total number of students in universities, colleges and 
professional schools is given as 19,453. The percentage of students of 
agriculture, education and medicine is regrettably low (3°72, 3°33, 3°38 re- 
spectively). The number of women studying medicine is only about one-third © 
of the number of men, and a recent writer in Educational Review describes the 
lack of Chinese women doctors as ‘ appalling.’ 
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Fukien Christian University celebrated its fifteenth anniversary on January 
17th, and received on the same day a notice from the Minister of Education 
granting the Arts and Science schools their application for registration. It is 
hoped that the newly organized School of Education will soon be sufficiently 
developed to allow the University as a whole to be registered. 

An event of first importance to Cheeloo (Shantung Christian University) is 
the acceptance of the post of President by Dr H. H. K’ung, Minister of Industries 
in the National Government. Dr K’ung has for some time been chairman of the 
board of directors of the University. This new appointment will not involve 
his leaving his government post. 





Non-British Missionaries in the British 
Colonies, Protectorates and Mandated 
Territories 


= Conference of British Missionary Societies has been in correspondence 
with the Colonial Office regarding the regulations made in Memoranda A, 
B and C, governing the admission of non-British missionaries to the British 
Empire. 
far as the colonies, protectorates and mandated territories are concerned 
these arrangements have now been considerably simplified. The list of ‘ recog- 
nized societies’ will continue to be kept in the Colonial Office, and additions 
may be made to it. Subject to the observance of the local regulations which 
apply to all immigrants, missionaries of these societies will be given free admis- 
sion to the colonies, protectorates and mandated territories, provided they carry 
documents proving that they are employed by a ‘ recognized society.’ Mis- 
sionaries who are not members of these societies will have their cases considered 


on their merits on arrival in the colony in accordance with the local immigration 
regulations. 





The Philippines 
Tre N.C.C. ButietTin 


ye the National Christian Council was organized in 1929 it has been 

sending out occasional stencilled letters giving news of its activities. 
This has proved expensive and a new plan has now been initiated. The bulletin 
is now issued in the form of a four-page news supplement appearing in a number 


of religious newspapers, and its circulation has inc automatically from 
one to ten thousand. 


Rurat Survey 


Dr Butterfield spent a month in the Islands, in January and February, 
studying rural conditions and holding conferences with many different groups 


and individuals—government officials, representatives of educational and 
public health agencies, missionaries and pastors, Sunday school and youth 
movement leaders, landowners and tenants. 

His visit has greatly stimulated rural work, several further surveys having 


been carried out or planned, and a start has been made in training workers for 
rural areas. 
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Japan 
CHRISTIAN HEADQUARTERS BUILDING 


TS following paragraph is taken from The National Christian Council 
Bulletin for April 1931 : 

The Executive Committee of the National Sunday School Association of Japan, 
having accepted the suggestion of the Council that the name of the building which it 
is now erecting. . . in Kanda, be changed from ‘ Sunday School Building’ to * Christian 
Building,’ the Council’s Executive voted to become a participating unit and authorized 
its treasurer to pay the first instalment of ¥6000. 


Rurat Survey 


Dr Butterfield arrived in Japan in April and began the rural survey of the 
five areas previously planned. He expects to leave the country at the end of 
July, after a final meeting with groups of missionaries, to study with them his 
ndings and suggestions for future work. 


EDUCATIONAL CoMMISSION 


The names of the Japanese members of the commission were published in 
our last issue. The American members will be the Rt Rev. H. St George 
Tucker, Bishop of Virginia ; President Blaisdell, of Pamona College, California ; 
(probably) Principal Stearns, of Andover Academy; and a woman not yet 

etermined. The American members expect to reach Japan early in October. 


Kinepom or Gop MoveMENT 


An article by Dr Kagawa on the history and growth of the movement up 
till the early months of the present year will be found in the current number 
(July) of the International Review of Missions. 


The Jews 


= Director of the Department on the Christian Approach to the Jews, Dr 
Conrad Hoffmann, issued in March a report of the first six months of his 
work, which will have been read by those directly interested. The following 
notes are taken from the report: 

In the United States the aa number of Jews, together with the wide extent 
of the area in which they live, make it impossible to reach them through special 
missions. More resort must be made to parochial work, and with this end in 
view a series of special courses on ‘ Jewry and Judaism ’ is being promoted in 
theological seminaries. Anti-Semitism appears to be increasing, and Christi 
are urged to take the lead in efforts for promoting tolerance. 

A group of some forty Christian students in Berlin have arranged to meet a 
te ewish students for discussion and consideration of anti-Semitism in 

y, and it is hoped to arrange similar discussion groups in other university 
centres. At Warsaw also such a group is being formed. 

Everywhere Dr Hoffmann found the younger generation of Jews breaking 
away from orthodox Judaism, many of them becoming materialists, and he is 
convinced that increasing attention should be given to the student world, both 
in America and in Europe, that new methods should be developed (e.g. summer 
camps and discussion groups), that the churches should assume more responsi- 
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bility for Jewish work through parochial organizations, and that more and better 
literature should be available. 

A conference on missions to the Jews was held at Edinburgh, April 6th to 8th, 
under the joint auspices of the Church of Scotland, the British Committee on 
work among Jews and the International Missionary Council. There were ex- 
cellent delegations from theological colleges and youth organizations. The 
subjects dealt with included the Hebrew Christian Alliance, the literature 
appeal, methods of work of Jewish missions, the new situation in Jewry, the 
present opportunity for the Church, and the common place of Jew and Gentile 
in the life of the Church. 


A report of the conference held in America, May 12th to 15th, will appear 
in our next issue. 








Great Britain 


dhe? following item is taken from The Edinburgh House Bulletin for 
ay: 


BUREAU FOR INFORMATION FOR MISSIONARIES 


From time to time the Standing Committee have been considering how work 
formerly carried on by the Board of Study for the Preparation of Missionaries might 
be conserved, and they have now been able to arrange with the Senatus of the Selly 
Oak group of colleges that they will undertake, on behalf of the Conference of Missionary 
Societies, to conduct a bureau of information for outgoing missionaries and missionaries 
on pag ty with regard to supplementary studies. . . ft is hoped that the new bureau 
will be able to render great service in dealing with the various inquiries which come from 
missionaries from time to time, regarding facilities for extra courses of study. It will 
keep closely in touch with college and other centres where instruction can be obtained, 
and it is proposed to compile and keep up to date suitable bibliographies. The bureau 
will also maintain contact with the various missionary training institutions both in 
ns country and on the Continent, as well as such organizations as the Student Christian 

vement. 


The attention of friends of missions of all countries is especially called to 
the above paragraph. A leaflet about the newly constituted bureau will be 
circulated widely in the early autumn. The secretary will be Mr J. C. Kydd, 
Rendel Harris Library, Griffin’s Hill, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 


CoNFERENCE ON RELATION BETWEEN CHRISTIAN EpucaTION AT Home 
AND OVERSEAS 


This conference, which brought together about 250 educationists from 
Great Britain and overseas, met at Swanwick from April 7th to llth. Mr Arthur 
Mayhew (co-secretary of the Advisory Committee on Christian Education Overseas) 
was in the chair. Mr J. H. Oldham spoke on Christian education at two of the 
evening meetings, and members of the conference took part in the discussion 
arising from his addresses. The programme included general meetings on 
education in Africa, China and India, and group discussions on religious educa- 
tion, moral hygiene, rural education, the school and nationalism, and the school 
and social obligation. Memoranda on these subjects had been circulated to 
members before the conference, together with a pamphlet by Mr J. H. Oldham, 
Christian Education, Its Meaning and Mission (copies may be obtained from the 
Auxiliary Movement, Annandale, North End Road, London, N.W.11. Price 1s.). 

The conference was extremely valuable in making it ible for educationists 
from many parts of the world to meet. It became evident that there was great 
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need for further exchange of information, for more adequate recruitment for 
overseas educational work, and for the study of Christian education at home 
and abroad. The programme committee of the conference is exploring the 
possibilities of following up certain concrete suggestions for meeting these needs. 





Non-Christian Beliefs and the Gospel 


EIBLATT Nr 2 of Dr Frick’s Religionskundliches Beiblatt asks for material 
on the following subject : How far can the existing recognition of God and 

moral aspirations in non-Christian religions be used in preaching the Gospel ? 

Dr Frick would welcome information from missionaries in any field (and of 
any race), since pooling experience is to the advantage of all. He would like 
particularly to know what use Native evangelists and pastors make of their 
spiritual inheritance, in preaching both to Christians and to non-Christians, and 
in teaching the children. 

Notes should be sent to Prof. D.Dr Heinrich Frick, Religionskundliche Samm- 
lung, Marburg/Lahn, Jubilaumsbau, Biegenstr. 11, Germany. 





German Students’ Conference 


‘ ¥e- quadrennial student missionary conference called by the German 

Student Volunteer Movement (Studentenbund fiir Mission) was held at 
Halle in April and attended by some three hundred from Germany and a larger 
number from other countries. The faculty of theology had the greatest repre- 
sentation, but medicine, philology and natural science were also well repre- 
sented. The conference considered the significance for missions of the world 
situation, and the relation of Christianity to the truth found in the non-Christian 
religions. The discussions gave the impression that the younger generation of 
theological students of the continent of Europe are taking up the challenge of 
missionary work and can be trusted to carry it forward. 





Notes and News 


Mr Paton on India.—The Rev. William Paton returned from his tour in India in 
March. An article embodying many of his impressions about Christianity in India 
to-day will be found in the current issue (July) of the International Review of Missions. 

Higher Education Commission.—Members of the Lindsay Commission arrived in 
London in April. Their report will be issued in September, published by the Oxford 
University Press, and available to missionaries for 3s. 6d. or $1.00. 

Dr A. L. Warnshuis, whose tour in the Far East was interrupted by an operation 
for appendicitis in Hong-Kong in January, returned to New York in April. 


Magazine for African Villagers.—Plans are in hand for starting a e in 
simple language for villagers. It is pro to begin with an English edition, to make 
its appearance in January 1932, edited by Miss Wrong, secretary of the International 
Committee on Christian Literature for Africa. 

Dr J. S. Ryang, first General Superintendent of the newly constituted Korean 
Methodist Church, especially desires to be known by that title (thus following the 
original English practice), not by the title ‘ Bishop.’ 

Comparative Missionary Finance.—The statement which usually appears in our 
July issue was received too late for insertion. It will be printed in our October 
number, 
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American Bible Society.—The figures given in our April number for the issue of 
copies of a in America in 1930 should be supplemented by the figures 6,461,855, 
iasued a a 

Religious Liberty.—The group formed in America in 1930, to discuss the ame 
of religious liberty and investigate situations where they are being contrav , is 

for a thorough survey of the subject. Similar groups have been, or are to be, 
formed in China, Japan, India, t, Turkey, Latin America and the Philippines, with 
a view to collecting material. subject will be dealt with later in the Jnternational 
Review of Missions. 





Obituary 


On Apri! 11th, 1931, in Salem, South India, of heart failure, KaNAKARAYAN TiRU- 
setvaM Paut, O.B.E., fifty-five. K. T. Paul was woll known as one of the 
leading Christians of In Secretary of the Y.M.C.A. for many » he resigned 
in 1930 to give himself to political work, and was a delegate to the Round Table Con- 
ference held in London last winter. He represented the National Christian Council of 
India at the Jerusalem meeting of the International Missionary Council in 1928. 


ee 


Subjects for Thanksgiving and Intercession 
July to September 1931 


Ler vs Give Tuanxs: For Dr Butterfield’s work in India, the Philippines, China 
and Japan; his ability to see the need of rural communities and to point the 
way to meet it. Ler us Pray: For those who in each country are taking up 
the task of carrying out the plans laid down (pp. iv, v). 

Ler us Give Taanks: For the life and Christian witness of K. T. Payl (p. viii); for 
the work of the Lindsay Higher Education Commission in India (p. vii). Lr 
us Pray: That the work of the Commission may lead to the colleges becoming a 
greater Christian force in the life of India. 

Let us Pray: For Japan—for the Kingdom of God Movement and its leaders ; for 
the members of the Educational Commission and their preparatory work ; giving 
thanks for the provision of a suitable Christian headquarters building in fokyo 
(p. v). 

Let us Pray: For China—for the Five-Years’ Movement in all its branches (evan- 
wee rural uplift, literacy, religious education, social service); for Chinese 

istian students and all engaged in Christian education (pp. iii—iv). 

Let us Pray: For India—that the Christian community may pay a worthy part 

varied work of the 


Let us Pray: For Dr Hoffmann’s work as director of the Department on the Christian 
Approach to the Jews ; for groups studying Jewish questions; and that we all 
may have a keener sense of responsibility towards Jews living in our midst (p. v). 





Quarterly Notes, being the Bulletin of the International Missionary Council, is 
in no sense an official organ of the International Missionary Council. It is intended to 
be a brief record of the facts of national and international missionary co-operation. 
It is issued gratis as an inset in the Jnternational Review of Missions and also separately 
National organizations and missionary societies who desire to put it into the hands of 
committee members or missionaries can order it from the International Missionary 
Council, Edinburgh House, 2 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1, at 8d. (15 cents) per 10 copies, 
post free. Applications for single copies should be made to the Mission Houses. 
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Two Notable Conferences 
LAKEVILLE 


HE Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. was 
ay nized in 1837, though it was the direct outgrowth of the Western 
Foreign Missionary Society whose centennial the General Assembly celebrated in 
May 1931. Immediately after the war, the Board convened a conference of its 
missionaries and staff for the re-examination of its policies and methods, with 
most helpful results. A similar conference was convened from June 20th to 
30th, 1931, at Lakeville, Connecticut, attended by about 200 members, 70 being 
missionaries selected by the missions, 50 being invited from the Church in 
America, 50 from the board membership and staff, the remainder being guests 
from other boards and representatives of other nations. Each mission had been 
asked to survey its work and to express its mind on a number of details within 
five major topics, as follows : 


The evangelistic aim and the measure in which we are succeeding or failing in its 
realization. 

The other methods of missions—educational, medical, social service, literature, etc. 

The national Church and the missions. 

Problems of missionary staff and administration. 

The policy of future work and the problem of home base appeal and support. 


All the members were allocated to one of five groups for the discussion of these 
topics. 

Some of the findings welcome the use of new methods of work, recognizing 
that the essential aim remains unchanged while methods of approach are con- 
stantly altering. Religious education, social service and especially Christian 
literature were accented. 


There is need for popular Christian apologetics, d especially with current 
philosophies and such —_ tendencies as communism, _— arism and atheism, whose 
protagonists are making far larger use of literature than our churches and missions. 

We hope to see a large increase in the Pager pe and circulation of good religious 
and social —— and periodicals, and a great expansion of what has been called 


newspaper evange 


The Board was advised to increase its appropriations for literature and the 
missions were counselled to set apart workers for writing and secretarial duties 
in this connexion. A certain amount of training in religious education is to be 
expected of all candidates. 














but 


On the relation between national Churches and the missions : 


This conference rejoices in the self-determination of the younger Churches in every 
case where they have assumed ful! ecclesiastical autonomy. Many of the Churches 
have also undertaken administrative and financial responsibility ; some are well on the 
way towards this goal, while others are still in the pioneer stages. We look forward to 
the progressive assumption on the part of all of the younger Churches of full responsi- 
bility for the administration and support of all activities now administered by the 
mission or by the Church and mission in co-operation. . . . 


The conference committed itself definitely to the idea that the essential gift 
of the western Churches is that of life and not merely of money, refusing to 
approve financial subsidies in place of lives. At the same time it recognized the 
better service of well-trained indigenous members and pressed this realization 
upon the missions and the Board. The conference had no legislative authority 
and the findings must go to the Board and the missions for approval before they 
become operative. Yet most of them are assured of that approval by the 
character of the conference itself. 

The importance of the conference lay in the fact that the Board, the missions 
and the home Church together re-examined the world situation, and endeavoured 
to readjust their policies and methods to the new situation without surrender of 
fixed loyalties or altering the abiding elements in the missionary obligation. 


DELAWARE 


Nearly 350 members of the Methodist Episcopal Church—ministers, editors, 
educators, laymen and women—met for a ‘ study conference’ in Delaware from 
June 24th to July 2nd. The subject of study was ‘ The Significance of Jesus 
Christ in the Modern World,’ and three main groups studied respectively modern 
life, the message of the Church to the modern world, and methods of approach 
to the modern world by the Church, to make its message effective. It will be 
seen that the conference got down at once to living issues. 

The ten days of discussion were the outcome of eighteen months of prepara- 
tion, during which the several commissions had thoroughly studied and reported 
on the subjects allotted to them. 
® The conference was marked by an entire absence of deference to tradition : 
‘ The youngest minister . . . stood on the same footing with the denominational 
veteran whose word had been law in a generation of church conferences. The 
result was a genuine meeting of minds and co-ordination of efforts.’ 

Some of the conclusions arrived at were far-reaching; as, for example, 
that the application of Christian principles to the business world would mean 
disapproval of the formation of companies controlling hydro-electric power 
and public utilities. Perhaps the most significant thing about the conference 
was the effort made to arrive at the Christian conception of God. Dr John 
Mackay challenged the truth of the accepted axioms of the inherent goodness 
of human nature, and ‘ our conviction that everything related to the universe 
must be thought of in terms of the principle of continuity,’ and insisted on the 
need for recovering belief in the transcendent nature of God. 

The full meaning of a conference of study such as this can only become 
apparent after it has closed, and when the printed report finds its way into 
the hands of thinking people. There is no doubt in the minds of those who 


were — that ‘ something was started there which will quicken the life of 
istian Church far beyond the boundaries of Methodism.’ 


the C 
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Two Further Evangelistic Movements 
Tue ‘ Burma For Curist’ Movement 


HE Burma Christian Council through its Evangelistic Committee calls the Church of 
Christ in Burma to a vision of Cod’s purpose for our country, a vision which 
shall inspire a movement to make Burma Christian. The movement is not meant to 
be a spasmodic effort, carried on for a short period and accompanied with loud advertise- 
ment, and then allowed to die and be forgotten. But it calls for a fresh outlook and 
motive which, begun in penitence and prayer, continued in faith, joy and perseverance, 
shall regenerate in the Church of Burma that spirit which thrills through the pages of 
the Acts of the Apostles. 


So opens the first bulletin, issued last February, of a movement which has 
started in Burma, inspired largely by the evangelistic movements in China and 
Japan. To quote further : 


There are three general principles, on which, as it seems to us, the movement ought 
to be based : 
* The ‘Burma for Christ’ movement should work in and through the Churches, 
extending to every Christian, and finally reaching the millions beyond. . . . 

The movement is not a pugnacious challenge to other religions, but seeks to see 
God’s Spirit working in them, leading them on to fulfilment in Christ. . . . 

The movement must be comprehensive, seeking to touch all races, working in all 
areas, employing varieties of method, and aiming at establishing the Kingdom of God 
in all relationships of life. 


Great stress is laid on the need for every Christian worker to catch the 
vision of God’s purpose, to sanctify himself to be an agent of that purpose and 
to pray. The months from February to July were appointed for prayer and 
preparation. 

At the annual meeting of the Council, July 28th to 30th, the greater part of 
the time was given to consideration of and planning for the movement. To 
quote from a letter from the Secretary : 


During the coming year we are recommending that the emphasis be placed upon 
deepening the spiritual lives of the Christians of Burma. There are signs that the 
Christian forces of the Province are beginning to focus upon this task of evangelism. 
There is a very general and hearty response. . . . 

A Karen is now Joint Secretary. We hope to see the whole thing more indigenous 
before long. In short we are very much encouraged, and feel that the foundations are 
being laid strong, wide and deep, and that the response promises much for the future. 


A Catt To EvanGeEtism 1N INpDIA 


The following is taken from the National Christian Council Review for June 
1931 : 


It was fitting that the Executive Committee of the N.C.C. should give serious thought 
to this all-important matter of evangelism, ana at its meeting on April 8th and 9th the 
subject had a central place. Some of the relevant considerations were: the resolution 
of the Central Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church inviting the Council to 
inaugurate a forward movement in evangelism and pledging co-operation ; the King- 
dom of God Movement in Japan and the similar movement in China; the suggestion 
that Dr Kagawa should be invited to come to India for a series of evangelistic meetings ; 
the splendid example of Burma and, above all, the widespread feeling that the time 
was ripe for a united endeavour to carry the evangel with all the weight of the Christian 
resources of the Council to the mind and heart of India. The Committee were at one 
in resolving that elaborate organization should be avoided and that our reliance from 
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first to last must be upon God. Along the beaten track of prayer, the ministry of the 
word, the living of the Christian life, the expression of the Ghristian spirit, the fearless 
os of the Christian ethic, the widening range of fellowship and the adventure 
of faith, the steps of the Son of God are most likely to be found pa the authentic voice 
of the Spirit most clearly heard. 


Among the suggestions put forward are the following : 


Since the impulse and initiative must come from within the Christian communion 
the first step should be to seek the interest and co-operation of the Churches. 

Such a movement needs the co-operation of all the Christian forces. It is an occa- 
sion when the whole line must advance. To this end the help of church and mission 
councils, Provincia] Christian Councils, Christian colleges, Christian journals, laymen’s 
organizations and interdenominational societies should be invited. 

The movement must reach all sections of the community. It is therefore impera- 
tive that an endeavour be made not only to preach the Christian message but to Seing 
its principles to bear on rural, industrial, social and other problems. . . . 

he x of prayer must be fundamental. . . . The movement calls for a deepening 
of spiritual life. It is therefore urged that retreats and conferences, particularly in 
the interests of pastors, should be held wherever possible. 

The fullest possible use should be made of Christian literature. 

The Committee were of one mind that prayer is the immediate duty, and they call 
upon their brethren everywhere to take up the ministry of intercession. 


It is of the greatest possible significance that these two movements have 
started, and prayer is asked for them during the coming months. 





Conference on the Christian Approach to the 
Jews, Atlantic City, May 12th to 15th, 1931 


‘or Conference was the American counterpart of two similar conferences 

held in 1927 in Warsaw and Budapest, and was attended by a representa- 
tive group of Christian leaders in Canada and the United States, including many 
Hebrew Christians, and several influential leaders from Europe. 


In preparation for the Conference an exhaustive survey of Jewry in North” 


America had been made by Mr Charles H. Fahs, Director of the Missionary 
Research Library. 

The Conference gave a new lead to the enterprise of the Christian approach 
to the Jew. Confession of and repentance for the sins of the Church against the 
Jews, as well as grateful recognition for all that Christianity owes to the Jewish 
religious heritage, were factors stressed. 

e concluding paragraph of the first section of the findings sounds a clear 
note : 


5. We believe that, having found in Jesus Christ, our Redeemer, the supreme 
revelation of God and having discovered our fellowship with Him to be our most priceless 
treasure and the only adequate way to spiritual life, we should have an over-mastering 
desire to share Him with others and very specially with those who are His own people 
according to the flesh. We therefore have a clear and compelling evangelistic purpose 
so to present Jesus Christ, by word and deed, to the Jews, that they may be attracted 
to His personality and recognize Him as their Christ, as in truth He was and is (p. 132). 


A further ne also must be quoted as a statement of policy whose wisdom 
will not be disputed : 


31. We believe, furthermore, that, in view of the requests made here by repre- 
sentatives of the missionary forces of Europe working among Jews, it is indispensable 
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that the Churches of North America should share with the Churches of Europe in ensur- 
ing the most effective ministry to the Jews in Europe, and request the International 
Committee on the Christian Approach to the Jews to take such steps in consultation 
with the leaders responsible for the work as may be necessary to secure careful con- 
sideration of this matter (p. 138). 


The Conference also made a definite pronouncement condemning all forms of 
anti-Semitism. The report of the Conference can be obtained from the Inter- 
national Missionary Council Offices, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York City, and 
2 ry Gate, London, §.W.1. Price: paper, 75 cents or 3s. 6d. ; cloth, $1.00 
or 4s. 6d. 


The Study of Church History in the Far East 


AN instance of the practical help the western Churches can give to the younger 

eastern Churches is seen in the departure from San Francisco on September 
11th of three experts in church history to spend some months in the Far East. 
Their object is to investigate what approach to the study of church history can 
most fruitfully help the development of the Churches in the Far East, to study 
the provision made for teaching the subject in the theological colleges, to survey 
the available literature, to deliver lectures on church history and to collect 
information on the history of the native Churches. 

Professor Case of Chicago University and Professor Schermerhorn of the 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, are accompanied by the Rev. E. R. Morgan, 
Warden of the College of the Ascension, Selly Oak, during their visit to Japan, 
Korea and China. Mr Morgan will return to England when the two professors 
proceed to India. 





Missionary Expenditure 


Dr Warnshuis has prepared the following table, as in previous years: 


Tus AGGREGATE EXPENDITURES OF THE MISSIONARY SOCIETIES CO-OPERATING IN THB 
Nationat MissronaRy ORGANIZATIONS REPRESENTED IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
Missionary CounNcIL. 








Average 
Rate of aggregate 
1927 1928 1929 Average |.y change se 
dollars 
Australia 285,701 285,701 2 285,7012 285,701 | 4°86625 | $1,390,292°49 
Belgium ‘ 145,684! 207,828 166,672 173,395 “0278 4,820 38 
Denmark ° : 2,021,713 2,061,520 1,971,914 2,018,382 *268 540,926 58 
Finland (2 societies) 4,433,839 4,241,289 69 1,507 4,455,545 *025185 112,212 90 
France . . ° 3,835,834 8,381,966 3,980,492 3,732,764 *039175 146,231°03 
Germany 5,728,059 5,860,400 6,086,209 6,891,556 1,402,190°33 


Latin America 


Netherlands . ° 1,385,317 | 1,350,564 179,000 1,304,960 “402 24,593°92 
New Zealand . ° 95,000 96,950 96,950 96,300 | 4°86625 468,619°88 
U.S.A. and Canada’ $1,346,972 | 27,515,956 | 28,523,939 | 29,128,956 es 29,128,956°00 
Norway . . 3,894,000!) 3,240,510 1,796,000 | 2,976,837 268 797,792°32 
Sweden . 8,847,327 | 4,016,107 ‘ 625,916 | 4,163,117 268 1,115,715°36 


Switzerland ; 


"507,203 | 1,475,005 | 193 284,675'97 
South Africa . 


100,000 100,000 140,000 113,333 | 486625 551,506°71 
$} 51,800,125°55 


£ 

Fr 
Kr 
M 
Fr 

° . | M. 238 
Great Britain Be 2,349,502 | 2,308,704 2,295,921 2,318,042 | 4°86625 | 11,280,171 88 

Fl 
& 

Kr 
Kr. 
Fr. 
£ 
































1 Figures for 1926. 2 Figures for 1927. 3 Exclusive of expenditure in Latin America. 
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Union Seminary in India 


i ie Lutheran Churches in India and the four missions supporting them 
have joined in establishing at Madras a union Lutheran theological 
seminary. Each co-operating body will furnish one professor, either Indian 
or foreign, and will be responsible for his salary and housing, and will also send 
students to the institution. 

The co-operating organizations are the Danish Lutheran Church in South 
India, the Danish Missionary Society, the Lutheran Church in the Andhra 
country, the United Lutheran Church Mission, the Tamil Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, the Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Mission and the Church of Sweden 
Mission. 

Plans for a united seminary have been on foot for more than a decade. Two 
results are looked for from the union, viz. training Indian Christian graduates in 
theology or for positions as heads of hostels, directors of religious education and 


the like; and co-operation among Lutherans in theological education’ on a 
wider scale. 





Korean Methodist Church 


A’ the first annual conference of the reorganized Church, which met in Songdo 

in June, fourteen women were among the new members received into full 
membership of the Conference as ministers. They were all American mission- 
aries of eight years’ or longer service in Korea. Since it will take four more years 
for any Korean woman to meet the required years of qualification none has yet 
been received. 

The Korean Methodist Church, by this action, becomes the first in the 
Methodist world to receive women into full membership of the Annual Con- 
ference as ministers of the Gospel. It will be remembered that the General 
Superintendent of this Church is a Korean, Dr Ju-Sam Ryang. 





Obituary 


On December 27th, 1930, Ctormupa Lyon McDowett, wife of Bishop W. F. 
McDowell, from 1908 to 1921 President of the Women’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and thereafter a Vice-President. Mrs McDowell 
attended the World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh in 1910. 


On May 28th, 1931, in London, the Rev. Donatp MacGriiivray, D.D., LL.D., 
General Secretary Emeritus of the Christian Literature Society for China, aged sixty- 
nine. A missionary in China since 1888, Dr MacGillivray became in 1899 the Editorial 
Secretary, and in 1920 the General Secretary of the C.L.S., a post he held until he left 
China in 1930. 

On June 28th, 1931, at Richmond, Va., the Reverend Wrui14M B. Beaucuamp, D.D., 
Bishop in the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, aged sixty-two. Bishop Beauchamp 
at the time of his death was ident of the Board of Missions of his Church. He 


attended the World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh in 1910, and the meeting of the 
International Missionary Council at Jerusalem in 1928. 


On July 12th, 1931, Naruan SépERBiLoM, Archbishop of Upsala, aged sixty-five. 
The Archbishop of the Church of Sweden will always be remembered as one who 
earnestly desired and worked for the union of Christendom. 
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Notes and News 


New Principal of Lovedale Institute.—The Rev. A. W. Wilkie, D.D., of the Church 
of Scotland Mission on the Gold Coast (since the war), and formerly of the Calabar 
Mission, has been appointed to succeed Dr James Henderson. 


Institute of Pacific Relations.—The Fourth Biennial Conference is to take place in 
Hangchow, China, from October 21st to November 4th, 1931. The sessions will be 
preceded by meetings of the Pacific Council Research and Programme Committee. 


Semaine de Missiologie de Louvain.—The ninth missionary week was held at 
Louvain, August 27th to 30th, the subject being ‘ Aprés la Conversion.’ 


University of Shanghai.—The Hu Kiang Ta Hsueh, formerly known as Shanghai 
College, in connexion with the American Baptist Mission, has changed its English name 
to ‘The University of Shanghai.’ 


Universal Week of Prayer.—As in former years, the week January 3rd to 10th, 1932, 
is being organized by the World’s Evangelical Alliance as a week of prayer. A call has 
been issued over the signatures of many leaders in the Church in all parts of the world, 
and appears in many languages. Suggested topics for the week are: The Way of 
Renewal, Thanksgiving and Confession, the Church Universal, International Friendship 
and World Peace, International Missionary Co-operation, Home Life and Education, 
Home Agencies and Missions to Jews. 


National Christian Council of Japan.—The office of the Council was moved in 
July into new quarters in The Christian Building, Nishiki-cho, Kanda, Tokyo. 


Dr J. H. Oldham.—Edinburgh University has conferred the degree of D.D. upon 
Mr J. H. Oldham. 





Subjects for Thanksgiving and Intercession 
October to December 1931 


Let us Give THanks: For the evangelistic movements which have started in India 
and Burma (pp. iii-iv). Ler us Pray: That these movements may be wholly 
under the guidance of God and used by Him for His purposes. 


Let us Give THanks: For the new vision of God and His purpose for the world 
revealed to those who met in conference at Lakeville and Delaware during the 
summer (pp. i-ii). Let us Pray: For the mission boards and their missionaries, 
the older and the younger Churches in the West and the East, as they seek to 
readjust policies and methods to the new situation. 


Ler us Give Taanks: For the Conference on the Christian Approach to Jews; for 
the clearer vision there gained of the responsibility of the Church towards the 
Jews (pp.iv-v). Ler vs Paar : For the further development of Jewish missionary 


work in America, Great Britain and on the Continent of Europe. 


Let us Pray: For the new Lutheran Union Seminary in Madras, and for the students 
who will receive training there (p. vi). 


Let us Pray: For the growth of the Korean Methodist Church under indigenous 
leadership (p. vi). 

Let us Pray: For the deputation from the Churches of the West to those of the East, 
on behalf of the study of church history (p. v). 

Let us Pray: For the session in Hangchow, in October, of the Institute of Pacific 


Relations ; that it may substantially promote the cause of international under- 
standing and mutual appreciation (p. vii). 
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